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EDITORIAL. 


SINCE  Mr.  Thorns  invented  the  term  In  1846,  Folk- 
lore has  undergone  a  continual  widening  of  its  mean- 
ing and  its  reference.  It  was  confined  at  first  to  the  un- 
considered trifles  of  popular  thought  and  usage  that  go 
to  make  up  the  bulk  of  such  books  as  Brand's  (or  rather 
Bourn's)  Popular  Antiquities,  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
these  were  only  to  be  explained,  if  explained  at  all,  by 
comparison  with  the  larger  and  more  definite  products  of 
the  popular  mind — the  folk-tale,  the  folk-song,  and  the 
folk-institution — which  in  their  turn  formed  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  protoplasm  as  it  were,  out  of  which  Literature 
itself  and  the  Institutions  of  the  State  were  evolved.  In 
short,  Folk-lore  has  now  been  extended  to  include  the 
whole  vast  background  of  popular  thought,  feeling,  and 
usage,  out  of  which  and  in  contrast  to  which  have  been 
developed  all  the  individual  products  of  human  activity 
which  go  to  make  up  what  is  called  History. 

As  the  meaning  of  the  term  Folk-lore  has  expanded, 
so  the  relations  of  the  science  that  studies  its  manifesta- 
tions have  extended,  till  it  has  been  correlated  with  all  the 
groups  of  organised  studies  that  deal  with  the  Past  of  Man. 
Folk-lore,  in  its  investigations  into  popular  belief,  gives 
aid  to,  and  receives  help  from,  the  cognate  studies  of  Com- 
parative Mythology  and  Comparative  Religion.  Folk-lore, 
in  investigating  popular  usages,  often  finds  traces  of  past 
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fristitutions    which   are    being    studied  by    the  new   and 
: .vigorous  science  of  Institutional  Archaeology.  And  in  study- 
•.}ng  the  literature  of  the  people — the  ballad,  the  fairy-tale, 
''the  proverb,  the  chap-book — Folk-lore  has  often  to  resort 
for    elucidation    to   the    products    of    individual    artistic 
creation  which  go  to  form  Literature  properly  so-called, 
especially  in  that  medieval  phase  of  it  that  is  known  as 
Romance.     And  finally,  as  it  has  been  found  by  practice 
that  much  of  Folk-lore  that  eludes  explanation  from  the 
thoughts  and  customs  of  civilised   peoples    finds    ready 
elucidation  from  savage  practice. and  belief.  Folk-lore  has 
here  points  of  contact   with   Ethnography  and    Anthro- 
pology. 

It  has  been  thought  fit  that  the  enlarged  scope  and  out- 
look that  Folk-lore  has  reached  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science  should  find  full  recognition  in  the  official  organ  of 
the  Folk-Lore  Society,  henceforth  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  the  science.  FOLK-LORE  will  accordingly  welcome  con- 
tributions dealing  with  the  above-named  cognate  sciences 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  popular  usage  and  belief  It 
will  record  from  time  to  time,  in  special  reports,  recent 
research  in  these  studies  that  may  tend  to  throw  light  on 
the  obscurer  problems  of  Folk-lore.  One  of  these  studies  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  no  research  in  Institu- 
tional Archaeology  can  be  considered  as  altogether  alien  to 
Folk-lore.  Folk-Lore  will,  therefore,  in  this  direction 
take  over  the  functions  performed  almost  exclusively  in 
this  country  by  the  Arc/ueological  Review,  and  will 
welcome  any  contribution  throwing  light  on  the  origin 
or  development  of  institutions  other  than  those  brought 
into  existence  by  the  direct  action  of  the  State.  And  in 
all  these  studies  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  exact 
and  prompt  bibliographical  information  of  noteworthy 
contributions  in  books  or  articles  published  at  home  and 
abroad.  Readers  of  FOLK-LORE  are  requested  to  aid  it 
in  this  attempt  by  forwarding  to  its  Editor  references  to 
any  of  this  kind  that  they  think  likely  to  escape  notice. 
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The  instalment  in  the  present  number,  with  the  unavoid- 
able deficiencies  of  a  first  attempt,  will  at  least  indicate 
the  ideal  at  which  we  aim. 

While  paying  attention  to  these  cognate  studies,  FOLK- 

/LORE  will  continue  the  work  so  efficiently  carried  on  by 
its  predecessors,  the   Folk- Lore  Record  and  the  Folk-Lore 

^  Journal,  of  recording,  classifying,  and  discussing  the  facts 
of  Folk-lore  properly  so  called.  In  doing  this,  the  aid  of 
members  of  the  Folk-lore  Society  and  of  others  interested 
in  the  subject  is  cordially  invited.  Such  aid  can  consist 
of  forwarding  to  this  Journal  any  instances  of  popular 
*'  superstition*',  legend,  or  practice,  that  still  linger  in  the 
British  Islands  or  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  particular,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  number 
of  genuine  English  ''fairy  tales"  akin  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  "Grimm's  Goblins'*, still  linger  among  old  nurses  and 
elderly  peasants.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  these 
should  be  saved  from  oblivion  while  there  is  yet  time. 
Correspondence  on  points  relating  to  the  methods  of  Folk- 
lore, the  best  means  of  obtaining  facts  and  of  dealing  with 
them  when  obtained,  is  also  cordially  invited. 

Lastly,  while  addressed  primarily  to  the  members  of  the 
Folk-lore  Society  and  folk-lorists  in  general,  this  Journal 
also  hopes  to  meet  with  sympathetic  readers  among  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  h'ves  of  the  people.  For 
^hen  it  is  asked,  who  are  the  Folk  w^hose  Lore  we  study,  the 
answer  must  be  that  they  are  those  who  have  borne  and 
who  bear  the  burden  of  the  world's  work.  Indeed,  the 
Humanity  in  whose  name  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  our 
highest  strivings  is  nothing  other  than  the  Folk  whose  feel- 
ings and  inmost  thoughts  find  their  sole  expression  in  the 
utterance  and  usages  which  Folk-lore  collects,  classifies, 
and  reverently  examines. 
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ADDRESS    TO    THE    FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY. 

Session    1889-90. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,— Before  making  the 
usual  remarks  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  Folk- 
lore, I  ought,  I  think,  to  read  you  a  letter  just  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Society  akin  to  our  own, 
M.  Paul  S^billot. 

**  Ministhre  des  Travaux  Publics^  Cabinet  du  Ministre. 
«  Paris,  le  19  Nov,  1889. 

'*  Monsieur  le  President,— -Au  nom  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Traditions 
populaires,  je  viens  adresser  k  Folk-lore  Society,  k  Toccasion  de  son 
meeting  annuel,  tous  nos  voeux  pour  la  continuation  de  sa  prosperity. 

''Votre  Soci^t^,  dont  beaucoup  de  membres  font  en  mdme  temps 
partie  de  la  n6tre,  apprendra  sans  doute  avec  plaisir  que  le  nombre  de 
nos  Soci6taires  ddpasse  trois  cents,  et  qu'ainsi  son  existence  est  assur^e. 
LTiiver  prochain,  nous  allons  pouvoir  tenir  des  Assemblies  p^riodiques, 
dans  lesquelles  seront  discut^s  les  probl^mes  qui  intdressent  le  Folk- 
lore, et  k  c6t^  de  notre  Revue^  et  sans  en  diminuer  Pimportance,  nous 
allons  fonder  la  Biblioth^que  de  Ma  M^re  TOye. 

"  Dans  Tavant-demier  numfero  de  la  RevuCy  vous  avez  pu  voir  qu'k 
notre  tour  nous  abordons  la  *  tabulation'  des  Contes  et  des  L^gendes. 
La  Revue  des  Traditions  populaires  est  ouverte  a  ceux  des  membres 
de  Folk-lore  Society  qui  ddsireraient  discuter  cette  importante 
question.  A  la  fin  du  Congr^s  des  Traditions  populaires  tenu  k  Parisy 
les  deux  voeux  suivants  ont  €\.€  adoptds,  sur  la  proposition  de  M. 
Henri  Cordicr : — 

" '  I*.  Adopter  d'une  fa^on  gendrale  la  classification  de  Folk-lore 
Society,  en  donnant  moins  d'importance  au  sotnmaire  et  en  subdivisant 
Nndex  alphabitique  des  incidents  en  :  personnages,  animaux,  lieux, 
incidents  des  objets,  etc.;  au  point  de  vue  pratique  r^diger  les  tables 
par  fiches  en  prenant,  par  exemple,  pour  module  la  Bibliotheca  belgica^ 
de  Van  der  Hagen,  afin  que  des  ^changes  puissent  €tre  faits  entre  les 
diflf^rentes  soci^tes  folk-loriques. 

** '  2'.  Le  Congr^s  des  Traditions  populaires,  r^uni  pour  la  premiere 
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fois  k  Paris,  sc  rdunira  comme  le  Congr^ysdes  Orientalistes  d^une  fa^on 
p^riodique  ;  la  prochaine  session  se  tiendra  ^  Londres  dans  detix  anS| 
et  M.  Ch.  T.  Leiand,  president  de  Gypsy-Iore  Society,  sera  chargd  de 
rorganiser.* 

'*j'auraiauresterhoii tie urdctransmetterd  Folk-lore  Society  Tanalyse 
sommaire  du  Congr^s  qui  est  public  par  les  soins  de  rAdministratioti, 
ct  les  Mtooires  m  extenso  qui  seront  imprinn^s  2i  part* 

**  VeuiUe?  agT^cr,  Monsieur  le  President,  Tassurance  de  mes  senti* 

ents  les  plus  distiogu^s 

**  Paul  S^eiLLfrr, 

**  Secretaire  gin/tal  de  la  Societl'  des  TradiHons  fopulcdrts^ 
Secretaire  gineral  du  Congrh,^ 


You  will  authorise  me,  I  trust,  to  express  to  Monsieur 
S^billot  our  sense  of  his  courteous  communication,  and  our 
hope  that  the  French  Society  may  go  on  "  from  strength  to 
strength  advancing"*.  Though  she  came  rather  late  into 
the  field  of  scientific  folk-lore,  it  is  to  France  that  we  owe 
our  most  familiar  and  dearest  fairy-tales,  those  of  Perrault 
and  Madame  d'Aulnay.  If  the  French  collected  their  volks- 
/iVrfrrand  their  mdrchen  later  than  did  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  England,  at  least  they  collected  them  with  assiduity 
and  success,  and  have  criticised  them  with  learning  and 
acuteness.  It  is  not  needful  to  do  more  than  mention  M. 
Stfbillot  himself,  M.  Cosquin,  my  own  esteemed  adversary 
in  theory,  M,  Henri  Gaidoz,  to  whose  energy  and  erudition 
our  science  is  such  a  debtor,  M.  Carnoy,  M.  Loys  Brueyre, 
M.  Eugene  Rolland,  and  M.  Gaston  Paris,  whose  learning 
is  so  vast  and  so  genial,  with  all  the  many  living  French 
authors  who,  not  only  at  home  but  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
widen  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge. 

M,  Sebillot  speaks  particularly  of  folk-tales,  and  their 
classification.  From  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  its 
reports,  you  know  how  that  labour  of  the  Danaids  is 
speeding.  For  one,  I  look  almost  in  despair  at  the  vast 
mass  of  material,  at  the  myriad  tales  told  in  every  language 
known  of  mortals.  "  There  is  a  deep,  and  who  shall  drain 
it?"  says  Sophocles;  and  who,  indeed,  shall  drain  and  dredge 
what  the  Hindoos  call  the  Ocean  of  the  Stream  of  Stories  ? 
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Who  shall  classify  all  its  very  queer  fish,  and  who  shall 
decide  the  course  of  their  evolution  and  differentiation  ? 
I  would  not  be  discouraging  to  labourers  in  this  field,  and 
yet,  when  I  look  at  the  tables  and  analyses,  it  is  rather 
despair  than  hope  that  animates  me.  Among  these  innu- 
merable forms  and  shapes  of  fancy  I  seem  to  see  that  the 
elements  are  comparatively  few,  that  the  myriads  of  forms 
are  the  result  of  a  few  elements  in  infinite  combinations. 
Is  it  impossible  to  exhaust  these  elements  ?  I  occasionally 
dream,  most  of  us  who  dabble  in  the  matter  do,  of  some 
new  analysis,  some  swift  and  royal  road  to  truth. 

It  appears  that  we  do  not  yet  know  how  far  to  discern 
between  recently  borrowed  stories,  when  we  meet  them 
among  alien  peoples,  Red,  Black,  or  Yellow,  and  stories 
which  are  older  than  the  recent  visits  from  Europeans. 
How  are  we  ever  to  get  over  this  initial  difficulty  ?  Our 
only  certainties  we  win,  when  a  nation  has  a  literature 
The  nursery  tales  in  Egyptian  MSS.  are,  at  all  events,  not  of 
later  date  in  Egypt  than  the  age  of  those  MSS.  themselves. 
More  we  cannot  say.  We  cannot  maintain  that  they  came 
from  India,  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  the  time  of  the 
second  Rameses,  nor  that  they  were  indigenous  to  Elg>-ptian 
soil,  nor  that  they  floated,  like  the  golden  and  fragrant  hair 
of  the  wife  of  Bitiou,  down  the  Nile  from  Central  Africa. 
We  merely  note  that,  even  fifteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore our  era,  the  elements  of  tales  current  in  our  nurseries 
had  already  been  inten^'oven  with  the  official  mythology 
and  the  popular  religion  of  Egypt  Now  we  may  affirm 
that  importtd  tales  would  not  instantly  and  hastily  be 
blended  with  the  stories  of  nati\-e  and  local  gods.  Beyond 
that,  all  is  conjecture.  If  we  could  read  the  MSS  of  the 
old  Aztecs,  and  if  in  them  we  found  nurser\'  tales  like  ours» 
we  could  then  be  sure  that  they  ^-ere  not  derived  from  the 
Spanish  conquerors  nor  from  later  European  \4sitors.  But 
we  cannot  read  the  Aztec  MSS.  The  nearest  we  get  to  in- 
dubitably old  American  mardun  is  the  scant>'  collection 
of  Huarochiri  tales,  printed  by  the  Haklu>n  Sodet).     In 
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these  the  elements  of  familiar  European  stones  are  inter- 
woven (as  in  Egypt)  with  the  legends  of  native  and  local 
gods,  heroes,  and  sacred  animals.  To  some  of  us  this  will 
be  proof  that  they  had  existed  in  Southern  America  before 
Fizarro  came.  Others  may  sceptically  allege,  either  that 
the  Huarochiri  borrowed  their  myths  from  the  conquerors 
and  inserted  them  in  their  native  divine  legends,  or  that 
the  Spanish  collector,  like  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  grand- 
mother, was  "aiblins  an  awfu'  Iccar".  My  own  sympathies 
are  not  with  the  sceptics. 

Cases  like  this  are  very  rare:  the  oldest  voyagers  seldom 
thought  of  collecting  mtirchen ;  it  is  quite  by  chance  that 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  how  the  Scythians  had  the  tale 
of  the  fortunate  youngest  son.  Nor  does  that  help  us 
much  ;  people  will  say  that  the  Scythians  borrowed  it  from 
India,  and  tliough  they  cannot  prove,  we  cannot  disprove, 
the  statement  We  seem  on  safer  ground  with  the  Zulus. 
They  have  only  been  in  contact  with  Europeans  for  little 
over  a  century,  and  they  have  seen  more  of  our  bayonets 
than  of  our  story-tellers.  Whence,  then,  their  wealth  of 
fmirchen  analogous  to  our  own,  but  most  closely  intertwined 
with  their  peculiar  national  usages?  Could  the  borrowing 
and  the  acclimatising  have  been  accomplished  since  the 
first  English  crew  landed  in  Natal  ?  For  my  own  part  I 
think  not :  I  think,  if  the  elements  of  the  stories  were 
borrowed,  they  drifted  south  from  the  great  lakes,  in  the 
course  of  commerce  and  national  wanderings.  There  is  no 
certaint>',  but  an  experiment  might  be  tried.  A  missionary 
cnight  tell  his  black  flock  tales  out  of  Grimm,  and,  by  care- 
ful ivatching,  might  learn  how  rapidly  and  to  what  extent 
they  arc  modified  into  conformity  with  native  usage.  But 
here  would  be  all  the  difference  between  intentional  in- 
struction, and  the  chance  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  story. 
There  is  also  hope  wherever  we  reach  virgin  soil.  The 
natives  of  New  Guinea  can  have  learned,  it  might  seem, 
but  little  of  European  miirchen^  yet  their  legends,  of  which 
Mr.  Romilly  has  collected  a  few,  are  analogous  to  our  own, 
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though  not  very  closely  analogous.  These  considerations 
lead  me  to  a  suggestion  which  is  not  intended  to  super- 
sede, but  to  accompany,  the  regular  process  of  tabulation* 
That  process,  as  we  practise  it,  seems  to  me  to  do  little  but 
offer  us  a  scries  of  summaries.  We  have  the  bones  of  the 
tale,  the  skeleton — and  a  very  dr>'  skeleton  it  is — that  is 
all.  We  might  as  well  compare  the  stories  with  the  life 
and  blood  in  them.  No  harm  could  be  done  if  some  stu- 
dent would  take  two  sets  of  stories— say,  tliose  of  Dr. 
Callaway  from  the  Zulus,  and  those  of  Asbiomsen  and 
Mdc,  from  the  Norse.  He  might  analyse  each  book  apart, 
thus  : 

Supernatural  Incidents* 
Traits  of  Manners, 
Incidents  not  supernatural 
Characters— S  up  ern  aturaL 

„  Animal. 

,,  Human. 

r  Names  of  Kindred, 

I   Of  Trades  and  Occupations. 
Dividing  the  latter  into  A   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

y  Personal  Names. 

All  this  is  not  free  from  cross  divisions  ;  far  from  it.  But 
when  the  typical  tales  of  Scandinavians,  Swahilis,  Zulus, 
Hindoos,  Samoyeds,  Finns, Eskimo,  Celts,  Samoans^  Maoris, 
had  been  analysed  thus,  perhaps  we  should  have  a  general 
idea  of  what  is  common  to  humanity  in  their  narratives, 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  different  peoples  and  tribes.  If  I 
may  guess,  I  think  the  universal  elements  w*oyld  be  far 
greater  than  the  isolated  features.  And,  though  many 
will  disagree  with  me,  I  think  the  barbaric  would  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  civilised  factors  in  the  stories.  Each 
analyser  would,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  explain  the 
chances  and  processes  of  borrowing,  from  European  or 
native  neighbours  of  higher  or  lower  civilisation  than  the 
tellers  of  the  tales.  For  example,  if  we  find  the  story  of 
Rhampsinitus  and  the  Thief  among  modern  Egyptians, 
we  should  have  to  decide,  Is  it  traditional  there,  or  can  it 
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be  shown  to  be  derived  from  modern  travellers  acquainted 
with  Herodotus?  Turning  from  this  to  a  kindred  topic,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  discuss  Mr  Clodd  s  theory  of  Rumpel- 
stiltzkin.  Wherever  we  find  a  form  of  this  tale,  the  result 
hangs  on  tl>e  discovery  of  the  name  of  a  supernatural 
being.  Mr,  Clodd,  if  I  understand  his  article  in  our  Journals 
explains  this  as  a  survival  of  the  world-wide  belief  that  to 
know^  a  man's  name  gives  you  power  over  the  man — a 
belief  shown  in  the  dislike  of  savages  to  reveal  their  own 
or  their  neighbours*  names.  Rome,  as  we  all  know»  had  a 
secret  name,  for  similar  reasons.  To  myself,  the  story  of 
Whuppity  Stourie  or  Rumpelstiltzkin  seems  not  neces- 
sarily to  have  so  archaic  an  origin.  The  elf  or  fair>^ 
simply  relies  on  possessing  a  name  so  unusual  and  odd  that 
nobody  is  likely  to  guess  it.  It  answers  to  the  anecdote  of 
Mr-  R-  L,  Stevenson  and  the  curious  American,  who  met  him 
on  the  plains,  found  a  mystery  in  him,  and  did  everything 
to  know  what  his  name  was.  Mr  Stevenson  mystified  him 
till  he  met  him  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  disappointed 
him  horribly  by  saying  that  Stevenson,  plain  Stevenson, 
was  his  name.  There  is  no  more  than  a  jest  of  that  sort» 
to  my  mind,  in  Rumpelstiltzkin.  The  heroine  gets  no 
magical  hold  over  the  elf  by  knowing  the  name,  no  hold 
at  all  beyond  what  the  elf  has  himself  given  by  way  of  a 
wager  on  a  kind  of  riddle.  Wagering  on  divinettes  or 
riddles  is  itself  a  savage  amusement,  and  we  have  many 
examples  in  the  Scotch  ballads,  Mr  Clodd  would  have 
convinced  me,  if  the  power  secured  over  the  elf  was  magical, 
{f  it  was  not,  in  all  cases,  a  wager  or  bet,  the  c!f  being  con- 
fident in  the  possession  of  a  very  odd  name.  That  of 
Whuppity  Stourie,  perhaps,  is  derived  from  the  stom\  or 
flying  dust,  in  which  Scotch  and  other  fairies  are  believed 
to  fly  about. 

As  to  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  popular  tales,  it  does 
not  seem  that  we  learn  much  more,  with  all  our  labour 
Other  members  of  the  Society  no  doubt  understand  better 
than  1  do  the  theories  of  a  White  Archaian  Race,  which,  it 
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seems,  in  some  very  distant  past,  invented  the  essentials  of 
civilisation,  myths,  art,  and  everything,  and  handed  thera 

^on  to  races  who  were  neither  Archaian  nor  White.  How 
we  know  the  colour  of  this  important  people,  and  wherefore 
they  are  called  Archaian,  where  they  came  from,  whither 
they  went,  and  what,  in  the  words  of  the  son  of  Father 
William,  **  made  them  so  awfully  clever'*,  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  understand.     This,  of  itself,  proves  nothing  ;  we  arc 

j_as  ignorant  of  whence  the  Egyptians  came,  and  of  the 
beginning,  which  must  have  preceded  the  art  of  the  ancient 
empire.  The  spade  may  yet  let  air  and  light  into  this 
dark  place,  or  geographers  in  pathless  downs  of  unexplored 
Central  Africa  may  find  the  Archaian  whites  all  at  home, 
or  may  hit  on  the  ruins  of  their  primeval  civilisation.  But, 
so  far,  the  Archaian  race  seem  to  me  to  dwell  in  Laputa, 
or  Zu  Vendis,  or  El  Dorado,  rather  than  in  any  more  sub- 
stantial city-  On  this  point,  too,  we  may  receive  infor- 
lation. 
Another  important  example  of  recent  folk-lore  study 
Mn  Gomme's  essay  on  "  Totemism  in  Britain".  I  need 
not  explain  to  the  Society  what  totemism  is — the  belief 
that  certain  kindreds  descend  from  animals,  plants,  and 
other  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  the  naming  of  the 
kindred  after  these  objects,  and  a  certain  sacredness 
which,  in  each  kin,  is  ascribed  to  the  animal,  plant,  or 
what  not.  Many  years  ago,  I  mentioned  the  existence  in 
old  England  of  stocks  called  by  the  names  of  plants  and 
animals.  That  of  itself  at  least  raises  a  presumption,  and 
suggests  research.  A  man  ma>^  be  called  Fox  or  Hare,  a 
stock  may  be  called  Wallings,  Derings,  and  so  forth^  yet 
their  ancestors  may  never  have  traced  descent  to  whale 
or  deer,  hare  or  fox.  I  have  since,  1  think  in  Myth,  Ritual, 
and  Religion,  given  a  few  traditions,  mainly  Celtic,  of 
descent  from  seals,  wolves,  and  so  forth,  as,  in  the  case  of 
Conaire,  from  a  bird,  coupled,  in  Conaire's  case,  with  the 
totemistic  prohibition  to  eat  birds.  Now,  when  you  get 
confessed  belief  in  animal  descent,  a  name  declaring  that 
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dcscentj  and  sacredness  attached  to  the  animal  or  other 
fancied  ancestor,  you  have  totemism  scarcely  to  be  argued 
against  Mr,  Gomme  has  found  examples  in  Clan  Con- 
nolly, derived  from  Coneely,  a  seal,  the  clan  holding  it 
unlucky  to  kill  seals^  and  maintaining  that  some  of  their 
ancestors  were  changed  into  seals  in  ancient  times.  This 
is  good  enough  for  me ;  here,  I  think,  we  have  totemism. 
It  IS  almost  beyond  the  calculus  of  chances  that  such  a 
foolish  faith  should  have  arisen  accidentally,  separately, 
unconnected  with  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
produce  totemism  among  red  men,  black  men,  yellow 
men.  But  I  think  we  must  be  extremely  cautious  in 
r^arding  superstitions  at  large  about  animals  as  vestiges  of 
totemism.  The  whole  superstition  of  metamorphosis  may 
exist  apart  from  totemism,  Feople  may  believe  that 
witches  turn  into  hares,  and  souls  into  spiders  or  butterflies  ; 
they  may  decline  to  kill  spiders  like  the  Bruces,  or  to 
mention  salmon  ;  they  may  wear  the  salmon  as  a  badge,  like 
the  Campbells  ;  they  may  dress  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts 
in  sacred  dances  ;  they  may  assume  names  from  animals, 
and  object  to  killing  certain  animals,  and  yet  totemism  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these  customs.  They  arc 
all  customs  or  beliefs  which  totcmists  do  practise,  yet  the 
animal  name  may  be  a  mere  nickname  ;  the  wearing  of 
animal  skins  may  have  a  magical  purpose,  the  badge  may 
be  a  mere  amulet  or  fancy,  the  metamorphosis  may  be  not 
totcmistic,  but  a  myth  derived  from  a  name,  a  pun.  or  from 
a  poetic  guess  ;  there  maybe  special  causes,  in  fact,  and  to- 
temism may  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  a  white  night-raoth  may  be  fancifully  or  superstitiously 
called  a  **  soul*'  from  its  soft,  ghost-like  flight  in  the  dark- 
ness, though  no  tribe  ever  claimed  descent  from  the  moth  ? 
The  birds  into  which  the  Huron  witch  and  her  son  were 
changed,  in  Lafitau,  were  not  said  to  be  the  totems  of  tlie 
family,  any  more  than  a  lion,  or  an  elephant,  or  a  mouse  was 
the  totem  of  the  Ogre  in  Puss  in  Boots,  In  short,  I  cannot, 
even  provisionally,  call   cats,  hares,  magpies,  butterflies, 
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sparrows,  swans,  wrens,  ravens,  otters,  "  totem  objects**  in 
England,  with  Mr.  Gommc,  They  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  totems,  but  the  superstitions  about  most  of  them  may 
have  a  dozen  different  and  non-totemistic  origins.  Where 
salmon  are  not  named  by  fishers,  as  usual  in  Scotland*  I 
fancy  the  superstitious  fear  is  that  the  fish  may  hear  his 
name,  and  make  off.  The  minister,  also,  may  not  be  named 
at  salmon  fishing  ;  will  Mr.  Gomme  say  that  the  worthy 
clergyman  has  been  a  totem  ?  You  may  object  to  cut  down 
a  tree,  not  because  your  ancestors  once  believed  in  descent 
from  it,  but  because  it  is  the  home  of  a  bogie  or  fairy,  or  what 
not,  which  is  unconnected  with  totcmism.  A  grove  may  be 
sacred  like  that  of  Lyceian  Zeus,  for  the  same  sacred 
reason.  People  have  abstained  from  eating  cows,  not  be- 
cause they  were  totems,  but  because  they  were  so  valuable 
in  other  ways.  Again,  totemists  are  said  to  keep  pet 
specimens  of  their  totems,  like  the  sacred  mice  in  the 
temple  of  Sminthian  Apollo,  but  who  would  argue  that 
boys  keep  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  toads,  ravens,  and  so  forth, 
as  a  survival  of  totemism?  Even  where  the  animals  are 
sacred,  totemism  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  It  is  a 
question  of  proof  in  each  case.  The  swallow  is  esteemed, 
as  in  the  old  Greek  popular  song,  because  he  '*  brings  the 
spring**,  not  because  he  is  a  totem.  C^yK  and  Halcyone 
were  metamorphosed  in  a  poetical  myth,  totemism  has  no 
part  here.  Pregnant  women/'  if  frightened  by  a  hare",  are 
said  to  have  children  with  hare  lips.  What  on  earth  has 
this  to  do  with  disrespect  to  the  totem  ?  A  woman  fright- 
ened by  a  black  man  may  have  a  black  baby  for  all  that  I 
know,  but  the  black  man  is  not  a  totem.  Mr.  Gomme 
includes  the  peacock,  because  the  screams  of  a  peacock 
are  thought  to  forebode  death.  Is  the  peacock  a  native 
bird,  or  was  this  superstition  brought  from  his  native 
home  ?  Is  a  death-watch  a  totem  ?  If  a  trout  catch 
worms,  is  that  because  a  trout  was  once  a  totem,  or 
because  trout  eat  worms  and  are  their  natural  enemies  ? 
It  will  be  observed  that  I   speak  as  Advocaius  diabolu 
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Nobody  is  more  apt  to  believe  in  totems  than  myself,  and 
perhaps  I  am  more  inclined  than  Mr,  Gomme  to  think  that 
the  Aryans  went  through  a  stage  of  society  and  cultyre  so 
very  common  as  this  totem  ism  was.  Why  ^should  the 
Aryans  have  been  better  than  otlier  people  ?  The  mytlis 
of  Greece  and  the  ritual  of  Greece  are  full  of  what  I  regard 
as  very  probably  totem istic  survivals.  People  may  say 
these  were  borrowed.  They  cannot  prove  it  ;  and^  if  it  is 
true,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Greeks,  But,  at  the  cost  of 
seeming  to  claim  to  be  the  only  true  believer  in  totemism, 
I  must  protest  that  1  think  we  cannot  be  too  careful  Mr, 
Gomme  has  found  some  two  or  three  cases  of  totemism 
in  these  countries,  mainly  in  an  isle  notorious  for  its  verdure 
and  its  wrongs,  which  seem  beyond  doubt  Others  he  has 
found  where  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  of  totemism. 
The  vast  mass  of  his  examples  may  spring  from  totemism, 
but  other  explanations,  and  singular  causes  are  admissible. 
To  me  it  seems  premature  to  "  colligate"  all  those  scattered 
superstitions  by  the  totemistic  hypothesis.  It  may  give 
the  enemy j^  who  believes  in  the  omnipresence  of  solar 
myths  turning  on  a  Disease  of  Language,  it  may  give  him 
occasion  to  shoot  out  the  tongue.  This  does  not  prevent 
Mr.  Gomme's  essay  from  being  most  interesting,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  f  think  conclusive.  But  it  is  a  long  way  from 
presumption  to  proof.  In  short,  it  is  true  that  totemism 
if  once  prevalent  in  Britain  would  have  left  behind  it  just 
such  relics  as  Mn  Gomme  has  carefully  collected.  But  the 
prevalence  of  these  relics  does  not  demonstrate  the  pre* 
vious  existence  of  totemism. 

Among  Mr.  Gomme's  possible  relics  is  the  custom  of 
wearing  beasts'  skins  in  certain  old  merry-makings.  These 
are  curious ;  but  to  **  hang  a  calf-skin  on  thy  recreant 
limbs*'  may  be  practised  without  totemistic  intention.  I 
think  Catlin  mentions  dances  of  men  thus  draped,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  luck  in  the  chase.  As  to  names  from 
beasts^  even  critical  totem ists  derive  their  personal,  as  we 
should  say,  their  Christian  names  from  beasts  without  any 
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totemistic  meaning,  Chingachgook,  the  Mohican,  was 
not  a  serpent  by  family  or  totem  ism.  We  were  all  at 
school  with  boys  called  Pussy,  Piggy*  Monkey,  and  so 
forth.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  feel  driven  back  to  the 
opinion  that,  though  our  folk-lore  may,  and  probably  does, 
hold  traces  of  totemism,  the  evidence  is  by  no  means 
good  enough  to  convince  our  opponent,  except  in  two  or 
three  cases,  and  those  Irish, 

It  would  be  pleasant,  were  it  possible,  to  review  all  ^ 
the  fresh  contributions  to  the  year's  folk-lore.  But  for  H 
that  purpose  a  man  would  need  much  leisure,  and  a 
knowledge  of  all  European  languages,  including  Finnish. 
I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  ballads.  Professor  Child 
of  Harvard  has  put  forth  the  sixth  of  his  eight  volumes, 
and  we  cannot  too  kindly  congratulate  America  on 
his  most  valuable  and  really  exhaustive  work.  On  one 
point  Mr.  Child  has  not  yet  convinced  me.  We  all 
know  the  ballad  of  Marie  Hamilton,  executed  for  kill- 
ing her  own  child,  by  Damley,  at  the  Court  of  Mary 
Stuart.  Now  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  fancied  that  this  ballad 
was  founded  on  the  death  of  a  Miss  Hamilton,  a  maid-of- 
honour  at  the  Court  of  Peter  the  Great  Mr.  Child 
adopts  this  opinion,  **  however  surprising  it  may  be,  or 
seem,  that,  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  the  popular 
genius,  helped  by  nothing  but  a  name,  should  have 
been  able  so  to  fashion  and  colour  an  episode  in  the 
histor>'  of  a  distant  country  as  to  make  it  fit  very  plausibly 
into  the  times  of  Mary  Stuart"  Now  it  is  true  that  none 
of  the  Queen's  Maries  died  for  an  intrigue  with  Damley, 
But  a  French  woman  of  the  Queen's  chamber  did  suffer  for 
child-murder,  and  Knox  expressly  states  that  there  were 
ballads  about  **  the  Maries  and  the  rest  of  the  dancers  of 
the  court**.  To  me  it  seems  more  plausible  that,  given 
an  actual  scandal,  and  given  ballads  about  the  Maries,  the 
ballads  finally  adapted  the  scandal,  than  that,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  so  many  ballads  were  made  about 
Miss  Hamilton  in  Russia,  and  were  fitted  into  the  time  of 
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Stuart     So  late  a  ballad  would  have  been  more  his- 

ical  and  less  poetical.    The  lady  was  executed  in  Russia 

in   1 719.     Bums  quotes  a  verse    of  the    ballad   in   1790. 

Could  eighteen  very  diverse  variants  have  been  made  of  a 

ballad  on  a  contemporary^  event,  in  less  than  a  century  ? 

Perhaps  no  ballad  has  so  many  variants  ;  one  of  them  even 

[iables  the  lover  to  save  the  lady's  life.     I  cannot  believe 

at  this  mass  of  mytlis  is  the  growth  of  part  of  the  last 

entury,  nor  sprung  from  an  event  in  a  distant  though  con- 

iporary  court     But  Mr.  Child  seems  to  think  this  the 

fily  tenable  opinion,  and  it  is  certainly  curious  that  the 

lady  seems  to  be  dying  across  seas  far  from  home.     But  her 

parents  might  have  been  in  France,  or  might  have  lived 

fcncar  a  Scotch  seaport,  hence  her  address  to  the  mariners, 

|uhich,  itself,  has  a  parallel  in  a  Romaic  ballad. 

The  problems  of  Folk-Lore  are  infinite.    We  have  only 

Ipessed  at  a  few  of  tlicm,  and,  perhaps,  have  only  demon- 

[strated  tliat  we  are  likely  to  go  on  guessing.      But  that  is 

I  very  old  form  of  the  sport;  and,  if  the  Philistines  mock 

Us,  it  may  be  by  an  inherited  distaste,  for  Samson,  when  it 

Jcame  to  guessing  riddles,  had  the  better  of  the  Philistines. 

Andrew  Lang, 


DISCUSSIOK* 

ir.  WUTT  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  Jcanroy's  theory  of 
he  origins  of  the  ballad  literature  of  modern  Western   Europe  as 
derived   from  meditEval  French   lyric  poetry,    which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, but  the  existence  of  which  was  postulated  by  the  author 
m  order  to  account  for  folk-poesy. 

Mr.  GOMME  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  once  a  year^  in  taking 

tock  of  our  progress,  to  hear  objections  to  our  methods,  instead  of 

cing  content  with  compliments.     But  objections  raised,  even  by  the 

eat  authority  of  our  President,  need  not  oflT-hand  be  considered  as 

objections  proved.     He  (Mr.  Gomme)  was  concerned  chiefly  with 

jwro  subjects,  one  a  personal  one,  the  other  a  general  one.    The 

President  had  done  him  the  honour  of  specially  criticising  his  paper 

"on  *•  Totcmism  tn  Britain,^    The  President  objected  to  some  of  his 
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evidence,  because  certain  superstitions  and  customs  might  be  referred 
to  some  other  origin  than  that  of  totemisoL  Mr.  Gomme's  argument 
throughout  the  paper  was  that  totemism,  having  been  suggested  by 
the  evidence  of  place-names  and  some  other  evidence — if  it  existed 
among  the  tribes  of  Britain  like  it  existed  elsewhere,  it  must  have 
imprinted  itself  on  folk-lore.  Then,  with  this  hypothesis  he  had 
dassiBed  the  superstitions  of  animals  and  plants  current  in  Britain 
under  heads  derived  from  savage  totemism,  and  he  had  found 
that  they  Btted  the  classification  so  completely,  each  section  over- 
lapping to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  such  a  classification  bdng 
established  as  a  working  hypothesis  only  for  future  labourers.  With 
reference  to  the  more  general  question  of  criticism  by  the  President, 
the  Sodetys  method  of  tabulation,  Mr.  Gomme  wished  to  enter  a 
strong  protest  against  any  plea  for  change  of  action.  Of  course,  no 
one  would  use  for  scientific  purposes  the  abstract  of  tales  only,  but 
they  would  use  the  abstracts  as  a  giude  to  the  tales  themselves. 
Mr.  Gomme  thought  the  President's  suggestion  to  compare  whole 
collections  of  one  savage  or  barbaric  people  with  wlicde  collections 
such  as  Grimm's  a  most  valuable  one,  but  still  the  tabulations  would 
assist  in  such  work  as  this.  The  tabulation  of  fblk-taks  was  not  a 
process  like  Mr.  Spencer's  tabulation  of  sociological  phenomena, 
because  no  choice  was  left  to  the  Ubulator  of  ft^-tales ;  he  had 
amply  to  set  down  all  and  everything.  We  might  possibly  improve 
the  fcurn,  and  certainly  the  index  of  incidents  was  one  branch  of  the 
tabulation  which  needed  dose  attention,  great  care,  and  considerable 
impro\*ement  of  method  by  the  tabulators.  But  this  could  be  accom- 
plished«  and  still  the  present  method  might  stand.  The  {vesent 
method  had  been  dedded upon  by  a  committee  cf  eminent  specialists 
in  fblk^tales^  and  he  thous^t,  until  some  considerable  progress  had 
been  made«  it  was  too  early  to  speak  of  the  scantiness  of  results. 
There  were  nwiny  workers^  and  they  m^ere  working  hard.  He  hoped 
that  when  MMue  <i  this  work  was  gameied.  the  President  would  admit 
that  the  Society's  plan  was  valuable.  1 1  would  be  enhanced  ten-fold  if 
other  countries  could  be  |^>t  to  adopt  the  same  or  a  sightly  modified 
plan,  and  he  thought  $ome  of  M.  Ploix's  snggestions  in  a  recent  issue 
of  KfVff  ^s  7>^MHH^ms  xvix^x  be  acted  upon. 

l>of.  Rh\*5  brcHii^ht  fMMiard  some  examples  of  anecdotes  about 
animals  fron^  Celtic  »aga  whk  K  he  tho4Tght«  might  plaosibhr  be  traced 
t\>  u^temism. 

Rev.  A.  1  o>XA*  irn>ati:ed  thai  a  kncwM^re  of  a  penon's  name 
pU>T\l  A  jj^t^at  |>a«  in  n\A^n^  Oiie«t*l  k^^M^d^ 
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FROM  the  earliest  recorded  times,  spells,  charms,  in- 
cantations, and  exorcising  formulas  have  been  in  use. 
They  were  employed  in  the  past  by  peoples  enjoying  a 
h^;her  civilisation,  like  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  are  current  at  this  moment  among 
those  whose  culture  has  never  reached  the  stage  of  making 
pottery,  like  the  Australians.  We  must,  therefore,  believe 
that  magic  songs  and  charms  were  a  very  early  expedient 
for  defence  against  the  dangers  of  the  unseen  world.  In- 
deed, they  are  almost  the  inevitable  result  of  an  animistic 
view  of  nature.  When  once  man  supposed  that  every 
visible  object,  whether  possessed  of  organic  life  or  no,  is 
inhabited  by  a  spirit  in  its  nature  but  a  double  of  himself, 
and  capable  of  injuring  or  benefiting  him,  he  would  natu- 
rally imagine  the  invisible  personage  could  be  influenced 
and  controlled  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  individual. 
A  Finnish  hunter  before  starting  for  the  forest  could 
sing: 

O  Kuutarf^  bake  a  suet  cake, 

A  honeyed  bannock,  Fiiivdtdry  ^ 

With  which  I'll  make  the  Forest  kind, 

Will  make  the  Backwoods  well  disposed 

Upon  my  hunting  days, 

During  the  times  I  seek  for  game. 

{Loitsu-runoja^  p.  201.) 

After  he  has  made  an  offering  he  can  say  : 

Approve,  O  Forest,  of  my  salt — my  dish  of  oats,  O  Tapio? 

{L.  jR.,  p.  226.) 

*  Moon's  daughter,  or  Mrs.  Moon. 

*  Sun's  daughter,  or  Mrs.  Sun.  s  The  forest  god. 
VOL.  I.  c 
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When  about  to  undergo  a  water-cure   the   patient   may 
recite : 

O  pure  water !  water's  Mistress ! 

Water's  Mistress  !  water's  Master ! 

Make  me  now  both  well  and  healthy, 

Beautiful  as  formerly, 

Since  I  pray  in  chosen  language. 

Since  I  give  thee  as  an  offering 

Blood  in  order  to  appease  thee, 

Salt  as  well  to  reconcile  thee. 

(Z.  R.,  p.  232.) 

If  the  presence  of  a  spirit  is  considered  undesirable,  it 
may  be  appealed  to  either  by  threats  or  promises  to 
remove  elsewhere.  As  spirits,  like  men,  are  not  of  equal 
strength,  and  may  prove  quite  as  obstinate,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  threaten  them  with  the  vengeance  of  a  greater 
and  more  powerful  spirit  who  happens  to  be  on  the  other 
side.  For  naturally  they  divide  into  two  classes,  good  and 
bad,  according  as  they  seem  such  in  their  behaviour  to- 
wards man.  In  this  case  the  man  of  understanding  and 
magic  lore  will  menace  the  recalcitrant  spirit  with  the 
anger  of  his  strong  ally,  the  powerful  beneficent  spirit, 
just  as  a  small  boy  threatens  a  bully  that  he  will  tell  his 
big  friend,  who  will  certainly  punch  the  tyrant's  head. 
For  instance,  rust  in  com  is  thus  addressed  in  a  Finnish 

spell : 

Depart,  O  Rust,  to  tufts  of  grass, 
"  Frog  "  I  get  inside  a  lump  of  clay. 
If  thou  should  raise  thy  head  from  there, 
Ukko  ^  will  split  thy  head  in  two 
With  a  silver  knife,  with  a  golden  club. 

(Z.  R,,  p.  150.) 

Another  incantation,  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  ends 
much  in  the  same  way : 

If  that  should  be  of  no  avail, 
Yet  there  is  Ukko  in  the  sky. 

^  The  thunder  god. 
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May  Ukk&  smash  thy  head, 

O  may  he  crush  it  into  pulp 

With  his  copper  waggon — his  iron  cart* 

(Z.  i?.,  p.  115.) 

A  sleigh,  with  posting  horses,  is  all  that  a  spirit  requires  in 
order  to  take  his  departure,  a  Finn  is  quite  ready  to  furnish 
him  with  that     One  formula  begins : 

If  thou  should  ask  to  travel  post — 
Should  for  a  driving-horse  beseech, 
ni  give  thee,  troth,  a  posting-horse — 
Procure  for  thee  a  dark  grey  nag, 
That  thou  may  journey  to  thy  home, 
To  thine  own  country  may  return. 

(Z,  A,  p,  20.) 

In  the  year  1880  Dr.  Lonnrot  edited  and  published 
a  very  large  collection  of  magic  songs,  Loitsu-rufwja ^ 
abounding  in  curious  ideas,  quaint  expressions,  and,  to  us 
modems,  strange  ways  of  regarding  nature,  which  demand 
the  attention  of  folk-lorists.  He  has  classified  their  con- 
tents under  a  number  of  headings  to  denote  their  purpose. 
After  a  long  introduction  the  collection  begins  with 
eighteen  general  formulas,  which  he  terms ;  Preliminary, 
Defensive,  Envy,  Vengeance,  Origination,  Reparation, 
Inflammation,  Expulsion,  Posting,  Pain,  Reproaching, 
Ecstasy,  Distress,  Boasting,  Stilling,  Menacing,  Exorcising, 
and  Fastening  formulas.  Then  follow  forty  liberating  or 
healing  charms  for  as  many  ailments  or  other  evils  ;  fifty- 
one  classes  of  magic  spells  and  charms  to  be  recited  on 
such  occasions  as  when  divining,  going  out  hunting,  fish- 
ing, at  a  marriage,  etc. ;  seventy-three  classes  of  prayers 
which  hardly  differ  from  many  of  the  preceding  ;  and, 
finally,  fifty-one  births  or  origins  of  animals  and  things. 
Altogether  there  are  893  magic  songs  under  233  separate 
heads. 

They  are,  without  exception,  in  the  same  metre  as  the 

Kaln^aia,  the  readers  of  which  must  be  already  acquainted 

c  3 
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with  the  general  nature  of  Finnish  spells,  charms,  and 
incantations.  The  Preliminary"  formulas  were  used  when 
the  wizard  was  about  to  begin  operations.  Defensive 
charms  were  of  use  when  going  on  a  journey  to  avert  the 
attacks  of  witches  and  evil  wishers.  Envy  formulas  ward 
off  the  baleful  effects  of  envious  glances.  The  Vengeance 
formula  inspires  any  kind  of  enemy  with  fear  In  healing 
the  sick  the  Origination  formula  was  employed  to  detect 
the  origin  of  a  disease  should  that  be  uncertain.  In  the 
Reparation  formula  the  originator  or  cause  of  any  disease 
or  injury  was  invoked  to  come  and  repair  the  damage  he 
had  committed.  The  Inflammation  formulas  were  useful 
for  snake-bites  and  inflammatory  wounds.  The  Expubion 
charms  were  employed  in  many  diseases,  but  especially  in 
such  as  were  thought  to  originate  from  "  elfshots"  and 
witchcraft  The  Posting  formula  might  be  recited  after 
an  Expulsion  or  Menacing  formula.  The  Pain  formula 
assuaged  pain,  aches,  and  contusions.  The  Reproaches 
were  used  after  a  bite  from  a  snake  or  from  any  animal, 
also  in  cases  of  toothache,  hurts  from  fire,  cold,  stones,  etc. 
By  means  of  the  Ecstasy  formula  a  wizard's  nature  became 
hardened  and  invigorated.  The  Distress  formula  was 
available  in  sudden  attacks  of  pain  and  disease.  In  the 
Boasting  formula  a  wizard,  by  dint  of  brag,  hoped  to  inspire 
other  wizards,  witches,  and  opponents  with  alarm,  and 
himself  with  confidence.  Great  pain  was  assuaged  by 
reciting  tlie  Stilling  formula.  The  Menaces  were  sung 
after  an  Expulsion  formula  when  that  had  proved  in- 
sufficient Diseases,  curses,  and  evils  wrought  by  witch- 
craft were  conjured  away  by  means  of  the  Exorcising 
formula.  When  this  had  been  effected,  these  evil  spirits 
were  pinned  to  the  spot  by  the  recitation  of  a  Fastening 
formula* 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  regret  that  Lonnrot  has 
not  given  these  magic  songs  in  their  original  form.  Several 
of  the  same  contents,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  have 
been  welded  into  one  to  fill  up  the  deficiences  which  each 
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{ndividual  one  contained.  This  he  did  on  the  score  that  a 
collector  is  never  given  a  charm  complete  ;  cither  through 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  reciter,  or  fear  lest  by  doing  so  it 
should  become  inoperative  when  he  again  requires  it  lor 
his  own  purposes. 

Though  the  births  or  origins  come  last  in  the  collection, 
I  propose  to  take  them  first,  on  account  of  their  greater 
variety  of  contents,  and  perhaps  their  greater  interest.  It 
does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand  what  may  have  led 
the  Finns  to  lay  stress  upon  knowing  the  name,  origin, 
and  birthplace  of  a  malevolent  Being,  such  as  a  disease,  a 
pajn,  a  beast  of  prey,  etc.  To  do  so  was  highly  natural, 
was  only  to  act  in  conformity  with  every  day's  experience. 
If  a  wizard  were  called  in  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit,  say  of 
Ague,  he  would  feel  confident  that  a  charm  in  which  it  was 
conjured  to  depart  under  the  name  of  Rheumatism  would 
be  of  no  avail  He  would  be  sure  Ague  would  refuse  to 
budge  unless  addressed  by  his  proper  name,  and  might 
even  strongly  resent  being  called  Rheumatism*  In  fact  it 
would  be  like  serving  a  man  with  a  summons  in  which 
someone  else's  name  had  been  substituted,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  inoperative.  It  was  therefore  the  business  of  a 
wizard  to  find  out  the  real  name  of  the  evil  Being,  which  in 
the  case  of  disease  was  tantamount  to  correctly  diagnosing 
the  symptoms.  With  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  it  would  be 
just  the  same.  If  through  them  a  farmer  lost  his  cows  or 
his  horses  pasturing  in  the  forest,  he  would  naturally  think 
that  reciting  charms  against  wolves  would  be  useless  if  the 
damage  had  been  committed  by  a  bean  He  would  feel 
3und  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  mischief.  But  in 
Ihe  collection  of  origins  about  to  follow,  several  will  be 
found  that  seem  to  be  rather  fragments  of  ordinary  songs, 
with  a  sly  vein  of  sarcastic  humour  running  through  them, 
than  serious  incantations  or  magic  songs. 

In  the  original  the  origins  are  given  in  alphabetical  order, 
but  here  I  have  roughly  classified  them  under  the  following 
heads ; 
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Mankind — man,  wizard. 

Animals — bear,  cat,  dog,  elk,  horse,  pig,  seal,  wolf — 
snake,  viper — lizard,  snail. 

Birds — raven,  titmouse. 

Fish — pike. 

Insects — cabbage-worm,  wasp. 

Vegetable  kingdom — birch,  flax,  oak,  trees. 

Metals — copper,  iron. 

Instruments — arrow,  boat,  net 

Diseases — ague,  cancer,  colic,  rickets  (atrophy),  scab,  skin 
eruption,  stitch  (pleurisy),  swelling  on  the  neck, 
toothworm  (toothache),  whitlow. 

Miscellaneous — ale, brandy,  cow-house-snake,  fire,  injuries 
caused  by  spells,  law-courts,  particles  of  chaff  in  the 
eye,  rust  in  corn,  salt,  salves,  sharp  frost,  stone, 
water. 

With  regard  to  the  translation,  I  have  tried  to  make  it 
as  literal  as  is  compatible  with  intelligibility,  and  with- 
out doing  too  great  violence  to  English  idiom.  For  I 
think  folk-lorists  require  a  greater  adherence  to  the  letter 
than  a  translation  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view 
ought  to  exhibit.  Yet,  as  the  original  is  in  metre,  a  certain 
rhythmical  measure  has  been  preserved  when  that  could  be 
done  without  loss  in  other  more  important  directions.  In 
Finnish,  the  second  line  of  a  couplet  is  nearly  always  a 
repetition  in  other  words  of  its  predecessor,  and  stands  in 
apposition  to  it  If  there  is  no  subject  or  no  verb  in  the 
second  line,  this  must  be  understood  from  the  line  above, 
though  sometimes  it  is  vice  versd.  As  I  think  intelligi- 
bility is  gained  by  placing  the  parallel  members  of  the 
couplet  side  by  side,  instead  of  one  below  the  other,  I  have 
given  two  Finnish  lines  in  one  line  in  English.  The 
apposition  is  marked  by  a  dash  when  any  portion  of  the 
first  member — subject,  verb,  or  preposition — has  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  second  member  to  complete  its  meaning. 
When  a  variant  {v.)  consists  of  a  single  couplet  or  only 
half  a  one,  it  is  given  in  the  body  of  the  text ;  when  of 
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several,  it  is  added  at  the  end.  A  capital  F  before  an 
English  word,  both  in  round  brackets,  means  that  the 
latter  is  the  literal  meaning  in  Finnish  of  the  word  it 
follows.  To  save  an  inordinate  number  of  footnotes,  a 
word  is  put  in  single  inverted  commas  to  show  that  it  must 
not  or  need  not  be  taken  quite  literally.  For  instance,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  epithet  *  golden'  means  *  dear, 
precious' ;  *  fiery*, '  holy*  are  occasionally  synonymous  with 
*  terrible*,  *  awful', '  dangerous*.  *  Iron'  as  an  attribute  may 
also  denote  *  iron-coloured'.  '  Toad'  as  a  term  of  abuse 
might  equally  be  translated  *  fiend,  wretch,  loathsome 
creature*.  Double  inverted  commas  are  used  to  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  epithets  applied  to  animals  or  personified 
objects.  In  Finnish  words  the  dotted  vowels  are  the 
narrowed  open  sounds  of  the  corresponding  undottcd 
vowels :  a  =  a  in  hand,  6  =  French  eu,  il  =  French  u,y  = 
y  in  you.  The  double  consonants  must  be  sounded  twice. 
The  main  stress  is  always  on  the  first  syllable. 

The  first  *  birth*  is  evidently  a  late  composition,  and  throws 
no  light  upon  early  Finnish  speculation  regarding  the 
origin  of  man. 

I. — The  Origin  of  Man. 

The  strange  phenomenon  [called]  man,  great  creature  of  the 

tribe, 
Was  made  from  a  clod  of  earth — fashioned  from  a  cake  [of 

mould]. 
To  him  the  Lord  give  breath,  the  Maker  breathed  it  from  his 

mouth. 

II.— The  Origin  of  the  Wizard  (noita). 

Of  course  I  know  the  wizard's  birth — the  fortune-teller's  (arpoja) 

origin. 
There  the  sorcerer  (rioita)  was  born — fortune-tellers  took  their 

rise 
Behind  the  limits  of  the  north,  in  Lapland's  flat  and  open  land ; 
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There  the  sorcerer  was  bom,  there  the  fortune-teller  was  bred 
Upon  a  bed  of  pine-boughs,  upon  a  pillow  made  of  stone. 

The  word  noita^  here  translated  wizard,  sorcerer,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Lapp  noaidde^  with  the  same  meaning. 
It  is  a  native  word,  and  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Votyak  nodcs^  nodo^  "  wise",  for  nodes  viurt^  "  wise  man**,  is 
the  word  used  in  their  translation  of  SL  Matthew,  just  as 
noaidde  is  used  in  the  Lapp  version  as  the  equivalent  of 
magus,  wise  man,  magician.  Among  the  epithets  applied 
to  the  noitia  are  **  fire-throated*',  "  vehement**, "  oblique- 
ej^,  and  "  Laplander  *.  Another  common  word  for  "wizard, 
wise  man**,  but  with  a  less  bad  connotation,  is  tietdjd^  a 
derivative  from  tictiia^  to  know,  to  understand,  literally 
*  the  knowcr,  he  that  understands  how  to  do  something". 
The  arpoja  is  the  man  who  makes  use  of  an  arpa,  **  lot, 
instrument  of  divination'',  to  divine  by.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  word  is  not  a  loan-word  from  the  Scandina- 
vian rrfiy,  *•  casting \  A  third  common  word  for  "witch 
sorcerer**  is  tv/A>,  from  the  Russian  volkkvo^  "  a  magus. 


III.— The  Origin  of  the  Bear, 

\\'hcit^>vas  *'hr\\\dtorchcad"  Ixvn*  was  **  honey-paws"  produced? 
There  >»^^  •*  l\rv\uiroTx?hwd"  K>m.  was  *•  honey-paws'*  produced, 
C'U^jso  lo  ihc  mvxva.  K\<ivic  the  $un,  upon  the  Great  Bear*s 

shovilderss 
From  there  wa:!^  he  le:  down  to  c^mh — to  a  honeyed  wood's 

interior. 
Into  a  >ei\iA:^.:  thicket'^  e^ij^e.  imo  a  li\^r<\Vix^iiT«d  cleft. 

jCi^r;>;>\"Ci,^  fore^  u>Ai^len,  rvv^ked  anj  swayed  him  to  and  fro 
In  A  iro\:en  enx^Vie.  in  ^siilvcr  s;rA|vs 
Inder  a  nr  w:;h  Vra^^ohing  crown,  ur.v;cr  a  bushv  i^inc. 


^  ^  Ixkc  wA.;a  s^T  r.ftoK" 
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** Broadibrehead'*  then  was  christened,  the  "scanty-haired 
one*'  was  baptised 
10  Close  to  '  fiery*  rapids,  at  the  eddy  of  a  '  holy*  stream* 
I  Wlio  undertook  to  christen  him  ?    The  King  of  Himmerkki  ^ 
\      himself, 

'  V,  /ukannes,  priest  of  gods, 

(  He  undertook  to  christen — ^to  baptise  the  **  scanty-haired'*. 
I  V.  Promised  to  christen  him. 
The  Virgin  Mary,  mother  dear,  the  holy  little  serving-maid, 
Both  acted  as  his  godmother  and  to  the  christening  carried  him. 
"What  was   the  name   they  gave  him  ?      **  Hulking  fellow" 

"  Litde  Hay^stacV*, 
*•  Lovely  shagg}^  coat  of  hair'*,  "Honey-paws",  "The  Corpulent'*. 


Varianis, 

in-it  Beside  the  river  Jordan,  at  an  eddy  of  the  holy  stream, 
E'en  Christ  was  at  the  christening,  the  Almighty  at  the  baptism. 

My  dear  *'  broadforehead**,  my  beloved,  my  lovely  little  "honey- 
paws", 

Of  course,  I  know  thy  stock — where  thou  wast  born,  "  broad* 
forehead", 

Wast  gotten,  thou  **blue  stumpy  tail",  wast  formed,  *'clavv 
footed  one". 

There  was  "  broadforehead**  born — aloft  within  the  sky, 

On  the  Moon's  points,  upon  the  Sun,  upon  the  Seven  Stars' 
back. 

Beside  the  maidens  of  the  Air,  near  Nature's  daughters. 
Fire  shot  in  flashes  from  the  sky,  air  turned  upon  a  whorP 

\^Tiile  **  broadforehcad'*  was  produced — **  lover  of  honey"  took 
his  shape. 


*  Himmtrkki  =  Swedish  Himind-rike^  kingdom  of  heaven. 

*  In  Karelia  ilma^  **  air'',  is  sometimes  used  for  maailma^  **  world", 
^liich  may  be  the  meaning  here.    But  in  general  terms  the  meaning 

dear  enough  that  when  the  bear  was  born  there  was  a  great  com- 
motion, and  N  ature's  general  ai-rangements  were  disturbed.  *'  WhorF 
might  also  be  taken  as  short  for  ^*  the  Lord's  whorr',  />,,  the  sun. 
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From  there  was  he  let  down  to  earth — into  a  honeyed  thickets' 

edge, 
To  be  well  nursed  by  Hongatat^ — ^well  rocked  by  Tuometar^ 
Close  to  a  stunted  fir-tree  root,  under  an  aspen's  branching  head, 
At  the  edge  of  "Forest-castle",'  at  the  'golden'  forest  home. 
Then  was  "broadforehead"  christened,  the  "dark  grey-haired 

one"  was  baptised 
Upon  a  honeyed  knoll. 
At  the  mouth  of  Sara-joki^  sound,  in  the  arms  of  Pohjas^ 

daughter. 
There  he  swore  his  oath  on  the  knee  of  Pohja^s  dame, 
In  the  presence  of  the  well-known*  God,  under  the  Blessed's 

beard. 
To  do  the  innocent  no  harm — no  injury  to  harmless  folk. 
To  walk  in  summer  properly,  to  trudge  along  beseemingly, 
To  live  a  life  of  joyousness 
Upon  a  swamp,  on  rising  knolls,  at  the  farthest  end  of  rutting 

[v.  playing]  heaths. 
To  rove  shoeless  in  summer — in  autumn  stockingless, 
In  the  worst  season  to  abide— pass  the  winter's  cold  in  laziness 
Within  an  oaken  room  near  "  Firbranch  castle's''^  edge, 
Beside  a  handsome  fir-tree's  root  (F.  shoe),  in  a  recess  of 

junipers. 

A  maiden  walked  along  the  air's  edge — a  girl  along  the  *  navel' 

of  the  sky, 
Along  the  outline  of  a  cloud,  along  the  heaven's  boundary, 
In  stockings  of  a  bluish  hue,  in  shoes  with  ornamented  heels, 
A  wool-box  in  her  hand,  under  her  arm  a  hair-filled  pouch. 
She  flung  the  wool  on  the  waters — cast  the  hair  upon  the  waves, 
Upon  the  clear  and  open  sea,  on  the  illimitable  waves. 

*  Firs  daughter,  or  Mrs.  Fir. 

2  Wild  bird-chcrr)'s  {Prunus  paJus\  daughter, 
s  =1  Metsola,  the  Forest  home.    "  Golden*',  as  an  attribute  of  the 
forest,  means  "  abounding  in  game**. 

*  Sedge  River. 

*  Pohja  means  the  north.    PohjoLM^  the  northern  home. 
^  Or  manifest. 
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These  the  wind  rocked  to  and  fro— the  restless  breeze  swan^^ 
back  and  fore, 
The  water's  current  (F.  breath)  swayed, 
As  li  five  tufts  of  spinning- wool,  as  if  six  hanks  of  liax 
To  a  honeyed  forest's  edge — a  honeyed  [v.  pagan]  proraontory*s 
poiJit. 
1 1  The  forest  mistress,  Muiikkiy^  the  careful  wife  of  Tapio's  home, 
Ran  waist-deep  into  the  water — up  to  her  garter  in  the  wet, 
Snatched  the  tuft  from  the  water,  stuffed  the  wool  into  her  bosom, 
Speedily  she  tied  it  up,  neatly  folded  it  up. 
Placed  it  in  a  maple  basket — in  a  pretty  little  cradle. 

She  walked  then  to  a  grove  of  firs — to  a  blue  wood's  interior, 
To  a  'golden'  hillock's  side  under  a  '^coppers-breasted  hill 
She  saw  a  fir  with  branching  head,  with  branching  head  with 

golden  sprays, 
Lifted  the  swaddling  bands,  raised  up  the  golden  chains 
To  the  stoutest  of  the  boughs — the  widest  spreading  branch  of  fir 
She  rocked  her  friend,  swang  her  darling  to  and  fro 
Under  ^st,  woollen  coverlits — eight  sheepskin  coverings, 
In  a  blue  wood*s  interior — the  centre  of  a  'golden'  ring.^ 
She  tended  wee  "  broadforehead"  there,  reared  the  **  splendid 
coat  of  hair" 
I  In  a  den  of  spruce — a  bush  of  tender  fir. 
I  z\  Under  a  little  shed  of  oak. 

**Broadforehead''  grew  magnificent — shot  up  to  be  extremely 
grand, 
Short  of  foot  and  bent  of  knee,  with  flattened  nose»  and  corpulent, 
Broadheaded,  with  a  stumpy  nose  and  splendid  shaggy  coat  of 
hair. 
As  yet  he  had  no  teeth — ^no  claws  whatever  had  been  formed. 
The  forest  mistress,  Mulikkt\  expressed  herself  in  words : 

**  I'd  put  together  claws  for  him^ — would  also  procure  teeth 
If  he  would  not  begin  to  harm — not  hurry  ofi*  to  evil  deeds." 
Therefore  **  broadfortihead'*  swore   his   oath  on  the  forest 
mistress'  knees 
In  presence  of  the  wellrknown  God,  below  the  Almighty's 
countenance, 


i  •*  The  benevolent,  the  friendly." 

^  y>.j  a  place  surrounded  by  trees  where  there  was  plenty  of  game. 
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That  he  would  never  do  a  wrong — ^not  perpetrate  atrocious  deeds. 
The  Maker  was  himself  the  judge,  the  Maker's  children — 

jurymen. 
The  forest  mistress,  Mieiikki^  the  careful  wife  of  Tapids  home, 
Started  to  make  a  search  for  teeth,  to  make  inquiries  after  claws 
From  hard-wooded  rowans,  from  rough  and  dried-up  junipers, 
From  tough  and  knotty  roots,  from  resinous  and  hardened 

stumps. 
From  them  she  did  not  get  a  claw — she  did  not  light  upon  a 

tooth. 
A  pine  was  growing  on  a. heath,  a  fir  stretched  upwards  on  a 

knoll, 
A  silver  bough  was  on  the  pine,  a  golden  branch  upon  the  fir. 
The  woman  (Juipd)  seized  them  with  her  hands, 
From  them  she  put  together  claws. 

Fastened  them  in  the  jaw-bones,  planted  them  in  the  gums. 
Then  she  let  go  her  "  little  shock" — sent  her  darling  out 
To  tramp  the  countries  of  the  North — scurry  through  woody 

tracts. 
She  sent  him  forth  to  tramp  a  swamp — ramble  through  bushy 

copse. 
To  pass  the  sides  of  fields  run  wild — scramble  o'er  sandy  heaths^ 
But  no  permission  did  she  give  to  come  where  cattle  range. 
Within  the  sound  of  cattle-bells,  on  tracts  where  tinkling  bells 

are  heard. 

Variants, 

1-4  The  prominent  bridegroom,  George,  son  of  the  supreme  man, 
1-8  Kuihiana^  was  moving  upon  the  waters, 
Dropt  wool  on  the  waters,  kept  dealing  out  tufts  of  wool, 
Six  years  they  moved  about — bobbed  up  and  down  for  seven 

summers, 
Moved  [lightly]  as  a  hank  of  flax,  rolled  [lightly]  as  a  shock  of 
wool 


1  "  The  emaciated  or  complaining  creature."  The  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  that  I  know  of.  The  word  may  be  a  mistake  foi 
Kuippana  =  **  long-necked'*,  king  of  the  forest,  and  supposed  to  be 
an  alias  of  Tapio* 
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n  The  Virgin  Mary,  mother  dear,  the  holy  Utile  serving-maid. 
It  The  honeyed  Virgin  Mary  saw  the  wool-tuft  on  the  water, 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  last  piece  (r)  will  be  found 
m  the  Kalivala^  xlvi,  363,  etc. 

{d) 
i "  Shaggy/*  I  remember  thy  birth,  thy  bringing  up,  **  horror  of 
I        the  land''. 

( r,  I  remember  *^  shaggyV  birth,  the  bringing  up  of  **cvil  soot"* 
There  wast  thou  born,  "cunning  one"* — brought  up,  O  **  horror 

of  the  land", 
In  furthest  limits  of  *he  North,  in  Lapland's  wide-extending 
woods — 

J  On  an  alder-mountain's  slopes — the  shoulders  of  a  pine-branch 
Kill. 
I  r.  Under  a  birch-tree's  triple  root,  in  the  recess  of  two  stumps. 

Thy  father  is  Putktnen^  thy  mother  Putkitar? 
i  Thy  other  kinsfolk  Putkinens^  thou  art  thyself  a  Putkinen. 
f  IT,  Thy  kin  are  in  a  grove  of  firs,  thy  den  is  in  a  clump  of  pines. 
On  moss  thou  wast  begotten — reared  in  a  heather  clump, 
In  a  dense  copse  of  willows— a  grove  of  wild  bird  cherry-trees, 
C  On  the  north  side  of  a  brook — the  south  (F.  sun)  side  of  a  hill, 
t  Vn  On  the  lee-side  of  a  stone — ^the  north  side  of  a  hill* 
Indeed  I  was  there  myself  as  highest  juryman, 
While  the '  reindeer-cow'  was  being  made — the  *  cow*  fashioned. 
The  open-handed  Pokja  dame  knocked  out  a  head  from  a  knoll, 
Dashed  out  a  back  from  a  pine— teeth  from  a  water-compassed 
stone, 
i  Eyes  from  quartz  stone^ — ears  from  the  stuffing  of  a  shoe, 
z\  Eyes  from  a  moonshine  stone — feet  from  a  tuft  of  spinning 

wool, 

Then  rattled  off  to  the  christening,  carried  him  off  to  be  bap- 
tized* 


( 


*  Or  "  tangled  ball". 

*  From  puiki^  angelica,  bearwort,  cows-parsnip ;  plants  on  which 
,  are  said  to  feed. 

»  Mrs.  Putkinen. 
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IV. — The  Origin  of  the  Cat. 

I  know  of  course  cat's  origin — the  incubation  of  "  greybeard". 

The  cat  was  gotten  on  a  stove — ^has  a  girFs  nose,  a  hare's  head, 
C  A  tail  of  HiisVs  plait  of  hair^  claws  of  a  viper, 
\v,  K  tail  of  snake's  venom. 

Feet  of  cloudberries,  the  rest  of  its  body  is  of  the  wolfs  race, 

V. — ^The  Origin  of  the  Dog. 

(^.) 
C  Whelp's  genesis  is  from  the  wind,  dog's  origin  from  chilly  wind 
Xv,  a  pup's  from  shining  of  the  sun. 

/  The  old  woman  Louhiatar^  mistress  of  Pohjola^  the  whore, 
X  V.  Uhfamo/a's^    [  Ulappald!^^  blind  one,  the  wholly  blind   of 
(  Vdinold^ 

Slept  with  her  back  to  the  wind — her  side  to  the  north-west 
The  wind  made  her  pregnant,  chilly  wind  made  her  womb  heavy. 

Why  is  her  womb  heavy  ?    She  bore  a  dog  in  her  womb, 
A  puppy  dog  below  her  spleen,  an  earthly  creature  in  her  liver 
Of  one  month  old,  of  two  months  old. 
She  at  the  end  of  three  months^  time 
Began  to  throw  her  litter — to  lighten  her  belly. 
From  her  womb  she  threw  a  dog — a  whelp  from  under  her 

spleen. 
Who  carried  the  swaddling  clothes — the  pup's  coarse  swaddling 
bandages  ? 
The  furious  Pineforest  Crone  carried  the  swaddling  clothes, 
Rocked  [the  pup]  in  her  own  linen,  dandled  it  in  her  lap, 
Caused  the  whelp  to  tread  [the  ground] — the  "  woolly  tail"  to 
mark  the  way. 


'  An  alias  of  Pohjola^  derived  from  uniy  "  sleep". 

*  "  A  remote,  distant  land ;  a  wide,  open,  flat,  barren  district ;  a 
land  behind  the  open  sea",  ulafipa  is  another  name  tor  Pohjola, 

3  ''  Vdindmoinen^s  home."  In  the  old  Kalevala^  in  a  variant  to  ii, 
89,  90,  Untamoinen  is  the  parallel  word  to  Vaincimdinen^  and  at  xvi, 
271,  "the  waters  of  the  Vienci^  (the  Dwina,  falling  into  the  White  Sea), 
arc  parallel  "to  the  open  ulappd^  (open  sea).  Vdind  is  the  Finnish  and 
Esthonian  word  for  the  other  Dvina,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 
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The  best  maiden  of  Pohjola 
Was  standing  near  a  wall,  was  underneath  the  window  front, 
Engaged  in  melting  virgin  honey, 
The  honey  hardened  on  her  finger-points,  with  it  she  smeared 

[its]  teeth. 
A  useful  dog  was  the  result,  a  neat,  white-collared  dog  was  got 
That  does  not  eat  one  up,  that  does  not  bite  the  very  least. 

Variants. 

2.  The  choice  \v.  little]  woman,  Penitar^  \v.  Pem'afar], 

(6.) 
I  know  of  course  dog's  genesis,  I  guess  a  puppy's  origin. 
He  was  made  on  a  dust  heap — prepared  on  a  meadow. 
Begotten  of  eight  fathers,'  bom  of  one  mother. 
Earth's  mistress,  Manuhutary^  knocked  out  a  head  from  a  knoll, 
Procured  legs  from  fence  stakes — ears  from  a  water-lily's  leaves. 
Struck  out  gums  from  the  east  [wind],  formed  the  muzzle  from 
wind. 

Parts  of  {a)  will  be  found  in  the  old  Kalevala,  vii,  206,  etc. 
In  a  variant  added  at  the  end  of  that  edition  it  says  : 
"That  the  blind  old  man  of  Uloppala — another  name  for 
Pohjola — slept  with  his  own  mother,  threw  himself  power- 
less on  her  breasts,  on  the  surface  of  a  swamp,  on  a  hillock, 
where  muddy  water  moves."  After  this  she  becomes  preg- 
nant with  a  dog,  as  in  the  versions  here  given. 

VI. — The  Origin  of  the  Elk. 

Where  was  the  elk  bom — the  son  of  Rock*  reared  ? 

There  was  the  elk  born — the  son  of  Rock  reared 

On  the  surface  of  a  windy  marsh. 

In  a  dense  clump  of  wild  bird  cherries — a  thick  grove  of  willows. 

Its  back  is  from  a  bent  birch-tree, 

^  Derived  from  peni^  "  a  pup,  whelp". 

^  Compare  this  with  the  Zyrian  expression  for  a  bastard — a  **  twelve 
father  child". 
3  A  derivative  of  manu^  "  the  dry  land,  continent". 
*  Karinpoika, 
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Its  l^s  from  fence-stakes,  its  head  from  a  root  of  ash. 
The  rest  (A  its  body  from  rotten  wood — its  hair  from  horsetail 
grass. 

This  short  piece  may  be  compared  vnih  the  humorous 
description  in  the  Kalevala,  xiii,  105-194,  of  the  elk,  made 
by  the  Hiisi  folk,  after  which  Lemminkainen  had  such  a 
wild-goose  chase.  There  are  several  Finnish  riddles  in 
which  Hiisfs  elk  means  a  pine-tree  pure  and  simple.  Hiisfs 
elk  has  100  horns,  its  skin  is  eaten,  its  blood  is  sold,  its 
flesh  is  burnt  ?  Answer. — A  pine,  its  bark  (eaten  in  seasons 
of  scarcity),  tar  and  wood. 

Father  was  seeking  lynxes,  was  hunting  Hiisi s  elks  ; 
he  .struck  down  an  elk  in  Hiisi s  land,  its  bones  rattled  down 
on  the  heath,  he  carried  off  the  blood  to  Abo?  Answer. — 
A  tar-bumcr  is  seeking  tarwood  in  the  forest,  lops  off  the 
branches,  and  carries  the  tar  to  a  town. 

An  elk  was  killed  in  Hiisi s  land,  the  bones  were  charred 
upon  the  heath,  the  blood  was  carried  to  a  town  ?  Answer. 
— Tar-burning ;  a  pine-tree,  the  branches,  the  tar. 

As  Hiisi 5  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  word  of 
explanation  is  due  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
Finnish  mythology.  The  Finns  have  several  words  for 
"devil,  fiend",  such  as  Hiisi,  and  its  diminutive  Hitto, 
Lempo,  Perkele,  Piru^  Pirulainen,  paha  lienki  (evil  spirit). 
Paholainen  fthc  Evil  One),  Juutas,  Of  these,  Perkele  and 
Piru  arc  derived  from  the  Sclavonic  Perkunas,  Penm  (the 
thunder  gfxl; ;  Juntas  is  thought  to  be  the  New  Testament 
Judas  ;  the  others  arc  native  words.  To  Finnish  ears  Hiisi 
sounds  less  bad  than  Perkele ;  "  Go  to  Hiisi'  means  "  Go  to 
the  deuce",  while  "  Go  to  Perkele"  means  "Go  to  the  Devil". 
The  reason  probably  is  that  the  latter  is  the  Biblical  word 
for  Devil,  and  therefore  connotes  all  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  teaches  of  him.  Hiisi  in  the  genitive,  before  the 
adjective  "  big",  corresponds  with  the  English  expression 
"devilish  big"  or  "deuced  big".  Originally  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  mountain  or  a  wooded  mountain  divinity.  In 
the  magic  songs  he  and  his  people  are  sometimes  said  to 
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inhabit  a  mountain  ;  and  in  one  couplet,  given  below,  Hiisi 
stands  as  a  parallel  word  to  mountain,  just  as  we  have  seen 
above  that  Tapio  can  be  used  as  a  synonym  of  forest. 
Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bishop 
Agricola  uses  the  plural  of  hiisi  in  the  sense  of  **  heights^ 
wood-grown  heights,grove'V  though  in  his  metrical  epitome 
of  Finnish  mythology  occurs  the  line,  "  Hiisi  procured 
profit  from  the  forest' \  that  is,  he  aided  a  hunter  in 
obtaining  game.  In  course  of  time  we  shall  find  **  Hiisfs 
dog"  or  cat  used  as  an  epithet  for  disease  in  general  and  for 
toothache  in  particular;  "his  seal*'  (phoca)  is  rickets, 
atrophy  ;  **  his  fungus"  is  a  tumour  or  a  boil ;  "  his  bird"  is 
the  wagtail — LetNpo's  is  the  raven ;  he  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  wolf;  from  his  loo-horned  ox  with  1,000  nipples  on  its 
breast  magic  salves  and  ointments  are  obtained.  This 
wonderful  animal  must  surely  be  a  pine  or  fir-tree,  with 
its  innumerable  projecting  points  like  nipples. 


vn.— The  Origin  of  the  Horse. 

The  horse's  origin  is  from  //iin'^the   choice  foaFs   from  a 

mountain, 
Id  a  room  with  a  door  of  fire — a  smithy  with  an  iron  ridge. 
Its  head  is  made  of  stone,  its  hoofs  of  rock, 
Its  leg?  are  constructed  of  iron,  its  back  is  made  of  steel. 

In  several  riddles  Hiisi's  horse,  or  simply  a  horse,  means 
thunder  and  lightning,  or  fire  and  flame,  fire  and  smoke. 
For  instance  : 

A  horse  neighed  from  Hiisi*s  land ;  the  knocking  of  its 
collar,  the  shaking  of  the  harness  was  heard  here  ? 

Answer. — Thunder  in  the  clouds,  and  lightning. 

A  horse  neighed  in  Hiisi  s  land,  the  collar  shoke,  the 
harness  gleamed  in  this  direction  ?    Thunder  and  lightning. 

A  horse  is  in  its  stall,  its  tail  is  above  the  door  ?  The 
fire  in  a  stove  and  the  flame  at  its  mouth  ;  fire  and  smoke. 


*   ViriUdjd^  ii,  p.  1 7 1. 
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I  have  given  these  examples  to  suggest  that  a  singer  in 
a  joking  humour  might  occasionally  have  in  mind  some- 
thing other  than  a  real  animal  when  narrating  its  origin. 


viiL— The  Origin  of  the  Pig. 

The  origin  of  a  pig  is  known^-of  "  downwards-carried  snout" 
is  guessed. 

{lynymys^  is  thy  mother,  Kynymy^  is  thy  father. 
V.  Kynoner^  \v,  St.  KyndHen\  is  thy  father. 

With  snout  and  hoofs  plough  up  the  ground,  with  snout  rout 

up  the  turf, 
[But]  pray  don't  tear  the  fences  down — don't  roll  away  the 
gates. 

A  couple  of  amusing  Finnish  stories  about  pigs  will  be 
found  in  the  Folk-Lore  Journal^  v,  p.  164. 


IX.— The  Origin  of  the  Seal. 

A  fellow  rises  from  the  sea — raises  himself  from  out  the  waves 

That  counts  the  ocean  isles — keeps  watch  on  water's  fish. 

Six  flowers  \v,  cups]  are  in  his  hand,  six  at  the  tip  of  every 

flower. 
All  are  full  of  train-oil, 
They  congealed  into  seals. 

O  seal !  "  round  boy" 
That  roves  about  the  sea,  "  rough  creature"  of  the  ocean  fields, 
Refuse'  was  thy  father,  Refuse  was  thy  mother. 
Thou  art  Refuse  thyself. 
Go  hence,  whither  I  command. 
Into  the  sea*s  black  mud — [its]  blue  clay. 
Into  a  dragon's  (F.  salmon-snake)  throat. 


1  A  derivative  from  tyny^  tynos,  "  a  hog". 

2  **  Provided  with  a  short  stump,  snout"  {lyna), 

3  Hylky  (refuse)  seems  to  be  a  pun  on  hylke^  a  seal. 
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X.— The  Origin  of  the  Wolf. 

0  great  hungry  wolf,  excessively  fat  *  dog' ! 

1  know  thy  stock,  I  know,  sly  brute,  thine  origin. 

A  country  girl,  a  dry-land  lass,  was  travelling  on  her  way. 

Trod  over  swamps,  trod  over  lands,  trod  over  sandy  heaths, 

Trod  over  places  trod  before,  trod  over  quite  untrodden 
ground. 

She  plucked  flowers  from  withered  grass — pellicles  from  tufts 
of  grass. 

Wound  them  about  her  winding-cloth — into  her  tattered  head- 
attire. 

At  last  she  sat  upon  a  stone  at  a  verdant  thicket's  edge. 

There  she  combed  her  locks — she  brushed  her  hair, 

She  caused  her  pearls  to  rattle — her  golden  ornaments  to  clink. 

A  pearl  dropt  down  among  the  grass — a  golden  trinket  with  a 
crash. 

From  this  the  "crafty  one"  was  born — the  "hairy  foot"  was 
reared, 

The  "  woolly  tail"  has  thriven,  the  wolfish  breed  was  bred. 

O  everlasting  "  gad  about",  an  evil  son  for  all  thy  life, 
Whence  is  thy  stock,  from  what,  "  dread  one",  thine  origin  ? 
Is  it  from  wind  or  from  the  sky — from  a  lake's  deep  eddy 

(F.  navel)  ? 
It's  not  from  wind,  not  from  the  sky,  not  from  a  lake's  deep 

eddy. 
"  Dread  one,"  I  know  thine  origin — thine  upbringing,  "  horror 

of  the  land". 
Sydjatdr^  spat  on  the  waters — "defective  shoulder"^  on  the 

waves, 

*  The  Ogress,  from  sybjd^  "an  eater,  devourer*',  with  a  suffix  to 
denote  a  woman. 

*  Lapa-lieto,  Elsewhere  she  is  called  Za/rt-^/V//^, "  shoulder  Hiisf, 
Lapa  can  also  be  translated  "  hip-bone". 

D  3 
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(  Then  Kuolatat^  appeared,  from  out  the  sea  rose  Kuolatar, 
\  V,  from  out  the  sea  rose  Nuoratar*^  [v.  Maarmiar\ 

Upon  a  treeless  isle — a  stoneless  reef. 

She  rubbed  her  two  palms,  scrubbed  both  of  them, 

Obtained  a  little  scurf, 

[Then]  flung  it  on  the  waters— on  the  undulating  sea 

Over  her  left  shoulder. 

A  wind  wafted  it  ashore  into  a  secluded  forest. 

There  wast  thou  born,  O  "  windy  throat",  there  didst  arrive,  O 
"  hairy  nose". 

Didst  appear  on  the  open  sea,  wast  reared  in  a  secluded  forest. 

(..) 

Wolfs  origin  is  known — where  the  wolf  was  bom. 
(  The  old  woman  Loveatar^  mistress  of  Pohjola^  the  whore, 
\v,  K  crone  of  Viro?  a  rampant  quean,  an  old  woman  raging  mad 

When  bringing  forth  her  sons — giving  birth  to  her  children 
/  In  the  hollow  of  a  frosty  pool,  in  an  icy  well's  recess 
I V,  on  the  lid  of  an  icy  well 

The  fruit  of  her  womb  is  not  born,  the  foetus  is  not  brought  to 
birth. 

She  removed  to  another  place,  was  delivered  of  her  sons 

In  a  dense  grove  of  wild  bird  cherries,  'raid  branches  broken 
by  the  wind. 

The  fruit  of  the  womb  was  bom  there,  the  foetus  brought  to 
birth. 
There  she  begat  a  splendid*  boy 

That  eats  up  bone,  bites  flesh,  draws  blood  quite  fresh. 

When  she  had  begotten  him  she  said : 

"  Alas  for  my  wretched  son,  seeing  my  wretched  son  is  one 

That  eats  up  bone,  bites  flesh,  draws  blood  quite  fresh, 
j  Were  I  to  bring  him  to  a  room  (he  would  destroy  my  room), 
(  V.  fire  would  burn  my  room, 

C  Were  I  to  build  for  him  a  bath  (he  would  deduce  my  bath  to  bits) 
I V,  water  would  sweep  my  timberwork  away." 

'  From  kuoluy  "  slaver,  drivel". 

2  From  nuora^  "  a  cord,  rope". 

3  Esthonia,  *  Ironical, 
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)ld  i  dinanu'ifK^n  said  : 
**  Just  let  him  live  in  happiness 
Near  a  wilderness  where  squirrels  live^  in  a  secluded  forest" 


XL — ^The  Origin  of  the  Snake, 

I  know,  *'  crafty  one'V  thine  origin — thine  upbringing,  "  horror 

of  the  land", 
Why  thou,  O  snake,  wast  born  in  grass — ^wast  formed  on  the 

earth  by  spells,  O  *  worm*. 
Thou  wast  bom,  "  crafty  one'\i  wast  reared,  "  horror  of  the  land", 
/  Upon  a  rugged  rock,  upon  the  earth's  lowlying  depths. 
(  r.  Upon  a  smooth  rock  in  a  dark  secluded  forest, 
Hiisi  ran  along  the  earth,  ffitsi  ran,  the  earth  perspired* 
He  ran  o^er  swamps,  ran  over  lands,  o*er  Lapland's  ample 

wooded  tracts, 
Sweat  trickles  from  his  hair,  from  his  beard  a  lather  pours. 
The  **  dread  one"  as  he  ran  succumbed — wearied  as  he  sped 

along. 
The  "  strong  one'*  sank  upon  a  stone — fell  to  the  ground  upon 

a  rock. 
Swooned  upon  a  hilltop,  slept  on  a  boulder  in  a  mead. 
He  slept  awhile  upon  the  hill — for  long  upon  the  point  of  rock, 
He  snored  extremely  as  he  slept,  snorted  as  he  lay  asleep, 
From  the  *  toad's'  mouth  saliva  poured— froth  from  **uglyV' 

jaws» 
Foam  from   me     -  strong   one's"   nose,   a   clot  from   Lcmpds 

stumpy  nose 
Upon  fresh  quartz  stone  (F,  thunderstone)  upon  a  rugged  rock, 
Sycjaifir  was  passing  by  and  ate  the  slaver  on  the  rock. 
TheJ  slaver  bums  her  in  the  throat — caused  a  pricking  in  her 

teeth. 
She  spat  it  from  her  mouth  on  the  waters,  dropi  the  slaver  on 

the  waves. 
Wind  rocked  it  to  and  fro,  the  ocean  swell  kept  swaying  it 
Upon  the  clear  and  open  sea,  upon  the  lumpy  waves* 


«  Or  **  tangled  bair\ 
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Water  stretched  it  long,  and  twisted  it  into  a  *  distaff ',^ 

A  wind  then  wafted  it  ashore,  water  drew  it  to  a  cape, 

A  current  flung  it  on  a  rock  into  a  high  cliff's  cavity. 

A  wind  blew  it  hard,  a  chill  wind  dried  it  by  degrees. 

The  sun  baked  it  into  a  spiral  form  in  the  cliff's  cave  upon  the 

beach, 
At  the  side  of  a  speckled  stone — the  bosom  of  an  evil  flagstone. 
Hiisi  gave  life  to  it,  Hru  gave  it  eyes  by  spells, 
Ltmpo  formed  the  jawbones,  the  "  vile  one"  assembled  the  teeth. 
Hence  came  "  Tuoni's*  grub'*,  "  Tuoni's  grub",  "  worm  of  the 

earth". 
Origin  was  given  to  the  snake,  a  name  was  given  to  the  "evil 

one". 

Oho  !  "  evil  pagan",  thy  stock  is  known, 

h  Juntas  started  off"  to  run— a  weak-legged  man  to  totter  oflf.   • 

The  wretch  became  dizzy  with  anxiety  as  he  had  done  an  evil 

deed. 
He  ran  all  day,  he  ran  for  two,  forthwith  he  ran  a  third  besides. 
The  villain  came  from  the  east — the  *  toad'  from  the  place  of 

dawn. 
When  he  had  come  a  long  distance,  at  the  close  of  the  third 

day, 
TYxt/uutaSy^  as  he  ran,  succumbed — wearied  as  he  tottered  on, 
(Fell  to  the  ground  upon  a  rock,  flopped  upon  a  heap  of  stones, 
\v.  Upon /esus^  stone  of  joy,*  upon  the  Creator's  rock  of  sports, 
(  Sank  upon  a  mountain  slope,  drooped  upon  a  weathered  stone, 
(  V,  upon  the  south  (F.  sun)  side  of  a  hill. 

He  snorted  as  he  slept  [v,  died],  he  violently  writhed. 
/^sus  pursued  his  way,  was  travelling  on  a  journey 
With  three  of  his  disciples — two  talkative  companions. 
Juutas  sprang  from  the  path — "  worn  out  shoe"  from  the  rock, 
Piru  began  to  hurry  off"— made  sudden  efforts  for  a  bolt. 
Slaver  ran  from  the  '  toad's'  mouth — slime  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  scamp. 

^  =  snake  ;  cf.  xi,/  line  5. 

2  The  god  of  death.  3  ^.  Ruotus,  Herod. 

*  A  stone  where  festivities  and  sports  are  held. 
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The  sun  baked  it  hard,  Piru  stretched  it  long. 
St.  Pckr  sees  the  *  toad's'  slaver  on  the  rock, 
The  evil  one^s  slime  upon  the  weathered  rock. 
2 1  He  looks  at  %  he  tarns  it  [to  see]  what  the  clod  on  the  rock  is. 
He  began  to  talk  about  it. 
"  What  would  become  of  that  and  into  what  would  it  take 

shape. 
If  thou,  Lord,  bestowed  life,  if  thou,  O  God,  gave  it  eyes  by 

spells?" 
25  The  great  Creator  says,  the  spotless  God  speaks  thus  : 
"  Evil  would  come  from  evil,  a  *  toad'  from  a  *  toad's'  seed, 
A   hideous    one  Iroin  a  fatherless  one,  a  useless   one  from  a 

motherless.*' 
SL  Fettr  says— breaks  forth  in  words  a  second  time  ; 
•'  Kindly  accord  it  life,  O  Lord,  form  eyes  for  it  by  spells,  O 

God, 
Let  it  move  through  withered  grass,  go  rustling  tlirough  grassy 

tufts, 
Creep  among  roots  of  trees,  observe  the  heather  stalks.^' 
Immediately  the  Lord  gave  hfe — God  made  it  eyes  by  spells, 
To  the  vomit  of  the  evil  man — the  slaver  of  the  hideous  *  toad' 
From  that  then  the  "  cunning  one*'  originated — the  evil  '  pod' 

increased, 
A  snake  began  to  hiss — a  black  *  worm*  to  writhe, 
To  move  on  its  belly  along  the  ground,  to  crawl  upon  its 

stomach. 

Variants. 

2U  He  turns  it  with  his  stick,  i\  He  tried  it  with  his  finger. 

25.  Good  fesus  made  reply :  *'  No  need  to  give  an  evil  being  life." 

(^■) 

"IVhence  is  *auturan  worm's' origin — *  winter  worm's*  occurrence  ? 
Hence  *  autumn  worm*  originated — *  winter  worm^  lias  occurred. 
\JCih6kmla^^  Aijo's'^  son, 
f .  Ikama,^  v.  Kihama,^  v.  Kilamo  sat  upon  a  stone, 


»  *•  Bubbling  slaver," 

*  Supposed  to  be  another  name  for  Ukko^  the  thunder  god,  and  to 
have  the  same  meaning  ;  cf.  Lapp,  aija^  *'  grandfather,  thunder",  and 
the  Esthonian  dijO'ley  '*  go  to  the  devil" 

»  •*  The  sobbcr,  stammerer^'  (?)  *  "The  hisscr"  (?) 
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The  "  good  for  nothing"  sat  on  a  stone,  the  "  useless  fellow" 

slept  on  a  rock. 
From  it  he  slipt  off  suddenly  down  on  the  north  side  of  a  stone. 
Slaver  dript  from  the  beast's  mouth — saliva  from  the  'toad's' 

jaws. 
Syojdtdr  remarked  it— ate  up  the  slaver  on  the  stone,- 
Spat  it  upon  the  waters — splashed  it  down  upon  the  waves. 
The  spittle  moves  upon  the  sea,  the  flat  lump  rolls  upon  the 

waves, 
The  *  froth'— upon  the  mighty  waters. 
Wind  came  and  gathered  it  together,  waves  drifted  it  against  a 

rock. 
Into  the  inside  of  an  iron  [coloured]  reed,i  into  the  side  of  a 

thick  grass. 
Hence  its  origin  arose,  its  production  was  produced. 
Whence  was  life  obtained  for  it,  whence  was  its  poison  flung  ? 
Thence  was  life  obtained  for  it,  thence  was  the  poison  flung. 
From  the  fire  of  hell,  from  the  flame  of  the  evil  power. 

0  underground  black   '  worm',  O   *  grub',   the  hue  of  death 

(Tuont), 

1  know  thy  stock  with  all  thy  bringing  up. 
Syojatdr  is  thy  mother,  a  water-devil*  thy  parent. 

Syojdtdr  was  rowing  on  the  water,  "  fire-throat"  was  bobbing 

up  and  down 
In  a  copper  boat  wtth  a  red  sail. 
6  Syoj&tdr  spat  on  the  water — let  drop  a  lump  upon  the  waves, 
A  wind  rocked  it  to  and  fro,  a  water  current  swayed  it. 
Rocked  it  for  six  years,  for  seven  summers. 
Upon  the  clear  and  open  sea — the  illimitable  waves. 
The  water  stretched  it  long,  the  sun  baked  it  soft. 
The  water's  surge  directed  it,  the  billows  drive  it  ashore, 
The  ocean  breakers  dash  it  against  the  sides  of  a  thick  tree. 


*  Or  "pipe,  tube";  "  closed-up  reed  or  tube"  is  an  epithet  of  the 
watersnake  in  the  Kaievala^  xv,  592. 

*  Vetehinen. 
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Three  of  Nature's  daughters  {Luonnotar)  were  walking 
On  the  shore  of  the  raging  sea,  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean's 

swell, 
They  saw  the  [spittle]  on  the  shore  and  spoke  with  these  words : 
"What  would  become  of  that 

If  the  Creator  gave  it  life — ^put  eyes  in  its  head  by  spells  ?  " 
Hiisi  happened  to  overhear,  the  bad  man  to  observe  [it  all]. 
He  himself  began  to  create,  Hiisi  gave  life  to  it. 
To  Sy6jdtdf^s  spittle — ^the  hideous  *  toad's'  slaver. 
Then  it  turned  into  a  snake — changed  into  a  black  *  worm'. 

Variants, 

6  She  combs  her  head,  brushes  her  hair, 
A  hair  disappeared  from  the  brush,  a  hair  fell  into  the  water- 

(..) 

Pain's  daughter,  girl  of  Death,  fell  asleep  upon  a  field, 

Threw  herself  down  upon  a  slope — against  the  side  of  a 

speckled  stone. 
A  great  blast  of  wind  came — a  bitter  tempest  from  the  east, 
And  made  the  girl  parturient,  quickened  her  into  pregnancy. 
Then  the  offspring  was  bom,  the  evil  progeny  was  yeaned, 
A  snake  began  to  hiss,  a  *  red  ant'  to  move  about, 
A  *  worm  of  the  earth'  to  crawl— to  stick  a  little  *  needle' 
Into  a  human  being's  skin  or  into  a  creature's  \kave\  *  hair '. 

(/) 

A  tree  was  growing  on  holy  ground^ — a  reed  on  undefiled  land, 
The  reed  grew  up  against  the  tree — the  sedge  under  shelter  of 

[its]  moss. 
Piru  blew  into  the  reed,  made  the  *  ring'  clatter. 
From  it  a  *  worm'  appeared,  rather  round  and  rather  long, 
Then  it  turned  into  a  '  distaff,  twisted  into  a  snake, 
Into  a  crawler  on  the  ground — a  wriggler  on  the  path. 

Black  *worm'!  O  hissing  viper,  'grub'  of  the  hue  of  Death 
(Tuoni), 

^  Or,  in  a  churchyard. 
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Of  course  I  know  thy  stock,  I  know  all  thy  bringing  up. 

Of  what  thou  wast  formed,  "useless  wretch",  from  what  thou 

hast  originated,  O  "  cunning  one"  ^ 
TuanTs  iron-toothed  crone,  crooked  fingered,  crumple  jawed. 
Was  spinning  on  a  summer's  day — at  midnight  of  an  autumn 

night 
Blood  spashed  from  the  distaff— from  the  coi^)er  spinning- 

staE 
From  that  wast  thou  formed,  O  "useless  wretch",  from  that 

didst  originate,  O  "  ctmning  one".^ 

Evil  Beings  {kehnot)  formed  a  snake,  wretches  span  a  viper, 
A  snake  was  formed,  a  malignant  viper  was  fashioned 
In  a  single  summer  night — ^an  evening  hour  in  autumn. 
Of  what  was  the  head  placed  on  the  evil  one  ? 

5  The  head  was  made  of  an  evil  bean. 
Of  what  were  the  malignant  creature's  brains  ? 
Of  the  foam  of  a  mighty  torrent  \v,  of  *  fiery'  rapids} 

8  Whence  has  the  fiend^  its  eyes  ?    From  the  seeds  of  Lemjfo's 
fiax. 

9 Whence  the  ears  on  the   'toadV  head?     From  leaves  of 
Lempo's  birch. 

C  Of  what  was  the  snout  formed  ?    Of  a  scrap  of  TuonVs  pick. 

I V,  Of  the  evil  one's  thong. 

I  Of  what  was  the  mouth  prepared  ?    Of  Sybjdtdt^s  clasp. 

\v.  Of  a  stump  of  Lempo's  feather. 

1 2  Whence  was  the  tongue  obtained?    From  the  tip  of  Keitds 

spear. 

1 3  Whence  were  the  teeth  procured  ?    From  needles  of  ManaUif 

\v,  Hiisi*s]  girl. 
14 Whence   [came]  the  wretch's   gums?    From  the    gums  of 

Kalma's^  girl. 
15  Of  what  was  the  body  made  ?    Of  an  evil  maiden's  hair-plait. 

1  Or  "tangled  ball." 

'  Sittoa^  a  loan  word  from  the  Russian  zhid,  "  a  Jew." 

'  Th  e  place  of  the  dead  underground. 

*  A  god  of  death,  the  grave. 
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16  Of  what  was  the  back  composed?    Of  HiisPs  pole  for  raking 

coal 
jy  Whence  has  the  evil  one  a  tail  ?     From  the  hair-plait  of  Hiist^s 

girl 
fSFrom  what  were  the  guts  knotted  up?    From  ffiisi's  belt 

appendages. 
19 Whence  has  the  vagabond  life?     From  HtisPs  hearth  of  coals. 
Whence  has  the  bane  its  disposition?    From  *  fiery'  rapids' 

froth. 

2 1  Wlience  was  the  heart  thrown  ?     From  Syojdfdr^s  heart*s  core* 

22  Whence  was  its  poison  flung?    From  an  angry  torrent's  foam. 

Variants, 

5  The  head  was  made  of  broken  pots,    v.  Of  an  evil  man's 

(spirit's)  thumb. 
5  Of  the  end  (F,  head)  of  a  shirt- wearer's*  thong, 
5  Of  a  belt-ring  of  Faino/drJ 
5  Of  an  evil  one*s  shirt  lappet,    v.  Of  the  belt  clasp  of  one 

behind  a  stream* 
5  Of  the  breast  clasp  of  Syifjdtdr  [v.  Ritikainen\ 

8  The  eyes  were  made  of  mussel  pearls  (F.  seeds). 

9  One  eye  was  of  a  mussel  pearl  (F»  stone),  the  other  of  a  golden 

bean.  v,  the  other  of  an  iron  \v.  Riga]  bean. 

8  One  eye  of  a  golden  \v,  7\ionVs]  mussel  shell,  the  other  of  a 

bird  cherry's  berry.  zk  the  other  of  a  seed  of  flax, 

9  They  were  composed  of  willow  leaves,    v.  Of  river  horsetail 

were  the  ears. 
12  From  the  spear  of  Aijb^s  \v.  Keiio's]  son.    v.  From  Lempo^s 

\p,  KetWs]  spean 
12  From  a  liery  pointed  sword,    v.  From  the  sword  of  Kakva's 

son. 
12  From  the  hair  of  limits  girl    v.  From  a  female  creature's'* 

hair. 
12  It^s  Hiisfs  hayfork. 


'  An  epithet  of  Ruotus  (Herod)  in  the  KaUvala^  1,  237.  It  means 
A  man  in  his  bare  shirt,  staying  at  home  and  unoccupied  with  work. 

*  Vdindmbimfis  daughter.  Elsewhere  she  is  identified  with  Pain's 
daughter,  Kiputar^  whose  character  suits  her  in  this  instance. 

•*  Or,  *  lull  grown  creature',  emdkave. 
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12  A  Hiitolaifun's  hayfork,  a  Piitolaineri  s  iron  goad. 
12  The  pricking  tool  of  sudden  death. 

12  [One  fork]  is  the  shoe-awl  of  Kdtds  son,  the  other  fork  of 

the  tongue  was  brought — was  obtained  from  a  comb  of 
Vdinola, 

13  From  spikes  of  Tuonfs  barley-ears,  from  pannicles  of  growing 

com, 
The  other  halves  of  the  teeth  are  from  the  teeth  of  Tuonfs  pike, 

14  From  the  gums  of  TuonSs  girl,    v.  The  gums  were  from  a  ftiU- 

grown  fish. 
14  From  shoots  of  TuonPs'  growing  com  \v.  barley] — ^husks  of 
Hiisi*s  oats, 
Which  are  twining  \ik  blowing]  into  stalks,  which  are  becoming 
bloody.i 

14  From  a  tender  grain  of  wheat — ^a  husk  of  tender  oats 
Which  is  turning  into  food — rolling  in  its  blood. 

15  The  body  is  made  of  the  top  of  Lempds  skull  \v,  crack]. 
15  Of  the  end  of  a  hornet's  sting  (F.  rod) — of  a  devil's  thong, 
15  Is  a  Kyroldinen's  ploughing  whip — a  Virolatnen*^  fence-rail. 
15  Is  aj  KyytoldinetC^   \y,  KyyndldinetCs^\  ploughing  whip — an 

Ahtolainen^s^  fence-rail. 
15  Is  an  Ahikainen'fi  \v.  AJwtat^s^  Ajataf^^'\  fence-rail — a  Mana- 

lainen's  travelling-staff. 
15  The  lace  of  a  VirolainerC s  bark-shoe,  a  KerolainerCs  distaff. 
15  A  KeitolainerCs  boot-lace,  a  LempolainerC s  hair-plait  band. 
15  A  hair-plait  of  Lempo's  girl — of  an  evil  brood. 
15  A  HiitolainefC^  hair,  a  beard-hair  of  one  that's  damned. 

^  The  line  seems  to  mean,  "  which  are  already  growing  into  straw, 
are  becoming  fit  for  food."  *  ^^  Esthonian. 

^  An  epithet  of  the  viper  or  adder,  from  the  stripes,  kyyt'6^  on  its 
skin. 

*  A  derivative  from  kyyy  a  viper  or  adder. 

^  An  inhabitant  of  Ahtola^  the  abode  of  the  sea-god  Ahto  (dimi- 
nutive of  Ahtt). 

*  =  Ahtikainen  =  Ahtolainen.  ^  =  Ahdotar  =  Ahto's  wife. 

8  Ajatar^  in  the  plural,  is  found  in  the  Finnish  Bible,  Levit.  xvii,  7, 
where  the  original  is  literally  **  the  hairy  ones",  in  English  versions 
"  devils,  he-goats,  satyrs". 

*  An  inhabitant  of  Hiitola^  Hiisfs  home :  here  it  means  Hell. 
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16  The  belt  from  the  belt  of  Tapids  wife,  the  shirt-belt  of  a 

shirt-wearer. 
16  It's  Hiisfs  hay  [«/.  coal]  fork,  the  evil  spirit's  toasting-fork. 

16  A  woman  (kapo)  had  dropt  on  a  path,  Air's  girl  had  fallen 

asleep, 
A  copper  quiver  on  her  back,  a  copper  arrow  within  it. 
From  that  the  back  was  fashioned— the  back-bone  was  com- 
posed. 

1 7  From  an  evil  willow-shoot,   v.  From  the  sheath  of  KaUva's  son. 

1 7  From  the  shirt-string  of  a  shirt- wearer. 

18  From  the  shirt-belt  of  a  shirt-wearer. 

19  The  life  from  Hiisfs  glowing  coals,     v.  From  the  fire  of  Hell. 
19  From  Satan* s  charcoal  hill. 

19  From  evil  steam,  from  the  spray  of  HiisVs  rapids. 

21  [The  heart  is]  the  heart's  core  of  Syojdtdr — a  fragment  of 

Mammotaf^s^  liver. 

22  From  the  surge  of  Hiisfs  stream. 

XII.— The  Origin  of  the  Viper  (Adder). 
(a.) 
Night's  girl,  Dusk's  maiden,  who  keeps  the  long  evening  watch. 
Was  spinning  a  stony  thread— twisting  a  gravelly  one 
On  a  stone  distaff — a  copper  spinning  staff. 
The  stony  thread  broke — the  gravelly  one  in  her  fingers 
From  the  stony  distaff— the  copper  spinning  staff. 
What  was  the  end  of  the  broken  end  ?  from  that  an  evil  brood 

was  gotten. 
From  that  "  striped  back"^  originated — the  "  worm  of  Manala** 

was  bred. 

ib.-) 

Sturdy  old  Vdtndmdtnen 

Was  splitting  mountains,  cutting  \v,  rolling]  down  rocks 

'  Elsewhere  she  is  also  identified  with  Syojdtdr^  and  stone  originated 
from  a  bit  of  her  liver.  A  common  epithet  applied  to  the  earth  is 
"liver-coloured".  She  is  probably  an  earth  goddess,  and  obtains 
her  name  from  mamma^  mammoy  "  a  breast,  a  mother'. 

2  Kyytoldinen, 
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In  iron  gloves,  protected  by  copper  mitts. 

He  had  seized  a  fiery-pointed  sword, 

Kept  swinging  his  sword  in  an  iron  mountain's  rift, 

In  the  space  between  two  rocks — the\recess  between  five 

boulders. 
[His]  golden  ring  fell  rattling  down  into  the  iron  mountain's  rift, 
Into  the  space  between  two  rocks — the  recess  between  five 

boulders. 
From  that  the  "crafty  one"i  originated — "striped  back''-  was 

produced. 

Some  of  these  lines  (i,  4,  5)  are  introduced  in  the 
Kalevala,  xxxix,  93-110,  and  1.  6,  in  the  Old  Kal,,  xxi,  72 
(var,),  where  Vdindmotnen  is  trying  a  new  sword,  forged 
for  him  by  Ilmarinen^  previous  to  his  departure  for  Pohjola. 
He  is  probably  making  essay  of  a  sword  in  this  fragment 
also. 

'  Or,  « tangled  balP'.  «  Kyytbldinen. 

J.  Abercromby. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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Introduction. 

IN  collecting  these  myths  and  legends  I  could  not 
take  down  the  actual  native  words,  being  ignorant 
of  the  language,  but  I  have  given  a  faithful  rendering 
of  the  stories  as  told  to  me  in  broken  English.  I  have 
nowhere  embellished  the  accounts,  and  I  have  given  most 
of  the  conversations  and  remarks  of  people  in  the 
very  words  my  informants  used ;  thus  preserving,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  freshness  and  quaintness  of  the 
original  narrative.  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  the 
native  idiom  was  bodily  translated  into  the  "  Pigeon 
English'\ 

As  to  the  age  of  the  legends  I  can  form  no  idea.  One 
point  is  noteworthy,  that  not  in  a  single  instance  did  I 
ever  hear  of  any  reference  to  a  white  man  nor  of  anything 
belonging  to  white  men  ;  for  example,  a  knife  was  always 
*  upi^f  tlie  old  bamboo  knife,  never  "gi*  or  *gi  turik'  (*  knife' ; 
turik  also  meant  *  iron').  I  think  I  am  safe  in  asserting 
that  thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  intelligent  intercourse 
with  white  men ;  this  period  may  practically  be  reduced 
to  twenty  years,  and  in  some  islands  to  even  less.  I 
usually  checked  the  genuineness  of  the  legends  by  inquiry 
of  other  men  than  the  original  informants;  not  un- 
frequently  old  men  were  present,  who  were  often  referred 
to.  My  narrators  were,  almost  without  exception,  middle- 
aged  men,  and  I  am  always  careful  to  impress  on  them  the 
importance  of  giving  me  the  story  as  they  had  heard  it 
from  the  old  men.  Experience  showed  me  that  they  were 
as  conservative  as  children  of  traditional  phrases  and 
modes  of  expression.  Therefore  I  can  confidently  claim 
that  this  collection  of  legends  really  represents  the  folk- 


generation,  and  the  stories  may  therefore 
be  of  any  age  previous  to  the  influence  of  Europeans  and 
South  Sea  men. 

I  have  taken  very  great  trouble  in  satisfying  myself  as 
to  the  sense  of  the  narratives,  and  in  appreciating  and  con- 
firming incidental  allusions  to  customs  now  passed  away. 
There  are*  however,  a  certain  number  of  phrases  and 
customs  which  are  obscure  to  me.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  must  remember  that  logical  and  connected  accounts 
are,  so  to  speak,  unsavage,  and  such  narratives  from  a 
savage  race  may  justly  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion. 

The  legends  are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  geo- 
graphical order,  beginning,  with  those  islands  nearest  to 
New  Guinea  and  passing  southward  to  Muralug,  the  island 
nearest  to  Cape  York,  Queensland.  Thus  the  first  seven- 
teen  relate  to  the  Western  tribe.  The  legends  of  the 
Western  tribe,  "  The  Story  of  Gelam'*,  "  The  Fightings  of 
Kwoiam",and  "The  Six  Blind  Brothers",  I  hope  to  publish 
shortly  in  a  more  popular  form.  Of  the  Eastern  tribe,  or 
that  inhabiting  the  volcanic  islands  of  Uga,  Erub^  and  the 
Murray  Islands,  I  have  collected   only  a  very  few  legends, 

iving  purposely  left  many  others  for  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
'A.  S,  Hunt,  the  resident  missionary  on  Mcr,  to  record. 

In  vol.  XIX  (Feb.  1890)  of  \h^  Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Imtitute  will  be  found  a  fairly  complete  record 
of  the  customs  of  the  Western  tribe  of  Torres  Straits,  and 
I  hope  to  add  an  account  of  the  Eastern  tribe  in  about  a 
year's  time.  The  two  tribes  differ  considerably  in  their 
customs  and  language. 

I  have  adopted  the  following  vowel  pronunciation  : — 
a^  as  in  *  father' ;  ^f,  as  in  *  at' ;  c  as  a  in  '  date' ;  <^  as  in  *  deft* ; 
I,  as  cc  in  *  feet' ;  /,  as  in  *  it* ;  c?.  as  in  *  own' ;  ^,  as  in  *  on' ; 
u,  as  00  in  '  soon' ;  fty  as  in  *  up';  ai  as  in  *  aisle' ;  au  as  ow 
in  *  cow*. 

The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  explanatory  notes, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  communication. 
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L— The  Birth  of  Kusa  Kap, 


{Tdd  by  Nagu  {nouf  IVaim)  of  Badu.) 

One  day  Maiwasa  of  Dauan  went  along  the  reef  looking 
for  the  feeding  ground  of  a  dugong  (i) ;  with  him  walked 
his  wife,  Bukari»  a  fine,  well-favoured  woman,  possessing  a 
notable  pair  of  large  ear-pendants  {mutt)  ornamented  with 
seeds  (kusa).  Now  it  happened  that  a  Dorgai  (2)  named 
Gidzo  had  perched  in  a  large  tree  {Dam)  near  by;  and 
she  cast  longing  glances  at  Maiwasa,  saying  to  herself, 
**Why»  that  woman  go  along  my  man^ — that  man  belong 
to  me." 

Maiwasa  was  successful  in  his  search,  and  erected  a 
dugong  platform  or  neit  on  that  part  of  the  reef  where  he 
found  the  grass  eaten  by  a  dugong  ;  he  spent  that  night 
on  his  neet»  but  speared  nothing. 

The  next  day  Maiwasa  went  a  long  way  on  the  reef  at 
low  water  to  look  for  marks  of  the  dugong,  and  Bukari 
took  a />£?/,  or  short  simple  spear,  to  do  a  little  fishing, 

Gtdzo,  taking  a  large  drum,  wump  (4),  and  going  to  a  dry 
place  on  the  rocks,  transformed  herself  into  an  octopus 
{stigu\  and  waited  in  this  form  for  the  coming  of  Bukari. 
Meanwhile  Maiwasa  wandered  a  long  way  off,  and  was  so 
engrossed  in  his  own  business  that  he  paid  no  attention  to 
his  wifc*s  movements. 

Bukari,  looking  in  crevices  and  under  stones  in  her 
search  for  fish,  came  at  length  upon  the  octopus  and 
attempted  to  spear  it,  whereupon  the  Dorgai  resumed  her 
usual  form,  put  her  big  drum  completely  over  Bukari,  and, 
after  changing  faces  with  her,  set  the  unlucky  woman 
adrift  on  the  sea  in  the  drum. 

Gidzo  then  went  to  look  for  Maiwasa,  who  called  out  on 
seeing  her,  "  Come  on,  we  must  go  home  now,  the  tide  is 
rising**,  and  Gidzo  followed;  when  she  moved  or  bent 
down   she    broke   the   wind,     "  HuUoa !"   cried    Maiwasa, 
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**  what  kmd  of  woman  is  that?  Bukari  was  not  like  that 
before "  Gidzo  lived  with  Maiwasa  as  his  wife  for  some 
time,  but  though  like  Bukari  in  features,  she  differed  from 
her  in  many  details,  and  the  sudden  change  in  his  wife 
greatly  perplexed  Maiwasa,  who  at  length  concluded  that 
she  was  a  Dorgai. 

The  warup  containing  Bukari  drifted  away  towards 
Boigu,  and  was  cast  up  on  the  sand  beach  of  Baiibai,  a 
small  island  close  to  Boigu  ;  on  stranding,  Bukari  came 
out  of  the  drum,  and  looking  round,  saw  Dauan  to  wind- 
ward, and  exclaimed,  "lama  long  way  off  from  my  man." 
On  this  islet  there  was  neither  food  nor  water,  and  feeling 
hungry,  she  pulled  two  seeds  from  one  of  her  ear-pendants 
and  ate  them. 

She  continued  to  eat  two  seeds  every  morning  and 
evening  till  she  had  finished  one  ear-pendant,  and  she 
wondered  what  she  could  do  next,  for  there  was  no  water 
to  drink.  When  commencing  on  the  second  ear  she  dis- 
covered she  was  pregnant,  and  by  the  time  she  had  eaten 
nearly  all  the  seeds  she  laid  an  ^%g  like  that  of  the  sea  eagle 
i^Nagaldg).  Instead  of  throwing  it  away  she  sat  on  it,  and 
after  a  short  time  a  bird  was  hatched,  whom  his  mother 
named  *'  Kusa  Kap",  or  '*  fruit  of  the  seeds'*,  "  as  no  man 
made  him*'.  Kusa  Kap  immediately  but  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  fly. 

When  all  the  seeds  were  finished  Bukari  had  nothing  to 
eat  and  "  was  all  bone",  but  soon  the  bird-son  learnt  to  fly, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  catch  a  small  fish  and  give 
it  to  his  mother,  who  exclaimed,  *'  HuUoa !  I  have  a  fish 
now*' ;  the  bird  sang  out,  **  Go  on,  you  eat  that";  but  Bukari, 
saying,  **  He  no  cooked",  gave  it  back  to  the  bird,  who  ate 
it  up  and  then  slept,  as  it  was  evening. 

Early  next  morning  Kusa  Kap  hulloa  ed  and  flew  away, 
caught  a  fish,  and  brought  it  to  his  mother,  who  exclaimed, 
**  Hulloa!  got  another  fish  now,"  but  again  refused  to  eat 
it,  as  it  was  not  cooked.  The  bird  looked  at  his  mother, 
and  observed  that  though  she  was  '*  all  bone*'  she  would 
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not  eat  the  raw  fish,  but*  as  before*  returned  it  to  her  son, 
who  then  ate  it  At  daybreak  the  bird  hulloa'cd  again;  by 
this  time  he  had  grown  to  a  large  size.  When  out  looking 
for  fish  he  saw  a  dugong  floating  ;  he  again  brought  a 
fish  home  to  his  mother,  but  with  the  same  result  as 
before. 

The  following  day  Kusa  Kap  hulloa'ed  at  sunrise ;  he 
was  now  grown  a  gigantic  bird.  Bukari  took  a  piece  of 
string  and  tied  a  small  seed  to  his  leg  ;  he  then  flew  away, 
caught  a  dugong,  and  carrying  it  by  its  claws,  dropped  it 
at  his  mother's  feet  Bukari  said,  "We  haven't  an  upf^ 
(bamboo  knife)  (5) ;  but  the  bird  stood  on  the  back  of  the 
dugong,  cut  it  open  with  his  beak,  and  removed  the  bones 
and  viscera,  and  cut  the  meat  up  into  small  pieces. 
Leaving  the  dugong,  he  flew  away  and  caught  another, 
which  he  also  brought  to  his  mother,  who  delightedly 
exclaimed,  "  Hulloa !  got  another  now — ^piccaninny  along 
roe  gets  big  food  now/'  Kusa  Kap  then  cut  up  the  second 
dugong  with  his  beak  as  before. 

Early  next  morning  Bukari  told  the  bird  to  go  to 
Daudai  (the  neighbouring  coast  of  New  Guinea),  to  ask 
two  of  her  uncles  living  there  for  some  fire  with  which  to 
cook,  and  for  some  water  to  drink,  instructing  him,  when  he 
found  their  house,  to  sit  down  close  beside  them,  and  to 
catch  hold  of  a  burning  stick  in  the  fire,  and  also  of  a 
pair  of  '*  kusu'^  (/.£.,  coco-nut  water-bottles)  (6),  and  "  when 
they  see  the  seed  on  your  leg  they  will  know  who  sent 
you''. 

Away  flew  Kusa  Kap,  and  all  befell  as  Bukari  predicted  j 
the  uncles  filled  up  all  their  water-bottles  and  slung  them 
over  his  wings,  and  gave  him  a  bamboo  knife  and  a 
burning  stick  (moii),  which  he  carried  in  his  claws  and 
brought  to  his  mother,  remarking  to  himself,  "  Now  Bukari 
will  have  a  better  class  inside/'  Kusa  Kap  then  caught 
another  dugong  which  was  pregnant,  gave  it  to  his  mother 
and  cut  it  up  for  her,  and  this  time  she  was  able  to  cook 
the  meat  and  eat  as  much  as  she  needed, 
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Next  day  Kusa  Kap  caught  another  dugong,  which  his 
mother  told  him  to  take  to  his  uncles,  and  at  the  same 
time  return  the  coco-nuts  for  more  water.  He  did  so,  and 
his  uncles  filled  up  the  water-bottles  and  gave  him  anotlier 
upi  to  take  to  his  mother.  The  untiring  bird  then  caught 
another  dugong,  which  he  gave  to  the  uncles  ;  he  had 
grown  so  large  that  he  looked  "  all  along  same  as  island  in 
the  sky^'. 

Next  day  Bukari  asked  Kusa  Kap  to  go  to  Dauan  to 
look  after  her  husband,  telling  him,  "  When  you  see  my 
man  you  sit  down  close  beside  him  ;  he  will  savvy  that 
kusa  as  belonging  to  my  mttti  (ear-pendant)  ;  when  he 
savvy  you  go,  fly  to  canoe,  catch  hold  of  rope  and  mast  and 
mat-sail ;  he  will  know  you  come  from  me  and  will  follow 
you."  So  Kusa  Kap  flew  off  to  Dauan,  and  all  happened 
as  Bukari  expected.  Maivvasa  took  some  of  his  country- 
men in  the  cause  and  followed  Kusa  Kap  in  his  flight 
On  reaching  Baoba,  Kiisa  Kap  flew  to  his  mother  and  sat 
down  beside  her ;  as  they  neared  the  beach  Maiwasa  and 
his  friends  wondered  who  had  killed  all  these  dugong — the 
bones  strewed  the  beach  **  thick  like  (drift)  wood  on  beach". 

Directly  they  landed  Bukari  ran  up  to  Maiwasa,  and 
catching  hold  of  him,  asked  what  woman  was  that  who 
had  stayed  along  with  him.  She  then  told  him  all  her 
adventures,  including  the  laying  of  the  egg  and  the  hatching 
of  Kusa  Kap,  being  at  the  same  time  careful  to  explain 
that  '*no  man  make  him  along  of  me'\  Next  morning 
they  put  all  ihe  dugong  into  the  canoe,  and  Bukari  told 
Kusa  Kap  to  go  to  Daudai  and  remain  with  her  uncles, 
but  added  that  she  herself  would  go  home  to  Dauan,  and 
Bukari  wept  at  parting  from  her  bird*son. 

The  canoe  then  started  for  Dauan,  but  first  sailed  close 
to  Saibai  before  making  that  island  ;  on  nearing  the  shore 
Bukari  went  aft  and  took  a  lump  of  wood  which  was  in 
the  canoe,  then  the  sails  were  lowered,  and  the  canoe  was 
run  fast  on  to  the  beach.  Gidzo  meanwhile  was  stopping 
in  Maiwasa*s  house,  and  had  no  idea  that  Bukari  had  been 
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discovered  and  was  now  returning;  on  seeing  Maiwasa*s 
canoe  nearing  shore  she  went  down  to  welcome  him  home, 
but  when  she  reached  the  canoe,  Bukan,  who  had  been 
crouching  down,  sprang  up  and  killed  Gidzo  by  a  blow 
with  the  piece  of  wood  across  the  bridge  of  her  nose. 


IL— The  Legend  of  Dorgai  Meta  Kurabk 

A  man  named  Nadai,  living  on  the  island  of  Boigu, 
went  once  into  the  bush  to  collect  eggs  of  the  mound -bird 
{siirka){\)\  he  found  a  large  mound»  and  dug  into  it 
till  he  came  to  what  he  took  to  be  an  egg  ;  he  tried  to  pull 
it  up,  but  it  stuck  fast ;  then  he  tried  to  get  another,  but 
neither  would  that  come  away.  Now  a  Dorgai  was  sleep- 
ing under  that  mound,  and  she  had  attached  to  various 
parts  of  her  body  numerous  large  white  cowry-like  shells 
\bob€^m){2\  and  these  were  what  Nadai  was  puUing  at, 
mistaking  them  for  brush-turkey  eggs. 

Nadai  at  length  caught  hold  of  the  boboUm  attached  to 
tlie  Dorgai*s  chin,  and  giving  a  tremendous  pull,  unearthed 
the  bogey,  when  he  was  so  terrified  by  her  appearance 
that  he  fled  back  to  his  village.  Suam,  and  urged  the 
inhabitants  to  arm  themselves  and  slay  the  Dorgai,  who 
was  sure  to  follow. 

By-and-bye  a  fly  came,  and  behind  it  arrived  the 
Dorgai  (3).  but  the  men  no  sooner  saw  her  terrible  face 
than  they  threw  down  their  weapons  and  fled  in  dismay. 
Nadai  then  ran  on  to  Pali,  where  he  exhorted  the  warriors 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Dorgai ;  but  when  the  Dorgai 
appeared,  preceded  as  before  by  a  fly,  they  also  scattered  in 
terror.  Nadai  sped  on  to  Kowai,  and  then  to  Guntlai,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  but  all  his  appeals  for  help 
were  answered  by  a  stampede  of  the  warriors  as  soon  as 
the  Dorgai  showed  herself  At  last,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the  island,  he  came  to  Kerpai,  on  the 
north  side  (he  started  on  the  lee  or  western  side),  where  he 
once  more  entreated  the  people  to  stand  firm  and  attack 
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the  Doi^al  They  valiantly  armed  themselves,  but  when 
the  fly  was  followed  by  the  Dorgai  they  took  to  their  heels, 
as  the  others  had  done  before,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  named  Bu.  This  warrior  remained  in  the  kwod^  or 
bachelors*  quarters,  and  armed  himself  with  a  bow  and 
arrowj  the  arrow  being  of  a  pattern  named  skUri  (4),, 
When  the  Dorgai  arrived  Bu  shot  her  in  the  stomachj 
which  was  ripped  open  by  the  well-aimed  arrow,  and  thus' 
she  was  at  last  killed. 

The  Kerpai  people,  however,  brutally  murdered  Bu  by 
piercing  him  through  the  eyes  (5).  They  are  both  now  in 
the  sky,  the  Dorgai  going  first,  being  continually  followed 
by  Bu. 


iiL— The  Legend  of  Dorgai  I. 

A  long  time  ago,  in  a  village  on  the  lee  side  of  Mabuiag, 
a  young  girl  cried  in  the  night  for  food,  but  her  mother 
either  would  not  or  could  not  give  her  anything  to  eat. 
Attracted  by  the  continual  crying,  a  Dorgai  came  out  from 
the  bosh,  entered  the  house,  stole  away  the  girl,  and  killed 
hen     When  morning  came  the  mother  called  together  all 
her  male  friends  and  told  what  had  happened  in  the  night ; 
the  men  armed  themselves  with  every  variety  of  weapon, 
even  taking  their  dugong  harpoons,  and  hurried  into  the 
bush  to  look  for  the  Dorgai.     They  found  her  sitting  asleep 
with  the  dead  girl  on  her  lap ;  the  men  tried  to  kill  the 
Dorgai,  but  she  was  proof  against  their  weapons,  and  sank 
into  the  ground  ;  they  seized  an  arm  and  hand  and  pulled, 
till  at  length  the  arm  was  severed  from  the  trunk  of  the 
Dorgai.     The  men  washed  the  arm  and  hung  it  up  to  dry, 
but  in  the  night  the  Dorgai  came  and  carried  it  away  ; 
hence  the  single  hand  in  the  constellation  into  which  the 
Dorgai  was  transformed 
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IV. — Why  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead  go  to  Kibuka* 

{Jnf&rmant^  the  Chief  of  Mabuiag.) 

There  was  once  a  Mabuiag  woman  named  Uga,  who  went 
along  with  the  ntari  of  a  good-looking  man  named  Tnbt^pa 
(or  Tabepa  mart).  The  latter  lived  at  Pulu,  a  small  island 
off  the  far  side  of  Mabuiag.  The  mother  of  Uga  said  to 
her,  "  Don*t  you  go  along  with  the  Mabuiag  men,  you  go 
with  Tabepa/*  Tabepa  cut  a  quantity  of  grass  for  a  dance 
at  KalilOg,  a  hilly  promontor}'-  on  the  western  side  of 
Mabuiag.  Uga  knew  he  was  there»  and  went  to  him. 
Tabepa  took  her  over  to  Pulu.  Tabepa  told  the  other 
mari  who  lived  in  Pulu  to  leave  some  turtle  and  dugong 
meat  at  Pulu  for  the  father  and  mother  of  Uga,  or  else 
by-and-bye  his  wife's  parents  would  kill  them  all  (i). 

The  mari  then  took  a  canoe  and  all  went  to  Kibuka. 
They  did  not  go  straight,  but  first  made  Kaiola  and  then 
touched  at  some  other  islands,  till  finally  a  fair  wind 
brought  them  to  Kibuka,  After  they  had  been  there  a 
month  Uja  found  that  she  was  expecting  (*'got  family 
inside*'),  and  Tabepa  said  to  her,  "  I  think  I  will  take  you 
home  and  pay  your  parents  for  it^'  (2).  The  people  of 
Mabuiag  5aw  the  rain-clouds  and  numerous  waterspouts  in 
the  north-west,  and  at  once  concluded  that  Tabepa  was 
returning. 

Now  a  Mabuiag  man  named  Kwoia  was  a  former 
admirei  of  Uga*s,  and  bore  a  grudge  against  Tabepa, 
because  he  was  selected  by  Uga  (3),  On  Tabepa*s  arrival 
Kwoia  suddenly  killed  Tabepa  and  all  the  mari  who 
accompanied  him  with  a  stone  club,  and  ran  a  spear  into 
Uga*s  abdomen,  killing  her  too,  One  and  all  of  the 
murdered  folk  were  transformed  into  porpoises  (4),  and 
they  swim  back  to  Kibuka.  They,  however,  did  not  long 
stay  there,  but  returned  to  Mabuiag,  accompanied  by  heavy 
rain-clojds  and  a  large  number  of  waterspouts.  The  storm 
swept  ever  Mabuiag,  the  forcQ  of  the  waterspouts  even 
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breaking  stones.  Men  who,  hiding  from  the  tempest,  had 
secreted  themselves  in  crevices  of  the  rock,  were  sucked  out 
by  the  wind  and  waterspouts.  Thus  perished  Kwoia  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Mabuiag.  The  mari  of  the  newly 
deceased  were  conducted  to  Kibuka  by  the  original  mari ; 
tliey  were  all  porpoises. 


V. — The  Story  of  Mutuk. 

{^7oId  by  Malakitia  of  Badu^  who  has  since  changed  nanes  with 
Manage ta  of  Afaduiag!) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  Badu  man  named  Mutuk  was  fishing 
in  the  sea  ofT  a  rock,  when  his  line  fouled  and  he  d  ved  into 
the  water  to  free  it ;  a  passing  shark  swalloved  him 
("swilled  him  down'')  without  hurting  him. 

The  shark  swam  on  northwards,  and  on  passing  over  the 
reef  of  Mangrove  L  Mutuk  felt  warm,  and  said  to  himself, 
**  Now  we  are  in  shallow  water."  When  the  sharx  plunged 
into  deeper  water  Mutuk  felt  cold  and  knew  they  had 
descended  again  ;  later  on  the  shark  swam  to  3oigu  and 
was  left  stranded  on  the  reef  by  the  receding  tid<.  Mutuk 
felt  the  heat  of  the  sun  beating  upon  the  body  of  the  fish 
and  knew  that  he  was  high  and  dry,  so  taking  a  sharp 
shell  {id  or  ide)  which  he  carried  behind  his  ear(i),  he 
hacked  away  at  the  belly  of  the  shark  until  he  had 
sufficiently  ripped  it  open  ;  on  emerging  from  his  strange 
prison  he  found  all  his  hair  had  fallen  off. 

Mutuk  found  his  way  to  a  water-hole  on  the  isUnd  and 
climbed  a  tree  which  overhung  it  By-and-bye  a  woman 
came  to  draw  water,  and  it  happened  that  she  was  lo  other  J 
than  Mutuk's  sister,  MetalSp,  who  had  married  ?iti,  thei 
chief  of  Boigu.  Looking  into  the  well  whilst  gettitig  water, 
she  saw  in  it  the  reflection  of  two  faces;  one  washer  own 
face,  but  whose  was  the  other?  She  pondered,  sfe  moved 
her  head,  and  the  reflection  of  it  simultaneously  shifted 
also,  but  the  other  one  did  not  move,  so  she  provd  it  was 
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not  hers  ;  then  she  looked  up  and  saw  her  brother  rn  the 
tree.  She  asked  if  it  was  really  he,  and  assuring  her  of  his 
identit>%  he  explained  how  he  got  there,  and  implored  her 
to  persuade  her  husband  to  take  him  back  to  Badu,  as  his 
wife  and  piccaninny  were  crying  because  they  thought  he 
was  dead,  and  the  people  would  perform  funeral  ceremonies 
for  him  ("make  him  devil")  (2).  She  told  him  to  wait 
where  he  was  till  the  evening  and  she  would  then  take  him 
to  her  house;  she  went  home  and  brought  him  good 
dugong  meat  and  yams  and  a  bamboo  knife,  upi,  to  cut 
the  meat  with.  At  night  time  Metalap  brought  Mutuk 
into  her  house,  and  sent  a  boy  to  her  husband,  who  was 
away,  to  tell  him  to  come  home  ;  he  sent  back  word  that 
he  would  not  come  unless  told  for  what  he  was  wanted  ;  she 
replied  through  the  boy  that  he  must  come,  and  then  he 
returned. 

On  hearing  the  whole  matter  Piti  decided  that  Mutuk 
could  not  be  sent  home  then,  but  must  wait  a  month ;  to 
enliven  his  term  of  exile  three  wives  were  given  him,  and 
his  hair  began  to  grow  again. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  month  the  chief  took  Mutuk  in 
a  canoe  full  of  Boigu  men  back  to  Badu.  When  the  canoe 
was  sighted  by  the  Badu  men  they  said,  '*  It  is  a  Badu 
canoe — no,  it  is  from  Mabutag — no,  it  is  from  Badu.'*  On 
the  canoe  nearing  shore  they  recognised  Mutuk  standing 
up,  and  were  much  astonished,  as  they  thought  him  dead  ; 
at  first  they  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  he,  but,  when  sure 
of  his  identity,  they  felt  much  chagrined  at  having  held  the 
funeral  ceremony  for  a  live  man.  They  prepared  to 
receive  their  guests  by  taking  all  the  bows  and  arrows  out 
of  a  house  and  by  hiding  a  stone  club  under  a  mat  near 
at  hand,  some  one  sitting  upon  it  The  Boigu  chief  said 
that  he  and  Mutuk  would  go  to  the  village,  but  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  to  stay  in  the  canoe*  When  these  two 
were  seated  Mutuk's  wife  identified  her  husband,  and  then 
both  he  and  Piti  were  killed  with  the  stone  club,  and  the 
men  in  the  canoe  murdered  (3), 
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All  the  dead  men  were  then  iniraediately  transformed ' 
into  flying^  foxes   ("  j^^/ni'*  =  Pteropus)  (4).  who  wheeled 
round  and  round  and  flew  away  to  the  north. 

As  they  passed  over  the  island  of  Murtai  a  twig  of  a 
piner  tree  tumbled  off  one  of  the  flying  foxes,  and  subse- 
quently look  root  and  grew  into  a  tree  which  is  there  now, 
for  the  Boigu  men  had  previously  ornamented  themselves 
with  bunches  of  leaves  and  small  twigs  of  the  piner  (coral 
tree,  Erythrind)  and  of  the  ubu  tree  (5). 

As  they  flew  over  the  island  of  Widul  another //wr  twig 
fell  down  and  took  root ;  on  the  point  of  Auboit  on 
Mabuiag  an  ubu  twig  fell,  and  a  piner  branch  was  dropped 
at  Dabungai,  in  the  same  island,  as  witness  the  trees  now 
growing.  Once  more  the  flying  foxes  sped  northwards 
and  wheeled  above  their  native  island  of  Boigu  ;  the  women, 
looking  up,  recognised  them  and  wept,  for  they  then  knew 
tlieir  husbands  had  been  murdered  at  Badu. 

The  flying  foxes  passed  on  to  Daudai  and  came  to  a 
hollow  zunga  tree  ;  all  entered  it  except  Mutuk  and  the 
chief,  who  sat  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  man  named  Budzi,  who  possessed  a ' 
large  family  of  daughters,  came  along  with  a  basket  look- 
ing for  crabs  {gtitia)  and  "iguana"  (karum  —  monxiox)  \  as 
he  was  stooping  to  pick  up  a  crab  the  flying  foxes  in  the 
hollow  tree  looked  out  and  laughed.  In  great  surprise,  he 
looked  up,  saying,  "  Who  laughs  ?"  and  proceeded  to  catch 
another  crab  ;  again  the  flying  foxes  laughed,  and  Budzi 
once  more  looked  up  and  said,  "  Who  laughs  ?*'  This  time 
he  saw  the  flying  foxes  in  the  hole,  and  jumped  up  and 
caught  all  of  them  and  put  them  in  his  basket  Then  he 
sat  down  at  the  end  of  a  log,  and  taking  the  flying  foxes 
out  of  the  basket,  he  bit  off  the  head  of  Mutuk  and  threw 
the  body  on  one  side.  Mutuk  immediately  resumed  his 
proper  form  and,  unknown  to  Budzi,  sat  down  on  the  log 
beside  him  ;  all  the  rest  were  serv^ed  in  the  same  way  until 
only  two  flying  foxes  remained.  Budzi,  thinking  to  him- 
self, *'  IVe  got  plenty  kaiki  now,"  turned  to  look  at  his  heap 
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of  headless  flying  foxes,  and  to  his  ^reat  surprise  saw^ 
instead  of  them,  a  row  of  men  sitting  on  his  log.  He  then 
bit  off  the  heads  of  the  two  remaining  flying  foxes  and  saw 
them  transformed  into  men.  Budzi  said  to  the  men,  "  You 
are  my  men  now — IVe  got  a  lot  of  daughters  at  home,  you 
shall  have  them  and  stay  along  with  me";  so  they  all  went 
off  to  Budzi's  house,  which  lay  to  windward  {i,e.y  to  the 
east  or  south-east).  Budzi  gave  his  eldest  daughters  to 
Mutuk  and  the  chie^  and  the  rest  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other 
men  (6).  That  night,  as  soon  as  Budzi  was  asleep,  Mutuk 
said  to  his  wife,  **  You  come  along — we  no  stop  here,"  and 
all  the  men  departed  with  their  wives  and  went  a  long  way 
in  the  darkness. 

In  the  morning,  when  Budzi  woke^  he  found  his  hut 
empty  ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again,  but  saw  no 
traces  of  his  daughters  or  their  husbands ;  outside  he  easily 
found  their  tracks,  and  immediately  followed  them.  On 
coming  up  with  the  fugitives  he  asked  why  they  had 
deserted  him  ;  they  replied  that  there  were  too  many  mos- 
quitoes at  his  place.  **  There  are  no  mosquitoes  here,'*  said 
Budzi  ;  *'  we  will  stop  hereJ'  That  night,  as  soon  as  the 
father  slept,  his  family  again  decamped  ;  when  Budzi  dis- 
covered their  second  flight  he  saw  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  retain  his  daughters,  so  refrained  from  following  the 
party. 

Budzi,  thinking  to  himself  that  it  was  no  good  one  man 
living  in  a  house  by  himself,  went  into  the  bush  to  find  a 
madiib  bushman  who  would  share  his  house.  He  called  out, 
and  a  man  replied,  Budzi  asked  his  name;  it  was  Madub* 
"Well,"  said  Budzi,  "you  come  along  and  live  with  me, 
your  name  is  no  longer  Madub,  it  is  Budzi— same  name  as 
nty  name — what  is  your  name  ?**  The  bushman  made  no 
reply»  so  Budzi  caught  hold  of  him  and  pulled  him,  and  his 
arms  and  legs  came  off.  A  second  time  Budzi  went  into 
the  bush,  and  the  whole  adventure  was  repeated,  even  to 
the  dismembering  of  the  unfortunate  bushman.     A  third 

empt  brought  better  results,  for  the  bushman  answered 
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"  Budzi",  on  being  asked  his  new  name,  and  then  followed 
the  origmal  Budzi. 

At  sunset  they  came  to  what  they  took  to  be  a  large 
mound  of  the  wild-fowl  (j«r^rT=Megapodius)  and  slept  on 
the  top  of  it  In  the  morning  Budzi  found  a  white-cgg- 
like  body,  and  tasting  it,  found  it  sweet— it  was  the  root  of 
a  wild  yam  (7) ;  his  namesake  also  awoke  and  saw  and 
tasted  it ;  they  then  discovered  that  the  hillock  was  not 
the  nest  of  the  mound-bird,  but  the  heap  at  the  roots  of  a 
gigantic  yam,  "  By  God !"  Budzi  exclaimed^  **  he  no 
gammon  fine  yam  1  this  yam  belongs  to  me ;  if  any  man 
take  him  may  he  have  elephantiasis  (koingnar)  in  his 
legs**  (8),  They  then  wended  their  way  homewards,  and 
the  two  Budzi  hVed  together. 


VL— The  Adventure  of  Gabakwoikal 

{Told  by  Kirer  of  Badu,) 

On  the  southern  side  of  Badu  there  are  two  islands^ 
ZurUt  and  Kwoberki4bai,  much  resorted  to  by  turtle,  great 
numbers  of  which  were  caught  by  the  inhabitants. 

On  Kwoberkelbai  lived  a  man  named  Gabakwoikai,  and 
one  morning  the  men  at  the  village  told  him  they  had  seen 
turtle-tracks  on  the  beach  at  Zumt  "  All  right,"  he 
replied,  **  I  will  go/'*  So  he  started  off,  but,  instead  of 
taking  a  canoe,  he  simply  sat  on  the  steering-board 
{waluHga)  of  a  canoe  and  paddled  himself  across  to  Zurut. 
He  soon  found  the  eggs,  dug  them  up,  and  rolled  them  in 
a  bundle  of  grass,  leaving  them  on  the  shore  while  he  went 
to  look  for  some  fruit 

The  Dorgai  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
had  made  a  basket  ready,  and  then  had  gone  to  sleep  for 
a  week,  so  that  plenty  of  fruit  might  ripen  and  fall  ready 
for  her,  and  it  chanced  that  she  woke  the  same  day  and 
went  to  gather  her  harvest,  Gabakwoikai  having  picked 
up  all  the  fallen  fruit,  climbed  up  into  the  tree  to  gather 
more,  and  did  not  see  the  Dorgai's  approach.    The  latter, 
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not  finding  fruit  lying  on  the  ground  as  she  expected, 
exclaimed,  '*  Ulloa!  where  all  fruit  go  to?"  Gabakwoikai, 
hearing  the  Dorgai^s  voice,  looked  and  saw  the  dreadful 
apparition  of  a  hideous,  big-bodied  woman  with  long  legs 
but  small  feet,  and  ears  so  enormous  that  she  could  sleep 
on  the  one,  whilst  the  other  covered  her  like  a  mat.  The 
Dorgai,  hearing  him  say  in  great  fear^  "What  I  do  now?" 
looked  up  and  saw  him  in  the  tree.  "Who  tell  you  come 
here  ?  place  no  belong  to  you — fruit  belong  to  me — you 
steal — bring  down  all  the  fruit."  Gabakwoikai  said,  "  You 
think  I  bloody  fool  take  fruit  for  you.  I  can't,  my  belly 
no  got  kaikai  (food)/*  "  Give  me  the  unripe  ones,  so  I  fill 
my  basket/'  replied  the  Dorgai  ;  so  the  man  dropped  one, 
and  it  fell  close  to  her  ;  she  stretched  out  her  hand  for  it. 
Gabakwoikai  threw  another,  and  the  Dorgai  took  two  steps 
to  get  it ;  a  third  was  thrown  still  further,  so  that  the 
Dorgai  had  to  take  four  steps ;  having  picked  it  up  she 
returned  to  the  tree,  Gabakwoikai  then  heaved  one  on  to 
the  top  of  a  tree  near  the  Dorgai*s  house,  and  whilst  she 
went  for  it  he  clambered  down  the  tree  and  ran  to  the 
shore,  carrying  the  fruit  On  arriving  at  the  beach  he 
picked  up  the  eggs  and  embarked  on  his  board. 

The  Doi^ai,  returning  to  the  tree,  found  that  Gaba- 
kwoikai had  decamped,  and  followed  his  footprints ;  the 
latter,  seeing  he  was  pursued,  said,  *'  He  {jik:=:she)  come 
now/'  The  Dorgai,  arriving  on  the  beach,  called  after  him, 
**You  come,  come  now";  to  which  he  replied, '*  Think  I 
bloody  fool  go  along  you— I  go  back/*  The  men  at 
Kwoberkelbai,  looking  across  the  strait,  exclaimed,  *'  Ulloa  1 
Gabakwoikai  run  ;  Dorgai  frighten  him."  Gabakwoikai 
returned  home,  gave  the  eggs  to  the  old  men,  then  put 
some  red  paint  in  the  kwod  (men's  or  bachelors*  quarters) ; 
a  brother-in-law  took  some,  saying,  "  All  right,  we  go  and 
kill  Dorgai."  All  equipped  themselves  with  their  dugong 
and  fish-spears,  leaving  their  bows  and  arrows  behind. 

Tlie  Dorgai  was  in  her  house  asleep  when  the  men 
arrived.     Gabakwoikai  said,  "  Dorgai  wants  to  sleep"  ;  he 
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then  took  a  dugong  harpoon,  whilst  all  the  rest  sat  on  he 
house,  aimed  it  at  her,  but  managed  only  to  transfix  her 
arm  with  the  dart  to  which  the  rope  was  attached.  The 
Dorgai  jumped  up  and  ran  away  to  windward,  the  men 
holding  by  the  rope  just  as  if  she  were  a  dugong.  The 
Doi^ai  sank  into  the  ground  and  made  water — ^the  spot  is 
to  this  day  a  water-hole  or  well^ — but  soon  emerged  and  ran 
away  again.  The  Dorgai  sank  a  second  time,  more  deeply, 
in  soft  ground.  "  What  we  do  now  ?"  said  the  puzzled  men  ; 
**  Dorgai  go  a  long  way/'  They  took  a  turn  of  the  rope 
round  a  tree  and  pulled  ;  they  tugged  so  vigorously,  in  fact, 
that  the  arm  of  the  Dorgai  was  wrenched  off  Shouting  in 
triumph,  the  men  returned  to  the  beach,  flung  the  arm  into 
the  sea,  and  the  tide  being  low,  it  projected  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  as  a  rock  on  the  reef 
named  Dorgai  Zug.  The  men  then  returned  home,  but  the 
Dorgai  died  in  the  ground. 


V 11.— The  Dorgai  of  Karapar. 

{As  related  by  Malakula  of  Badu.) 

A  Dorgai  resided  on  the  small  island  of  Karapar,  which 
lies  close  to  the  island  of  Matu,  on  the  south  side  of  Badu. 

One  day  some  Badu  men  on  a  turtling  expedition 
stopped  at  Matu  to  look  for  gapu  (sucker-fish)  (i),  and 
caught  nine.  They  slept  there  that  night,  and  next  day 
all  the  men  sailed  to  where  two  rocks  (**  Miigigu  "  and 
"  Kaigu")  stand  up  from  deep  water  on  the  far  side  of 
Matu.  They  lowered  the  sails,  rolled  up  the  mats  of  which 
they  were  formed,  fastening  them  by  means  of  wooden 
skewers^  and  deposited  them  in  the  basket-like  receptacles 
built  on  each  side  of  the  platform  of  the  canoes.  All  had 
good  fortune  in  the  turtle-fishing,  the  crew  of  each  canoe 
catching  from  lO  to  15  turtle.  There  being  a  head-wind, 
they  were  obliged  to  paddle  back  to  Matu  for  the  night. 
On  reaching  the  island  they  put  the  best  turtle  on  the 
beach  and  cut  up  the  poorer  ones  for  their  evening  meal 
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The  captain  told  the  man  at  the  bow  to  look  after  the  gapu 
all  night,  and  to  put  them  directly  in  the  water  if  they 
began  to  turn  white  (2).  In  the  morning  the  captain 
asked  if  the  gapu  were  all  right,  and,  on  receiving  a  satis- 
factory reply,  the  canoes  put  off,  leaving  some  boys  to  look 
after  the  turtle. 

The  men  went  to  the  same  fishing-ground,  and  again 
had  good  luck.  On  returning  to  Matu,  they  cut  up  the 
inferior  turtle  for  supper,  leaving  the  best  to  take  back  to 
Badu.  Again  the  captain  enjoined  the  man  in  the  bow  to 
look  after  the  gapu,  and  he  kept  awake  all  night,  mindful 
of  his  duty.  The  following  morning  they  sailed  to  the 
same  spot  and  caught  a  number  of  turtle,  one  canoe 
securing  one  of  the  turtle-shell  variety.  The  fishers 
returned  to  Matu  and  put  their  captures  on  the  sand-beach, 
all  the  fine  ones  being  placed  on  their  backs  in  a  row  with 
the  turtle-shell  turtle  at  one  end  ;  they  then  stuck  a  flag 
(dadu)  (3)»  which  they  made,  at  each  extremity  of  the  row. 

The  Dorgai  came  and  looked,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  golly, 
no  gammon,  those  men  got  plenty  turtle !  "  That  night 
the  captain  repeated  his  orders  to  the  man  at  the  bow 
concerning  the  gapu. 

Next  day  they  went  to  the  same  rocks,  lowered  theii 
sails,  and  caught  many  turtle.  Meanwhile,  the  boys  left 
behind  at  Matu  took  a  swim  in  the  sea  ;  by-and-bye  their 
eyes  were  sore,  and  they  returned  to  the  shore  and  slept  all 
in  a  row — the  small  boys  in  the  middle  and  one  big  boy 
at  each  end.  The  Dorgai  then  came  with  a  large  basket 
on  her  back  hanging  from  her  forehead  (4)  and  a  small  one 
on  the  top  of  it  ;  on  reaching  the  sleeping  boys,  she 
smothered  them  all  with  the  mat  which  covered  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  big  boys  at  the  ends  of  the  row. 
The  latter  watched  the  operations  of  the  Dorgai,  who  took 
the  small  boys  from  beneath  the  mat  and  threw  the  bodies 
behind  her,  then  replacing  the  basket-strings  round  her 
forehead  (for  during  her  murderous  work  she  had  relieved 
herself  of  the  baskets),  she  put  the  boys  in  the  basket  and 
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went  to  look  at  the  turtle  ;  the  two  big  boys  now  sprang 
up  and  ran  away  into  the  bush.  The  Dorgai  took  the 
turtle-shell  turtle,  but  left  the  edible  ones  behind. 

Arrived  at  Karapar  the  turtle  bit  the  neck  of  the  Dorgai» 
and  she  exclaimed,  "What's  the  matter  with  you — what  do 
you  play  with  me  for?  I'm  not  a  girl  !"  She  threw  the 
turtle  down  and  left  the  boys  in  the  basket  whilst  she 
made  an  earth  oven  (amai)  (5);  when  this  was  completed 
she  threw  in  the  turtle  witliout  cutting  it  first ;  then  she 
took  it  out,  and  the  turtle  was  dead.  She  cut  the  turtle  and 
drank  its  blood,  then  removed  the  liver  and  ate  the  viscera 
raw  ;  lastly,  she  put  the  rest  of  the  turtle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oven,  and  all  the  boys  above  it.  She  sat  down  till  the 
feast  was  cooked  ;  when  she  opened  the  oven  all  the  bones 
of  the  boys  were  sticking  up  through  the  meat  She  said, 
*'  I  will  eat  all  the  boys  first  and  the  turtle  last^*  So  she 
devoured  the  boys  and  the  turtle,  leavhig  nothing  but  the 
bones.  Feeling  thirsty,  she  said»  "  By  golly,  I  want  drink 
of  water  now,  my  skin  belong  to  me  heavy/*  She  drank, 
and  feeling  queer,  exclaimed,  **By  golly,  what  name  I  M 
kaikai  now  ?  "  {i.e.,  what  have  I  eaten  ?)  She  had  eaten 
the  gall-bladder  (gerka)  of  the  turtle  !  Then  she  ate  two  , 
kinds  of  plants  which  are  used  to  kill  fish  in  the  water.         ■ 

The  canoes  now  returned  to  Matu,  for  the  men  had  caught 
no  turtle,  and  wondering  at  their  bad  luck,  and  fearing  some 
ill  had  befallen  the  boys,  had  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
island.  On  landing,  the  men  noticed  the  Dorgai's  footsteps 
in  the  sand,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Hulloa!  who's  been  here  and 
taken  a  turtle?  "  Then  they  shouted  to  the  boys,  and  the 
two  big  ones  emerged  from  the  bush.  **  Where  are  all  the 
small  boys  ?"  asked  the  men.  **  Dorgai  has  killed  them  all" 
"  Yes  ?  •*  "  Yes/\  **  Where  he  stop  ?  "  **  He  stop  at  Karapar." 
The  men  took  some  red  paint  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  group,  all  standing  round  ;  the  two  best  men,  Manilbau 
and  Salsalkazi,  jumped  forward  and  caught  hold  of  the 
paint,  saying,  **AU  you  fellow  no  come  with  us,  we  t^ 
only  go"  (6).      They   each   provided  themselves  with 
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dugong  harpoon,  but  all  the  men  accompanied  the  two 
warriors,  contrary  to  the  latter's  wishes. 

When  close  to  the  Dorgai*s  house  (probably  a  hollow 
rock  or  cave)  one  man  first  looked  inside,  and  made  a 
sign  to  his  companions  that  the  Dorgai  was  asleep.  The 
two  champions  inserted  the  dart  into  the  shaft  of  the 
harpoon,  and  whilst  all  the  men  formed  a  ring  round  the 
dwelling,  they  speared  the  Dorgai,  and  the  men  said, 
"  What  he  sleep,  he  dead  !  look  at  the  bones  of  our  boys  1'* 
and  all  the  fathers  wept 

Maniibau  and  Salsalkazi  then  pulled  their  darts  out  of 
the  Dorgai,  and  all  returned  to  Matu,  and  fed  on  turtle, 
intending  to  go  to  Badu  on  the  morrow.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  returned  home,  and  said  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  '*  Dorgai  take  all  boys,  take  one  turtle-shell  turtle 
loo ;  Dorgai  eat  all,  now  he  dead."  All  the  mothers  and 
relatives  mourned  in  their  houses. 


viiL — The   Story  of   Upi. 

{Narrated  by  Takia  of  Badu) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  baby-boy  named  Upi  lived  in  Badu. 

One  day  his  mother,  wanting  to  go  into  the  bush  to  make 

her  garden  and  not  wishing  to  take  Upi  with  her,  put  him 

in  a  basket,  which  she  hung  up  in  the  house  near  the  open 

door.     A  strong  south-east  wind  was  blowing,  and  after 

ome  time  had  elapsed  a  gust  of  wind  blew  down  the  basket 

fsmd  carried  it  outside  the  house  on  to  some  grass,  and 

Upi  rolled  out.     As  the  mother  was  digging  she  broke  the 

tick  used  for  that  purpose,  and  at  once  she  thought  some- 

ing  amiss.   "  I  leave  my  boy/*  she  spoke  to  herself ;  *'  good, 

I  go  look,  perhaps  someone  he  take  him.*'    So  she  returned 

home,  to  find  neither  basket  nor  baby  in  the  house.    Crying 

all  the  w^hile,  she  searched  far  and  near  outside  the  house, 

but  could  not  find  her  boy  ;  for  it  had  so  happened  that  a 

man  and  his  wife  had  passed  that  way  and  taken  the  child. 

The  man,  as  usual,  was  walking  in  front,  followed  at  a 
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short  space  by  the  woman,  when  the  former  heard  Upi  cry, 
"  What  name  ( i )  that  make  a  noise  ?"  he  exclaimed.  Twice 
he  heard  the  cry,  but  his  wife  heard  nothing.  On  looking 
about  he  found  Upi,  and  called  out,  "  Hulloa !  boy  there 
in  grass,"  and  close  by  he  found  the  basket,  and  putting 
Upi  inside,  the  latter  said  to  his  wife,  "  You  come  along  ;  I 
find  boy  belong  you  and  me"  (2).  Thus,  having  no  son  of 
their  own,  they  adopted  this  one — *  they  sorry  for  boy.' 

The  man  and  his  wife  returned  home  with  Upi,  but 
before  they  entered  their  house  they  left  the  baby  in  the 
bush.  The  man  said,  "  By-and-byc  night  he  come,  we  go 
and  take  that  boy."  ■ 

The  next  morning  they  told  the  men  of  their  village  that 
they  had  found  a  boy,  and  the  man  carried  Upi  about  to 
show  him  to  them.  Two  noted  warriors,  Manalboa  and 
Sasalkadzi,  said,  "  All  right,  you  take  him,  we  took'*  Later 
on  they  said,  **  We  go  play/'  Then  they  stuck  two  posts 
into  the  ground  a  foot  or  so  apart.  When  this  was  done 
they  said  to  the  father  by  adoption,  "  Give  we  boy  first,  we 
spear  him.**  "  No,  I  won't  give  you  fellow,  I  take  him 
back  to  the  house."  To  which  the  two  men  replied, 
**  S'pose  you  no  give  to  we,  we  fight  you."  So  the  man 
was  forced  to  give  up  the  boy ;  but  he  and  his  wife  en- 
joined them,  "  No  good  you  spear  eyes  and  belly,  you 
spear  arms  and  legs."  The  men  made  fast  an  arm  and  leg 
of  Upi  to  each  pole,  and  after  spearing  him  they  went  into 
the  bush  to  get  some  food.  In  the  afternoon  they  again 
practised  javelin-throwing  at  the  luckless  Upi,  who  re- 
mained tied  fast  to  the  posts  all  day  and  during  the  night 
He,  however,  thrived  well  in  spite  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  and  grew  amazingly. 

Next  day  the  men  went  to  the  bush,  and  on  their  return 
in  the  afternoon  took  their  javelins  and  throwing-stick  and 
again  amused  themselves  with  Upi  for  a  target  The  foster- 
parents  prayed  the  men,  '*  No  take  large  spear,  take  small 
one."  The  boy  cried.  That  night  the  man  and  his  \vife  took 
Upi  away  and  washed  and  fed  him,  but  tied  him  up  again. 
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In  the  morning  the  men  once  more  played  and  speared 
Ipi ;  at  noon  they  went  into  the  bush»but  in  the  afternoon 
they  cast  their  javelins  at  the  boy.  Afterwards  the  foster- 
father  went  to  have  a  look  at  Upi,  who  by  this  time  had 
grown  up  into  a  big  boy ;  the  latter  said,  **  You  take  rope 
oflT  me,  when  you  sleep  I  will  go  away."  The  roan  did  so, 
and  when  all  the  men  slept  the  boy  went 

Whilst  running  through  the  bush  Upi  came  to  a  small 
house,  and,  entering  it,  found  two  corpses  {tnerkai)  inside. 
He  took  their  skulls,  washed  them,  and  put  '  bushes'  on 
lem,  and  placed  them  together  on  one  side  and  spoke  to 
1,  saying,  "  All  men  spear  me,  you  two  give  me  good 
>ad"  (3)*  They  told  him  to  go  in  a  certain  direction, 
rhere  he  would  find  a  particular  kind  of  bamboo  (//y>i) 
ing.  He  was  to  go  up  to  it  and  kick  the  base  of  the 
stem  with  his  heel,  and  the  bamboo  w^ould  split,  and  he 
was  to  go  inside  the  bamboo,  and  **  by-and-bye  upi  sorry 
for  you".  Upi  replied,  **  All  right,  you  two  finish  telling 
me?  I  go  now'* — ^*  him,  he  go.'  All  happened  as  the 
skulls  had  foretold,  and  after  entering  the  bamboo  Upi 
came  out  again  and  made  a  fire  close  by. 

The  men  at  the  village  looked  round  the  next  morning, 
and,  finding  Upi  had  vanished,  told  his  adopted  parents 
bat  they  suspected  them  of  taking  him  away,  to  which 
bey  replied,  "We  no  take  him  out,  he  did  it  himself 
The  men  took  their  bows  and  arrows  and  went  into  the 
bush  to  look  for  Upi.  They  tracked  him  by  the  blood- 
spots  to  the  house  where  the  dead  bodies  were  ;  on  going 
inside  they  saw  that  the  skulls  had  been  used  for  divining, 
and  resuming  their  search  for  Upi,  they  uUimatcly  found 
him. 

Manalboa  and  Sasalkadzi  said  to  Upi,  "  You  see  us,  we 
kiU  you.'*  "All  right,"  replied  Upi,  *'you  two  kill  me." 
All  the  men  came  close.  Upi  struck  the  bamboo,  went 
inside,  and  it  closed  up.  The  cane  then  jumped  about, 
and  its  leaves  'fought' all  the  men  and  killed  them;  no 
man  went  home.     The  boy  Upi  remained  passive  inside ; 
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the  bamboo  upi  did  it  all.  The  bamboo  stood  up,  the 
blood  from  the  slain  men  ran  down  its  leaves  and  dripped. 
into  a  couple  of  melon-shcIIs  (^j////  =  Cymbium)  which  were' 
on  the  ground.  The  bamboo  upi  jumped  up  agaiHi  took 
the  skin  off  all  the  men  and  put  them  in  the  place,  and, 
cutting  off  their  heads,  deposited  them  close  to  the  base 
'  head'  of  the  bamboo  t*pi.  The  leaves  swept  away  the 
bodies  of  the  men.  To  this  day  bamboos  grow  in  clear 
spaces,  with  no  bushes  beneath  them  (4). 

(I  have  somethiog  in  my  notes  here  about  Upi  getting 
outside  the  bamboo,  and  all  the  Dorgai  coming  and  wanting 
to  kill  him,  and  a  round  house  with  a  central  post  was 
mentioned,  but  this  part  is  now  illegible  ;  round  houses  are 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  tribe.) 

The  remaining  men  of  the  village  wTnt  to  look  for  Upi, 
and  said  to  himj  *^  You  fight  men  belong  to  us  ?"  **  Yes.'* 
he  replied,  *^  I  been  fight  them  fellow,"  and  he  re- entered 
the  bamboOj  which  jumped  about  and  fought  all  the  men, 
and  the  Dorgai  too.  *  No  one  go  home,  all  he  dead,'  Upi 
still  remained  passive  within  the  bamboo  while  the  bloodl 
was  again  collected. 

When  Upi  came  out  he  returned  to  the  skulls  and  told 
them  what  had  happened,  and  asked  them,  '*What  you 
say,  finish?"  "All  right/'  they  replied,  "  finish.  You  go 
and  split  all  the  ;///,  by-and-bye  the  women  will  come,  you 
take  them  all,  they  belong  to  you."  When  he  had  finished 
cutting  up  all  the  bamboos  the  women  came,  and  he  took 
them  all  and  went  home  and  told  his  foster-father,  "  You 
take  all  them  women  and  put  in  your  house,  then  you 
come  on  ;  we  two  go  and  look  for  my  mother." 

They  went  to  Upi's  mother^s  house,  and  found  that  she 
was  away  in  the  bush  making  her  garden,  but  they  re- 
mained in  the  house,  closed  the  entrance,  and  pretended 
to  be  asleep.  When  the  mother  returned  she  put  down 
her  basket  outside  and  looked  at  the  doorway  and  said, 
**  Who  shut  my  house  ?*'  She  removed  the  obstruction  and 
entered  her  house.     Upi  looked  up  and  said,  '*You  my 
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mother  ?*'  She  said,  "  What  your  name  ?**  "  My  name 
UpL"  His  mother  caught  hold  of  him  and  cried,  and  told 
Upi,  "  I  been  look  round  before,  no  find  you ;  I  could  not 
cry,  that  my  throat  he  fast."  Upi  said  that  they  had  come 
to  take  her  to  another  house. 

They  looked  at  a  house  in  the  other  village  and  decided 
to  live  there.  Upi  gave  all  the  mothers  among  the  women 
whose  husbands  had  been  killed  to  his  foster-father,  but 
kept  all  the  girls  and  young  women  for  himself. 


IX.— Sesere,  the  Ducong  Hunter. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  named  Sesere  lived  by  himself 
at  a  place  called  Seserenegegat»  in  the  island  of  Badu. 
One  day  Sesere  took  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  went  on  the 
reef  at  low  tide  to  look  for  fish  (1) ;  walking  along,  he  came 
to  that  portion  of  the  reef  which  was  opposite  to  the  village 
of  Tul,  and  there  he  found  a  pool  containing  numerous 
fish»  ail  of  which  he  shot  The  men  of  Tul,  envious  of  his 
success,  came  up  to  Sesere  and  demanded  why  he  did  not 
stop  in  his  own  place  instead  of  encroaching  on  their 
reef  (2).  Then  they  took  the  fish  away  from  him,  broke 
his  bow^  and  arrow,  flinging  the  pieces  away,  and,  catching 
hold  of  his  head,  pushed  him  along.  Sesere  returned 
home. 

Next  morning  Sesere  again  took  a  bow  and  arrow  and 
went  to  the  same  pool  in  the  Tul  reef,  and  shot  plenty  fish. 
Once  more  the  Tul  men  attacked,  robbed,  and  drove  him 
borne.  Later  in  the  day  he  walked  on  the  reef,  talking  and 
grumbling  to  himself;  looking  about  him,  he  noticed  that 
the  grass-like  plant  which  grows  on  the  reef  had  been 
bitten  so  cleanly  as  if  cut  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
he  fell  to  wondering  what  fish  had  eaten  the  grass,  and 
whether  that  fish  was  fit  to  cat.  "  I  don't  know  what 
name — fish  he  kaikai  ?" 

That  evening  Sesere  went  into  the  bush  and  picked 
a  quantity  of   scented   leaves,    with    some  of  which   he 
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thoroui^hly  rubbed  the  skulls  of  his  father  and  mother,  ai 
on  the  remainder  placed  these  relics  of  his  departed  parents. 
Then  he  lay  down  with  the  skulls  close  to  his  head,  but 
before  he  went  to  sleep  he  told  them  what  had  befallen  him 
on  that  and  the  previous  day,  and  inquired  what  fish  it  was 
that  ate  the  grass,  and  how  he  could  catch  it 

When  he  slept  the  skulls  made  a  small  noise,  and  spake 
to  Sesere,  informing  him  it  was  the  dugong  which  ate  the 
grass,  that  it  was  good  to  eat,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  catch 
it  he  must  take  six  pieces  of  wood  and  stick  them  on  the 
reef  where  he  had  seen  the  marks  of  the  dugong,  for  it 
would  return  to  its  feeding  ground  until  all  the  grass  was 
eaten.  Three  poles  were  to  be  erected  to  windward  and 
three  to  leeward,  they  were  to  be  well  lashed  together,  and 
the  steering-board  of  his  canoe  was  to  be  tied  on  to  the 
top,  When  this  was  finished  he  was  to  go  into  the  bush 
till  he  came  to  a  tree  on  w^hich  a  Topi  bird  was  perched 
and  making  its  noise.  There  he  would  find  a  harpoon  and 
rope.  These  he  was  to  use  for  harpooning  the  dugong 
when  it  returned  on  the  following  night  As  soon  as  the 
skulls  had  finished  talking  Sesere  pushed  them  aside,  saying, 
"Go,  you  two,  you  give  me  bad  word";  then  he  said,  **Come 
on,**  and  putting  them  back  again,  "You  speak  good  word/* 
Nothing  furtlter  transpired  (5),  but  Sesere  did  not  go  to 
sleep  again,  he  waited  till  "small  daylight'*,  and  when  the 
wild-fowl  called  out  he  started  for  the  bush,  where  he  found 
the  dugong-harpoon  and  two  pieces  of  rope,  to  one  of  which 
a  dart  was  affixed  (4), 

Further  following  out  his  instructions,  Sesere  constructed 
the  platform  (5),  and  at  night  sat  on  tlie  top  of  it  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  dugong.  In  due  time  it  came,  and  Sesere 
successfully  harpooned  it  Leaving  the  harpoon  with  its 
ro[>e  on  the  platform,  he  hauled  the  dugong  to  the  beach 
by  means  of  the  spare  rope,  where  he  cut  it  up,  and  the 
method  of  carving  a  dugong  w^hich  he  then  originated  has 
been  followed  ev^r  since  The  platform,  or  luH^  is  still 
erected  according  to  tlie  plan  re\'eal€d  to  Sesere  by  the 
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skulls  of  his  parents.  After  he  had  cut  up  the  dugong 
with  his  bamboo  knife  (upi)  he  cooked  some  of  it  in  an 
earth-oven  (amai)  (6\  and  some  he  boiled  in  a  large  conch- 

»^shell  (tu,  Fusus^,  using  a  small  clam-skull  (akul)^  as  a  spoon. 
Next  day  Sesere  reconstructed  the  neCt  in  another  place, 
further  out  from  the  shore  than  before*  The  Tul  men  saw 
him  and  wondered  what  it  was.  At  sundown  Sesere 
mounted  the  neSt,  taking  some  dugong  meat  to  eat  while 
waiting.  At  high  water  a  dugong  came ;  Sesere  harpooned 
it  and  dragged  it  on  to  the  beach  ;  he  returned  to  the  ne^t, 
ate  some  more  food,  stood  up,  and  soon  killed  another 
iugong.  Then  he  thought  he  had  enough  food,  as  a  male 
ind  pregnant  female  had  succumbed  to  his  harpoon.  He 
cooked  some  meat  on  the  beach  and  slept,  At  daybreak 
he  smoked  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  meat  over  his  fire 

•  and  hung  them  on  a  tree  to  dry.  His  neighbours,  wanting 
to  know  what  Sesere  was  doing,  came  up  and  said.  "HuHoa  ! 
be  got  plenty  food,"  and  Sesere  gave  them  some  meat, 
but  only  that  of  inferior  quality,  saying,  "  I  give  you  all 
my  food*'  ;  to  which  they  remarked,  *'  Why,  he  gammon, 
he  got  plenty  left'' 

The  following  night  Sesere  captured  three  dugong,  and 
was  so  busy  cutting  up  their  carcasses  and  cooking  the  meat 
that  he  had  no  time  for  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  Tul 
men  made  a  wooden  framework  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  large 

I  enough  for  a  man  to  get  inside.  They  covered  it  over 
Rith  the  cloth* like  sheath  or  spathe  (iwai)  which  covers 
the  base  of  the  leaves  of  the  coco-palm,  and  inserted  into 
this  natural  cloth  the  brown  fibres  of  the  husk  of  an  old 
coco-nut,  so  as  to  imitate  hair.  As  a  test  of  the  eflFicacy  of 
the  disguise,  the  man  inside  the  dog  ran  on  all-fours  along 
a  sand-pit,  and  the  sea-birds  flew  away  screaming. 

The  dog  was  next  despatched  to  pry  about  Sesere 's 
bouse,  so  as  to  discover  where  he  kept  his  meat  When 
Sesere  saw  the  dog  running  towards  him  he  called  out 
to  it  and  said,  '^That's  my  dog  now,"  and  he  threw  it  a 
piece  of  meat^  which  the  man  inside  ate.      The  dog  then 
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went  sniffing  all  over  the  house  and  round  about  outside, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  choice  pieces  of 
meat  hanging  up.  When  Sesere  was  not  looking^  as  much 
of  the  latter  as  could  be  carried  was  surreptitiously  hidden 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  false  dog,  who  then  decamped, 
heedless  of  the  whistling  of  Scscre  and  deaf  to  his  re- 
proaches for  its  deserting  him. 

That  day  Sesere  made  the  neet  in  another  place,  and  at 
night  he  harpooned  four  dugong,  two  males  and  two 
females.  The  Badu  men  employed  the  day  in  making 
another  dog,  and  the  following  morning  two  dogs  went  to 
Sesere,  who  received  them  kindly  and  gave  them  meat. 
When  they  had  eaten  their  fill  they  began  to  steal  the 
best  meat,  and  Sesere  exclaimed,  "Why  you  take  it?  It 
belongs  to  all  of  us;  if  you  stop  here  it  is  your  meat  as  well 
as  mine"  ;  but  the  dogs  ran  off  with  all  they  could  carry. 

The  next  day  another  dog  was  constructed,  and  Sesere 
re-erected  his  neet  That  night  five  dugong  were  captured, 
and  going  ashore  with  his  prey,  he  cut  them  up,  and  so  busy 
was  he  that  daylight  surprised  him  at  his  task.  Then  the 
three  dogs  came  to  his  house  and  were  well  treated  by 
Sesere,  who  was  repaid  with  the  same  treachery  as  before. 

On  the  following  occasion  Sesere  haq^ooned  six  dugong, 
and  four  dogs  came  to  thieve.  He  now  began  to  turn 
matters  over  in  his  mind,  and  soliloquised  :  "  What  name 
that  [what  is  it],  that  a  dog  ?  I  think  he  man.  Dog  some- 
time he  come  he  steal,  not  all  time/*  Once  more  he  took 
some  scented  leaves,  and  after  washing  the  parental  skulls 
he  anointed  them  with  fragrant  herbs,  and  spoke  to  them, 
saying,  "  Please,  father  and  mother,  tell  me  whether  they 
are  dogs  or  men  ?  If  they  arc  men,  and  you  tell  me  to,  I 
will  kill  them.*'  "Yes,"  they  replied,  "  Badu  men  inside, 
outside  is  coco-nut,  the  bones  are  wood.  Suppose  you  like 
to  kill  them.  Take  your  bow  and  five  poisoned  arrows 
(taiek  kt'mus),  and  put  them  handy  in  a  corner.  When  the 
dogs  come  to-morrow  morning  you  give  them  a  little  food, 
not  too  much,  or  they  will  run  away  with  it/'    ''  Go  away," 
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exclaimed  Sesere  ;  "  you  two  give  me  bad  word/'  and  he 
pushed  the  skulls  away.  Then  he  drew  them  back  to  him 
saying,  **Come  on — you  are  all  right**" 

Sesere  did  not  make  a  nettt  or  go  fishing  that  night,  but 
brought  all  his  gear  to  the  shore.  Next  morning  five  dogs 
came  running  towards  him,  and  he  called  out  to  them  and 
gave  them  each  a  piece  of  meat  and  observed  them  closely  ; 
then  he  went  outside  his  house,  put  on  his  arm-guard 
{kadig)  {7)»  and  seizing  his  bow  and  arrows,  shot  four  dogs 
dead.  The  fifth  ran  away,  but  he  too  received  a  parting 
shot  which  sorely  wounded  him.  The  Badu  men  who 
were  on  the  look-out  exclaimed,  **  See  thcrc*s  only  one  dog, 
where  are  the  rest?"  The  fugitive  cried,  "Sesere  shot  all 
the  others,  he  shot  me  too  f'  then  he  fell  down  dead. 
S<^ere  took  the  coverings  off  the  four  dogs  he  had  killed 
and  discovered  the  men,  and  having  tied  a  rope  round  their 
necks,  he  dragged  them  oflT  to  the  river. 

On  the  following  day  the  brothers  of  the  slain  men  took 
some  red  paint  (parma)  and  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
kwod  or  bachelors'  quarters,  saying,  **  To-morrow  we  will 
kill  that  man."  Two  great  warriors,  M^nulbau  and 
Sasalkadz,  took  some  of  the  red  paint,  and  rubbing  it  over 
their  bodies,  said  they  would  go. 

Sesere,  meanwhile,  consulted  his  domestic  oracle,  inform- 
ing the  skulls  that  he  had  killed  four  men  from  the  big 
village,  and  asked  whether  he  would  live  or  be  killed. 
They  replied  that  there  would  be  a  big  fight  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  ultimately  he  would  be  killed  ;  and  they  further 
instructed  him,  when  he  saw  the  men  coming,  to  take  a  large 
bu  shell  {Fusus),  put  it  behind  his  house,  and  get  into  it 
when  he  was  out  of  breath  with  fighting,  and  he  would  be 
transformed  into  a  small  black  bird  with  a  white  breast 

On  the  eventful  morning  Sesere  straightened  his  arrows 
over  the  fire  and  painted  himself  black  and  white.  The 
Tul  men  marched  to  Seserenegegat  in  double  file, 
MiSnulbau  and  Sasalkadz  heading  each  row.  They  called 
out,  "  Where  are  you,  Sesere?"     Sesere  slung  a  bundle  of 
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arrows  (konll)  over  his  shoulder  and  sang  out,  "  I  am  here." 
Butt  seeing  the  number  of  his  antagonists,  he  deemed 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and,  transfonning 
himself  into  the  bird»  flew  on  to  the  top  of  Mrinulbau's 
head  Sasalkadz  tried  to  kill  Scsere,  but  he  flew  away,' 
and  the  blow  intended  for  the  bird  killed  M?lnulbau.  Then 
he  flew  on  the  head  of  Sasalkadz,  who  also  was  brained  by 
a  blow  from  a  stone  club  aimed  at  Sescre  ;  the  latter  con- 
tinued the  same  tactics  until  all  the  men  but  one  were 
slain  by  their  comrades.  This  man  fled  and  informed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  three  villages  of  Zauma,  Baiil^  and 
Kaulkai  what  had  happened,  and  then  he  died  too  (8). 
The  men  of  these  villages  said  that  on  the  following  day 
they  would  go  and  fight  Sesere. 

After  the  sole  survivor  had  run  away,  Sesere  resumed 
his  human  form,  tied  a  rope  round  the  necks  of  the  slain, 
and  dragged  them  off  to  the  river.  That  night  he  inquired 
of  the  skulls  whether  all  the  men  had  finished  fighting,  and 
was  informed  that  the  men  of  three  villages  would  attack 
him  on  the  morrow. 

Next  morning  three  rows  of  men  marched  upon  Sesere, 
and  when  the  latter  saw  their  numbers  he  thought  his  end 
was  near.  He  stood  upon  a  flat  stone  and  again  painted 
himself  When  close  to  the  house,  the  avengers  of  blood 
cried  out,  "  Whcre*s  Sesere  ?"  To  which  Sesere  replied, 
**  Vm  here."  Once  more  he  turned  into  a  bird,  and  perched 
upon  the  head  of  the  foremost  man,  who  bent  down  so  as 
to  enable  his  neighbour  to  strike  at  the  bird  ;  but  the  wily 
Sescre  escaped,  and  the  blow  killed  the  man  instead. 
Again  and  again  this  occurred,  the  men  struck  wildly  at 
the  nimble  Sesere,  but  always  to  the  discomfiture  of  one 
of  their  own  party.  At  last  but  two  men  survived  ;  these 
retreated,  and  spread  the  news  of  the  fighting  to  the  four 
villages  of  Wakaid,  Dorgai,  Ngaur,  and  Upai,  and  when 
their  tale  was  told  they  too  fell  down  dead  (8). 

That  night  Sesere  again  consulted  the  skulls,  and  said  to 
them,  "  I  think  1  finished  them  all  this  time/'    "  No/'  replied 
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the  skulls^  "plenty  men  come.  When  you  arc  tired  go 
inside  the  bu -shell,*' 

After  breakfast  four  rows  of  men  came,  one  for  each 
village,  and  Sesere  changed  himself  into  a  bird  and  pursued 
the  same  course  as  before*  When  two  rows  of  men  had 
fallen,  Sesere  grew  tired  and  flew  into  the  shell,  creeping 
round  and  round  until  he  reached  the  apex  of  the  spire. 
The  men  began  breaking  the  shell  at  the  large  end,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  extremity  of  the  shell,  Sesere  in  his 
bird-form  was  discovered.  The  latter,  emerging  from  the 
shell,  jumped  away  into  the  bush,  and,  still  covered  with 
the  remnant  of  the  shell,  ran  up  a  small  hill  as  a  human 
being,  and  said,  "  I  am  here,"  and  again  became  a  bird. 
"  All  right,"  shouted  the  men.  **  Your  name  is  'Sesere'. 
Now  you  will  always  remain  in  the  bush,  and  when  you 
see  men,  you  will  always  call  out  your  own  name."  For 
the  moment  regaining  his  own  form»  Sesere  replied,  "All 
your  women  from  henceforth  are  *Kobebe\  and  will  live  in 
the  bush,  and  all  your  men  are  Dri'' 

The  men  and  the  women  who  had  accompanied  them 
went  to  Sesere's  house,  took  his  dugong  harpoon,  stuck  it 
in  the  ground,  and  it  grew  into  a  large  tree,  the  dart  simi- 
larly developed  into  another  trcCj  and  the  rope  flourished 
as  a  creeper.  They  said  that  in  future  these  would  not 
be  found  ready  to  hand,  as  in  Sesere's  case,  but  men  would 
have  to  hew  the  dugong  harpoon  out  of  the  tree,  cut 
and  fashion  their  own  darts,  and  plait  their  ropes  from  the 
long  creepers.  No  sooner  had  they  taken  Sesere*s  dugong- 
raeat  and  burnt  his  house  than  the  charm  began  to  work. 
The  women  found  themselves  turned  into  birds,  the  men 
fle^*  away  screeching  as  cockatoos,  and  Sesere  took  flight  as 
the  black  and  white  bird  which,  flitting  from  bush  to  bush, 
:  heard 


may 


iirrupir 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  LEGENDS. 


L— The  Bfrth  of  Kusa  Kap. 

This  legend  records  the  miraculous  conception  by  a  woman,  from 
eating  seeds,  and  the  laying  of  an  ^%%  from  which  a  bird  was  hatched. 
The  bird  speedily  grew  to  a  gigantic  size.  Here  we  have  the  original 
of  the  rumour  which  d'Albertis  records  in  his  book  on  New  Guinea. 
"  They  [the  captain  and  engineer  of  the  FJlangowan — the  mission 
steamer,  Dn  James  of  the  Maclcay  expedition  and  bis  companion] 
told  me  of  the  discovery  of  the  river  Baxter  [Mai  Kiisa],  and  of  a  bird 
of  a  huge  species,  which  measures  22  feet  between  the  tips  of  its 
wings.  The  engineer,  however,  diminished  these  dimensions,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Stone,  to  16  feet.  They  compare  the  flapping  of  its 
wings  to  the  noise  made  by  a  steam-engine,  and  assure  me  that  they 
had  heard  from  the  natives  that  it  has  often  been  seen  to  carry  a 
dugong  into  the  ain  Some  of  my  companions  were  offended  because 
1  expressed  my  dtmbts  of  the  credibility  of  this  story^'  (i,  p*  3S7). 
Later  on  he  writes  ;  "  As  to  the  gigantic  bird  of  Baxter,  on  the 
Maicussar  river,  I  have  ascertained  that  it  was  a  Buceros  ruficollis 
[hornbill],  which  makes  a  peculiar  noise  in  flying.  This  sound,  espe- 
rially  when  several  birds  fly  together,  resembles  the  noise  of  a  steam- 
engine  ;  and  1  succeeded  in  convincing  two  or  three  discoverers  of  the 
great  bird,  who  arc  now  on  board  the  Ellangowan^  of  the  fact" 
('*>  P-  yi^*  Accounts  of  this  marvellous  bird  also  appeared  in  Aus- 
tralian papers  about  the  month  of  October,  in  1875.  D^Albertis  may 
be  credited  with  having  discovered  what  may  be  termed  the  real 
clement  in  the  story,  the  remainder  is  doubtless  due  to  the  imperfect 
apprchtmsion  by  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  of  the  local  legend 
which  the  natives,  probably  Saibai  men,  were  telling  them,  as  the 
i&land  of  Boigu  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mai  Kusa  river. 

(0  The  dugong  {Haikore  austraiis)  is  a  large  marine  mammal, 
something  like  a  whale  in  appearance,  which  feeds  on  a  kind  of  sea- 
grass  which  grows  on  portions  of  the  reef  and  in  deep  water.  It  is 
said  to  always  return  to  its  feeding  ground  until  the  latter  is 
exhausted.  (2)  A  Dorgai  is  a  kind  of  bogey,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  Torres  Straits.  The  nature  of  a  Dorgai  may  be  readily 
gleaned  by  a  perusal  of  many  of  these  legends.  (3)  The  dugong- 
plaiform  is  described  in  the  legend  of  Scsere.  (4)  Drums  are  hollowe 
out  of  a  tree^trunk,  and  the  tympanum  is  at  one  end  only.  (5)  The 
only  knife  these  people  had  was  that  made  by  splitting  a  bamboo,  the 
siliceous  particles  iotbe  rind  forming  a  sharp-cutting  edge  ;  when  this 
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was  blunted  a  fresh  edge  could  be  made  by  tearing  off  a  strip  from 
ihc  blade.  These  knives  are  still  used  on  the  mainlaDd  of  New 
Guinea,  but  in  the  islands  they  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  iron 
knives  of  European  manufacture.  The  well-known  beheading  knife 
is  made  of  bamboo,  and  Dr.  MacFarlane,  the  pioneer  missionary,  has 
informed  me  that  he  has  seen  dugong  cut  up  with  a  bamboo  knife. 
(6)  An  old  coco-nut,  in  which  one  *e>^'  is  perforated,  is  the  water- 
bottle  of  the  district ;  these  are  carried  in  pairs  by  means  of  a  string, 
the  knotted  ends  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  hole  in  the  nut,  and 
this  is  then  plugged  by  a  rolIed-up  fragment  of  a  pandanus  leaf. 
The  water  is  sucked  through  the  latter. 

iL— The  Lhoeno  of  Dorgai  Metakurabi, 

*This  le|;end  and  the  following  are  star  myths.  This  one  is 
associated  with  two  constellations,  one  {Dorgai  knkilaig)  consisting 
of  three  stars  in  a  row  ;  the  central  one  is  called  .^'^^i,  and  the  ot  her 
iwog^f  ('hand') ;  the  other,  ^w,  is  the  Pleiades.  These  constellations 
belong  to  the  north  west  monsoon,  and  **  when  Dorgai  come  up  (from 
ihc  cast)  that  time  make  kap-^—or  the  dance. 

(i)  The  *  wild  fowl*  or  mound-bird  (^aM egapodius)  heaps  up  a  large 
mound  of  earth  and  decaying  leaves,  within  which  it  places  its  t^^^  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  engendered  by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
These  eggs  are  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  natives.  (2)  The 
egg-cowries  {Amphiperas  [Ovuiu$ti\  ovum)  are  sometimes  worn  as 
personal  ornaments  by  the  islanders,  and  are  very  frequently  used  to 
decorate  canoes  and  drums.  (3)  I  have  no  explanation  of  the  fly 
episode.  (4)  The  head  of  this  kind  of  arrow  is  made  of  split  bamboo 
and  sharpened  to  a  point.  It  is  u.sed  in  pig  hunting,  and  I  was  more 
than  once  informed  that  when  used  in  warfare  it  was  invariably 
aimed  at  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  rip  it  open.  (5)  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  I3u  was  murdered  by  his  friends ;  generally  those  who 
encompass  the  death  of  a  Dorgai  are  themselves  destroyed  by 
supernatural  means. 

HI.— The  Legend  of  Dorgai  I. 
This  star  myth  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Dorgai 
Wttraiaig    constellation  has  only  one   lateral  star  (geij=  hand).    I 
believe  this  is  the  constellation  of  the  south-east  season. 


rv.— Why  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead  go  to  Kibuka. 

The  natives  of  Torres  Straits  believed  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  left 
the  body  at  death  and  went  to  dwell  in  an  island  to  the  westward. 
Among  the  western  tribe  the  spirit  is  called  man\  in  the  eastern  it  is 
tamar;  i  he  same  word  also  signifies  shadow  or  reflection.    The  island 
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of  the  shades  is  called  "  Kibuka"  by  the  western  tribe,  and  "  Boigu'* 
by  the  eastern.  There  is  no  island  known  by  the  former  name,  but 
the  most  western  island  of  the  Straits,  close  to  New  Guinea^  is  named 
Boigu,  As  the  enstern  tribe  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
btisincss  dealings  with  the  westernmost  islanders,  rt  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  they  really  believed  that  this  particular  island  was  the 
abode  of  spirits.  From  what  I  gathered  at  Mer,  I  have  very  little 
doubt  on  this  point.  The  western  islanders  projected  their  mythical 
island  beyond  geographical  recognition.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
in  the  legend  of  Tiai  of  Badu,  the  man  of  that  infant  went  to  Botgu  ; 
and  in  the  story  of  Mutuk  the  murdered  men  flew  as  flying  foxes 
to  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  (Daudai), 

In  speaking  of  Kibuka,  it  was  always  described  to  me  as  being  to 
*  leeward' :  in  these  latitudes  a  steady  and  strong  south*east  trade 
wind  blows  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  geographical 
relations  are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  this  w^ind.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  sun-worship  in  so  many  countries,  and  the  analog)'  of 
death  and  sunset,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  land  of  the  dead  should 
be  so  often  placed  in  the  west.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  another 
reason  may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  A  nautical  people  such  as 
our  islanders  would  naturally  conceive  of  their  spirits  as  sailing  with 
the  prevailing  wind^  and  would  hardly  be  likely  to  locate  the  spirit- 
land  in  a  quarter  which  would  necessitate  the  spirits  beating  to  wind- 
w*ard.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  sun  was  regarded 
by  the  Papuans  with  any  feeling  of  veneration,  or  that  sunset  was 
compared  with  decease.  Possibly  the  same  can  be  shown  for  other 
peoples,  and  the  westerly  location  of  the  land  of  spirits  by  different 
races  may  be  a  pure  coincidence, 

I  have  been  able  to  gather  very  little  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  mari  in  Kibuka.  Dr.  MacFarlane  states  in  MS,  that 
they  arc  said  to  sit  crying  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  wishing  to 
return  to  their  friends.  Possibly  this  was  suggested  by  the  flying 
foxes  {sapura,  Pieropus),  and  in  the  legend  of  Mutuk  we  find  that 
he  and  his  murdered  friends  were  transformed  into  flying  foxes.  The 
best  men  among  them  appear  to  have  been  better  off"  as  spirits  in 
some  undefined  manner — 'best*  in  this  application  has  no  moral 
significance,  but  solely  applies  to  such  characteristics  as  bravery, 
bloodthirstiness,  and  other  savage  virtues. 

I  was  lold  that  when  a  mari  arrived  at  Kibuka,  **  by-and-bye  the 
'devils*  hit  the  mari  with  a  stone  club  and  killed  him."  What  this 
means  1  do  not  know  ;  by  '  devils'  I  suppose  the  resident  mari  are 
meant  Unfortunately  the  word  *  devil'  has  been  adopted  into  the 
jargon  English  spoken  in  the  Straits^  and  has  no  definite  meaning ; 
thus  it  may  mean  a  man's  spirit,  or  spirits  which  haunt  a  locality,  or 
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the  t)ogies  known  as  Dorgal,  and  now  the  Christian  (!)  idea  of  devil 
and  devils  is  bein^  taught. 

(1)  The  meat  Tabepa  destined  for  his  parents-inlaw  was  evidently 
intended  as  payment  for  his  bride.  (2)  It  was  customary  for  a  man 
to  make  a  present  to  his  parents-in-law  on  the  birih  of  a  first  child, 
and  I  believe  also  for  subsequent  births.  (3)  In  ihe  western  tribe  it 
is  usual  for  the  girls  to  propose  marriage  to  the  men.  After 
marriage  the  men  entirely  or  partially  live  with  their  wife's  people,  »n 
this  case  the  wife  followed  her  spirit-husband.  (4)  The  natives  of 
Mabtiiag  and  of  many  other  islands  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
porpoise ;  the  only  reason  t  could  get  was  that  it  was  too  fat.  There 
may  be  some  superstitious  reason  which  they  were  ashamed  to 
acknowledge. 

V. — The  Story  of  Mltiuk. 

(1)  Bivalved  shells  with  sharp  edges  were  the  common  cutting 
implements  of  the  islanders  before  iron  was  introduced.  Small 
objects  arc  very  frequently  carried  behind  the  ear  ;  Mutuk  carried  his 
shell  there,  just  as  we  carry  knives  in  our  pockets.  (2)  "Make  him 
dcvir  is  the  jargon  English  for  a  funeral  dance  and  ceremony ;  *  devil' 
Id  this  case  means  mari  or  spirit.  (3)  The  funeral  ceremonies  and 
those  connected  with  the  initiation  of  the  lads  were  the  most  sacred 
functions  in  the  lives  of  these  savages  ;  Mutuk  had  evidently  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  rendering  his  own  funeral  ceremonies  null  and 
void,  he  was  therefore  executed  for  committing  sacrilege,  (4)  This 
is  the  only  instance  I  know  of  in  which  dead  men  were  transformed 
into  fruit-eating  bats.  (5)  It  is  customaiy  for  men  to  decorate  them- 
selves with  leaves,  flowers,  and  so  forth  on  special  occasions,  such  as 
dances,  and  the  return  of  Mutuk  would  be  a  fit  occasion  for  such 
display.  A  bunch  of  leaves  is  inserted  in  the  belt  behind  and  in  the 
armlets,  possibly  also  in  the  hair  and  behind  the  ears  ;  flowers  arc 
constantly  worn  in  the  hair.  (6)  This  appears  to  be  the  regular 
metliod  of  distributing  marriageable  daughters,  the  eldest  is  given 
first  and  to  the  most  distinguished  man,  or  to  the  eldest  brother  of  a 
family  of  young  men,  and  so  on  downwards.  (7)  My  informant  called 
the  plant  ^  bua\  which  he  said  was  a  kind  of  wild  yam.  1  find  that 
Macgilivray  gives  bua  as  ihejMuralugname  for  Calladium  esculentttni 
{Voyage  of  *'  Rattlesnake'^  if,  p.  28S).  (8)  Elephantiasis  is  not  an 
tmcommon  disease  in  these  parts. 

VI.— The  Adventure  of  Gabakwoikal 
This  story  calls  for  no  special  remark* 
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VII.— The  Dorgai  of  Karapar. 

This  story  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  important  fact,  but  in  it 
we  have  mention  made  of  two  legendary  heroes  of  Badu,  Minllbau 
and  Sasilkadzi  (the  pronunciation  of  these  two  names  varied  slightly, 
hence  the  discrepancies  in  the  spelling) ;  in  the  two  following  legends 
these  warriors  are  killed  twice  over  under  different  circumstances* 

(t)  The  sucker-fish  {Echcncis  naucrates)  is  used  in  catching  turtle 
in  a  manner  I  have  already  described  in  the  notes  on  the  migration 
of  Bia,  They  are  suspended  in  the  water,  over  the  side  of  the  canoe, 
by  two  pieces  of  string,  one  of  which  is  passed  through  the  tail  and 
then  lashed  round,  and  the  other  is  inserted  through  the  mouth  and 
out  at  the  gills.  (2)  It  appears  that  at  night-time  the  gapa  were  kept 
in  the  canoe,  probably  in  the  bilge  water,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  seized  by  predatory  fish,  and  when  they  began  to  show  signs  of 
asphyxiation  the  man  in  charge  was  to  restore  them  by  hanging  them 
over  the  side  of  the  canoe.  (3)  The  dadu  is  a  flag-tike  streamer  made 
from  the  leaf  of  a  coco-pahn.  (4)  This  is  a  common  way  of  carrying 
baskets  in  New  Guinea,  (5)  The  earth-oven  of  the  Papuans  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  use  all  over  the  Pacific.  (6)  This  custom,  which  we 
shall  meet  with  again,  appears  to  have  been  a  general  practice  when 
volunteers  were  required  to  avenge  a  death. 

viii.— The  Story  op  Upi, 

This  legend  illustrates  many  old  customs,  and  I  fancy  that  Upi  is 
the  *  culture  hero'  who  invented  ihe  bamboo  knife  (///*/). 

(i)  *  What  name*  is  the  local  English  jargon  for  an  interrogation, 
meaning,  who  ?  what  ?  who  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  etc,  (2)  This  is  the 
ordinary  method  of  appropriating  anything  "(such  and  such)  he 
belong  me"  ;  or  even  sometimes,  when  asking  for  anything,  they  will 
say,  '*It  belong  me?"  or  in  giving  anything  one  will  say,  **That 
belong  you.'*  Thus  the  phrase  here  used  docs  not  imply  previous 
possession.  (3)  Skull  divination  was  very  commonly  practised  ; 
usually  the  skulls  of  relatives  were  preserved  for  this  purpose,  as  in 
the  legend  of  Sesere  ;  but  it  appears  from  this  legend  that  even  a 
stranger^s  skull  could  be  thus  utilised.  (4)  A  mythical  explanation  of 
a  well-known  fact, 

IX.— Sesere,  the  Ducong  Hunter. 

This  legend  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  dugong  was  first  dis' 
covered  to  be  an  article  of  food,  and  how  men  were  taught  to  hunt  it 

(i)  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  heard  of  a  bow  and  arrow 
being  used  for  catching  fish,  I  particularly  inquired  of  my  informant, 
and  he  assured  tne  that  so  it  was  in  the  legend  ;  whether  it  has  been 
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practised  in  recent  times  I  cannot  say,  (2}  Ownersliip  of  land 
extends  also  on  to  the  adjoining  reef,  and  all  fi<h  caught  on  that 
portion  of  a  reef  which  lies  off  private  property  belongs,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  Scsere  was  therefore  poaching. 
Once,  when  I  was  dredging  between  the  Murray  Islands,  we  saw 
turtle-tracks  on  the  beach  of  an  uninhabited  island  ;  we  landed  and 
dug  up  the  turtle-eggs  ;  when  we  went  to  the  neighbouring  island  I 
had  to  pay  a  cripple  who  lived  there  for  the  eggs,  or,  rather,  for  those 
that  I  and  my  boatmen  had  eaten,  for  the  eggs  were  laid  on  a  sand- 
beach  that  belonged  to  him  ;  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  they  were 
there,  or  that  he  could  not  have  got  them  personally  if  he  had,  did 
not  affect  the  question.  (3)  1  do  not  know  whether  this  pushing  the 
orade  away  in  pretended  distrust  and  then  appealing  to  it  again  was 
a  common  practice,  but  there  is  a  second  example  of  it  in  the  story  of 
the  **Six  Blind  Brothers";  both  legends,  however,  were  narrated  by 
tlie  clever  story-teller,  Malakula  of  Badu.  (4)  1  certainly  understood 
that  Seserc  found  everything  ready-made  to  hand  in  the  bush,  but  1 
may  have  been  mistaken.  (5)  A  6gure  of  a  dugong- platform  or  neit^ 
and  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  dugong  is  caught,  will  be  found 
in  my  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropoh^cal  Instiiule.  The 
earth-oven  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  hot  stones  and  leaves  are 
placed  along  with  the  meat,  the  whole  being  covered  with  earth, 
(7)  This  is  a  cylindrical  armlet  of  woven  split  rattan^  which  is  worn 
on  the  left  fore-arm  to  prevent  abrasion  of  the  skin  in  the  recoil  of 
the  bow-string  when  shooting.  (8)  There  is  no  evidence  that  these 
men  were  even  wounded  ;  a  similar  instance  of  the  bearer  of  bad  news 
falUng  down  dead  when  he  had  told  his  tale  occurs  in  the  legend  of 
Kwoiam. 

Alfred  C.  Haddon. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  GREEK  TRADE-ROUTES  TO 
BRITAIN. 


^TO  subject  has  had  more  attraction  for  inquirers 
i\|  into  the  early  history^  of  these  islands  than  the 
qyestion  of  the  earliest  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  whom 
all  the  civilisation  of  Europe  is  due.  Camden,  the 
Father  of  English  Archaeology,  identified  the  Cassiterides 
of  the  ancients  with  the  Sciily  Isles,  and  gave  currency 
to  the  belief,  which  has  prevailed  ever  since,  that  the 
Phoenicians  traded  to  Britain.  Mn  Elton  {Origins  of 
English  History)  has  given  good  reasons  for  doubting 
this  hypothesis,  and  has  shown  that  the  Tin  Islands  of 
the  ancient  writers  are  rather  a  group  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Northern  Spain. 

But  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  extensi\ 
trade  between  Gaul  and  Britain  before  Julius  Caesar  ever 
set  foot  on  this  island.  The  nature  of  this  trade  in  general 
we  learn  from  Strabo  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  there  had 
been  great  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  exported 
and  imported  between  55  B.C.  and  the  time  when  the 
geographer  wrote  (a>.  A.D.  1-19).  Strabo  (iv,  199)  enume- 
rates corn  (wheat,  clros\  cattle,  gold,  silver,  iron,  skins, 
slaves,  and  dogs,  used  by  the  Kelts  for  war  as  well  as 
the  chase,  and  gives  us  likewise  the  list  of  imports  into 
Britain,  which  comprised  "ivory  bracelets  and  necklaces, 
and  red  amber  beads  {XxFffcvpui)  and  vessels  of  glass  {vdXa 
cKeirf})yZXid  such  like  trumpery  wares  {aXKo^  pAwo^  roiouro^)" 
Strangely  enough,  Strabo  omits  tin  from  his  schedule  of 
products  and  exports,  although  elsewhere,  as  we  shall  sce»  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  Posidonius  referring  to  that  trade, 
and  Caesar  mentions  it  amongst  the  products  of  Britain 
being  found  in  the  interior  {in  tneditcrmffcis  regionibus.B.G^ 
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V,  12)*  It  is  quite  possible,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that 
the  tin  trade  with  the  Continent  had  died  out  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  that  ft  was  not  until  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, in  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  that  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  were  again  developed.  To  the  list  of  imports 
given  by  Strabo  we  may  add  copper,  on  the  authority  of 
Caesar  (^rr^  lituntur  imporfato,  v,  12).  Dtodorus  Siculus 
(v,  22)  gives  an  account  of  the  tin  mining  in  Cornwall, 
which  is  probably  based  on  the  account  of  the  Stoic  Posi- 
donius,  who  travelled  in  Britain  about  B.C.  90 : 

"The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  is 
called  Belerion  are  very  fond  of  strangers,  and,  from 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  merchants,  are  civilised 
in  their  manner  of  life.  They  prepare  the  tin,  work- 
ing very  carefully  the  earth  in  w^hich  it  is  produced. 
The  ground  is  rocky,  but  it  contains  earthy  veins, 
the  produce  of  which  is  ground  down,  smelted,  and 
purifiecL  They  beat  the  metal  into  masses,  shaped  like 
astragali,^  and  carry  it  to  a  certain  island  lying  off  Britain 
called  ictis.  During  the  ebb  of  the  tide  the  inter\'ening 
space  is  left  dry,  and  they  carry  over  into  this  island  the  tin 
to  abundance  in  their  waggons.  Now  there  is  a  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  I  mean 
those  that  lie  between  Europe  and  Britain  ;  for  at  the  flood- 
tide  the  inter\^ening  passage  is  overflowed, and  they  seem  like 
islands  ;  but  a  large  space  is  left  dry  at  the  ebb,  and  then 
they  seem  to  be  like  peninsulas.  Here»  then,  the  merchants 
buy  the  tin  from  the  natives  and  carry  it  over  to  Gaul ; 
and  after  travelling  overland  for  about  thirty  days,  they 
finally  bring  their  loads  on  horses  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone/*2 


As  ihc  tin  was  conveyed  on  pack-horses,  lumps  shaped  like  astragali 
do    not    seem  very  suitable.     At  Tniro   and  in  other   Museums 
there  are  ancient  pigs  of  tin  shaped  like  saddles,  evidently  to  facili- 
tate carriage.     Is  ntnpttpwv  the  true  reading  ? 
'  It  is  impossible  that  t^i'  cicj3a\ifv  roir  Fo^apov  irornfinZ  can  mean. 
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Next  let  us  take  the  following  passages,  both  of  which 
are  taken  from  Posidonius,  "  Fosidonius  says  (in  refer- 
ence to  Spain)  that  the  tin  is  not  found  on  the  surface, 
as  many  authors  have  alleged »  but  is  dug  up  ;  and  that  it 
is  produced  among  the  barbarians  above  Lusitania,  and 
also  in  the  islands  called  Cassiterides.  And  that  from  the 
British  Isles  tin  is  carried  to  Marseilles''  {Strabo^  iii,  147). 
Diodorus  (v,  38)  is  beyond  doubt  quoting  from  the  same 
authority  when  he  writes  :  "  Tin  likewise  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Iberia,  not  being  found  on  the  surface,  as  some 
have  alleged  in  their  accounts,  but  being  dug  up  and 
smelted,  just  like  silver  and  gold.  For  above  the  land  of 
the  Lusitanians  there  are  many  mines  of  tin  along  the 
little  islands  which  lie  in  front  of  Iberia  in  the  Ocean, 
which  arc  called  from  the  circumstance  Tin  Islands.  Much 
is  likewise  conveyed  across  from  the  British  Island  to  Gaul, 
which  lies  right  on  the  opposite  side,  and  is  conveyed  on 
horses  through  the  interior  of  Gaul  by  the  traders  to  the 
Massaliotes,  and  the  city  called  Narbo.  The  latter  is  a 
Roman  colony,  andj  on  account  of  its  favourable  position 
and  wealth,  is  the  greatest  trading  centre  of  all  the  cities  in 
these  parts/*  These  two  passages  arc  valuable  (as  Mr. 
Elton  has  pointed  out,  p.  37)  "  as  showing  the  distinction 
which  was  known  to  exist  between  the  Cornish  tin  trade 
and  the  commerce  with  the  Cassiterides,  which  was  of  a 
much  higher  antiquity." 

Let  us  now  observe  that  when  Strabo,  writing  as  a  con- 
temporary, is  describing  the  exports  from  Britain,  he  omits 
the  mention  of  tin,  whilst  from  the  extract  from  Fosidonius, 
quoted  alike  by  him  and  Diodorus,  it  is  plain  that  when 
the  Stoic  explorer  visited  North-Western  Europe  the 
British  tin  trade  was  still  of  importance.  From  the  quota- 
tion from  Diodorus  we  learn  also  that  the  tin  passed  to 
two  different  marts  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  Massalia 


as  Mr.  Elton  takes  it,  "  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  where 
the  wharves  for  the  lin-bargcs  were  erected,"  What  is  the  authority 
for  the  last  statement? 
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and  then  to  Narbo.  This  implies  that  there  were  either 
two  distinct  routes,  or  that  the  tin  first  passed  to  Narbo 
and  thence  to  Massalia.  For  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  third  alternative,  that  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tin  passed  round  by  Massalia  and  then  to 
Nailio.  That  our  first  alternative  is  probably  the  true  one 
for  the  epoch  when  Posidonius  wrote,  w^e  shall  adduce 
evidence  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
in  earlier  times  there  was  only  one  route,  that  from  Narbo. 

The  greatest  loss  which  early  English  history  has  sus- 
tained was  the  destruction  of  the  Travels  of  Pytheas,  that 
clever  Massaliote,  whom  Polybius  and  Strabo  called  the 
"  arch-liar",  because  he  related  certain  matters  connected 
with  the  climate  and  geography  of  Northern  Europe  which 
the  modem  world  knows  to  be  undoubted  facts.  Pytheas 
went  on  a  voyage  round  the  west  and  north  of  Europe,  pro- 
bably about  330  B.C  What  the  circumstances  were  under 
which  the  voyage  w^as  undertaken  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  statement  that  he  was  sent  out  by  ''a  com- 
mittee of  merchants"  is  of  course  a  mere  piece  of  romance, 
like  much  more  which  has  been  written  about  his  expedi- 
tion. All  that  we  know  about  it  is  contained  in  a  few 
broken  fragments  embedded  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  Poly- 
bius and  Strabo,  who  quoted  him  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  his  mendacity  to  execration.  One  of  these 
quotations  is  given  by  Strabo  (iv,  190)  from  Polybius  : 
"  The  Liger  (Loire)  debouches  between  the  Pictones  and 
Namnitae.  Formerly  Corbilo  was  an  emporium  on  this 
river  of  which  Polybius  has  spoken,  when  he  made  mention 
of  the  fables  told  by  Pytheas,  that  none  of  the  Massaliotes 
who  conversed  with  Scipio  could  tell  anything  worth 
recording,  when  questioned  by  Scipio  about  Britain,  nor 
yet  any  of  those  from  Narbo,  nor  of  those  from  Corbilo/* 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  experience  of  modern  times 
entirely  explains  the  statement  of  Pytheas.  When  we 
know  that  it  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that  we  have 
found  out  the  sources  and  plants  from  which  some  of  our 
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best-known  drugs  are  procured  (for  instance,  it  was  only  in 
1867  that  that  most  familiar  of  drugs,  Turkey  rhubarb,^ 
was  discovered  by  a  missionaiy  in  Thibet),  the  jealousy  of 
the  Eastern  traders  having^  kept  the  secret  so  well  ;  and 
when  wc  recall  the  success  with  which  the  Arabs  until 
recent  years  had  withheld  all  information  about  the  interior 
of  Africa,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  shrewd  merchants  of 
Marseilles  and  Narbonne  professed  an  intense  ignorance 
about  the  land  from  whence  came  the  tin,  the  source  of 
which  was,  no  doubt,  the  object  of  the  Roman  inquiries. 

But  to  return  :  these  three  towns,  called  by  Pytheas 
**  the  best  cities  in  this  region'*,  indicate  the  line  of  trade  to 
Britain.  There  arc  two  emporia  on  the  southern,  but  only 
one  on  the  western  shore  of  Gaul.  From  this  we  may  infer 
with  some  confidence  that  as  yet  the  route  to  Britain 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover  was  undeveloped,  and  that  the 
flourishing  city  of  Corbilo,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  pro- 
bably in  the  territory  of  the  Namnetes  {Nantes),  and  whose 
name  possibly  is  still  found  in  that  of  the  village  of  Couve- 
ron,  was  the  port  of  embarkation  and  debarkation  to  and 
from  Britain. 

This  passage  is  of  great  importance  also  in  other  respects, 
for  it  puts  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  route  between  Mas* 
salia,  Narbo,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  was  already 
well  known,  although  a  writer  of  repute  h*ke  Mr.  Elton  as- 
sumes (on  very  mistaken  grounds,  as  we  shall  see  presently) 
that  Pytheas  opened  up  this  route  for  the  Massaliotes. 
Furthermore,  it  can  also  be  inferred,  from  Scipio's  questions, 
that  there  was  trade  with  Britain  by  this  route  ;  whilst  there 
is  the  further  probability  that  tin  was  comprised  in  this 
trade,  although  the  common  theory  at  present  is  that 
Pytheas  first  opened  this  trade.  Nor  is  this  opinion  with- 
out further  evidence.  In  none  of  the  Greek  fragments  of 
Pytheas  have  we  any  reference  to  tin,  but  there  is  a  short 
quotation  from  Tima^us  (flor.  350-326  B.C.),  the  Sicilian 
historian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Pytheas,  and  whose 
quotations  from  the  latter  are  frequently  given  by  Pliny. 
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It  runs  as  follows :  '*  Timaius  the  historian  says  that  the 
island  of  Mictis  is  distant  inwards  from  Britain  six  days' 
voyage,  in  which  the  tin  is  produced  {proveniai^oih^rs  read 
veniai),  and  that  the  Britons  sail  to  it  in  vessels  made  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  hide,"^  We  shall  have  to  discuss 
this  passage  at  greater  length  later  on»  but  for  our  imme- 
diate purpose  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  whether 
TimsEUs  is  quoting  from  Pytheas  or  not,  already  in  the 
time  of  Pytheas  the  Greeks  were  aware  of  the  British  tin 
trade*  This  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  Book  of  Wonderful  Stories,  which,  with  others, 
IS  regarded  as  a  genuine  fragment  of  Aristotle  by  Bekker 
{Fragm,^  248).  In  it  we  have  mention  of  Keltic  tin  {top 
xactriTepov  top  K^Xtikop  T7]K€o6al  cftao't  ttoKv  rdytov  tov 
fioKv^ovy  If  this  be  really  Aristotle's,  at  first  sight  we 
might  found  on  it  an  argument  of  considerable  force  to  show 
that  there  was  a  trade  in  tin  across  Gaul  from  Britain 
before  the  voyage  of  Pytheas,  especially  as  it  is  commonly 
held  that  the  term  KeXTifci]  was  confined  to  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Loire.  Mr.  Elton,  for 
example,  builds  on  this  assumption  his  interpretation  01 
the  aim  of  the  explorations  of  Pytheas,  "  In  a  short  time/* 
he  writes  (page  25),  they  (r>.,  Pytheas  and  his  companions) 
arrived  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  then  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Iberian  population  and  the  limit  of  the  Celtic 
advance  Here  Pytheas  declared,  and  was  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  Artemidorus,  that  it  would  have  been  far  easier  to 
have  come  to  Celticaby  the  overland  route  from  Marseilles 
than  to  have  undertaken  the  difficult  and  tedious  voyage 
by  sea." 

Even  though  Mn  Elton's  assumption  as  to  Celtica  were 
right,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  famous 
sentence  which  he  has  paraphrased,  it  certainly  cannot  be 


>  Tim^us  historicus  a  Britannis  introrsum  sex  dierumnavigatione 
abesse  dicit  iosulam  Mictim,  in  qua  candidum  plumbum  proveniat ; 
ad  cani  Britannos  vUilibus  navigiis  corio  clrcumsutis  navigare  (Pliny, 
//.  a:,  iv,  16), 
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made  to  give  his  rendering.  The  words  as  given  by  Strabo 
(iii,  143)  are  to  Trpoa-apKTiKa  fi^pr)  tii<:  I0f}plaf;  evirapoSwrepa 
eluai  TTpo?  Tr}p  KiXriKTjp  r)  Kara  roif  Q/ceapop  TrXiovot*  The 
literal  translation  of  these  words  is:  **  The  fact  that  the 
northerly  parts  of  Iberia  are  more  accessible  by  a  side 
route  in  the  direction  of  Keltica  than  for  those  sailing  by 
the  ocean."  Instead  of  Celtica  being  the  goal  aimed 
at>  as  Mr.  Elton  supposes,  it  is  the  northern  part  of  Iberia 
which  is  the  object  of  the  statement  But  we  may  at  once 
dispose  of  this  point  by  showing  from  indubitable  testimony, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  age  of  Pytlieas,  that  the 
country  which  the  Greeks  called  Keltik^  included  all  Gaul 
down  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  even  some  parts  of  Spain. 
Aristotle  {^lettoTy  i,  350),  speaking  of  the  Pyrenees, 
describes  them  as  mountains  in  Keltik^ — cV  hh  t^?  \{vpr\vi)Vi 
(tovto  V  cari  opo^  irpb^  hva^rjp  latjpiepivTfp  cV  t?;  KcXTtfCjj)  #ctX, 
He  does  not  merely  regard  the  Pyrenees  as  bounding 
Keltik^,  but  as  being  actually  in  it  Aristotle  had  no  doubt 
good  information  respecting  this  region,  as  is  shown  by  his 
various  references  in  the  Politics  to  the  habits  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Kelts  and  Iberians,  and  his  evidently  complete 
knowledge  of  the  polity  of  Massalia.  But  his  testimony  is 
completely  confirmed  by  the  historian  Ephorus  (363- 
300  B.C.).  as  we  know  from  Strabo  (iv,  199).  "Ephorus 
both  speaks  of  Keltik^  as  exceeding  great  in  its  extent, 
so  that  he  assigns  to  them  (the  Kelts)  the  greatest  part 
of  what  is  now  called  Iberia,  as  far  as  Gadeira,  and  he 
represents  the  people  as  lovers  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  is 
our  sole  authority  for  many  statements  respecting  them 
which  do  not  resemble  their  present  conditions.'*  Aristotle 
may  well  speak  of  the  Pyrenees  as  being  in  Keltik^,  when 
Ephorus  makes  that  name  extend  as  far  south  as  Cadiz. 

The  otdy  inference,  then,  which  we  are  warranted  in 
drawing  from  the  "  Keltic  tin"  is  that  Aristotle  was  aware 
that  the  tin-supply  came  from  the  land  of  the  Kelts,  but 
as  that  might  have,  in  his  mind,  included  all  Northern 
Spain  with  the  tin  islands,  it  is  impossible  to  base  any 
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ar^mcnt  on  it  But  even  without  this  the  evidence 
already  ^iven  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  tin  trade 
with  Britain  already  existed.  The  tin  derived  from  the 
Cassiterides  could  only  have  reached  the  Greeks  through  the 
medium  of  the  merchantmen  of  Gades.  That  ancient  city, 
almost  alone  of  all  the  Tyrian  colonies  in  the  West,  had 
managed  to  keep  free  from  the  yoke  of  Carthage.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  friendly  trade  relations  existed  bct^veen  her 
and  Massalia  and  her  colony  Emporiae.  For  instance^  we  find 
all  three  employing  the  same  peculiar  monetar>^  system  ; 
besides,  there  was  the  strong  bond  of  a  common  hatred 
and  dread  of  Carthage,  who  was  now  almost  at  the  zenith 
'  of  her  power. 

By  the  time  of  Pytheas  the   trade  of  Massalia  with 
Southern  Spain  and  Gades  must  have  been  most  sensibly 
hindered     For  the  Phocaic  cities  which  had  once  fringed 
the  coast  of  Spain  as  far  as  Malaga  (the  most  southern  of 
I  which  was  Maenaca)  were  falling  one  by  one  before  the 
ICarthaginians.  whose  "  fleet  commanded,  without  a  rival, 
pthe  whole  western  Mediterranean'^     "  They  endeavoured 
still  more  thoroughly  to  monopolise  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  this  region  at  the  expense  alike  of  foreigners  and 
of  their  own  subjects,  and  it  was  not  the  wont  of  the  Car- 
thaginians to  recoil   from  any  violence  that  might  help 
fortt*ard  their  purpose.    A  contemporary  of  the  Punic  wars, 
Eratosthenes,  the  father  of  geography  (275-194  B.C.),  affirms 
that  every  foreign   mariner  sailing  towards   Sardinia  or 
towards  the  Straits  of  Gades,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  was  thrown  by  them  into  the  sea  ;  and 
With  this    statement   the    fact    completely  accords  that 
rCarthage,  by  the  treaty  of  348  B,c,  declared  the  Spanish, 
Sardinian,   and    Libyan   ports  open   to  Roman   trading- 
I  vessels,  whereas   by   that    of  308    B.c   it  totally    closed 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Carthage  itself,  to  the  same,'* 
(Mommsen,  Rmtan  Hist.^  ii,  p.  15.) 

Under  such  circumstances  Massaliotc  trade  with  Gades 
must  have  been  indeed  fraught  with  dangers,  and  it  was 
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natural  that  the  Massalian  traders  should  wish  for  some 
safer  route  by  which  to  obtain  the  produce  from  the  famous 
tin  islands,  the  navigation  to  which  the  shipmen  of  Gades 
kept  a  close  secret,  both  then  and  for  long  after 

Strabo  (iii,  178),  after  having  described  the  situation  of 
the  Kassitcrides  (probably  borrowing  his  accounts  from 
Posidonius,  under  whose  name  the  paragraph  which 
immediately  precedes  is  givcn)»  their  number,  natural 
products,  and  inhabitants — "  men  clad  in  sable  raiments, 
with  flowing  garments  down  to  their  feet,  girt  round  the 
bosom,  walking  about  with  staves,  resembling  the  Furies 
in  Tragedy" — proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  They  live  like  pastoral  people  from  the  produce  of  their 
flocks,  and  as  they  possess  mines  of  tin  and  lead,  in  exchange 
for  these  and  the  skins  of  their  flocks  they  obtain  by  way  of 
barter  pottery  and  salt  and  articles  of  bronze,  in  dealing 
with  the  traders.  Formerly  the  Phoenicians  alone  used  to 
ply  this  trade  from  Gadeires,  keeping  the  way  thither  a 
secret  from  all  And  on  the  Romans  following  a  ship- 
master, in  order  that  they  too  might  find  out  the  marts,  the 
shipmaster  through  rivalr}'-  purposely  cast  away  his  ship  on 
a  shoal,  but  having  enticed  likewise  those  who  followed 
him  into  the  same  destruction,  he  himself  escaped  by 
means  of  the  wreck,  and  received  back  at  the  public 
expense  the  price  of  the  freight  which  he  had  lost*  The 
Romans,  nevertheless,  by  making  frequent  attempts,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  out  the  way.  But  when,  moreover,  Publius 
Crassus  crossed  over  to  visit  them, and  found  the  mines  being 
worked  at  a  shallow  depth,  and  the  people  peaceful,  he 
made  it  known  to  those  who  were  already  exceeding 
willing  to  ply  on  this  sea,  although  it  is  greater  in  extent 
than  that  which  divides  off  Britain/* 


I 


*  Mr.  Elton  (p.  13)  says  the  captain  *'  was  rewarded  by  the  Senate 
of  Carthage",  Strabo's  words  are  simply  ^t^/ioffi'a  aVe\o/3eJ^  The 
mention  of  Carthage  introduces  a  total  misconception  of  the  rela- 
tions between  that  city  and  Gades, 
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The  statement  about  Publius  Crassus^  is  of  course  not 
from  Posidonius,  but  is  added  by  Strabo  himself  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Roman  is  none  other  but 
Caesar's  famous  lieutenant  who  contjuered  all  Aquitania 
(Caesar,  B.  G.^  iii,  U-20).  He  is  all  the  more  likely  to 
have  passed  into  Northern  Spain,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
of  that  region  had  given  great  assistance  to  the  Aquitani 
in  their  struggle  against  him  {B.  <7.,  iii,  23).  Without 
doubt  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  that 
country,  as  is  shou^n  by  Ctesar^s  remark  (iii,  21)  on  their 
skill  in  defending  cities,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
numerous  copper  mines  and  other  works  in  that  region. 
As  is  plain  from  Strabo's  words,  the  Romans  already  knew 
how  to  reach  the  tin  islands  by  sea,  coasting  round  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  up  from  Gades  on  the  old  Phoe- 
nician track.  Crassus,  then,  by  opening  up  a  far  shorter 
route,  that  of  a  short  sea  voyage  from  the  Cassiterides  to 
the   coast  of   Gaul   (possibly   to   the   Garonne),  at  once 

*  Mr.  Elton  (p.  19)  has  missed  completely  both  grammar  and 
sense  :  "  Publius  Crassus  conquered  the  north-west  of  Spain  about  a 
century  before  Christ,  and  found  the  Cassiterides,  the  situation  of 
which  was  not  up  to  that  time  known  to  the  Romans.  *  As  soon  as 
be  reached  them',  says  Strabo,  '  he  perceived  that  the  mines  were 
very  slightiy  worked^  and  the  natives  were  peaceable,  and  already 
employing  their  leisure  in  learning  navigation  ;  so  he  taught  all  that 
were  willing  how  to  make  the  voyage,  />.,  the  voyage  from  Vigo 
to  Marseilles.'  He  adds  that  this  passage  was  longer  than  the 
journey  to  Britain,  by  which  he  appears  to  mean  that  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  carry  the  tin  rottnd  to  Marseilles,  even 
though  the  merchants  of  that  place  had  an  easier  way  of  getting  it 
by  the  caravan-route  across  Gaul"  Here  is  the  original ;  circi^ij  hk 
teal  rioVXior  Kpnaao^  Itafia^  tir*  avrom  €71/0-'  ra  fiditiWa  tK  /*tKpou 
fiadov^  opv-rro^eva,  *oJ  TOiW  avhpav  elpffvatovf^  <?\'  TTcptovainH  ij^tf  rr^JC 
00X07^^  €pi^a^€oOai  ravrjfp  rot^  tOiXovtrtv  eTrectifp  KotTrep  ovaav 
wXtim  TifS  hieip^^oviTTfi  ryr  Up€ravvtK}jv^  He  misses  the  point  of  ^tc 
fU€pov  fitiOottv,  which  means  that  the  metal,  because  it  lay  near  the 
surface,  was  worked  without  difficulty.  The  benevolence  of  the  kindly 
Roman  in  teaching  the  islanders  the  art  of  navigation  is  delightful. 
Finally^  why  should  a  Roman  be  so  anxious  to  serve  the  merchants 
of  Marseilles? 
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developed  this  trade.  The  ore  lay  near  the  surface*  The 
distance  by  sea  was  greater  than  that  across  the  English 
Channel,  but  the  readiness  with  which  the  tin  was  obtained, 
combined  with  the  shorter  land  transit,  more  than  com- 
pensated this.  Strabo  is  evidently  contrasting  the  rival 
tin-producing  regions  when  he  introduces  the  allusion  to 
Britain,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  two  distances  by 
sea  which  he  has  in  mind  are  measured  from  the  coast  of 
GauL  In  the  case  of  Britain  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
respecting  the  region  from  which  the  sea  divides  it,  and  he 
of  course  is  estimating  the  extent  of  the  sea  which  divides 
the  tin  island  from  land  by  referring  to  France  likewise. 

To  refer  this  to  the  extent  of  sea  round  by  the  Pillars  of 
Herakles  is  impossible,  for  the  Romans  already  knew  that 
route,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare 
in  any  wise  so  long  a  voyage  with  the  short  extent  of  sea 
separating  Britain  from  the  Continent.  The  right  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage  has  some  very  important  results. 
In  the  first  place  it  explains  why,  when  Strabo  was  writing, 
tin  is  no  longer  mentioned  among  the  exports  from  Britain. 
The  new  development  of  the  Spanish  mines  has  evidently 
driven  the  British  tin  out  of  the  market,  as  in  recent  times 
the  fresh  development  of  the  most  ancient  source  of  tin, 
the  famous  mines  of  Malacca,  the  Kastira  of  the  ancients, 
has  once  more  driven  Cornish  tin  out  of  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

From  this  achievement  of  Crassus  and  its  results  we  can 
now  understand  in  its  proper  light  the  famous  expression 
of  Pytheas,  that  **  the  northern  parts  of  Iberia  are  more 
accessible  towards  Kcltikel*  than  for  those  who  sail  by  the 
ocean**.  We  saw  above  that  at  this  time  the  Carthaginians 
had  shut  out  the  Greeks  from  all  trade  in  the  west  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Massaliotes  had  sought,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  to  make  up  for  their 
losses  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  Spain  by  planting  the 
strong  colony  of  Emporiae  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
in  the  hopes  of  still  keeping  some  share  in  the  mineral 
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wealth  of  Spain.  Fabulous  stories  are  told  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  silver  mines  worked  in  this  region.  It  was 
natural,  then,  that  they  would  seek  to  gain  access  to  the 
famous  tin  region  which  lay  beyond  Lusitania,  the  only 
approach  to  which  by  sea  was  beset  by  their  enemies,  and 
the  very  direction  of  which  was  a  secret  jealously  guarded  by 
the  traders  of  Gaddin  The  statement  of  Pytheas  now  finds 
its  full  force.  He  found,  as  Publius  Crassus  found  three 
centuries  later,  that  the  rich  mineral  regions  and  islands  of 
North-VVestem  Spain  were  far  more  accessible  for  the 
Massaliotes  by  a  land  journey  across  Gaul  and  a  short  sea 
voyage,  than  by  the  long  and  perilous  route  round  by 
Gibraltar.  His  information  seems  to  have  led  to  no  prac- 
tical end.  The  political  power  of  Massalia  was  too  weak 
for  such  an  enterprise,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it 
was  not  until  all  Gaul  fell  under  the  strong  hand  of 
Rome  that  the  idea  of  Pytheas  became  an  accomplished 
feet. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  clear  view  of  what  was  meant 
by  Keltik^  in  the  days  of  Pytheas,  and  having  also  seen 
reasons  for  regarding  the  tin  route  from  Britain  as  passing 
from  Corbilo  on  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  Narbo  and 
Massalia,  let  us  examine  the  channels  by  which  in  his- 
torical times  trade  passed  through  Gaul,  and  between  Gaul 
and  Britain  at  a  later  time.  Transit  through  Gaul  had 
great  natural  facilities  by  means  of  the  great  river-systems, 
Strabo  (iii,  177)  calls  attention  to  the  advantages  thus 
afforded  :  "  The  whole  of  this  region  is  watered  by  rivers, 
some  coming  down  from  the  Alps,  others  from  the 
Ce\'ennes  and  Pyrenees,  and  part  flowing  into  the  ocean,  and 
part  into  our  sea.  For  the  most  they  flow  through  plains, 
or  through  low  hills,  with  channels  between  that  admit  of 
navigation ;  and  nature  has  so  well  appointed  the  inter- 
relations of  the  streams  that  transit  is  possible  frotn  one  sea 
to  the  other,  as  the  merchandise  has  to  be  conveyed  only 
for  a  short  distance  overland,  and  that  through  plains 
which  offer  no  difficulty,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
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by  the  rivers,  being  conveyed  up  some  and  down  others."^ 
Diodorus  (v,  27)  likewise  speaks  of  the  river  trade  in 
Gaul.  Such,  then,  being  the  main  highways  of  commerce 
across  Gaul,  Strabo  (iii,  199)  again  supplies  us  with  explicit 
information  regarding  its  connection  with  Britain  :  **  There 
are  four  passages  usually  follow*ed  by  travellers  from  the 
Continent  to  the  island  (Britain),  those  from  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  thej 
Garonne*  Travellers  putting  out  from  the  Rhine  do  not 
sail  from  the  very  mouths,  but  from  the  Morini,  who 
border  on  the  Menapii ;  in  their  territory  is  also  Ition 
(Grisnez),  which  the  divine  Caesar  used  as  the  station  for  his 
fleet  when  crossing  over  to  the  island."  From  these  two 
passages  we  may  infer  with  safety  that  in  the  time  ot 
Pytheas,  when  Corbilo  was  the  chief  emporium  in  that 
region,  that  the  course  of  trade  from  Massalia  passed  either 
through  Narbo,  in  the  land  of  the  Tectosages,  and  down 
the  Garonne,  and  by  a  coast  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  or  directly  by  the  Loire  itself  to  the  same  emporium. 
The  more  northerly  route  up  the  Rhone  and  down  the 
Seine  had  not  yet  been  developed,  whilst  with  the  fourth 
crossing-place,  that  from  the  Rhine,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
in  this  investigation,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  it  ever  formed 
a  direct  medium  betw^een  the  Mediterranean  and  Britain. 

For  practical  purposes  the  remaining  three  passages 
resolve  themselves  into  two  only,  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  shipmaster  ever  sailed  boldly  across  from  Burdigal^ 
(Bordeaux)  to  Britain.  Mariners  sailing  from  thencel 
would  therefore  follow  the  same  course  as  those  starting 
from  the  Loire,  It  is  obvious  that  those  who  started  from 
the  Seine  would  land  in  Kent.  But  to  what  point  in 
Britain  did  those  who  set  out  from  Armorica  direct  their 
course?  Unfortunately,  Strabo  has  not  given  us  any 
account  of  the  points  on  the  British  coast  at  which  travellers 
from  the  Continental  points  landed  Caesar  (&  C  v,  13) 
has,  however,  to  some  extent  supplied  this  want.    Speaking 

*  Strabo  (tv,  193)  gives  sonic  further  details. 
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of  the  shape  of  Britain,  he  says  :  **  The  island  is  a  natural 
triangle,  one  side  of  which  lies  opposite  Gaul ;  one  angle, 
which  is  in  the  region  of  Cantium,  at  which  almost  all 
ships  from  Gaul  put  to  land,  faces  cast  (quo  fere  omncs  ex 
Gallia  naves  appelluniur^  etc.). 
By  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote  the  tin  trade  had  virtually 
ed  ;  and  with  it  all  trade  with  Western  Britain,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall,  would  have  fallen  into  decay.     But  we  niay 
Infer  from  CiEsar*s  expression,  '*  almost  all  ships  from  Gaul*', 
^that  some  few  ships  put  in  at  some  other  part  of  Britain. 
Beside  the  passage  across  the  Strait,  there  was  also  that 
)m   Armorica  by  the  Channel  Islands  to  the  south  coast, 
^and  there  are  various  considerations  which  will  make  us 
regard  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  its  terminus  on  the  English 
side.     We  saw  above  that  Diodorus,  following  Posidonius, 
L  gives  Ictis  as  the  name  of  the  island  on  the  coast  of  Britain 
[to  which  tlie  tin  was  brought.     We  also  found  that  Tim^us, 
probably    from   Pytheas,   gives  the  name  of  the  island 
where  the  tin  was  produced  as  Mictis,  or  rather  Pliny,  in 
his  brief  fashion,  gives  a  reference  to    Timaeus  ;  for  how 
far  it  represents  the  exact  words  of  that  author  we  have 
no  means  of  judging.     Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Vectis  (Wight)  of  the  Romans,  "'Outikti^  of  Ptolemy, 
"Ijctw  of  Diodorus,  are  the  same  island,  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt    that    Pliny*s     Mictis     refers   to    the    same    spot. 
(whether  the  initial  M  be  a  genuine  form  of  the  word  as 
It  sounded  to  the  ear  of  Pytheas,  or,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, a  mere  scribe's  blunder  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  the 
final  m  of  the  preceding  insulam  getting  attached  to  the 
following  Ictin.y     The  similarity  of  form  in  local  names 
is  always  of  great  weight,  for  the  appellations  of  islands 
and  rivers  do  not  easily  change.      Thus,  the  Uxisana  of 
Pytheas,  the  Uxantis  of  later  writers,  appears  almost  un- 
changed in  the  modern  Ushant.      The  only  difficulty  in 
identifying  Ictis  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the  statement 

*  Such  clerical  blunders  have  given  us  two  names  of  islands  off 
our  coasts — Hebrides,  from  older  Ebrides^  which  was  a  misreading  of 
Ebttdesby  Hector  Boethius,and  lona,  where  the  /v  i$  a  mistake  for  u. 
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of  Diodorus  {vide  sup.)  that  the  tin  was  conveyed  across 
to  the  island  at  low  water.  Geologists  maintain  that 
Wight  could  not  have  been  joined  to  the  mainland  in 
historic  times,  hence  some  have  identified  it  with  St 
MichaeFs  Mount,  and  Mr.  Elton  with  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
against  all  the  evidence  of  nomenclature.  If  it  was 
Thanct,  it  follows  that  the  tin  was  brought  overland  all  the 
way  from  Devon,  which  was  both  unlikely  and  impossible^ 
as  the  great  forest  of  Andcrida  stretched  right  from  Hamp- 
shire into  Kent  On  the  other  hand,  the  tin  island  men- 
tioned by  Timaeus  is  plainly  not  joined  to  the  mainland, 
as  the  Britons  sailed  across  in  their  coracles.  Hence  the 
best  solution  is,  that  Diodorus  has  confused  the  account  of 
Ictis  given  by  Posidonius  with  that  of  some  other  island 
off  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  The  phenomenon  of  the 
ocean  tides  was  a  continual  source  of  wonder  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  knew  only  the  almost  tideless  waters  cf 
the  Mediterranean. 

This  is  certainly  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Elton,  who  also  identifies  Mictis  with  Thanet, 
is  thereby  involved  in  great  difficulty,  for  he  seems  to  for- 
get that  if  the  Britons  brought  the  tin  a  six  days*  voyage 
from  Cornwall  to  Thanet,  there  would  be  no  need  to  bring 
it  overland  by  waggons  across  the  estuary  at  low  water.^ 
But  where  the  authorities  are  at  variance  we  can  only 
employ  for  purpose  of  argument  the  matters  in  which  both 
are  agreed.  In  this  case  Diodorus  and  Tima^us  are  sub- 
stantially agreed  that  there  was  an  island  where  the  tin 

^  Mr.  Elton  seems  to  lay  stress  on  the  word  introrsum^  thinking 
that,  as  Pythias  sails  by  the  North  Sea,  he  would  mean  by  introrsum 
something  which  lay  towards  himself.  But  the  reference  in  Lexis 
and  Short  rather  points  in  the  opposite  direction,  away  from  the 
point  where  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be.  Ciesar*s  statement 
that  the  tin  was  found  in  the  interior  {in  ffudittniums  regioni^us) 
may  throw  some  hght  on  it.  It  may  be  worth  adding  that  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  respecting  the  civilization  of  the  people  of  Bclerion 
is  in  favour  of  a  trade  route  far  more  direct  to  the  south-west  than 
the  mere  intercourse  with  the  traders  in  the  isle  of  Thanet. 
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came  to  market,  and  that  its  name  was  Ictis  or  Mictis. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  is»  after  all,  the  most  natural  point  to 
find  the  emporium.  The  tin  could  not  be  carried  overland 
on  account  of  the  forests,  and  they  certainly  would  not 
convey  it  all  round  the  south  and  south-east  coasts  to  the 
Straits,  and  then  round  the  coast  of  Gaul  to  Corbilo,  if  it 
was  at  all  possible  to  get  across  at  a  nearer  point.  The 
passage  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  thus  to  Armorica  and  Corbilo,  would  best  attain  this 
object.  The  Armorican  peninsula  was^the  home  of  various 
tribes,  all  most  skilful  mariners.  The  Veneti,  who  were 
the  most  powerful,  had  established  a  sovereignty  over  the 
sea  by  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  they  and  their  allies  offered 
to  bis  arms  the  most  stubborn  resistance  which  he  had  met 
in  Northern  Gaul.  Caesar  (iii,  8)  describes  them  as  by  far 
the  most  powerful  people  of  the  coast,  giving  as  the  cause 
that  they  had  a  great  number  of  ships  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  voyage  to  Britain  {qnibus  in* Britanniam 
navigare  ccnsuerunt).  He  describes  their  ships  as  built  of 
solid  beams  of  oak,  fastened  together  with  iron  bolts  an 
inch  thick,  with  high  prows  and  sterns  to  resist  the  violence 
of  the  seas  ;  they  had  their  anchors  fitted  with  iron  chains 
instead  of  ropes,  and  sails  of  hide  instead  of  canvas,  Strabo 
(iv>  194)  follows  C^sar*s  account,  but  gives  some  additional 
details,  one  being  suitable  for  our  purpose  :  "  They  were 
ready  to  stop  Caesar  from  sailing  to  Britain,  inasmuch  as 
they  enjoyed  the  trade/' 

We  cannot  doubt  the  capacity  of  these  old  seamen  to 
sail  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  right  along  to  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  There  were  thus  two  main  routes  to  Britain,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  by  the  route  from  Armorica  across 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  Pytheas  passed.  For  he  averred 
that  it  was  a  voyage  of  some  days  from  Kcltik<5  to  Kantion 
(jcol  TolLamtop  fffiepmp  TivrnvirXovv  awix^tu  TTJ^KeXriKrj^;  (fyr}(r$, 
StrabOj  i,  63).  If  he  sailed  across  by  the  Channel  Islands, 
'  and  so  to  the   Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  thence  coasted  to 
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Kantion,  we  see  a  reasonable  explanation  of  his  remark  on 
the  time  it  took  to  sail  thither  from  Keltike.^ 

Such,  then,  are  all  the  data  which  we  can  draw  from  the 
ancient  literary  sources.  Let  us  now  see  if  we  can  derive 
any  aid  towards  substantiating  this  account,  and  for  helping 
to  determine  the  priority  of  either  the  short  sea  passage  or 
the  long  sea  passage,  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
numismatic  remains  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Massalia,  Em- 
poriie,  Rhoda,  and  from  the  Gaulish  and  British  imitations 
of  Greek  coins. 

Now,  if  we  can  trace  certain  well-defined  coin-types  along 
these  routes  from  the  Greek  settlements  into  Britain,  we 
shall  obtain  a  substantial  proof  of  the  lines  of  early  trade  : 
furthermore,  if  wc  find  that  the  types  along  one  of  those 
routes  are  prior  in  date  to  those  found  along  the 
other,  we  must  infer  that  the  former  is  the  more  ancient 
A  short  survey  of  the  numismatic  history  of  the  regions 
referred  to  is  here  necessary.  The  famous  Phoca^an 
colony  of  Massalia  was  founded  about  600  B.C.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  and  in  its  turn  it  planted  many  colonies  along 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Liguria,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  Emporici:  (Ampurias),  planted  {dr.  400  B.C.) 
on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  close  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees.  A  little  to  the  north  of  it  lay  Rhoda,  a  town 
originally  (according  to  certain  authorities)  a  colony  from 
Rliodes,  but  which  had  long  fallen  under  Phoca^an  influ- 
ence. These  were  the  only  Greek  cities  in  Spain  which 
issued  a  coinage. 

The  earliest  coins  of  Massalia,  little  coins  of  archaic 
appearance,   have   invariably    the   incuse   square  on   the 

^  Mr.  Elton,  having  assumed  that  KeUik<*  only  began  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Loire,  seems  to  make  it  only  comprise  the  Armorican 
peninsula,  for  he  explains  this  passage  to  mean  that  *'he  sailed  up 
the  Channel  as  far  as  Cantion,  the  North  Foreland,  or  a  port  in  its 
neighbourhood**.  If  Pythias  sailed  up  the  Strait  he  could  not  have 
made  this  statement  of  the  distance  between  the  opposite  coasts* 
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reverse,  but  in  all  probability  they   do    not  date   earlier 
than  450  B.C. 

Rhoda  began  to  coin  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  B.C,  but  soon  ceased,  her  rival,  Emporise,  having 
commenced  about  the  same  time,  and  continued  to  issue 
coins  down  to  Roman  times.  The  Phcenicians  of  the  island 
of  Ebusus  had  learned  the  art  of  coining  from  the  Greeks, 
as  had  likewise  the  most  ancient  Tynan  colony,  Gaddir, 
the  Gadeira  of  the  Greeks.  The  Carthaginians  do  not  appear 
to  have  struck  money  in  Spain  until  the  period  of  the 
Barcine  domination. 

The  earliest  Gaulish  coins  were  imitations  of  the  coins 
of  Massalia  and  Rhoda.  As  Massalia  commanded  the 
Rhone,  so  we  find  her  coins  and  their  imitations  all  up  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  into  Helvetia,  while  they  likewise 
formed  the  currency  of  Northern  Italy  until  the  Roman 
conquest  of  that  region.  This  early  coinage  was 
entirely  of  silver  Sometime  about  250  B.C.,  the  powerful 
people  of  the  Arverni,  who  had  great  wealth  in  gold, 
commenced  a  gold  coinage  imitated  from  the  gold  staters 
of  Philip  of  Macedon*  which  had  a  head  of  Apollo  in  the 
obverse  and  a  biga  on  the  reverse.  This  type  gradually 
spread  northwards,  becoming  more  barbarous  as  it  passed 
from  one  tribe  to  another,  until  at  last  it  crosses  into  Britain 
and  became  the  type  of  the  great  majority  of  the  British 
coins.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  find  the  imitations  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Massalia,  Emporia,  and  Rhoda  lying  along 
in  certain  geographical  area,  and  those  of  the  Phih'ppus 
type  lying  along  another,  the  former  must  have  been  the 
first  to  come  under  Greek  influence. 

I  shall  now  enumerate  the  chief  Gaulish  types,  with  the 
people  who  struck  them,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the 
Greek  original.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
earlier  lie  in  the  western,  the  later  in  the  northern  region. 
The  coins  of  Emponae  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  types  (A. 
Heiss,  Les  Monnaies  antiques  de  rEspagne^  p.  93  ;  Head, 
Hisiaria  Numomm^  P*   0-      O"   some   we  find   a  horse 
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standing,  on  others  a  Pegasus  ;  on  some  the  head  of  the 
Pegasus  IS  fancifully  formed  like  a  little  winged  Eros 
seated  in  a  stooping  posture,  with  arms  stretched  forward, 
downwards  (Heiss,  op,  ciL^  pL  ii).  Again,  instead  of  this 
fanciful  head,  we  find  a  genuine  human  head  attached  to  the 
equine  body,  in  fact,  a  regular  Centaur*  Heiss  shows  that 
of  the  six  main  types  according  to  which  he  classifies  them, 
the  Gauls  imitated  five.  But  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
imitating  individual  types,  but  must  needs  blend  two  or 
more  together  to  get  new  varieties  of  their  own  ;  thus  No, 
21  is  a  Gaulish  blending  of  types  i  and  2  (Heiss,  p,  92), 

Heiss  has  no  doubt  that  the  Centaur,  with  the  addition 
of  the  drawn  sword,  is  a  development  of  the  human-headed 
Pegasus,  but  he  feels  somewhat  uncertain  whether  to 
regard  it  as  struck  at  Emporia,  or  as  a  Gaulish  imitation. 
Now  all  through  the  south  and  west  of  Gaul  we  find  a 
remarkable  type ;  it  is  an  anthropocephalous  figure,  having 
undoubtedly  the  body  of  a  horse,  but  undergoing  many 
variations  amongst  various  tribes.  Coins  bearing  such  a 
type  have  been  found  at  Toulouse  (Tolosa),  the  capital  of 
the  powerful  nation  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages  (Lelewel, 
Type  Gauhis,  c.  31),  a  region  where  we  shall  find  likewise 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  Rhoda ;  among  the  Turones 
(Hucher,  LArt  Gaulois,  PI.  24),  Pictones  {ibid.,  PI  9), 
Namnetes  (PI  81),  Redones  (Rennes,  ibiit,  PI.  47^  and 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Armorican  peninsula ;  they  are 
likewise  found  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England,  as  at  Portsmouth,  at  Mount  Batten, 
near  Plymouth,  and  in  Devonshire  (Evans,  British  Coins^ 
p.  129). 

Follow  the  peoples  enumerated  above  on  the  map  of 
Gaul,  and  we  shall  find  tliem  all  lying  in  the  basins  of  the 
Garonne  and  Loire.  We  find  the  Namnetes  (whose  name 
IS  preser\*cd  in  Nantes)  occupying  the  situation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  where  most  probably  stood  the  city  of 
Corbilo,  the  great  emporium  on  the  ocean  shore  in  the  time 
of  Pytheas,  and  whose  name,  perhaps,  still  appears  in  the 
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modern  village  of  Couveron.  From  this  evidence  we/rmst 
infer  that  a  current  of  Greek  influence  at  one  time  sptl^d 
upward  from  Southern  Gaul  westwards  to  Armorica,  flbe- 
Channel  Islands,  and  thence  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Britain.  This  evidence,  then,  points  unmistakably  to  a 
route  direct  from  Armorica  to  the  southern  coast  of  Britain^ 
or,  in  other  words,  supports  strongly  the  doctrine  that  the 
Isle  of  Wight  was  the  island  called  Ictis  by  Diodorus,  and 
Mictis  by  Timseus,  where  the  tin  was  brought  by  the 
natives. 

To  support  the  view  here  put  forward  of  the  spread  of  the 
anthropocephalous  figure  from  Emporia;  through  the  land  of 
the  Tectosages  we  can  adduce  further  numismatic  evidence 
of  a  striking  kind.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
town  of  Rhoda  struck  coins  for  a  short  time  ;  these  bore  on 
their  reverse  a  conventional  representation  of  a  rose,  a  type 
farlant  (such  as  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Rhodes,  Phocaea, 
Melitaeus),  alluding  to  the  name  of  the  city,  but  perhaps  a 
development  of  the  incuse  square,  which  became  on  the 
antique  obols  of  Massalia  a  four-spoked  wheel.  The  Celti* 
berians  and  Gauls  imitated  this  type  of  Rhoda,  and  these 
copies  are  especially  found  in  the  region  of  Narbo  {Nar- 
hnne\  which  was  a  chief  city  of  the  Tectosages.^  This  fact 
proves  the  influence  exercised  in  this  part  of  Gaul  by  the 
coins  of  the  Greek  cities  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees^  and 
adds  certainty  to  our  tracing  of  the  spread  of  the  man- 
headed  horse  through  this  region.  Be  it  likewise  borne  in 
mind  that  those  traders  from  Narbo,  who  were  questioned 
by  Scipio  as  likely  to  be  conversant  with  the  trade  to 
Britain,  were  in  all  probability  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tecto- 
sages, Greek  traders  did  not  pass  along  the  ancient 
caravan  routes,  but  the  various  articles  of  commerce  were 
passed  on  from  tribe  to  tribe  of  the  barbarians.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  amber  of  the  Baltic,  such  as  we  have 

*  The  voided  cross  on  the  coins  of  the  Iceni  (Evans,  PJ.  xiv»  13) 
teems  to  come  almost  directly  from  the  Gaulish  imitations  of  the  rose 
of  Rhoda  (cf.  Heiss^  PI.  i). 
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setn*:above  has  been  the  case  in  modem  times  in  Central 
ifeia,  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the  case  as  regards  the  tin 
trade  with  Britain. 

But  to  return  to  our  numismatic  evidence.  There  are  a 
•  great  variety  of  symbols  on  the  coins  of  Emporire^  such  as 
an  ox-head  under  the  horse,  a  star,  a  boar,  a  bird,  a  wreath 
above  the  horse,  or  a  winged  Victory  crowning  it  We 
find  symbols  similar  to  these  on  various  Gaulish  coins, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  have  been  derived  from  Em- 
poria^. For  instance,  on  a  coin  assigned  to  the  Scgusiavi 
wc  find  the  ox-hcad  beneath  the  horse  (Hucher»  pi,  2^) ; 
and  the  ox-head  is  likewise  found  on  coins  of  the  Alio- 
broges  (Hucher^  pi  88).  A  bird,  possibly  derived  from  the 
same  source,  appears  on  coins  of  Cenomanni,  Camuti,  or 
Eburoviccs  (Hucher,  PL  71),  and  perhaps  the  star  of  the 
same  city  meets  us  on  the  coins  of  the  Carnuti  (PL  71). 
The  boar  likewise  occurs  on  several  Armorican  varieties, 
and  also  in  other  parts  of  Gaul  (Hucher,  PL  81).  But 
there  is  one  type,  found  in  Armorica  very  peculiar  and 
striking,  the  dancing  figure  seen  on  coins  of  the  Namnetes 
and  Baiocassi  (Hucher,  PL  81).  Patriotic  French  numis- 
matists point  to  this  triumphantly  as  a  specimen  of 
independent  Gallic  art  But  1  tliink  a  comparison  of  these 
coins  with  the  Kabeiros  figure  on  the  coins  of  Ebusus 
(Heiss,  p.  44)  will  show  that  here  likewise  we  have  not  a 
native,  but  an  adventitious  type,  which  travelled  by  way  of 
Emporiae,  Rhoda,  or  Massalia,  and  reached  Armorica  by 
the  same  route  as  the  Centaur  figure.  Again,  the  seahorse 
of  Empori.'e  is  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Redones  {Renn^s) 
and  the  Calctcs  {Ca$tx\  whikt  the  cock  from  the  same 
source  (wiiich  has  been  regarded  as  a  type  partani,  the 
gallus  GatiicHs)  is  found  also  among  the  Caletes,  The 
bull  found  on  coins  attributed  to  the  Corosopiti,  an 
Armorican  people,  is  probably  from  the  coins  of  Massalia 
or  Emporiie*  This  evidence  points  out  the  powerful 
influence  which  the  coins  of  Emporiae  had  in  Western 
Gaul,  and  substantiates  the  progress  of  the  anthropo- 
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e  from  Emporiae   through  the  Tectosages 
[ersey,  and   Southern  and   South-Western 


cephalous  figu 
to  Armorica, 
Britain. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  course  of  the  type  copied  from 
the  gold  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon.     The   usual  theory 
is  that  after  the  Gauls  sacked   Delphi  in  279  B.C..  those  of 
them  who  returned  home  struck  coins  in  imitation  of  the 
Philippi,  great  numbers  of  which  are  assumed  to  have  been 
among  the  temple-treasure.     Grave  objections  have  been 
raised   against   this    theory    by    Lenormant    on    various 
grounds  ;  e^.,  that  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  did  not 
return    home,   but   passed   into   Asia   and   settled   in   the 
country  known  afterwards  as  Galatia.     Be  the  true  story 
what  it  may,  all  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  striking  of 
gold  coins  in  imitation   of  this   type   began   among  the 
Arvemi  (Auvergne)  about  250  B.C.,  for  it  is  here  that  we 
find  those  copies  which  most  closely  resemble  the  archetype 
both  in  execution  and  weight  (but  from  the  first  the  weight 
\^  lower  than  that  of  the  Greek  stater).     From  the  Arverni 
this  type  spread  northwards  through  Central  France,  until 
it  finally  reaches  the  coast  of  the  Channel     Here  we  are 
met  by  a  noteworthy  fact :  gold  coins  identical  in  every 
respect  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
This  type  is  given  by  Dr.  Evans  among  the  prototypes  of 
the   British  series.     This  descendant  of  the  Philippus   is 
found  largely  in  Kent,  as  also  sporadically  in  other  parts 
of  England  (Evans,  Ancient  British  Coins,  po  i) ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  French  numismatists  place  them  in  the 
Gauh'sh  series  from  their  occurrence  on  the  French  side,  as 
for  example  at  Bcauvais  {Bellovaci).      This   numismatic 
evidence  tallies  with  what  we  know  of  the  political  history 
of  Northern  Gau!  and  Britain.     Caesar  (5.  G.,  ii»  4)  t^^s 
us  that  not  long  before  his  own  time  {nostra  etiam  memoria) 
a  king  of  the  Suessioncs  {Soissons),  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  Belgic  tribes,  by  name   Divitiacus,  had  been   the 
©ost  powerful  sovereign  in  all  Gaul,  and  that  he  held 
under  his  sway  not  only  a  great  part  of  Northern  Gaul, 
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but  likewise  of  Britain.  If  we  place  the  date  of  this 
monarch  at  about  100-90  B,C,  we  shall  probably  not  be 
far  astray.  How  much  further  back  extended  this  king- 
dom of  the  Belgae  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  we  have 
no  means  of  judging. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  position  of  this 
kingdom,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  affords  us  the 
best  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  find  the  same  coin- 
type  in  both  regions.  The  weights  of  the  coin  are  also  of 
importance.  The  earliest  British  coins,  designated  the 
prototypes  by  Dn  Evans  (p.  37),  usually  weigh  from  120 
to  107  grains,  and  herein  they  coincide  with  the  standard 
of  the  Gaulish  series.  But  very  few  coins  of  this  standard 
arc  found  in  Britain*  There  is  very  soon  a  drop  to  96-go 
grainsj  and  finally  to  a  very  well-defined  standard  (for  gold) 
of  84  grains.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact 
seems  to  be  that  at  the  time  when  there  was  the  same 
weight  as  well  as  the  same  type  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits, 
there  was  one  and  the  same  sovereign  authority  on  each 
side,  or  at  least  very  close  political  and  commercial 
relations.  When,  however,  the  people  on  the  British  side 
became  independent  of  their  Gaulish  overlord,  the  standard 
dropped  until  it  reached  the  point  at  which,  under  the 
workings  of  natural  laws,  the  British  gold  standard  was 
finally  Axed. 

We  saw  above  that  in  the  time  of  Pytheas  Corbilo  was 
the  great  emporium  on  the  west  coast  of  GauL  By  the 
time  of  Polybius,  150  ac,  its  importance  had  i^^ned,  whilst 
by  the  lime  of  Cscsar  s  conquests  it  must  have  ceased  to  be 
of  any  note,  as  he  never  mentions  it ;  and  Strabo,  wbcn 
speakiiis  oC  it  seetns  to  regard  it  as  no  longer  exisdog. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  decadcQce  of  diis  cmoe 
isipoMmt  dt>'?  If  the  line  oT  trade  shifted  from  Annocica 
md  tbe  Isle  of  Wight  to  tbe  short  sea  passa^  acfoss  the 
Stimil»-4hat  tSi  to  dlhcr  of  the  t«o  nofthem 
mantioned  by  Stimbc^  that  fironi  the  mooth  of  dte : 


thai  from  ttie  land  of  the 


taoiattaerof^ 


the 
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importance  of  Corbllo  as   the  emporium  for  trade  with 
B^tain  would  rapidly  disappear, 

^s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  South- Eastern  Britain 
P^^ints  directly  to  such  a  shifting.     It  was  not  very  long 
^fbre   the  time   of   Caesar  that   the   Belgic   tribes    first 
^^tablished  themselves  in  Britain.     The  tradition  of  their 
^^ttlement  was  still  fresh  (Caasar,  B,  G,,  v,  12).     In  fact,  the 
oelgic  conquest  was  still  in  progress,  for  it  is  probable  that 
oetween  the  time  of  Caesar   and   that   of  Claudius  they 
^vanced    considerably   further  westward.     We  have  un- 
fortunately no  evidence  to  show  whether  these  settlements 
had  already    commenced  in   the    days  of  Pytheas.     An 
obscure    passage    of    Strabo    (iv,    20  r)  has    often    been 
cited  as  showing  that  Pytheas  found  the  natives  of  Britain 
cultivating  corn  and  threshing  it  in  covered  barns  instead 
of  threshing-floors,  as  in  the  South.     If  the  passage  really 
referred  to  Britain  it  would  point  almost  certainly  to  the 
settlement   of  the  Belgze  in    Britain.     For,  according   to 
C^sar,  it  was  only  the  newly  settled  Bclgas  who  cultivated 
com,  as  the  aborigines  of  the  inland  districts  subsisted  on 
the  milk   and    flesh   of   their    flocks   and   herds  (Caesar, 
B.  G,y  iv,  12).     But  a  careful  study  of  the  passage  referred 
to  will  show  that  it  is  purely  gratuitous  to  assume  it  as 
referring  to  Britain.     Posidonius,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus, 
found  the  Britons  cultivating  corn  when,  more  than  two 
centuries  later,  he  visited  the  island.     It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  Belgic  tribes  crossed  over  and  made  permanent 
settlements  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Britain,that  the  course 
of  trade  would  pass  regularly  from  Kent  into  Northern 
France,  and  that  the  old  route  by  Armorica,  Corbilo,  and 
the  Loire  would  fall  into  disuse.     Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
from    Diodorus  that   at   the  time   of  Posidonius   the  tin 
evidently  was  brought  across  the  Straits,  for  he  describes 
it  as  being  conveyed  on  pack-horses  a  journey  of  thirty 
days  across  GauL     It  is  obvious  that  the  tin  so  conveyed 
was  not  brought  by  the  Loire  route,  since  in  that  case  the 
distance  for  overland  transit  would  have  been  ^^zxy  short. 
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It  now  only  remains  to  see  if  it  is  possible^  from  the 
numismatic  evidence,  to  test  the  \\tm  here  put  forward  in 
favour  of  the  claim  of  priority  for  the  Armorican  route. 
Taking  first  the  question  of  coin-types,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  unless  the  people  of  the  north-west  of  France 
and  the  Channel  Islands  had  been  already  accustomed  to 
the  coin-types  of  Emporis»  Rhoda,  Massatia,  and  Ebusus, 
before  the  stater  of  Philip  came  into  Gaul  and  became 
the  general  basis  of  currency  of  all  Central  and  Northern 
Gaul  and  a  part  of  Britain,  and  the  coinage  of  gold  came 
into  vogue,  instead  of  imitating  the  Philippiis  type,  they 
would  have  impressed  upon  their  coins  the  type  derived 
from  the  anthropocephalous  Pegasus  of  Emporiae.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Massalia  and  Narbo  had  already  de- 
veloped a  well*defined  trade  route  into  Britain  up  Central 
France  and  across  the  Straits  before  the  incoming  of  the 
Philippus,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  no  trace  of  the  earh'er 
coin -types  should  exist  in  the  currency  of  the  Belgic  tribes  on 
either  side  of  the  Straits,  especially  when  we  find  on  coins 
of  the  Philippus  type  in  those  parts  of  Gaul  which  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  older  Greek  coinage,  symbols 
derived  therefrom,  such  as  the  boar ;  and  when  we  re- 
member the  lasting  impression  made  by  the  types  of 
Massalia  on  the  coinage  of  all  Eastern  and  South-Eastern 
GauL 

Next  we  take  the  weight  standards.  The  coinage 
of  Gaul  as  a  whole  followed  the  standard  of  Massaliai 
which  was  itself  the  Phocaic,  the  drachm  at  its  heaviest 
weighing  about  59  grains.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  use 
this  as  a  criterion  to  as  full  an  extent  as  might  have  at 
first  sight  been  expected.  Though  the  original  Philippus 
was  of  Attic  standard  (135  grains),  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  its  imitation  in  Gaul  its  weight  was  reduced, 
the  oldest  Ar\^crnian  copies  being  about  120  grains,  that 
is,  about  two  Phocaic  drachms.  The  Gauls  struck  quarters 
of  their  gold  coins.  Now  in  Armorica  we  find  these 
small    gold  coins  weigh    32  grains,  whence  M.  Hucher 
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thought  that  they  represented  the  full  weight  of  the  original 
stater.  But  this  is  the  weight  of  many  of  the  archaic 
coins  found  at  Auriol,  near  Marseilles,  and  which  date  from 
450  B.C.  It  Is  therefore  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Armorican  peoples  followed  the  standard  for  their 
small  gold  pieces,  which  represents  a  far  earlier  borrowing 
from  the  Greeks.  ^ 

To  sum  up  our  results,  we  may,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
probability,  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions,  amongst 
others,  from  the  evidence  adduced:  (0  That  before  the 
time  of  P>^heas  {c,  330  B.C)  there  was  already  trade  in  tin 
between  Britain  and  the  Continent ;  (2)  that  the  line  along 
which  this  trade  passed  was  from  the  tin  region  of  Britain  by 
way  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Armorica,  and  the  city  of  Corbilo 
on  the  Loire,  to  Narbo  and  Massalia  ;  (3)  at  a  later  period 
a  second  route  was  developed  across  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
or  by  an  overland  transport  on  horses  to  Massalia ;  (4) 
when  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Csesar  discovered  the 
short  route  to  the  tin  islands  off  the  coast  of  Galicia,  the 
British  tin  trade  almost  ceased,  so  that  when  Strabo  wrote 
(M9A.D.)  tin  was  no  longer  exported  from  Britain  ;  (5) 
the  uade  was  carried  on  not  by  the  Greeks  directly,  but 
by  Gaulish  traders ;  (6)  that  the  earliest  Greek  influences 
•^^e  not  directly  from  Massalia,  but  from  the  Greek  cities 
of  Northern  Spain,  whose  coinage  (and,  by  implication, 
*^ir  commerce  and  arts  also)  penetrated  across  all  South- 
Western  Gaul 

'  This  gold  weight  standard  was  probably  native,  representing,  as 
^^  iKe  gold  standard  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians^  the  value  in  gold 
^^  *  cow*  The  British  standard  of  S4  grains  was  probably  the  same 
ID  Origin,  gold  being  scarcer  In  Britain. 

William  Ridgeway. 
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with  those  of  Avian,  Alfonso,  and  Po^gio,  now  again  edit( 
and  induced  by  Joseph  Jacobs.  2  vols.  London,  D*  Nu( 
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2.  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Maoris  his  Mythology  and  Tradition 

by  John  White.  Vols.  3,  3,  and  4,  London,  Sampson  Lo^ 
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Pap,  and  others.     Translated  and  edited,  with  Comparati^ 
Notes,  by  the  Rev,  W.  Henry  Jones  and  Lewis  L,  Kropf* 

5.  Sijrty  Folk'  Tales  from  exclusively  Slavonic  Sources,   Translatei 

with  brief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  MA. 
London,  Elliot  Stock     1889. 

6.  A  Group  of  Eastern  Romances,     Edited  by  W.  A.   CloustoiL 

Privately  printed.     1S89. 

7.  Traditions  Populaires  de  fAsie  MineurCy  par  E.  Henri  Carooy 

ct  Jean  Nicolaides.      Paris,  Maisoimeuve  and  Ck  Leclerc* 
18B9. 

8.  Le  Folk' tore  des  Hautes  Vosges^  par  L.  F.  Sauvd.     Paris,  Maisoxi* 

neuve  and  Ch*  Leclerc.     1889. 

9.  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition,     L — Argyllshire  Series. 

Edited  by  Lord   Archibald    Campbell.      London,   D.   Nutt 
1889. 
la  FrofH  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea,    Sketches  and  Traditions 
by  Hugh  Hastings  Romilly,  C.M.G. ;  with  an  Introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang,  M.A.     London,  D.  Nutt,     1SS9. 


OF  the  various  branches  of  folk-lore  none  has  made 
greater    progress  dyring  the   past    twenty   years 
than   the   study  of  folk-tales*     The   first  serious 
attempt  to  elucidate  folk-tales  in  this  country  was  made 
by  Sir  G,  W.  Cox,    in    his    Mythology   of  the   Aryan 
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Rations,  In  that  work,  following  the  U'ncs  laid  down 
by  Max  Miiller,  the  author  endeavoured  to  interpret 
the  stories  current  among  the  Indo-European  nations  as  ex- 
pansions of  metaphors  which  were  conceived  as  part  of  the 
original  stock  of  expressions  belonging  to  the  race  before 
its  separation  into  the  tribes  that  ultimately  peopled  India, 
Persia,  and  Europe.  The  metaphors  in  question  were 
alleged  to  have  been  used  of  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
night,  sunrise  and  sunset,  summer  and  winter,  and  to  have 
been  misunderstood  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  decay  of 
language  and  from  other  causes,  and  so  to  have  become 
crxsullised  into  phrases  that  formed  the  foundation  of 
Ulcs  of  heroic  action  and  suffering.  In  the  Vcdas,  the 
earliest  written  poems  of  the  Aryan  race,  these  metaphors 
I  phrases  were  found  in  the  process  of  change,  but  as  yet 
ndisguised  to  the  extent  appearing  in  later  times  and 
Rong  kindreds  long  severed  from  the  original  home  and 
ntage.  Cox's  work  was  followed  at  no  great  interval 
that  of  Professor  De  Gubernatis  on  zoological  myth- 
Wogy.  The  theory  which,  in  the  hands  of  Max  MUller 
his  disciple  Cox  was  kept  within  moderate,  if  not 
Jtactly  reasonable,  limits  fairly  ran  riot  in  the  pages  of  the 
orentine  professor ;  and  it  became  obvious  that,  with  the 
Xcrcise  of  no  great  amount  of  ingenuity,  every  event  of 
Mstor}*  might  be  resolved,  and  every  phrase  of  poetry  might 
•developed,  into  a  sun-myth.  It  was  time,  even  for  those 
iwere  most  dazzled  by  the  learning  and  ability  displayed 
these  advocates  of  the  philological  method  of  interpret 
'fon,  to  pause  and  ask  whether  investigation  in  some 
ncr  direction,  and  in  a  more  strictly  scientific  manner, 
Bight  not  yield  results  of  a  more  solid  character.  Dr. 
fylor  had  already  shown  the  way  by  the  publication  of 
5  great  work  on  Primitive  Culture,  in  which  he  had  dealt 
i  a  few  savage  myths  in  connection  with  the  beliefs  and 
actices  of  the  people  who  told  them,  and  had  compared 
both  these  stories  and  these  practices  with  those  which 
have  survived  from  an  unknown  past  among  the  least  cul- 
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tured  classes  in  modern  Europe,  The  clue  thrown  down  by 
Tylor  was,  after  a  while,  taken  up  ;  and  we  owe  it  chiefly  to 
the  eloquence,  wit,  and  erudition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  that 
the  sun -myth  has  at  length  fallen^  discredited  and  over*^ 
whelmed  with  sarcasm,  and  that  more  rational  and  surer 
methods  have  been  generally  adopted  to  discover  the  r 
origin  and  meaning  of  folk-tales.  H 

Meanwhile  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literaturc^has  produced    " 
another  theory.     Benfey,  in  his  introduction  to  the  German 
version  of  the  Panchalauten,  had,  years  ago,  pointed  out 
the  resemblance  between  the  fables  contained  in  that  book 
and  many  of  those  passing  under  the  name  of  iEsop.     He  ^ 
deemed  the  resemblance  too  great  to  be  accidental,  and  in-  | 
sistedthat  it  could  only  be  [accounted  for  by  transmission. 
On  the  whole  he  was  disposed  to  give  the  palm  of  origin- 
ality to  the  Greek  fables  ;  but  a  further  acquaintance  with 
Buddhist  writings  has   induced  a  number  of  scholars  tofl 
argue  that  it  is  to  the  popularity  given  to  parable  by  the 
teaching  of  Buddha  and  his  early  followers  that  we  must 
trace  the  diffusion  of  stories  found,  in  one  form  or  another, 
among  so  many  different  nations.  This  theory  has  obtained 
advocates  of  great   force  in    Professor    Rhys    Davids  in 
England,  and  M.  Cosquin  in  France.     Moreover,  the  large 
collections  of  analogues,  chiefly  in  literary  form,  by  Mr. 
Clouston,  have  been  made  vehicles  for  conveying  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers  an  impression  of  the  strength  of  the 
case. 

And,  indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that  direct  transmission 
has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  difTusion  of  folk-tales, 
and  that  many  stories  found  in  modern  Europe  in  the 
mouths  of  the  peasantry  have  analogues  astonishingly  close 
in  Sanskrit  literature,  as  well  as  in  Indian  tradition  still 
living.  The  question  is  how  far  transmission  can  be  traced 
by  written  records,  or  fairly  inferred  from  the  closeness  of 
the  analogy  between  the  tales  in  question,  and  from  the 
historical  connection  between  the  people  where  borrowing 
is  alleged.     This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
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which  folk-lore  students  have  to  deal ;  and  it  must  be 
grappled  with  manfully,  if  the  study  is  ever  to  be  more 
than  an  interesting  literary  pastime.  For  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  term  folk-lore  embraces  a  very  wide  area, 
and  that  all  traditional  learning  must  be  investigated  on 
the  same  principles.  To  prove  transmission  from  a  centre 
in  the  case  of  stories  involves  a  presumption  in  its  favour 
in  the  case  of  other  folk-belief,  and  ultimately,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  traditional  customs.  Now  it  would,  of  course, 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  strong  races  have  often  imposed 
their  language,  laws,  and  practices  by  force  or  persuasion 
upon  their  weaker  brethren.  In  like  manner  superstitious 
songs  and  tales  have  been  wafted  from  land  to  land.  The 
advocates,  however,  of  the  theory  we  are  considering — that 
of  transmission  from  a  given  centres-are  bound  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  historical  time ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
them,  folk-tales  have  been  found  older  than  Buddha,  and 
in  other  lands  than  India.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Judea 
has  been  suggested  by  one  set  of  theorists,  and  Egypt  by 
another,  as  the  starting-point  We  need  not  further  allude 
on  this  occasion  to  these  offshoots  from  the  main  theory : 
the  objections  applicable  to  it  are,  with  slight  variations, 
applicable  to  them  also.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  insist 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  theory  has  its  limits  within  historical 
time,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  its  advocates,  and  that 
in  each  individual  instance*  Now,  the  course  of  their 
argument  demands  a  number  of  suitable  vehicles  of  trans- 
mission. Many  of  these,  applicable  undoubtedly  to  limited 
areas,  have  been  suggested,  such  as  conquest,  trade, 
literary  intercourse,  and  the  movements  of  that  singular 
people  known  to  us  as  the  Gipsies.  Of  these,  as  it  might 
have  been  predicted,  literature^  from  the  permanent 
character  of  its  records,  has  proved  the  most  manageable 
by  far  \  with  its  aid  the  revelationists,  as  they  have  been 
called,  have  been  able  to  bridge  more  chasms,  traverse 
greater  distances,  and  arrive  nearer  to  probabilities  than  by 
any  other  means. 
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I  mentioned  just  now  tliat  tlie  comparison  of  the  Greek 
and  Indian  fables  first  drew  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
transmission  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  similarity  of 
stones.  Accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  most 
obvious  and  striking  resemblances  among  variants  of  fables. 
This  is  a  subject  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  and  has  led  to  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion, not  merely  to  the  controversy,  but  to  the  study  of  h 
folk-tales,  which  has  been  made  during  the  year  1SS9,  H 

The  occasion  of  this  contribution  is  a  reprint  in  a  sump* 
tuous  form  of  Caxton's  version  of  jEsop's  Fables,  to  which 
Mn  Jacobs  has  prefixed^  in  a  separate  volume,  an  intro- 
duction containing  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
fables  down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  truly 
scientific  manner  the  history  is  traced  backwards,  showing, 
step  by  step,  the  changes,  growth,  and  accretions  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  literary 
history ;  but  literary  history  is  important^  because  it  is  on 
this  that  the  advocates  of  the  borrowing  theory  rely  for 
the  bulk  of  their  facts.  The  result  of  Mr.  Jacobs*  inquiries 
is  to  establish  the  literary  descent  of  the  fable,  on  the  one 
hand  from  Greece,  where  it  received  its  first  great  impulse 
by  its  application  to  political  uses  during  the  epoch  of  the 
tyrants,  when  free  speech  was  dangerous,  and  on  the 
other  hand  from  India,  where  Buddha  and  his  early  fol- 
lowers adapted  the  beast-tale  to  teach  ethical  lessons,  I  A 
need  not  refer  here  to  the  many  ingenious  and  probable  " 
conjectures,  and  to  the  patient  analyses  which  have  cleared 
up  a  number  of  diflficult  problems  in  the  course  of  this 
brilliant  essay.  The  question  that  chiefly  interests  us  now 
is  whether  the  true  inference  is  a  generalisation  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  classes  of  tales.  Are  we  to  believe  that  all 
classes  of  tales  are  derived  by  literary,  or  partly  by  literary 
and  partly  by  oral,  channels  from  their  original  home  among 
the  Hindoo  Aryans  in  Sanskrit  times  ?  The  learned  author 
does  not  admit  that  this  follows  from  his  investigations. 
He  insists,  and  rightly  insists,  that  "  the  fable  is  a  highly 
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specialised  form  of  the  universally  human  tendency  to  tell 
a  tale".  And  he  infers  that  we  are  thereby  prevented 
**  from  applying  results  obtained  from  consideration  of  its 
history  to  the  more  general  question  of  origin".  This  is 
probably  correct ;  but  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
a^TQ  stories,  of  which  Uncle  Remus  has  given  us  the 
best-known  series,  and  the  analogues  which  have  been 
reported  from  the  southern  continent  of  America.  The 
problems  connected  with  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
apologue  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  wholly  solved  until 
these  tales  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  fashion  as  thorough 
and  scholarly  as  that  of  Mr  Jacobs, 

Turning  from  fables  to  the  wider  domain  of  sagas,  we 
are  met  by  two  works  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study. 
The  relations  between  themselves  of  the  miirchen  and  the 
saga,  the  relation  of  tradition  to  historical  fact,  and  the 
influence  of  a  different  series  of  beliefs,  historical  and 
religious,  imposed  by  a  higher  and  conquering  upon  a 
lower  and  vanquished  culture,  each  and  all  demand  the 
student's  attention.  In  John  White's  Ancient  History  af 
the  Maoris  and  Viktor  Rydberg's  Researches  into  Teutonic 
Mythology,  treasures  of  special  value  from  two  opposite 
ends  of  the  world  are  poured  at  his  feet 

Mr.  White's  first  volume  was  published  so  long  ago  as 
1887.  The  object  of  his  book  is  to  let  the  New  Zealander 
speak  for  himself  and  tell  his  native  stories.  These  stories 
are  gathered  from  various  sources,  many  of  which  have 
been  already  published  or  printed  in  the  annals  of  local 
societies ;  while  others  have  been  taken  down  by  Mn 
White  himself  from  the  dictation  of  Maoris  skilled  in 
their  tribal  traditions  :  and  he  is  careful  to  give  the  Maori 
text  as  well  as  the  English  translation.  The  sagas  of  the 
first  volume  are  mythological ;  the  remainder,  published 
in  1889,  claim  to  be  historical  The  interest  of  the  former 
will  be  at  once  admitted.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
interest  of  the  latter  is  at  least  as  great  For«  dry  and 
wearisome  as  are  the  details  of  many  of  the  "  historical" 
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izagis — fecalling  Milton's  famous  complaint  conceming  the 
hislofj'  of  the  Hcptarcfay — amid  much  tedious  matter,  we 
may  watch  for  o<irseI%-es  bow  what  is  apparently  a  narra- 
tive of  actual  c\^eots  passes  gradually  into  the  realm  of 
ilMgiiiation»  and  myth  usurps  the  chair  of  fact 

This  b  the  sort  of  inquir}^  undertaken  by  M.  Rydbei^ 
with  respect  to  Teutooic  traditions.  No  one  can  open  the 
ftOMl  tramlatioii  of  the  first  part  of  his  work  without  being 
tkruck  hy  tilie  maniier  m  which  he  tracks  to  its  burrow  and 
ilmpf  Uie  medteval  tate  of  the  Extern  origm  and  Trojan 
dtiCWit  of  Odin  aod  his  companionsw  The  width  of 
WiiWll  md  the  aattaiess  here  displayed  are  conspicuous 
III  Ul  tmtaMnl  of  odier  sagas.  We  may  not  accept  all 
hh  CMdusiom.  It  may  seem  that  often  he  deals  with 
tub*  and  SCMip  but  \om^  coooected  with  one  another,  as 
tr  lh«ty  wwe  insptred  nrritfaigs  whkh  had  to  be  reconciled 
at  the  ce«t  of  anj-  aoioaiit  of  special  pleading.  Yet,  un- 
dwuahly,  Iht  IMtkod  he  adopts  has  ted  him  to  brilliant 
Miviw^urt«»  if  not  t)^  discovtrics^  and  neither  the  method"^ 
nor  tkt  fWillft  can  be  mMf  dismissed  unconsidered. 

Anioitg  the  coUecttoiks  of  folk-tales  published  last  year 
tiki  Wtm  Iwportwtt  after  d»e  Mnori  taks,  is  the  version  of 
Miltytf  tftlM  by  Messrs  Iqks  and  Kropf  This  is  the 
nua^  W«koiM^  bectiliae  EaK^isb  teaders  have  hitherto  had 
10  d^ipMd  HliOll  Gotmr  trattslalioQs,  and  these  only  too 
fV«qiiml^  iim«li«lbefeo«y  ones.  It  consists  of  a  selection 
(W411  the  coUtCtiQfMl  pilblislied  hy  Enl%i,  Kriza,  and 
)^4pi  with  a  iililfit  ^cample  from  Mcfcnyi's  Pabular  Tales 
fi^m  Mr  V^  ^tki  Syy^4n  all  6fty*three  out  of  a  total 
of  A40  itorlia  emuMfated  by  Ladblaus  Arany  in  1S6;  as 
pubii^ihevl  up  to  ^M  dahfii  But  although  the  translators 
Mate  th<»t  the  work  ofcottectiiBig  has  gone  steadily  on  since 
that  iliite,  none  of  the  more  feeeot  coHcctioos  are  repre* 
senteJ  in  the  hu^k  before  U5l  We  may  assume  that  the 
ex  {tiveu  here  are  the  most  mfefescis(^  from 

|\  ^  iew  of  the  general  ieftder»  of  diofie  piibtisbed  u{ 

to  1^.    But  w«  cannot  assucuc  that  they  are  the  mc 
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valuable  for  scientific  purposes ;  and  if  we  have  to  be 
thankful,  as  we  are  and  must  be,  on  behalf  of  Engh*sh 
students,  to  have  thus  much  from  works  so  inaccessible  as 
those  in  the  different  Magyar  dialects,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that,  instead  of  extracts  from  several,  the  whole 
of  one  or  two  of  the  collections  referred  to  by  the  trans- 
lators should  not  have  been  accorded  us.  Given  the 
principle  of  selection,  however,  the  translators  have  gone 
about  their  task  in  a  scientific  fashion,  and  the  introduction 
and  notes  add  greatly  to  the  services  they  have  here 
rendered. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Mn  Wratislaw's  Sixty  Folk-tales 
from  Slavonic  Sources.  His  notes  (happily  of  no  large 
extent)  have  been  written  to  all  appearance  in  entire  ignor- 
ance of  any  other  theory  of  interpretation  than  tliat  of 
Max  Miiller  and  Cox.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Magyar  tales 
just  mentioned,  Mr.  Wratislaw  has  chosen  only  a  few  out  of 
the  vast  treasure  of  Slavonic  marchen  and  sagas.  It  is  too 
much,  of  course,  to  expect  that  any  one  scholar,  or  indeed 
any  dozen  scholars,  will  give  us  the  whole ;  but  would  it 
not  be  possible  by  co-operation  to  obtain  trustworthy 
abstracts  of  all  the  published  stories  of  the  Slav  tribes  ?  I 
can  hardly  think  of  any  work  that  would  be  more  useful. 

Mr.  Clouston's  Group  of  Eastern  Romances  has  been  so 
recently  noticed  that  in  these  pages  I  need  not  do  more 
than  refer  to  it  as  affording  a  considerable  amount  of 
interesting  material  I  pass  on  therefore  to  two  small 
French  collections  in  Maisonneuve*s  well-known  series. 
New  ground  has  been  broken  by  Messrs.  Camoy  and 
Nicolaides  in  their  Traditiom  Populaires  de  VAsie  Mineure, 
In  so  far  as  the  stories  are  concerned  it  consists  of  forty-one 
examples  of  fuarclwn^  sagas,  apologues,  and  drolls.  Many 
of  the  variants  here  found  are  curious  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  adjacent,  it  is  evident  that  the  partisans  of  no 
theory  of  interpretation  can  afford  to  neglect  them.  The 
editors  give,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  particulars  of  the 
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time  and  place  where,  and  the  person  by  whom,  every  story 
was  told,  incltiding  his  domicile  of  origin,  present  residence, 
occupation,  and  age. 

The  other  collection  is  that  of  M.  Sauvd.  It  includes 
the  whole  range  of  folk-lore,  and  the  author  seems  to  have 
undertaken  his  work  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  and 
comprehending  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  The  result  is, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  for  the  purposes  of  the 
**  storyologist*'  the  arrangement  is  hardly  to  be  commended. 
However,  the  tales  are  few,  and  they  occupy  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  scheme.  Only  two  marcken  are  related,  and 
a  few  sagas  and  beast-tales. 

Lord  Archibald  Campbell  has  published,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Waifs  and  Sirays  of  Celtic  Tradition,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  sagas.  Some  of  these  are  clan- 
traditions  ;  and  the  editor  notes  as  an  evidence  of  their 
antiquity  the  fact  that  none  of  them  makes  any  mention  of 
firearms.  These  clan-traditions  all  relate  to  feuds  and 
vendettas  ;  and  it  is  in  one  case  expressly  recorded  that  the 
descendants  of  one  of  the  foes  of  the  clan,  in  their  account 
of  the  incident  narrated,  **  altered  this  tradition  and 
reversed  the  main  facts."  Could  we  have  had  both  sides  of 
the  stor)%  here  and  in  the  other  instances  given,  from  the 
mouth  of  descendants,  they  would  have  formed  most 
interesting  and  valuable  studies  in  folk-tradition,  and  its 
ability  to  preser\^e  the  record  of  events  long  passed.  It  is 
worth  while  noting  that  this,  or  something  like  this,  is  what 
we  do  actually  get  in  some  of  the  Maori  tales  in  Mn  White's 
collection  above  referred  to.  The  value  of  Lord  Archibald 
Campbeirs  sagas  falls  short  of  those  in  that  they  present 
only  one  version  ;  but  in  saying  this  I  am  not  pointing  out 
their  defect  so  much  as  laying  stress  on  the  remarkable 
character  of  Mr.  White's  work.  Other  contents  of  the 
Waifs  and  Strays  are  variants  of  well-kno\\Ti  fairy  tales, 
stories  of  the  Bruce  and  of  Michael  Scott,  and  the  questions 
put  by  Finn    to   the   maiden.      Mr.  Alfred  Nutt's   wide 
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acquaintance  with  Celtic  traditions  has  enabled  him  to  add 
some  useful  notes. 

In  From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea^  Mr.  Romilly  has 
devoted  a  chapter  to  fairy  tales,  containing  some  half-dozen 
specimens,  the  salient  features  of  which  are  briefly  indicated 
in  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  preface.  I  need  only  say  of  them 
that  they  illustrate  the  advantage  of  a  wider  collection  of 
savage  tales. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  essay  on  iEsop,  and  the  distinct 
advance  thereby  made  towards  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
questions  that  perplex  us.  The  new  material  rendered 
serviceable  is  not  of  first-rate  importance  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Maori  traditions. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


RECENT  RESEARCH  ON   TEUTONIC 
MYTHOLOGY. 


THE  new  fasciculus  of  PauPs  Gnmdriss  der  get- 
tnanischen  Philologie  (Bd.  ii,  Abteilung  i,  Lie£  i} 
contains  a  conspectus  of  the  chief  epic  cycles  of  the 
Teutons  by  B.  Symons,  Heldmsage;  a  short  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Gothic  fragments  by  E,  Sievers,  Gotisclte 
Literatur;  and  an  article  on  the  classic  Old  Northern 
literature  by  R  Mogk,  Nordiscfie  Literatur^  Narwegisch- 
hlandischt. 

Neither  of  these  papers,  which  are  good  enough  sura* 
maries  of  accepted  knowledge^  with  fair  bibliographies 
attached,   shows   any  advance ;  but  they   will   be   useful , 
enough  to  the  student  who  wishes  for  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subjects  treated* 

Symons*  paper  is  based  chiefly  on  Miillenhoff  and 
Wulcker;  it  has  notices  of  the  legends  of  Beowulf^  the 
Nibelungs,  Wolf-Dietrich  and  the  Hardings,  Ermanric 
Thcodric,  and  Attila,  Hilda,  Waldhere  of  Burgundy,  Way- 
land,  Orwandil,  and  Iron.  The  sketch  requires  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  later  work  of  Vigfusson,  Rhys,  Ryd- 
bcrg,  and  by  some  knowledge  of  the  sculptured  repre- 
scntations  of  the  Sigfred,  Gunnere,  Egil,  and  Wayland 
legends  m  Britain  and  Scandinavia ;  for  instance,  the . 
Leeds  Cross  contains  a  different  version  of  the  rape  of  Beadu^ 
hild  from  that  in  VoIundarquiSa,  while  the  Egil  tragedy 
is  shown  upon  the  Franks  casket.  Some  important  idcn* 
tifications  are  passed  over,  such  as  the  Eriphyle  ~  Cor- 
delia =  Hilda  equation  pointed  out  six  years  ago.  Saxo 
is  hardly  sufficiently  used.  Buggc's  **  classical  borrowing" 
*  Slrassburg::  K.  Triibncn    1889. 
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theory  is  implicitly  and  properly  rejected.  The  point  of 
view  taken  is  on  the  whole  too  narrow,  and  the  whole 
subject^  beyond  a  few  such  references,  is  left  where  Grimm 
left  it.  One  is  a  little  disappointed  at  the  sterility  of  the 
survey,  which,  as  treated  by  Dr.  Symons^  opens  out  no 
prospect  of  future  frultfulness,  and  neglects  the  anthro- 
pological side  completely. 

Sicvers*  useful  little  notice,  chiefly  concerning  Wulfila,  is 
beside  our  purpose  here*  Mogk's  sketch  of  O,  N.  literature 
is  again  rather  flat:  it  summarises  handily  enough  much  that 
is  sufficiently  known,  but,  like  Symons'  paper,  It  lacks  what 
one  might  call  the  suggestive  quality.  The  MSS.  are  not 
noticed  ;  the  chronology  is  sometimes  at  fault ;  thus,  872 
is  too  early  for  Hafursfrith  battle,  and  the  Greenland 
Lay  is  dated  rather  too  soon,  and  Alviss-mal  too  late ; 
the  upward  date  of  Angantheow's  Lay,  fixed  by  the 
allusion  to  Harold  Fair-hair — an  ec  Noregi  nae^ag  jllora 
— and  other  like  examples,  are  not  considered.  The  de- 
fective plan  of  the  Gnindriss  in  separating  the  Norwegian 
and  Icelandic  from  the  Swedish  and  Danish  classic  litera- 
ture is  responsible  for  the  omission  of  the  Northern  sources 
of  Saxo,  and  of  the  Hrolf-cyclc,  where  one  naturally  looks 
for  it  Still,  on  the  whole,  Dr.  Mogk*s  work  is  pains- 
taking, and,  while  by  no  means  replacing  earlier  work, 
will  probably  help  the  German  student  The  biblio- 
graphy is  useful. 

Of  the  succeeding  fasciculi  of  the  Gnttidriss  der  ger^ 
manisciun  Philologic  received  up  to  present  date,  Band 
t,  Lieferung  3,  is  taken  up  with  the  history  of  the  Old 
Northern,  German,  and  Netherland  tongues,  by  A. 
Noreen,  O.  Behaghel,  and  J.  F.  Winkel,  respectively ; 
and  does  not  directly  concern  us  here.  Band  ii,  Ab- 
teilung  2,  Lieferung  3,  is  occupied  by  the  end  of  K. 
von  Amira's  interesting  sketch  of  Teutonic  Law,  A. 
Schultz's  little  article  on  the  Teutonic  Weapons  of  War, 
and  F.  Klaund's  well-ordered  description  of  the  social  life 
and  condition  of  the  Scandinavians,  froni  all  thrqe  of  which 
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much  that  is  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  ideas  and  pur- 
suits of  the  old  Teutonic  world  may  be  gathered  by  students 
of  folk-lore. 

With  Band  ii,  Liefcrung  l,  we  are  more  immediately 
engaged  ;  H.  Schiick  contributes  a  history  of  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  literature  which,  passing  over  without  due 
notice  the  earlier  traditions  and  traditional  history,  deals 
briefly  but  clearly  with  the  mediaeval  remains  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark^  and  appends  a  useful  selected  bibliography* 
R.  Kogels  Old  High  and  Old  Low  German  literature 
is  fuller  and  more  detailed,  dealing  one  by  one  with  the 
various  texts*  prose  and  verse,  Latin  and  Teutonic,  giving 
a  good  choice  of  references,  and  forming  the  most  practical 
introduction  to  the  subject  yet  printed.  The  English 
student  will  find  it  of  special  service  for  the  comparison 
with  and  illustration  of  the  parallel  Old  and  Early 
English  remains.  F*  Vogt  begins  his  sketch  of  the  Middle 
High-German  literature  in  the  same  fasciculus  on  a  similar 
plan 

In  Acta  Germanka^  we  have  a  new  series  projected  by 
R.  Henning  and  J.  Hoffory;  it  is  intended  to  place  the 
results  of  scientific  philology  (in  the  widest  sense)  before  a 
somewhat  wider  public  than  has  been  hitherto  catered  for 
— a  most  praiseworthy  design.  The  need  for  some  such 
endeavour  is  almost  more  necessary  on  the  Continent 
than  it  is  here,  for  the  differentiation  of  function,  fostered 
no  doubt  by  endowed  special  research,  has  rather  brought 
about  a  neglect  of  efforts  to  improve  the  general  culture  of 
the  public  that  reads ;  Hackefs  fascinating  books  belong- 
ing to  a  rare  class  in  Germany,  while  in  this  country 
books  such  as  Gal  ton's  important  contributions  to  biology 
are  eminently  readable. 

The  series  opens  with  M.  Hirschfeld's  Untersuchungen 
zur  Loka-Senna^  containing  a  normalised  and  Sieverian 
text  and  a  good  translation,  preceded  by  an  introduction 
*  Berlin  :  Mayer  iind  Miiller, 
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and  commentary  of  some  sixty  pages.  Containing  no  new 
results,  it  summarises  the  main  Continental  authorities  in  a 
handy  enough  way.  Misled  by  the  hypothesis  that  Iceland 
was  the  home  of  the  author  of  this  comic  poem,  Dr,  Hirsch- 
feld  indulges  in  an  extraordinary  theory  that  Laufey  is  Ice- 
land, that  the  Giant's  glove  is  the  fiord -cut  north-west  pro- 
montory of  the  same  land,  and  that  the  sun  shining  through 
the  steam-pillars  of  the  boiling  springs  is  the  foundation  of 
a  myth  in  the  poem.  This  fancy,  ingenious  as  it  is,  may  at 
once  be  set  aside  as  contrary  to  everything  we  know  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  these  Eddie  lays.  The 
whole  standpoint  of  the  mythologic  treatment  is  somewhat 
feeble  and  imperfect.  The  identification  of  Ldjjurr-Vrtra  is 
noticed.  The  poem  is  dated  too  late,  probably  owing  to 
the  preconception  of  its  Icelandic  origin.  The  corruptions 
in  the  text  are  got  round  in  the  old  fashion,  rather  than 
obelized ;  though  this  is  perhaps  necessary  in  a  popular 
work,  where  the  sense  is  more  important  than  the  letter,  but 
verses  which  are  purely  immetrical  should  sorely  be  so 
marked  thus  in  Stanza  38.  I  should  either  obelize  the  third 
line,  or  read  according  to  a  conjecture  of  Vigfusson's — 
"Ulfge  hefr  oc  vel  es  i  vidjomscal."  The  translation,  again,  of 
the  fourth  line  is  also  far  too  loose;  whatever  Ragna-roc  may 
mean  (and  I  take  it  to  mean  nothing  else  than  the  Doom  of 
the  gods)  it  cannot  be  translated  "  Welten-brand".  With 
the  rejection  of  the  lines  superfluous  in  the  metre  one  would 
cordially  agree;  they  are  in  one  case  mere  reciters'  repetition 
or  substitutions,  but  as  they  may  be  in  one  or  two  cases  wit- 
nesses to  the  early  existence  of  parallel  texts  they  should 
be  noticed.  The  anthropological  aspects  of  the  poem  are 
left  untouched*  Nor  are  the  ancient  representations  of 
Loke,  which  are  of  no  small  interest,  made  use  of 
The  absence  of  an  index  is  inexcusable,  and  a  short  note 
on  the  most  helpful  books  consulted,  or  to  consult,  would 
help  the  general  reader  who  was  attracted  to  the  subject, 
and  cost  little  trouble  to  Dr«  Hirschfeld»  It  would  be  easy 
to  criticise  this  book  more  minutely,  but  the  main  short- 
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comings,  arising  from  too  absolute  an  acceptance  of 
opinions  of  one  school,  have  been   pointed   out^  and  we 
would  not  wish  to  do  other  than  encourage  efforts  directed 
to  the  widening  of  the  circle  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
such  classic  masterpieces  as  Loka-Setma,  the  best  work  of  ■ 
the  unknown  Aristophanes  of  the  Scandinavian  colonies,       ^ 

The  next  book  to  be  noticed  is  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. It  IS  the  Researches  in  Teutonic  Mythology  of 
Viktor  Rydberg,  translated  by  R.  B.  Anderson.  This  is  on 
one  side  the  most  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
early  Teutonic  myths  since  Grimm.  It  is  a  book  with  a 
good  deal  of  humanity  about  it,  and  though  one  is  far 
from  agreeing  with  all  its  conclusions,  it  is  eminently  sug- 
gestive. The  author  has  studied  his  Saxo  to  good  purpose, 
and  has  been  rewarded.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  author 
is  his  sagacity  in  grasping  clues  that  have  escaped  others  ; 
his  weak  side  is  the  over-tendency  to  identifications;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of  parallel  myths  in 
the  North  has  been  neglected  unduly,  and  that  one  must 
suppose  that  in  the  spread  of  governmental  area  by  the 
leaguing  of  tribes  into  nations,  various  forms  of  the  same 
myth  would  appear  side  by  side,  and  where  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  parallels  had  been  great  they  would  tend 
to  survive  with  the  differentiation  accented,  while  where 
the  differentiation  was  slight  they  would  merge,  leaving 
perhaps  in  a  word  or  phrase  tlic  traces  of  a  brief  separate 
existence. 

The  first  portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  clear  and 
good  summary  of  the  mediaeval  Trojan  hypothesis  in  its 
relation  to  the  Scandinavians,  and  to  a  review  of  Uie 
earlier  native  traditions  respecting  migrations  from  the 
North*  Next  follows  an  examination  into  the  mythic 
culture-god  or  hero,  the  Teutonic  Triptolemus^  Sheaf^ 
with  an  identificationof  Skelfir-Sheaf  and  Heimdall,  which 
I  should  hardly  be  disposed  to  admit,  and  further  equa- 
tions of  Skio!d-Borgar-Rig-Earl,  and  of  Gram  Skioldson- 
Halfdan,  the  old-Halfdan,  Borgarsson-Halfdan  Berg-gram, 
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which  I  thinkf  in  essentials^  must  be  accepted  along  with  the 
ingenious  identificatioQ  of  Groa,  Omandirs  wife,  and  Groa, 
Sripdag's  mother,  with  the  considerations  it  involves.      On 
the  other  hand,  the  suggested  equation  Halfdan-Mannus 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  reasons  that  support  it  are 
wholly  inusor}%  e.g.^  Guik>rmr  is  taken  as  Gu^hormr  instead 
of  Gu^-^ormr,  and  falsely  connected  with  Hermio.    The 
suggestion  that  Hetmdall  was  the  husband  of  Sol  the  sun- 
goddess  will  require  further  proof.     The  identification  of 
Saxo's   Halfdan-Gram  with  the  Eddie  Helge  Hundings- 
bane  is  of  course  correct.    The  treatment  of  the  Eddie  lay 
itself  is  poor,  with  a  curious  suggestion  that  in  the  lines 
"  fra  es  Borgarr  [Borgir  R.]  braut  i  Brdlunde",  and  "  Drott 
Jotti  sa  degUngr  uesa",  the  names  of  Halfdan's  father  and 
mother,  Borgarr  and  Drott  are  preserved  ;  ch,  33  on  Svipdag 
^  not  convincing.     The  following  discussion  on  the  first 
*ar  and  its  incidents,  and  the  hag  Gulveig-Hei^-Anger- 
'^a,  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  The  adventures  of  Hadding 
^  next  treated,  with  much  skill.     But  there  is  too  much 
forcing  of  analogies  in  what  follows,  and  to  identify  Had- 
^^"g-Hartung  with  Theodoric  of  Verona  is  absurd,  though 
liiere  are  false  traditions  connected  with  the  great  king 
^^'ch  have  some  relation  with  those  told  of  Hadding. 
^Ti  investigation  into  the  myths  relating  to  the  Lower 


^^fld  follows,  but  its  results  are  too  consistent  The  fact  is 
^^     we   have  existing  traditions  respresenting  not  only 

^^^^gent  sister  legends  of  the  same  type,  but  sur\^ivals  from 
^cc:^5sjve  strata  of  very  different  age,  from  the  most  archaic 
^*  "petral*'  to  those  which  are  deeply  tinged  with 
^**^tstian  ideas. 

flcjwever,  one  may  note  the  identification  Gudmund- 
^^*^er-Modsogner,  and  the  Iranic  parallels  adduced  to  ex- 
pUiri  Mimer^s  grove  by  Jima's  garden.  In  his  geography  of 
tia^  Teutonic  underworld  and  the  equation  Ilel-Urd  which 

toUow,  one  cannot  follow  Dr.  Rydberg.     Chapters  Ixix, 

\kk,  ixxi,  on  the  thingsteads  and  dooms  of  the  gods^  are 
over-ingeniousi  and  the  writer  does  not  sqcm  to  understand 
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the  curious  geography  of  an  old  Teutonic  mootstead,  wif 
its  law-hill,  or  rock  or  slope,  and  the  fenced  ring  of  seats  for 
the  court  lying  to  the  cast  thereof,  the  two  connected  by  a 
path,  along  which  the  judges  pass  to  the  dooming.  There 
follows  an  examination  of  the  World-mill  legends,  which 
is  suggestive,  but  cannot  be  wholly  accepted.  The  mill- 
traditions  are  evidently  late  (because  the  quern  is  a  late 
instrument  preceded  by  the  pounder,  and  probably  not 
developed  till  the  regular  cultivation  of  cereals  came  in), 
and  they  are  mere  outcomes  of  the  desire  to  explain  the 
salt  of  the  sea  and  the  sand  of  the  shore. 

An  ingenious  equation  of  Heimdall  with  Agni  as  the  god 
of  the  auger-born  fire  is  to  be  noticed.  The  Ni-^Sa^-Mimer 
equation  is  by  no  means  acceptable.  An  excellent  note  on 
p,  486  on  Saxons  rules  for  Latinising  vernacular  names  is 
to  be  mentioned,  but  the  speculations  on  the  Moon-god, 
with  much  that  seems  reasonable,  include  a  good  deal  of 
forced  analogy  and  doubtful  theory.  Falr*Balder  is  a  good 
equation,  and  there  is  a  clever  essay  on  the  legend  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers. 

The  third  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  Ivalde  Race, 
and  first  with  Swipdag-OSrand  Freyja-Mcnglad,  and  con- 
nects the  former  with  the  historic  Eric,  the  Swede  god, 
and  with  Hermod,  while  Orwandil  is  made  a  synonym  of 
Egil  and  Ibor,  The  weakness  of  much  of  this  lies  in  the 
ignoring  of  the  patent  fact  that  myths  are  continually  being 
transferred  from  a  half-forgotten  hero  to  the  one  fresh  in 
fame,  and  that  round  persons  like  Hnef,  Hermod,  and  Eric 
old  myths  crystallise  afresh. 

Chapter  iii  sums  up  admirably  the  plot  of  part  of 
Voluspd,  and  shows  the  identity  of  the  Vedic  legend  of 
Tvashtar  and  the  Ribhas  with  the  Teutonic  Sindre-Ivalde 
tradition.  The  next  chapter  deals  with  Thjasse-Tishja- 
Rogner.  The  authority  of  Forspiallsli6d  (in  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  Dr.  Rydberg  unaccountably  believes)  is  of 
course  more  than  useless.  The  analysis  of  Thorsdrapa  is 
ingenious,   even   plausible,  but   it   is   impossible  to  build 
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securely  upon  what  is  left  of  this  fine  poem,  so  unsafe  is  the 
text  The  identifications  VVayland-Thjasse,  Slagfin-Gjuke, 
are  alluring,  but  one  is  hardly  prepared  to  assent  to  them 
off-hand,  while  with  the  guesses  about  Hencgest  it  is 
impossible  to  agree. 

In  conclusion,  one  may  commend  to  every  mythologist  or 
student  of  the  old  Northern  literature  this  bold  and  ingenious 
book.  It  is  not  easy  reading,  nor  is  it  easy  to  criticise,  its 
strength  and  weakness  alike  depend  upon  detail.  The 
author's  experience  in  belles  lettres  has  given  him  a  quick 
eye  for  a  plot,  a  delight  in  character,  and  a  desire  to  bring 
harmony  out  of  confusion.  No  professional  scholar  of  the 
modern  German  type  would  have  attempted  or  could  have 
achieved  this  book,  which»  with  all  its  imperfections,  con- 
tains the  most  important  work  done  in  Northern  mythology 
by  a  Scandinavian  book  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  next  work  is  of  a  wholly  different  character,  a  book 
showing  on  every  page  marks  of  methodic  training,  of  wide 
reading,  some  ingenuity,  and  slow,  persevering  labour,  a 
book  deserving  careful  consideration,  and  with  which  one  is 
bound  in  future  to  reckon,  but  not  to  my  mind  a  book  that 
carries  conviction  with  it  Its  thesis  is  that  Voluspd  is  a 
book-poem  composed  in  Iceland  cir.  1x25,  in  "the  first 
quarter  of  the  1 2th  century".  A  careful  analysis,  commen- 
tary, reconstructed  text  (but  no  index),  make  up  a  volume  of 
300  pages.  {Voluspd,  cine  Unterstuhung^  von  Elard  Hugo 
Meyer,  Berlin,  1889,)  While  quite  willing  to  admit,  as  he 
was  himself,  that  Vigftisson  has  not  said  the  last  word  on 
Voluspa,  and  entertaining  very  little  of  Dr.  Meyer's  respect 
for  MullenhofTs  work  on  this  poem,  it  is  a  large  demand 
that  is  made  upon  the  reader's  faith,  and  at  present  I  must 
confess  to  regarding  the  thesis  advanced  as  a  mere  piece  of 
prettily  constructed  speculation.  The  striking  character  of 
Voluspi  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  exaggerated  importance 
as  a  mythologic  authority  which  its  systematic  eschatology 
has  given  it  in  the  minds  of  modem  readers,  have  obscured 
llie  fact  that  it  has  a  peculiar  and  unique  position  among 
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the  other  Eddie  Lays,  that  it  is  isolated  in  character  and 
tone.  It  is  a  work  neither  of  daylight  nor  dark,  in  fact,  a 
creation  of  the  passing  twilight  But  to  my  mind  there  is 
a  power,  a  simplicity,  a  spontaneity  in  it  that  absolutely 
forbids  one  to  look  upon  it  as  the  learned  product  of  a 
reconstructive  book-worm  of  the  I2th  century  in  Iceland. 

The  wide  reading  and  ingenuity  of  Bugge  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  Bang  have  led  incautious  followers  into  doubtful 
tracks.  Mediaeval  Christianity  in  Teutonic  lands  is  to  a  great 
extent  Teutonic  heathendom  with  a  thin  varnish  of  Christian 
ideas,  but  it  is  not  true  that  Teutonic  heathendom  is  per- 
meated by  Latino-Greek  or  Jud^o-Christian  thought  The 
fantastic  theories  of  mediaeval  book-writers  such  as  Jordanes 
Dudo,  the  Editor  of  what  is  called  the  Prose  Edda,  were 
not  persons  who  represented  the  general  ideas  and  feelings 
of  their  time,  but  learned  speculators  who  had  no  more 
influence  on  the  thought  of  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  than  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  researches  into  the 
British  Constitution  have  on  the  ordinary  member  of  a 
Liberal  Three  Hundred  or  a  Primrose  League  Habitation. 
The  good  old  mythology  and  ritual  went  on  as  old  wives' 
fables  and  charms  many  a  century  after,  and  survive  in 
the  fairy-tales  and  superstitious  observances  of  to-day» 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Among  the  papers  in  the  next  number  of  Folk-Lore 
will  be  one  by  Mr.  G*  L*  Gomme,  on  a  Tale  of  Carapbell ; 
another  by  Mr.  Frazer  on  Some  Popular  Superstitions  of 
the  Ancients  ;  one  by  Mr  S.  Schechter  on  an  uopublished 
Jewish  Legend  of  Solomon  ;  one  by  Mn  Joseph  Jacobs  on 
T>Tpes  and  Incidents  in  European  Folk-tales,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt's  Report  on  Recent  Celtic  Research  ;  besides  the 
papers  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society, 

A  SERIES  of  papers  on  mediaeval  notions  of  Hell  will 
probably  be  begun  in  the  next  issue,  and  will  include  papers 
on  the  Celtic,  mediaeval  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  the 
Arabic  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  Islay  Association  have  determined  to  issue,  through 
Mr.  Alexander  Gardiner,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  late 
J.  F.  Campbell's  Popular  Talcs  of  the  West  Higldands, 
which  have  been  long  out  of  print  It  would  be  well  if 
they  could  see  their  way  to  adding  a  translation  of  Dr.  R, 
Kohler^s  valuable  annotations  on  the  stories  which  appeared 
in  the  second  volume  of  Orient  und  Occident, 

Mr.  Gomme  has  written  a  volume  on  the  Village  Com- 
munity for  the  Contemporary  Science  Series  now  being 
published  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr, 
Havelock  Ellis.  Mr.  Gomme's  volume  will  be  of  interest 
to  fork-Iorists,  because  he  uses  some  of  the  results  of  folk- 
lore to  prove  that  the  English  village  community  is  not 
simply  an  economical  institution,  but  one  which  contained 
much  of  the  old  tribal  religion. 
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Mr.  Gomme  Is  engaged  upon  a  re-classification  of  Eng- 
lish Custom  and  Superstition,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish  the  results  of  his  work  at  the  end  of  the  year.  His 
object  is  to  bring  together  the  evidence  for  the  Archaic  in 
Folk-lore,  under  which  title  his  work  will  probably  be 
published. 

Mr.  E,  Sidney  HartlaND  has  in  hand,  for  the  Con- 
temporary Scientific  Series,  a  volume  on  the  Science  of 
Folk-tales,  and  for  the  Camelot  Series  a  book  of  English 
Folk-tales* 

Mr,  Joseph  Jacobs  is  collecting  English  fairy  tales, 
A  popular  selection  of  these,  with  illustrations^  will  pro* 
bably  be  issued  during  the  Christmas  season  of  this  year^ 
to  be  followed  later  on  by  a  more  scientific  treatment  of 
the  subject,  which  may  run  to  two  volumes. 

Readers  of  Professor  H addon's  Torres  Straits  legends 
in  this  number  will  also  be  interested  in  his  very  thorough 
and  complete  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Journal  oftki  Anthropological  InstiiuU. 

Benfev*s  scattered  papers  on  the  Migration  of  Fables 
will  be  included,  in  a  collected  form,  in  the  complete  edition 
of  his  minor  writings  now  being  edited  by  Professor 
Bezzenbergen 

The  December  and  January  numbers  of  Le  Moyen  Age 
contain  admirable  summaries  of  Folk-lore  literature  in 
periodicals  (chiefly  of  i8S8  and  early  part  of  1889),  in- 
cluding those  written  in  Slavonic  dialectSL 


The  Council  and  Officers  of  the  Society  supped  together 
after  the  meeting  on  February  25rtt  Much  talk  has  been 
made  about  a  Folk-lorc  dinner,  and  this  pleasant  little 
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experiment  should  be  the  forerunner  of  the  more  general 
plan,  such  as  they  accomplish  so  well  in  France. 

M.  L.  Brueyre,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Traditions  Populaires,  in  discussing  the  question  of  Tabu- 
lation, advocates  strongly  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
the  Folk-Lore  Society  in  its  entirety.  While  not  faultless, 
he  says,  it  cannot  now  be  altered  without  spoiling  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
other  Societies  on  the  Continent  should  adopt  it  and  co- 
operate with  the  Folk-Lore  Society. 

Mr.  MacInnes's  "Gaelic  Tales",  with  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt's 
annotations,  forming  the  volume  for  1889,  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  who  have  paid 
their  1889  subscription,  by  the  middle  of  March. 

Papers  and  communications  for  the  June  number  of 
Folk-Lore  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  (address,  270, 
Strand)  by  May  ist 
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The  Giant  of  New  Mills,  Sessay,— At  Sessay  parish,  near  Thirsk, 

is  a  mill  It  has  recently  been  rebuilt,  but  when  I  was  there  the  old 
building  stood*  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  long  mound,  which 
went  by  the  name  of  "the  Giant's  Grave",  and  in  the  mill  was  shown 
a  long  blade  of  iron^  something  like  a  scythe-blade,  but  not  curved, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  the  giant's  razor,  and  stone  porridge- 
basin  or  lather-dish.  There  lived  a  giant  at  this  mill,  and  he 
ground  men's  bones  to  make  his  bread.  One  day  he  captured  a  lad 
on  Piknoor,  and,  instead  of  grinding  him  in  the  mill,  he  kept  him  as 
his  servant,  and  never  let  him  get  away.  Jack  served  the  giant 
many  years,  and  never  was  allowed  a  holiday.  At  last  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer  TopclifTe  Fair  was  coming  on,  and  the  lad  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  there  to  see  the  lasses  and  buy  some 
spice.  The  giant  surlily  refused  to  give  him  leave  ;  Jack  resolved  to 
take  it. 

The  day  was  hot,  and  after  dinner  the  giant  lay  down  in  the  mill 
with  his  head  on  a  sack,  and  dozed.  He  had  been  eating  in  the  mill, 
and  had  laid  down  a  great  loaf  of  bone-bread  by  his  side,  and  the 
knife  was  in  his  hand,  but  his  fingers  relaxed  their  hold  of  it  in  sleep. 
Jack  seized  the  moment,  drew  the  knife  away,  and,  holding  it  with 
both  his  hands,  drove  the  blade  into  the  single  eye  of  the  giant,  who 
woke  with  a  howl  of  agony,  and,  starting  up,  barred  the  door.  Jack 
was  again  in  difficulties,  but  he  soon  found  a  way  out  of  them.  The 
giant  had  a  favourite  dog,  which  had  also  been  sleeping  when  bis 
master  was  blinded*  Jack  killed  the  dog,  skinned  it,  and,  throwing  J 
the  hide  over  his  back,  ran  on  all-fours  barking  between  the  legs  of  i 
the  giant,  and  so  escaped. 

I  do  not  think  the  miller^s  story  at  Dalton  is  taken  bodily  from  the 
Polyphemus  tale,  for  there  are  extraordinary  similarities  to  it  to  be 
found  all  over  the  world.  The  preservation  of  the  knife  and  the 
mound  show  that  the  myth  I  heard  is  not  of  recent  origin  at  Dalton. 
I  am  told  by  one  of  my  servants  from  Dalton  that  at  the  rebuilding 
of  the  farm  the  mound  was  opened,  and  a  stone  cofhn  found  in  it  \ 
but  whether  this  be  a  kistvaen  or  a  mediaeval  sarcophagus  I  cannot 
telL  I  wrote  some  time  ago  for  another  version  of  the  giant  story  to 
compare  it  with  mine,  and  about  the  stone  cofhn,  but  have  had  no 
answer. 
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At  Dalion  there  is  also  an  old  bam,  haunted  by  a  headless  woman. 
One  night  a  tramp  went  into  it  to  sleep.  At  midnight  he  was 
awakened  by  light,  and,  sitting  up,  he  saw  a  woman  coming  towards 
him  from  the  end  of  the  barn,  holding  her  head  in  her  hands  like  a 
lantern,  with  light  streaming  out  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth. 
He  sprang  out  of  the  barn  in  a  fright,  breaking  a  hole  in  the  wall  to 
escape.  This  hole  I  was  shown  some  years  ago.  Whether  the  barn 
still  stands  1  cannot  say.  S.  Baring  Gould. 


A  Welsh  Conjurer,  1831. — The  following  cutting  from  the  Lincoln 
Herald^  of  August  19,  1831,  is  worth  a  place  in  the  columns  of  Folk* 
Lore: 

^*A  Welsh  Conjurer.— Denbighshire  Assizes.  Before  Mr.  Baron 
Bolland. — John  Evans,  a  Welsh  seer,  who  officiates  as  high  priest  of 
the  far-famed  and  much-dreaded  Ffynnon  Elian  (or  St.  Elian's  Well), 
near  Abergele,  was  indicted  for  obtaining  ys.  from  one  Elizabeth 
Davies,  by  falsely  pretending  that  he  could  cure  her  husband,  Robert 
Davies,  of  a  certain  sickness  with  which  he  was  afflicted  by  taking  his 
name  out  of  the  well. 

**Thl5  case  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Welsh  peasantry  even  in  these  days  of  the  march  of  in- 
tellect, Ffynnon  Elian  is  celebrated  in  Cambrian  hislor>'  and  song ; 
and  owing  to  the  popular  belief  in  the  virtue  and  cxtraordinar>'  pro- 
perty of  its  waters,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  impositions  practised 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  in  past  ages  by  a  succession  of  im- 
postors ahnost  exceeds  credibility.  A  few  years  ago  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  prosecuted  one  of  the  high  priests  of  the  well^  who,  in 
consequence,  was  found  guilty  of  cunning,  cheatery,  and  fraud,  put 
into  prison,  and  his  well  of  holy  waters  destroyed.  For  a  time  the 
celebrity  of  St.  Elian  and  the  froU^/  died  away  ;  their  anathemalisa- 
tion  ceased  ;  and  their  memories  were  fast  sinking  into  obscurity, 
when  the  prisoner  revived  them  by  laying  in  a  stock-in-trade,  and  com- 
mencing business  near  the  same  spot  as  the  high  priest  and  favoured 
minister  of  the  Saint. 

**  The  following  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  prisoner  to  gull  the 
pcMJr  people*  Into  the  Ffynnon  Elian  (a  very  shallow  well)  he  put  a 
large  quantity  of  pebbles,  slates,  and  stones,  inscribed  with  number- 
less initials  and  names*  No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  any  poor  person's 
ill-health,  or  of  anyone  being  afflicted  with  misfortune  or  disease,  than 
he  contrived  to  let  them  know  that  their  names  were  in  the  well,  and 
that  nothing  could  cure  or  benefit  them  unless  they  were  taken  out. 
Of  course  this  could  not  be  done\^nthout  money;  and  many  hundreds 
of  ignorant  people  were  known  to  travel  on  foot  thirty  and  forty  miles 
to  seek  relief,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  distracted  state  of  mind«    The 
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frauds  of  the  prisoner  were  not  the  only  evils  which  his  abominabta 
practices  produced,  for,  like  his  predecessors,  he  pretended  be  had^ 
power  to  put  anyone  into  the  well,  afflict  them  withnjisfortune  or  bad 
luck,  and  take  them  out  for  money,  when  he  pleased.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  ignorant  persons  were  frequently  induced  to  charge^ 
their  misfortunes  to  the  malignity  of  their  neighbours,  and  thereby 
engendered  the  most  disgraceful  quarrels;  whilst  hundreds  of  equally 
ignorant  fools  would  expend  Iheir  money  on  the  prisoner  in  order  to 
gratify,  as  they  thought,  a  bit  of  spite. 

"  The  facts  of  the  case  were  proved  by  Elizabeth  Davies,  who  said  : 
My  husband  has  been  ill  for  many  years.  I  had  heard  of  the  virtue 
of  the  well  of  St.  Elian  ;  I  went  twenty-two  miles  to  consult  the  de* 
fendant,  who  had  the  charge  of  it.  I  asked  if  my  husband^s  name  was] 
in  the  well ;  he  said  he  did  not  know,  but  he  would  send  to  see  ;  he  ' 
sent  a  little  girl,  who  came  back  with  a  dishful  of  pebbles  and  small 
slates,  marked  with  different  sets  of  initials ;  he  looked  at  them,  and 
said  my  husband's  name  was  not  among  them ;  he  sent  the 
little  girl  agam,  who  returned  with  a  number  more,  which  werej 
strewed  upon  the  table,  and  I  found  a  stone  marked  with  the 
letters  R.  D,  and  three  crosses,  I  said,  Is  that  my  husband's 
name  ?  He  said  it  was,  I  said  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  asked  if  my 
husband's  name  was  in  a  book  ?  The  prisoner  said  he  did  not  put 
the  name  in  the  well,  or  else  it  wo  uld  be  in  the  book,  but  the  water 
would  tell  whether  it  was  his  name  or  not.  We  went  to  the  well, 
which  was  in  the  garden,  near  the  prisoner's  house  He  took  out 
some  water,  and  said,  *  The  water  changes  colour;  it  is  your  husband, 
sure  enough**  I  asked  what  it  would  cost  to  take  my  husband's  name 
out  of  the  well.  He  said  lor.  was  the  lowest.  I  told  him  I  had  no 
money*  but  could  bring  him  some.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  take  the 
stone  home,  and  he  said  I  might,  but  I  must  not  show  it  to  any  one.  I 
asked  him  what  I  should  do  with  it.  He  said  1  must  powder  it,  and 
put  it,  with  saltf  into  the  fire.  I  then  went  away.  In  about  two 
months  I  came  again  with  my  brother-in-law,  William  Davies.  The 
prisoner  was  cross,  because  1  had  mentioned  what  had  passed  to  Mr. 
dough,  a  magistrate,  but  he  said,  for  the  sake  of  my  brother-in-law,  he 
would  do  something.  He  said  I  must  have  a  bottle  of  the  water  of 
the  well,  and  give  gj.  for  it.  I  bargained  with  him  for  71.,  which  he 
said  must  be  given  to  the  well  The  money  was  given  to  the  weU,  but 
the  prisoner  took  it  out  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  He  muttered  some 
spells,  which  I  thought  were  Latin,  but  all  I  could  make  out  was  the 
name  of  St.  Elian.  The  prisoner  said  the  water  must  be  taken  by  my 
husband  three  nights  successively,  and  he  must  repeat  a  portion  of 
the  38th  Psalm^  I  asked  him  who  had  put  my  husband  into  the  well, 
and  he  did  not  tell  me,  but  he  said  if  1  wished  he  would  put  that  person 
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in  the  well,  and  bring  upon  him  any  disease  I  liked.    I  paid  him  the 

**  William  Davies,  a  tailor  at  Hollywell,  brother-in-law  of  the  last 
witness,  corroborated  her  testimony  as  to  what  took  place  at  the  latter 
interview  with  the  prisoner, 

**  The  prisoner  in  his  defence  said  he  never  sent  for  anyone  to  come 
to  the  Weill  nor  did  he  say  there  was  any  efficacy  in  the  water ;  but  if 
a  person  believed  that  there  was,  and  chose  to  give  him  some  money, 
he  took  all  that  they  had  a  mind  to  give. 

**  The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty;  and  the  learned  Judge — after 
escprcssing  his  regret  that  any  person  could  be  found  so  lamentabty 
ignorant  and  credulous  as  to  believe  that  any  man,  by  such  ridicu- 
lous means,  had  the  power  of  relieving  or  controlling  the  diseases  and 
afflictions  of  another— sentenced  the  prisoner  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour.  Edward  Peacock. 

Botiesford  Manor ^  Brigg,^  January  lo,  1890. 


Story  of  Solomon's  Wisdom,— In  the  last  number  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Jmirnai  (vol.  vii,  pp.  315-16)  the  origin  of  the  soldier's  answer  in 
*'  Cards  Spiritualised"  was  asked;  whether  one  could  trace  it  back,  or 
refer  to  a  similar  one. 

In  answer  to  that  question  I  will  give  all  the  parallels  known  to 
The  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  test  of  Solomon's  wisdom 
'Is  of  a  very  ancient  date.  The  Bible  says  (i  Kings,  ch.  x,  v.  3), 
**And  Solomon  told  her  all  her  questions.'*  The  nature  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  given,  is  left  to  the  fancy  of  interpreters,  who 
availed  themselves  fully  of  that  opportunity. 

Thus  we  find  a  series  of  such  riddles  and  their  solutions  attributed  to 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  to  Solomon  in  an  Aramaic  commentary  to 
the  Book  of  Esther,  dating  from  the  fifth  century.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  therein  mentioned  of  boys  dressed  as  girls,  or  vice  versd. 

In  another  Hebrew  work  of  about  the  same  date  (fifth  century), 

:.,  Midrash  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs^  we  already  find  a  closer 
"^parallel  to  our  story.     In  the  Midrtuh  it  runs  as  follows; 

**  And  another  similar  puzzle  she  (the  Queen  of  Sheba)  prepared  for 
him  (Solomon),  She  brought  boys  and  girls,  all  having  the  same 
appearance,  the  same  stature,  and  all  in  like  attire ;  and  she  said, 
*  Separate  the  boys  from  the  girls.'  He  ordered  his  attendants  to 
bring  some  nuts  and  apples,  and  when  these  were  brought,  Solomon 
said,  *  Distribute  them  among  the  boys  and  giris.*  The  boys,  not  being 
bashful,  put  them  in  their  skirts  j  the  girls,  being  bashful,  put  them  in 
their  kerchieft    And  Solomon  said,  *  Those  are  boys,  whilst  these  are 
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girls.  *    Whereupon  the  Queen  s^d,  *  My  son,  thou  art  a  veiy  wis« 

man.'** 

The  Arabic  legends  far  more  approach  the  Western  (English) 
parallel  Sale  has  the  following  note  to  chap,  xxvii  of  his  translation 
of  the  Korani  which  I  give  here,  as  it  bears  directly  on  our  story  : 
**  Some  add  that  Balkio  (the  Arabic  name  for  the  Biblical  Queen  of 
Sheba),  to  try  whether  Solomon  was  a  prophet  or  not,  dressed  the 
boys  (of  whom  there  were  five  hundred)  like  girls,  and  the  girls  (same 
number)  like  boys  ;  and  sent  him  in  a  casket  a  pearl  not  drilled,  and 
an  onyx  drilled  with  a  crooked  hole ;  and  that  Solomon  distinguished 
the  i>oys  from  the  girls  '  by  the  different  manner  of  their  taking  the 
waier^  and  ordered  one  worm  to  bore  the  pearl  and  another  to  pass 
a  thread  through  the  onyx.  The  source  of  this  note  is  the  Arabic 
commenlarj*  to  the  Koran  by  Beidliarwi/* 

A  detailed  account  of  the  different  ways  of  their  taking  the  water  is 
given  by  Hammer,  in  his  Rosenoel  (Stuttgart  und  Tubmgen>  1813, 
pp.  i6o-6r).  Solomon  ordered  the  table  to  be  laid,  and  after  dinner 
water  to  be  poured  out  for  washing  the  hands.  The  custom  in  the 
harems  at  that  time  was  that  the  girls  caught  the  water  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands^  whilst  the  boys  let  it  run  over  the  outside.  When  the 
servants  poured  out  the  water  the  boys  held  their  hands  under,  whilst 
the  girls  caught  it  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands,  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do. 

So  (ar  the  Eastern  parallels.  No  less  numerous  are  those  to  be 
found  in  Western  writers.  First,  in  the  Annals  of  Glycas  (iii,  8), 
reproduced  by  Fabricius  {Cod.  vet.  Test.  Apocryph,^  \^  p.  103 1 -1032), 

"  Among  other  tests  by  which  she  tried  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  was  < 
also  the  following.  She  showed  Solomon  some  beautiful  boys  and  * 
girls,  both  dressed  alikci  and  both  having  the  same  shape  of  tonsure, 
asking  him  to  distinguish  between  the  two  sexes.  So  he  ordered 
them  to  wash  their  faces,  and  by  that  he  recognised  their  nature,  for 
the  boys  rubbed  their  faces  in  a  stronger  manner,  whilst  the  girls  did 
so  more  softly  and  more  delicately.  She  was  filled  with  wonder,  and 
exclaimed :  *  More  have  I  seen  than  I  have  heard.*" 

From  the  Greek  it  entered  into  Slavonian  literature.  An  exact 
parallel  of  this  version  of  Glycas,  combined  with  that  in  the  Midrash 
of  Proverbs^  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Slavonic  Palia  from  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century  (Al.  Wesselofsky,  Solomon  i  Kitavras^  St.  Peters* 
burg,  1S72,  p.  248).  A  Roumanian  parallel)  tallying  exactly  with 
Glycas,  is  contained  in  a  hitherto  unpublished  manuscript  Chronicle 
from  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  tracing  the  story  from  the  East  to 
Europe,  thus  showing  the  literary  source  of  the  story.  It  remains 
Still  to  connect  directly  the  English  version  with  the  legends  of  the 
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Queen  of  Sheba  current  in  tlie  West  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Sibyllen 
Wtissagutt^  of  Gottfried  of  Uslerbo»  etc,  I  have  dealt  more  amply 
with  this  series  of  legends  in  my  Roumanian  Popular  Literature 
(Bucharest,  1885,  326);  still  less  do  I  wish  to  follow  out  in  the  world*s 
literature  the  theme  of  testing  the  sex  of  the  hero.  Suffice  it  to  refer 
to  R.  K Shier* s  learned  annotations  to  Wolf,  Jahrbuch  /  ranu  und 
en^L  Uaeraiur^  iii,  57-58,  and  63-67,  M.  Gaster. 


The  Burial  of  Mr.  Rose's  Boots. — 

To  the  Editor  o/^'The  Timci\ 

Sir,— Your  Southern  readers  would  note  with  surprise  the  re- 
ffiarkable  reticence  of  the  police  when  examined  and  cross-examined 
respecting  the  non-production  of  the  boots  worn  by  Mr,  Rose  at  the 
time  of  his  murder.  The  Highland  constable  who  buried  them 
under  water  acted  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  tradition  that  by 
doing  so  he  would  **  lay**  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man,  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  disturbing  the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  catastrophe^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  officers  had  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  they  w^ould  be  laughed  at  by  modem  sceptics  if  they 
revealed  the  motive  of  their  apparently  strange  conduct, — Yours,  etc., 

Rothesay,  N.B.,  Nov.  11.  B.  St.  J*  B*  JOULE. 


Police- Sergeant  Munro  (Lam lash)  said  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  hillsj  having  lived  therefor  thirty-one  years.  He  observed 
tbe  condition  of  the  body  when  it  was  found,  but  could  not  say 
whether  the  neck  was  broken.  He  saw  boots  on  the  deceased. 
They  had  iron  heels  and  sprigs.  He  could  not  say  where  the  boots 
were  now%  He  believed  they  were  buried  on  the  beach  at  Corrie, 
below  high-water  mark.  He  said  Constable  M'Coll  must  have  buried, 
the  boots.  He  believed  he  told  him  to  take  the  boots  out  of  the  shed 
in  which  they  were  kept 

The  Dean  of  Faculty,— Did  you  ever  know  such  a  thing  being  done 
In  the  investigation  of  any  murder?— No  answer. 

Did  you  not  think  it  might  have  been  material  to  the  ends  of  justice 
10  have  those  boots  ?    Witness.— I  did  not  consider  that  at  the  time. 

Have  you  no  explanation  why  one  of  your  policemen  was  ordered  to 
take  away  those  boots  and  bury  them  on  the  beach  ? — Witness  made 
no  reply. 

By  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,— Who  was  present  when  these  boots 
were  buried  ?— I  could  not  say;  I  told  a  constable  to  take  them  away, 
and  might  have  said  to  him  to  take  them  down  to  the  shore,  but  I 
don't  know  what  was  done  with  them. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty.— Did  you  merely  bury  the 
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boots  because  you  were  ordered  to  put  them  out  of  sight  ?— Well,  there 
was  no  reason  given  to  me.     I  was  told  to  put  them  out  of  sight. 

Did  you  not  think  it  rather  strange  that  you  were  ordered  to  do  this 
when  the  other  things  were  preserved  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was 
never  about  such  a  case  before*    (Laughter,) 

Did  you  not  think  that  these  boots  should  be  kept  in  order  to  be 
examined  by  those  who  have  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  ? — Well,  there  is  a  description  of  them. 

But  do  yoti  think  your  description  of  them  is  as  realistic  as  tlie  boots 
themselves  ?— There  is  no  doubt  the  boots  would  be  better  than  the 
description* 

They  were  buried  below  high -water  mark,  so  that  you  were  deter- 
mined they  should  be  properly  out  of  sight? — 1  put  some  stones  on 
the  top  of  them.  I  have  not  gone  for  them,  because  they  were  never 
asked  for. 

Duncan  Coll,  police -constable,  Shiskine,  Arran,  said,  as  to  the  boots 
of  the  deceased,  he  was  told  by  Constable  Munro,  of  Brodick,  to 
*'  put  them  out  of  sight".  He  thought  he  meant  to  bury  them,  and  he 
did  so. 


Horsehair  turned  into   Water  Snake.  ^-Had  your  correspondent, 

F.-L.J.^  vii,  317,  or  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator,  from  which  he  quotes, 
been  as  well  read  as  they  ought  to  be  in  Note^  attd  Queries^  they 
would  have  known  that  this  subject  has  been  exhaustively  discussed 
there,  and  instances  of  belief  in  the  matter  adduced  from  every  part 
of  the  world.  Sec  Series  vil,  ii,  24,  no,  230,  293  ;  iii,  249  ;  iv,  33,  255, 
and  1  think  few  unprejudiced  persons  will  doubt  that  the  suggestion 
1  gave  for  the  origin  of  this  most  curious  piece  of  folk-observation^ 
Series  vii,  ii,  24  (July  10,  1S86),  and  iii,  249,  is  the  most  likely  one. 

R.  H.  Busk. 
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SOME  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  OF 
THE  ANCIENTS.^ 


A  SUPERFICIAL  acquaintance  with  classical  litera- 
ture is  apt,  I  believe,  to  leave  on  the  mind  an  ex- 
aggerated impression  of  the  general  level  of  intelligence  in 
antiquity.  The  authors  commonly  read  are  so  eminently 
reasonable,  and  so  Httlc  tinctured  with  vulgar  superstition* 
that  we  are  prone  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  men  in  the 
classical  ages  were  equally  free  from  tliose  gross  and 
palpable  delusions  which  we  designate  as  superstitions. 
The  supposition  is  natural,  but  erroneous.  It  is  natural, 
because  our  knowledge  of  the  ancients  is  derived  chiefly 
^m  literature,  and  literature  reflects  the  thoughts  and 
Jiefs  of  the  educated  few,  not  of  the  uneducated  many. 
since  the  invention  of  letters  the  breach  between  these 
two  classes  has  gone  on  widening,  till  the  mental  condition 
of  the  one  class  comes  to  differ  nearly  as  much  from  that 
of  the  other  as  if  they  were  beings  of  different  species.  But 
down  to  the  present  century  both  sides  remained  in  almost 
total  ignorance  of  the  gulf  which  divided  them.  Educated 
people,  as  a  rule,  had  no  inkling  that  the  mental  state  of 
the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen  differed  in 
scarcely  any  material  respect  from  that  of  savages.  They 
did  not  dream  that  their  humble  neighbours  had  preserved 


*  This  paper  was  read 
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amongst  themselves  by  oral  tradition  alone  a  set  of  customs 
and  ideas  so  ancient  tliat  the  oldest  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  modern  by  comparfson.  To  have  at  last 
opened  the  eyes  of  educated  people  to  the  priceless  value  of 
popular  tradition  as  evidence  of  a  remote  antiquity  is  the 
glory  of  the  illustrious  Grinim.  When,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  that  great  scholar,  the  oral  tradition  of  the 
people  came  to  be  examined,  the  feature  in  it  which  most 
struck  observers  was  the  one  I  have  just  indicated,  the 
stampi  namely,  which  it  bears  of  a  dateless  antiquity.  The 
reasons  for  assigning  to  it  an  age  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  the  literary  tradition  are  mainly  two.  In  the 
first  place,  the  popular  tradition — and  under  tradition  I 
mean  to  include  popular  customs  as  well  as  popular  beliefs 
—the  popular  tradition  could  not  have  originated  in  his- 
torical times,  because  there  is  nothing  in  hjstory  to  account 
for  it  The  two  great  historical  influences  that  have 
moulded  our  modem  civilisation — the  Roman  empire  and 
Christianity — ^have  left  hardly  a  trace  in  the  genuine  beliefs 
and  customs  of  the  folk.  Christianity  has  slightly  changed 
the  nomenclature,  and  that  is  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand — 
and  this  is  the  second  reason — if  there  is  nothing  in  Roman 
civilisation  or  the  Christian  religion  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  popular  tradition,  there  is  in  the  customs  and 
ideas  of  existing  savages  almost  every^thing  that  is  needed 
fully  to  explain  and  account  for  it*  The  resemblance,  in 
fact,  between  the  ideas  and  customs  of  our  European 
peasantry  and  the  ideas  and  customs  of  savages  is  so  great 
as  almost  to^  amount  to  identity,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
one  set  of  customs  with  the  other  goes  far  towards  explain- 
ing both.  To  put  it  metaphorically,  the  two  sets  of  customs, 
the  European  and  the  savage,  are  independent  copies  of 
the  same  original  picture ;  but  both  copies  are  somewhat 
faded  through  time»  and  each  has  preserved  some  features 
which  the  other  has  lost  Thus  they  mutually  supplement 
each  other,  and,  taken  together,  enable  us  to  restore  the 
original  with  some  completeness. 
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The  application  of  all  this  for  the  subject  in  hand  is 
obvious.  If  what  I  have  said  is  true  of  the  uneducated 
people,  and  especially  of  the  peasantry  at  the  present  time 
in  Europe,  must  it  not  have  been  equally  true  of  unedu- 
cated people,  and  especially  of  the  peasantry  in  antiquity? 
If  our  peasants  are,  intellectually  regarded,  simply  savages, 
Gould  the  peasantry  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  have  been 
any  better?  And  if  we  moderns  have  lived  so  long  in 
ignorance  of  the  mass  of  savagery  lying  at  our  doors,  may 
not  the  literary  classes  of  antiquity  have  been  equally  blind 
to  the  mental  savagery'  of  the  peasants  whom  they  saw  at 
work  in  the  fields  or  jostled  in  the  streets?  There  are 
strong  grounds  for  answering  both  of  these  questions  in  the 
aflSrmative.  In  regard  to  the  former  question,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  layer  of  savagery  beneath  the  surface  of  ancient 
society  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  notices  of  popular 
beliefs  and  customs  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
classical  literature,  especially,  as  might  have  been  antici* 

ated,  in  the  inferior  authors,  men  less  elevated  above 
^vulgar  prejudices  than  most  of  the  great  classical  writers. 
In  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  general  ignorance  of 
classical  writers  as  to  the  popular  superstitions  of  their  day 
\s  not  only  to  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  they  rarely 
mention  them,  it  is  positively  demonstrated  by  their  mani- 

st  inability  to  understand  even  those  instances  of  popular 
rstition  which  they  are  occasionally  led  to  mention. 
^ideed,  from  the  way  in  which  they  refer  to  these  super- 
sddons,  it  is  often  plain  that  they  not  only  did  not  under- 
stand thern^  but  that  they  did  not  even  recognise  them  as 
superstitions  at  all,  that  is,  as  beliefs  actually  current 
among  the  vulgar.  Conclusive  proof  of  this  is  furnished 
by  tlie  treatment  which  the  so-called  "  symbols  of  Pytha- 
joras*'   received   at   the   hands  of   the  polite  writers  of 

itiquity.  A  member  of  a  modern  folk-lore  society  has  only 
to  glance  at  these  "  symbols"  to  see  that  they  are  common 
specimens  of  folk-lore,  many  of  which  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  our  European  peasantry  at  the  present  day,     Yet  they 
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completely  posed  the  philosophers  of  antiquity^  whose 
interpretations  of  them  were  certainly  not  nearer  the  mark 
than  Mr,  Pickwick's  reading  of  the  famous  inscription.  It 
is  almost  amusing  to  see  the  violence  they  did  to  these 
primitive  superstitions  in  order  to  wring  some  drop  of 
mora!  wisdom  out  of  them,  to  wrench  them  into  some 
semblance  of  philosophical  profundity.  In  a  paper  on  the 
popular  superstitions  of  the  ancients  I  can  hardly  do 
better  than  begin  by  giving  a  few  specimens  of  these 
precious  maxims,  which  have  fpund  so  much  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  ancient  philosophers  and  old  women. 

Some  of  the  ancients  themselves  remarked  the  striking 
resemblance  which  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras  bore  to  the 
rules  of  life  observed  by  Indian  fakirs^  Jewish  Essenes, 
Eg)*ptians,  Etruscans,  and  Druids.^  Thus,  for  example, 
Plutarch  n[ientions  the  view  that  Pythagoras  must  have 
been  an  Etruscan  born  and  bred,  since  the  Etruscans  were 
the  only  people  known  to  observ^e  literally  the  rules  in* 
culcated  by  the  philosopher,  such  as  not  to  step  over  a 
broom,  not  to  leave  the  impress  of  a  pot  on  the  ashes,  and 
other  precepts  of  the  same  sort.-  This  view  of  the  Etrus- 
can origin  of  Pythagoras  was  countenanced  by  the  respect- 
able authorities  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompus.^  Again> 
Plutarch  expressly  says  that  the  maxims  of  Pythagoras 
w^ere  of  the  same  sort  as  the  rules  contained  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Egyptians,  and  he  quotes  as  instances  the 
Pythagorean  precepts,  "Do  not  eat  in  a  chariot,"  "Do  not  sit 
upon  a  bushel,"  **  Do  not  poke  the  fire  with  a  sword."* 

1  Indian  Fakirs,  Strabo,  xv,  i,  65  ;  Egyptians,  Eusebius,  Frccp. 
Evang,  Xi  c  4,  §§  9,  10,  c.  8,  §  8  ;  Essencs,  Joscphus,  Anttguit.^  xv, 
10,  4 ;  Druids,  Hippolytus,  Re/,  omn,  haeres.^  i,  cc.  2,  25,  On  the 
Essenes,  see  also  Josepbus,  BelLJud^  ii,  8,  §§  2-13,  xviii,  i,  5  ;  Pliny, 
N.  H.,  V,  73. 

*  Plutarch,  QuasL  Conviv.^  viii,  7. 

'  Clemens  Alexand,  Sirom.,  i,  14,  p.  35-  Pott ;  Aristotle,  Fragm,^ 
185,  Berlin  ed,;  cf.  Suidas,  s*  v^  **  P>thagoras^p  llvOarfopus  '^nfuta^ 
0tV<Ft  ce  TvpprfPos* 

*  Plutarch,  /sis  it  Os.^  10, 
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Some  of  the  theories  of  physical  causation  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras  are  entirely  of  a  piece  with  the  prac- 
tical  rules  which  passed  under  his  name.  Thus»  according  to 
him,  the  air  was  full  of  spirits,  which  he  called  demons  and 
heroes  ;  the  airy  sounds  from  which  men  drew  omens 
were  the  voices  of  the  spirits^;  and  he  said  that  when 
people  heard  the  wind  whistle,  they  should  worship  the 
sound  of  it^  Compare  with  this  the  view  of  the  Es- 
quimaux who  live  at  Point  Barrow,  almost  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  continent  of  America.  "  To  them  "  says 
an  American  officer  who  wintered  among  them  a  few  years 
ago,  **  to  them  earth  and  air  are  full  of  spirits.  The  one 
drags  men  into  the  earth  by  the  feet,  from  which  they  never 
emerge  ;  the  other  strikes  men  deadjeaving  no  mark ;  and 
the  air  is  full  of  voices  ;  often  while  travelling  they  would 
stop  and  ask  me  to  listen,  and  say  that.Tuiia  of  the  wind 
was  passing  by."^  Again,  according  to  Pythagoras,  the 
tinkling  of  a  brass  pot  is  the  voice  of  a  demon  imprisoned 
[in  the  brass,*  A  traveller  in  the  Sahara  w^as  once  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  savage  escort  that  he  had  just  killed 
ta  devil.  It  appeared  that  the  devil  was  the  traveller's 
watch,  which  the  savage  had  found,  and  hearing  it  tick,  had 
concluded  that  there  was  a  devil  inside.  Accordingly  he 
smashed  it  by  huHing  it  against  a  tree.  This'was  in  the 
desert,  where  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  quarrel  with  his 
escort.  So  the  traveller  concealed  his  anguish  under  a 
smiUng  face  till  he  reached  the  next  town,  where  he  took 
steps  which  rather  damped  the  joy  of  that  savage,^  Yet 
the  savage  did  no  more  than  Pythagoras,  if  he  had  been 
true  to  his  principles,  might  have  done  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, 

^  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii,  i,  32. 

*  Jamblichus,  Adhort,  adphilos.^  21.  ' 

^  Report  of  the  Interftaiional  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow^  Alaska 
(Washington,  1885),  p.  42. 

*  Porphyry,  Vit,  Pytha^,^  41. 

^  Mohammed  Ibn-Omar  El  Tounsy,    Voyage  au  Ouaday  (Paris, 

1851).  p.    Sl8  S€^, 
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Again,  Pythagoras  believed  that  an  earthquake  was 
caused  by  the  dead  men  fighting  with  each  other  under- 
ground, and  so  shaking  the  earth.^  I  have  collected  many 
savage  explanations  of  earthquakes,  but  none,  perhaps, 
quite  so  savage  as  this  of  Pytliagoras.  The  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  it  are  the  following.  The  Tlinkeet  Indians  gn 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  suppose  that  the  earth 
rests  upon  a  pillar  which  is  guarded  by  a  woman  ;  so/when 
tJie  gods  fight  with  the  woman  for  the  possession  of  the 
pillar,  in  order  that  they  may  destroy  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  pillar  shakes,  and  this  produces  an  earth- 
quake.^ The  Andaman  islanders^  who  long  ranked,  though 
unjustly,  amongst  the  lowest  of  savages,  think  that  earth- 
quakes are  caused  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who,  impatient 
at  the  delay  of  the  resurrection,  shake  the  palm-tree  on 
which  they  believe  the  earth  to  rest.^  When  the  people  of 
Timor,  an  East  Indian  island,  feel  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, they  knocl^  on  the  ground  and  call  out,  "  We  are 
still  here,"  to  let  the  souls  of  the  dead  who  are  struggling 
to  get  up,  know  that  there  is  no  room  for  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.*  Even  this,  however,  is  a  shade  less 
savage  than  the  view  of  Pytliagoras  that  the  dead  could 
not  even  keep  the  peace  amongst  themselves.  In  Lucian'3 
**  Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  the  soldier  ghost  who  draws  near 
the  ferry,  his  bright  armour  flashing  through  the  gloom,  is 
bidden  by  Hermes  to  leave  his  arms  behind  him  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  river,  **  because  there  is  peace  in  the 
gravc*'.^     Clearly  Hermes  was  not  a  Pythagorean. 

But  passing  from  Pythagoras*  views  of  physical  causa- 

^  iElian,  Var.  Hist,^  iv,  17, 

*  Holmberg,  *'  Ethnographische  Skizzen  iibcr  die  Volker  des  Rus- 
sischen  Am^nkii^'' Acta  socieiatis  scicntiarum  FenniciJS^  iv  (Helsiogfor^ 

1856),  p.  ^6j^V' 
^  E,  H.  Man,  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands^  p.  86. 

*  A.  Bastian,  IndQuesim^  ii,  p.  3.  Cp.  fV£,  in  Verhandi.  d.  Berlin. 
Gesell. /,  Anthropoly  t88t,  p,  157;  J,  G,  F.  Riedel,  De  siuik- em 
kroesharij^e  rassen  tusschen  Seifbfs  en  Pafiuoy  530,  428  sig. 

*  Lucian,  Vtal  Mort^  x,  7. 
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tion,  let  us  look  more  closely  at  some  of  the  practical 
precepts  or  symbols  which  he  laid  do\vm  for  the  guidance 
of  life. 

One  of  his  precepts^  as  we  have  seen,  was  this  :  "  Do  not 
poke  the  fire  with  a  sword/*^  The  precept  commends  itself 
to  LIS,  but  hardly  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  did  so  to 
Pythagoras.  To  understand  his  reasons  we  must  go  to  the 
Tartars,  who  abstain  from  thrusting  a  knife  into  the  fire  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  cut  off  the  fire's  head.^  The 
Kamchatkans  also  think  it  a  sin  to  stick  a  knife  into  a 
burning  log,  and  so  do  some  of  the  North  American 
Indians.^ 

Again,  Pythagoras  told  his  disciples  never  to  point  the 
finger  at  the  stars.^  This  is  a  very  common  superstition  in 
Germany,  where  one  reason  given  is  that  by  pointing  a 
finger  at  the  moon  or  stars  one  would  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  angels,*  Another  reason  given  is  that  one's  finger  would 
f  drop  off*  If  one  ftas  pointed  at  the  stars,  the  only  way 
to  save  one's  finger  from  dropping  off  is  to  bite  itJ  *  The 
reason    for  so   doing  is  explained   by  the  statement  of 


*  Hippolytus,  Refut.  omn.  /iaeres.,  vi,  27  ;  Jamblichus,  Adhorf,  ad 
philos.^  21  ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii,  I,  17;  Porph>Ty,  Vit.  Pythag.^ 
42  ;  Plutarch,  I  sis  ct  Osiris^  10  ;  iV/.,  De  educ.puer,^  17;  Suidas,  s,  v. 
**  Pythagoras";  Athenajus,  p.  452  DE. 

'  De  Piano  C^MTini,  Hhioria  Mongalorum^  ed.  D'Avezac  (Paris, 
1838),  c  ill,  \  ii. 

»  Steller,  Btschreibung  von  dtm  Lande  Kamischatka^  274  j  School- 
craft, Indian  Tribes^  iii,  230.  All  three  passages  have  been  already 
died  in  illustration  of  Pythagoras*  maxim  by  Dr*  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  MankimP^  277. 

*  Fragfnenta  philosoph,  Grac,  ed  MiiUach,  i,  p.  510. 

'  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologies  iii,  p.  445  j  E.  Meier,  Deutsche 
\Sei^ens  Sitten  und  Gebrauche  aus  Schwabcn^  p»  499  ;  Haltrich,  Zur 
\Volkskunde  der  Siebenbiirger  Sachsen  (Wien,  18S5),  p,  300.     , 

*  Grohmann,  Aberglauben  und Gebniuclu aus  BohntenundMdhren^ 
32,  No.  175  ;  Kuhn  und  Sz\m^j\iy  Norddeulsche  Sagen^  Mdrchen 
'  Gebrduche^  p.  458,  No.  426. 

*  J.  W.    Wolf,  Ecitnige  zur  deutschen  Mythologies  i,  p,  235,  No. 
17- 
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an  Ojebway  Indian.  *' I  well  remember/*  says  he,  "when' 
I  was  a  little  boy,  being  told  by  our  aged  people  that  I 
must  never  point  my  finger  at  the  moon^for  if  I  did  she 
would  consider  it  a  great  insult,  and  instantly  bite  it  off/'^ 
The  reason,  therefore;  why  a  German  bites  his  finger  after 
pointing  at  a  star  is  to  make  the  star  believe  that  he  is 
himself  biting  off  the  offending  finger,  and  that  thus 
the  star  is  saved  the  trouble  of  doing  so.  Thus  the 
Ojebway  Indian  is  here  the  best  commentator  on  Pytha- 
goras, 

Again,  Pythagoras  said :  "  Do  not  look  at  your  face  in  a ' 
river/'-  So,  too,  said  the  old  Hindu  lawgiver.  **  Let  him 
not/*  says  Manu,  "  let  him  not  look  at  his  own  image  in 
water;  that  is  a  settled  rule."^  Neither  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher nor  the  Hindu  lawgiver  assigns  any  reason  for  the 
rule.  To  ascertain  it  we  must  inquire  of  the  Zulus  and  the 
black  race  of  the  Pacific,  both  of  whom  observe  the  same 
rule,  and  can  give  a  reason  for  doing  so.  Here  is  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  Zulus  in  their  own  words :  "  It  is  said 
there  is  a  beast  in  the  water  which  can  seize  the  shadow  of  a 
man ;  when  he  looks  into  the  water  it  takes  his  shadow  ; 
the  man  no  longer  wishes  to  turn  back,  but  has  a  great 
wish  to  enter  the  pool  ;  it  seems  to  him  that  there  is  not 
death  in  the  water  ;  it  is  as  if  he  was  going  to  real  happi- 
ness where  there  is  no  harm  ;  and  he  dies  through  going! 
into  the  pool,  being  eaten  by  the  beast  ....  And  men 
are  forbidden  to  lean  over  and  look  into  a  dark  pool»  it 
being  feared  lest  their  shadow  should  be  taken  away/'*  So 
much  for  the  Zulus,  Now  for  the  Mclancsians  of  the 
Pacific,  *' There  is  a  stream  in  Saddle  Island,  or,  rather,  a 
pool  in  a  stream,  into  which  if  anyone  looks  he  dies  ;  the 
malignant  spirit  takes  hold  upon  his  life  by  means  of  his 


*  Peter  Jones,  History  of  the  Ojebway  Indians^  p,  84  seg> 
^  Fragm.  phihs.  Grac.^  ed.  Mullach,  i,  p.  510. 

*  Laws  ofMamty  iv,  38,  trans,  by  G.  Buhler. 

*  Callaway,  Nursery  Tales ^  Traditions^  and  Histories  of  the  Zuhis^ 
if  342. 
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reflection  on  the  waten"^  Here,  doubtless,  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  classical  story  of  Narcissus,  who  languished 
away  in  consequence  of  seeing  his  own  fair  image  in  the 
watcr.^ 

During  a  thunderstorm  it  was  a  Greek  custom  to  put  out 
the  fire,  and  hiss  and  cheep  with  the  lips.  The  reason  for 
the  custom  was  explained  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  be,  that 
by  acting  thus  you  frightened  the  spirits  in  Tartarus,^  who 
were  doubtless  supposed  to  make  the  thunder  and  HghtrHng, 
Similarly,  some  of  the  Australian  blacks,  who  attribute 
thunder  to  the  agency  of  demons,  and  are  much  afraid  of 
it,  believe  that  they  can  dispel  it  "  by  chanting  some  par- 
ticular words  and  breathing  hard";*  and  it  is  a  German 
superstition  that  the  danger  from  a  thunderstorm  can  be 
averted  by  putting  out  the  fire.''  During  a  thunderstorm, 
|lhe  Sakai  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  run  out  of  their  houses^ 

nd  brandish  their  weapons  to  drive  away  the  demons**; 
and  the  Esthonians  in  Russia  fasten  scythes,  edge  upward, 
over  the  door,  that  the  demons,  fleeing-  from  the  thundering 
god,  may  cut  their  feet  if  they  try  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
house.  Sometimes  the  Esthonians,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
take  all  the  edged  tools  in  the  house  and  throw  them  out 
[^into  the  yard.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  storm  is  over,  spots 
blood  are  often  found  on  the  scythes  and  knives,  showing 

lat  the  demons  have  been  wounded  by  themj     So,  when 


*  R  H.  Codrington,  "Religious  Beliefs  and  Practices  in  Melane- 
sia,"/awrwii/ ^///^r^?^.  Imiii.^  X,  '^i^.    This  explanation  of  the  Nar- 

^cissus  legend  was  communicated  by  me  in  a  note  to  ih^  Journal  of  i/u 
tnthropological  Institute^  xvi,  334, 

*  Ovid,  Metam.^  iii,  341  siq. 

*  Aristotle,  Anaiyi,  Poster,^  ii,  p.  94^,  33  se^.,  Berlin  ed.;  Scholiast 
"on  Aristophanes,  IVaspsy  626;  Pliny,  Nat  Hist,,  xxviii,  25* 

*  Collins,  Account  of  Ike  English  Colony  in  New  South  Wales^ 
p.  485  ;  Angas,  Savage  Scenes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand^  ii,  232. 

*  Wattke»  Der  dcutsche  Volksaberglaub^^  §  449. 

*  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  iii,  430. 
'  Boecler-Kreutzwald,   Der  Ehsten   abergldubische  Gebrducke^  p. 

lia 
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the  Indians  of  Canada  were  asked  by  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries  why  they  planted  their  swords  in  the  ground  point 
upwards,  they  reph'ed  that  the  spirit  of  the  thunder  was 
sensible,  and  that  if  he  saw  the  naked  blades  he  would  turn 
away  and  take  good  care  not  to  approach  their  huts.*  This 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  close  similarity  of  European  su 
stitions  to  the  superstitions  of  savages.  In  the  pr 
case  the  difference  happens  to  be  slightly  in  favour  of  the 
Indians,  since  they  did  not,  like  our  European  savages, 
delude  themselves  into  seeing  the  blood  of  demons  on  the 
swords.  The  reason  for  the  Greek  and  German  custom  of 
putting  out  the  fire  during  a  thunderstorm  is»  probably,  a  ' 
wish  to  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of  the  thunder 
demons.  From  a  like  motive  some  of  the  Australian 
blacks  hide  themselves  during  a  thunderstorm,  and  keep 
absolutely  silent,  lest  the  thunder  should  find  them  out* 
Once  during  a  storm  a  white  man  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice  to  the  black  fellow  with  w^hom  he  was  Workings  to 
put  the  saw  under  a  log  and  seek  shelter.  He  found  that 
the  saw  had  already  ^  been  put  aw^ay,  and  the  black  fellow 
was  very  indignant  at  his  master  for  speaking  so  Joud. 
**  What  for,"  said  he,  in  great  wrath,  "  what  for  speak  so 
loud  ?  Now  um  thunder  hear,  and  know  where  um  saw  is/* 
And  he  went  out  and  changed  its  hiding-place.^ 

One  or  two  more  classical  superstitions  about  thunder 
an5  lightning  may  here  find  a  place,  though  they  are  not 
specially  Pythagorean.  The  skins  of  seals  and  hyaenas 
were  believed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  effective  protections 
against  lightning.  Hence  Greek  sailors  used  to  nail  a 
sealskin  to  the  mast-head;  and  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
who  was  nervously  afraid  of  thunder,  never  went  anywhere 
witliout  a  sealskin.*    The  skin  of  a  hippopotamus  buried  in 

*  Relations  des  Jl suites^  1637,  p.  53  (Canadian  reprint). 

»  Oldiield,  "  The  Aborigines  of  Australia,*'  Transaciwm  of  ikt  Eih* 
nohgical  Society,  iii,  iit^seq, 
^  Jmm.  and  Pnueed.  R,  Sac,  N,  S,  Waies^  xvi  (iSSa),  p.  171, 

*  Plutarch,  QutBsL  Conviv.^  iv,  2,  1,  cf.  fV£,  v,  9;  Suetonius,  Auf^- 
itstus^  90. 
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the  middle  of  a  field  was  supposed  to  prevent  a  thunder- 
bolt from  falling  on  it.^ 

Another  maxim  of  Pythagoras  was  this:  "On  setting  out 
from  your  house  upon  a  journey,  do  not  turn  back  ;  for  if 
you  do,  the  Furies  will  catch  you."^  This  is  a  rule  observed 
by  superstitious  people  everywhere,  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
and  of  India,  as  well  as  all  over  Europe.  I  will  mention 
only  the  last  instance  which  came  under  my  notice.  A 
Highland  servant  in  our  family  told  my  mother  lately  that 
in  Sutherlandshire,  if  anyone  is  going  on  some  important 
errand  and  has  left  anything  behind  him,  he  would  stand 
and  call  for  it  for  a  week  rather  than  go  back  to  fetch 
it8 

Once  more,  Pythagoras  observed  :  "  If  you  meet  an  ugly 
old  woman  at  the  door,  do  not  go  out."*  Amongst  the 
Wends,  if  a  man  going  out  to  hunt  meets  an  old  woman, 
it  is  unlucky,  and  he  should  turn  back.^  Amongst  the 
Esthonians,  if  a  fisherman  or  anyone  else  going  out  on 
important  business  happens  to  meet  an  old  woman,  he  will 
turn  back.^'  A  Tyrolese  hunter  believes  that  if  he  meets 
an  old  woman  in  the  morning,  he  will  have  no  luck.^  In 
Pomerania,  if  a  person  going  out  of  the  house  meets  a 

^  Geoponica^  i,  16. 

*  Hippolytus,  Refut.  omn.  haeres.,  vi,  26 ;  Jamblichus,  Adhort,  ad 
philos.j  21  ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii,  i,  17  ;  Porphyry,  ViL  Pythag,^  42  ; 
Plutarch,  De  educpuer,,  17. 

?  Folk-Lore  Journal^  vii,  53.  For  India,  see  Indian  Antiquary^ 
i,  170  ;  Indian  Notes  and  Queries^  iv,  270  ;  for  Africa,  see  Felkin  in 
Proceed.  R.  Soc.  Edinbunrh^  xiii,  pp.  230,  734  Jty.,  759 ;  for  Europe, 
see  Bume  and  Jackson,  Shropshire  Folk-lore^  274  ;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologies^  iii,  p.  435  ;  Kohler,  Volksbrattch  im  Voigtlande^  426  ;  Hal- 
trich,  Zur  Volkskunde  der  Siebenbiirger  Sachsen,  316  ;  Krauss,  Sitte 
und  Branch  der  SUdslaven^  426. 

*  Fragm.  Philos.  Grcec.^  ed.  Mullach,  i,  510. 

*  Schulenberg,  Wendische  Volkssagen  und  Gcbniuchcy  241  ;  cp. 
Bezzenberger,  Litauischc  Forschungen^  85. 

*  Boeder- Kreutzwald,  Der  Ehstcn  abergldubische  GebriiuchCy  71. 

^  Zingerle,  Sitten,  Brduche  und  Mcinungen  des  Tirder  Volkes\  p. 
43,  No.  371. 
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woman,  he  will  often  turn  back.'  They  say  in  Thiinngen 
that  if  you  are  about  any  "weighty  affair,  and  are  interrupted 
by  an  old  woman,  you  should  not  go  on  with  it,  for  it  could 
not  prosper/^  In  Norway,  if  a  man  goes  out  to  make  a 
bargain,  and  an  old  woman  is  the  first  person  he  meets,  he 
will  have  no  luck.^ 

Another  saying  of  Pythagoras  was  this :  "  If  you  stumble 
at  the  threshold  in  going  out,  you  should  turn  back."*  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland*  ^nd  among  the  Saxons  of 
Transylvania  it  is  deemed  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  thres- 
hold in  going  out  on  a  journey.*  Amongst  the  Malays,  if 
a  person  stumbles  on  leaving  the  steps  of  a  house  on  par- 
ticular business,  it  is  unlucky,  and  the  business  is  aban- 
doned for  the  timc.'^  In  Sumatra,  if  a  Batta  stumbles  in 
leaving  the  house,  it  bodes  ill-luck,  and  he  thinks  it  better 
to  abandon  the  journey  and  stay  at  home  J 

Again,  Pythagoras  said  :  "  If  a  weasel  cross  your  path, 
turn  back,"^  This  was  a  common  rule  in  Greece.  In  the 
"  Characters*'  of  Thcophrastus  the  Superstitious  Man 
would  not  go  on  if  a  weasel  crossed  his  path ;  he  waited 
till  some  one  else  had  traversed  the  road,  or  until  he  had 
thrown  three  stones  across  it  The  Zulus  think  that  if  a 
weasel  crosses  their  path  tliey  will  get  no  food  at  the  place 

*  Otto  Knoop,  Vb/kssa^£n,  etc.^  aus  dem.  QStUchen  Hinierpomnum^ 
163. 

=*  Witjtschel*  Sagen^  Sitten  und  Gebrduche  aus  ThUringen^  284. 
^  Antananarivo  Annual  and  Madagascar  Magazine^  viii^  30, 

*  Fragm.  PhiL  Gr.,  L  c, 

*  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in  Ike  Eighteenth  Century^  from  the 
MSS.  of  John  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  edited  by  Alex.  AUardycc 
(Edinburgh,  188S),  ii|  456  ;  HaltTich,  Zur  Volkskuttde  der  Sie^ndiit' 
get  Sachsen,  316. 

*»  Straits  Branch  R.  Asiatic  S&c,  A'otes  and  Queries^  ij  p.  18. 

7  J,  B,  Neumann,  "  Het  Pane  en  Bila-Stroomgebied  op  bet  eiland 
Sumatra,'*  Tijdschrijt  van  hct  Nederlandsck  Aardrijks.  Gtnootsckap^ 
3de  Ser*,  dl  lii,  Afdeeling :  Meer  uitgebreide  artikeleni  No.  3,  p. 
^v^scq. 

«  Fragnu  PhiL  Gr.,  I,  i\ 
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whither  they  are  going.^  In  Ireland,  to  meet  a  weasel 
under  certain  circumstances  is  unlucky.^  A  weasel  cross- 
ing the  path  was  regarded  as  an  omen  by  the  Aztecs. 

Further,  Pythagoras  warned  his  followers  against  step- 
ping over  a  broom.*  In  some  parts  of  Bavaria,  housemaids, 
in  sweeping  out  the  house,  are  careful  not  to  step  over  the 
broom  for  fear  of  the  witches.^  Again,  it  is  a  Bavarian 
tiile  not  to  step  over  a  broom  while  a  confinement  is  taking 
place  in  a  house  ;  otherwise  the  birth  will  be  tedious^  and 
the  child  will  always  remain  small  with  a  large  head.  But 
if  anyone  has  stepped  over  a  broom  inadvertently,  he  can 
undo  the  spell  by  stepping  backwards  over  it  again.^  So 
in  Bombay  they  say  you  should  never  step  across  a  broom, 
or  you  will  cause  a  woman  to  suffer  severely  in  childbed.'^ 

Again,  it  was  a  precept  of  Pythagoras  not  to  run  a  nail 
or  a  knife  into  a  man's  footprints.®  This,  from  the  primi- 
tive point  of  view,  was  really  a  moral,  not  merely  a 
prudential  precept.  For  it  is  a  world-wide  superstition 
that  by  injuring  footprints  you  injure  the  feet  that  made 
them.  Thus,  in  Mecklenburg  it  is  thought  that  if  you 
thrust  a  nail  into  a  man's  footprints  the  man  will  go  lame.^ 
The  Australian  blacks  held  exactly  the  same  view.  "  See- 
ing a  Tatungolung  very  lame,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  '*  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter  ?  He  said,  *  Some  fellow  has 
put  bottle  in  my  foot.'  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  it  I 
found  he  was  probably  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism. 
He  explained  that  some  enemy  must  have  found  his  foot- 


'  Callaway,  Nursay  Tales ^  etc.^  of  the  Zulus^  p.  5, 

*  M*Mahon,  Karens  of  the  Golden  Chersonese^  273. 

*  Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  ^  iii,  i28» 

*  Hippolytus,  Refut.  omn,  haeres.^  vi,  27. 

*  Lammer^  VolksiHetUsin  und  medisiniscker  Aberglaube  in  Bayern^ 


I. 
3«. 
"  Wuttke,  Der  deutsche  Volksaberglaube^^  \  574. 
T  Indian  Notes  and  Queries^  iv,  104. 
»  Fra^m^  Phil.  Gr.,  Lc,  ^ 
^  Bansch,  Sagen^  Mdrchen  und  Gebrduche  aus  Mecklenburg^  ii, 
Nos.  I597»  1598  ;  cp.  id^  No,  itua  seq. 
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track,  and  have  buried  in  it  a  piece  of  broken  bottle.  The 
magic  influence,  he  believed,  caused  it  to  enter  his  foot 
When  following  down  Coopcr*s  Creek  in  search  of  Burke's 
party,  we  w^ere  followed  one  day  by  a  large  number  of 
blackfellows,  who  were  much  interested  in  looking  at  and 
measuring  the  footprints  of  the  horses  and  camels.  My 
blackboy,  from  the  Darling  River,  rode  up  to  me,  with  the 
utmost  alarm  exhibited  in  his  face,  and  exclaimed, '  Look 
at  these  wild  blackfellows !'  I  said,  '  Well,  they  are  all 
right*  ^  He  replied,  *  1  am  sure  those  fellows  are  putting 
poison^in  my  footsteps  !*  "^  Amongst  the  Karens  of  Burma, 
evil-disposed  persons  **  keep  poisoned  fangs  in  their  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  killing  people.  These  they 
thrust  into  the  footmarks  of  the  person  they  wish  to  kill, 
who  soon  finds  himself  with  a  sore  foot,  and  the  marks  on 
it  as  bitten  by  a  dog.  The  sore  becomes  rapidly  worse 
and  worse  till  death  ensues/'^  The  Damaras  of  Soutli 
Africa  take  earth  from  the  footprints  of  a  lion  and  throw 
it  on  the  track  of  an  enemy,  with  the  wish,  "  May  the  lion 
kill  you."^  This  superstition  is  turned  to  account  by 
hunters  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  run* 
ning  down  the  game.  Thus,  a  German  huntsman  will 
stick  a  nail  taken  from  a  coffin  into  the  fresh  spoor  of  the 
animal  he  is  hunting,  believing  that  this  will  prevent  the 
quarry  from  leaying  the  hunting-ground.*  Australian 
blacks  put  hot  embers  in  the  tracks  of  the  animals  they 
are  pursuing^ ;  Hottentot  hunters  throw  into  the  air  a 
handful  of  sand  taken  from  the  footprints  of  the  game, 
believing  that  this  will  bring  the  animal  down*' ;  and 
Ojebway  Inditins  place  **  medicine"  on  the  first  deer's  or 


Cp.  Brough 


^  Fison  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai^  250, 
Smyth,  Aborigines  of  Victoria^  i,  476  seq, 

2  Mason,  "  The  Y^^j^n^^'  Journal  R,  Asiatic  Soc.^  1868,  pt  ii,  p.  149. 

^  Josaphat  Hahn,  *'  Die  Ovaherero,''  Zeitsckrift  d.  Gdsell,  /.  Erd- 
kunde  zu  Berlin^  iv,  503. 

*  Wuttke,  Derdeutsche  Volksaberglaub^^  \  186, 

^  Dawson,  Australian  Ad&rigines^  54* 

^  Theophilus  Hahn,  Tsuni-l  Goam^  p,  84  siq. 
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bear's  track  that  they  meet  with,  supposing  that  even  if  the 
animal  be  two  or  three  days'  journey  offi  they  will  now 
soon  sight  it,  the  charm  fjosscssing  the  power  of  shortening 
the  journey  from  two  or  three  days  to  a  few  hours.^  The 
Zulus  resort  to  a  similar  device  to  recover  strayed  cattle. 
Earth  taken  from  the  footprints  of  the  missing  beasts  is 
placed  in  the  chiefs  vessel,  a  magic  circle  is  made,  and  the 
chiefs  vessel  is  placed  within  it.  Then  the  chief  says,  "  I 
have  now  conquered  them.  These  cattle  are  now  here  ;  I 
am  now  sitting  upon  them.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way 
they  will  escape."-  * 

We  can  now  understand  why  Pythagoi-as  said  that  when 
you  rise  from  bed  you  should  efface  the  impression  left  by 
your  body  on  the  bedclothes,^  For  obviously  the  same 
magical  process  might  be  applied  by  an  enemy  to  the 
impress  of  the  body  which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  applied 
to  the  impress  of  the  foot.  The  aborigines  of  Australia 
cause  magical  substances  to  enter  the  body  of  an  enemy 
by  burying  them  either  m  his  footprints  or  in  the  mark 
made  on  the  ground  by  his  reclining  body/  or  they  beat 
the  place  where  the  man  sat — the  place  must  be  still  warm 
— with  a  pointed  stick,  which  is  then  believed  to  enter  the 
•victim's  body  and  kil!  him.^  To  secure  the  good  behaviour 
of  an  ally  with  whom  they  have  just  had  a  conference,  the 
Basutos  will  cut  and  preserve  the- grass  upon  which  the  ally 
sat  during  the  interview.^  The  grass  is  apparently  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  his  good  behaviour,  since  through 
it  they  believe  they  could  punisli  him  if  he  proved  false.  * 
Moors  who  write  on  the  sand  are  superstitiously  careful  to 

*  Peter  Jones,  History  of  the  Ojebway  Indians^  154, 

^  Callaway,  Religious  System  of  the  Amazutu,  346  s^^, 
[*  Jamblichus,  Adhort.  ad  philos,^  21  j    Plutarch,  Quast.  Conviv.^ 
Flii,  7  ;  Clemens  Alexand.,  Sirom.^  v,  5,  p*  661,  Pott     Cp.  Diogenes 
Laert,  viii,  i,  17  ;  Suidas,  s.  v^  "  Pythagoras'^ 

*  A.  W.  Ho  wit  t,  '*  On  Australian  Medicine  Mqu,**  Journat  of  the 
%nihropological  Institute^  xvij  26  seq, 

*  Brough  Smytb,  Aborigines  of  Victoria^  i,  475. 
**  Casalis,  Tfit  Basutos.  17^, 
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smooth  away  all  the  impressions  they  have  made,  never 
leaving  a  stroke  or  a  dot  of  the  finger  on  the  sand  after 
they  have  finished  writing,*  Pythagoras  also  enjoined  his 
disciples  when  they  lifted  a  pot  from  the  ashes  always  to 
efface  the  mark  left  by  the  pot  on  the  ashes.^  He  pro- 
bably feared  that  the  persons  who  ate  out  of  the  pot  might 
be  magically  injured  by  any  enemy  who  should  tamper 
witU  the  impression  left  on  the  ashes  by  the  pot  The 
obligation  of  this  Pythagorean  precept  is  acknowledged  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world  by  the  natives  of  Cambodia, 
They  say  that  when  you  lift  a  pot  from  the  fire  you  should 
be  careful  not  to  set  it  down  on  the  ashes,  if  you  can  help 
it ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so»  you  should  at  least  be 
careful,  in  lifting  it  from  the  ashes,  to  obliterate  the  im- 
pression which  it  has  made.  The  reason  they  give  is,  that 
to  act  otherwise  would  lead  to  poverty  and  want'*  But 
this  is  clearly  an  afterthought,  devised  to  explain  a  rule  of 
which  the  original  meaning  was  forgotten. 

Such,  then,  are  specimens,  and  only  specimens,  of  the 
savage  superstitions  which,  under  the  name  of  the  symbols 
of  Pythagoras,  passed  muster  in  antiquity  as  the  emanations 
of  a  profound  philosophy  and  an  elevated  morality.*     The 

*  Richardson,  Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sakaray  ii,  65. 

^  Plutarcht  (^^ictst.  Conviv.^  viii,  7  ;  Jamblichus,  Adhort,  ad  phiios,^ 
21  ;  Clemens  Alexand,i"//w//.,  vi,  5,  p.  661,  Pott;  Diogenes  Laertius, 
viii,  1,17;  Suidas,  s.  v.  "  Pythagoras''. 

'  E.  Aymonier,  **  Notes  sur  les  coutumcs  et  croyances  superstitieuses 
des  Cambodgiensi*'  Cochinehine  Fram^aise^  Excursions  et  Recartfuis- 
sances^  No.  16,  p.  163. 

*  Collections,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  "sjTnbols*'  of  Py- 
thagoras will  be  found  in  the  lives  of  Pythagoras  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii,  i),  Jamblichus,  and  Porphyry,  the  Adhoriatio  ad  phi- 
losophiam  of  Jamblichus  ;  Suidas,  s.  v,  *'P>^hagoras";  Plutarch,  /sis 
et  Osiris^  10;  id^  Ve  ed/tcat, puerorum,  ty  ;  id^  Quctst.  Conviv,,  viii^ 
7  ;  Clemens  Alcxand,,  Strom.^  v,  5  ;  Athenseus,  p.  452  DE  ;  Hrppolytu 
Rcfui.  omn*  haeres.^  vi,  26  seq.  They  are  given  in  a  collected  form  1 
Mullach  in  his  Fragmenta  phihsopitotum  Gro'corum^  i^  p»  504  sefl 
though  his  references  to  the  authorities  are  not  always  complet^ 
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&ct  that  they  did  so  pass  muster  with  the  wisest  of  the 

ancients  conclusively  establishes  the  point  I  am  concerned 
to  prove,  namely,  that  beneath  the  polished  surface  of 
classical  civilisation  there  lay  a  deep  and  solid  stratum  of 
savagery,  not  differing  in  kind  from  the  savagery  of  Aus- 
tralian blackfellows,  Zulus,  and  Ojebways.  It  lay  beneath 
the  surface,  but  not  far  beneath  it*  There,  as  everywhere, 
you  had  only  to  scratch  civilisation  to  find  savagery.  And 
the  helpless  bewilderment  of  classical  writers  in  face  of  the 
few  specimens  of  native  savagery  which  cropped  iip  on  the 
surface,  shows  how  little  conception  they  had  of  the  depths 
of  superstition  which  lay  beneath  their  feet 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  symbols  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  their  resemblance  to,  or  rather  identity  with> 
the  superstitions  of  savages  at  home  and  abroad,  because 
they  furnish  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions 
from  which  I  set  out  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  Pythagoras 
to  leave  the  whole  burden  of  proof  upon  his  shoulders. 
So,  if  I  have  not  already  taxed  the  reader's  patience  too 
far,  I  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  classical  super- 
istjtions  drawn  from  other  sources. 

Wherever  people  are  directly  and  visibly  dependent  for 
their  daily  bread,  not  on  their  fellow  men,  but  on  the 
forces  of  nature,  there  superstition  strikes  root  and  flourishes. 
It  is  a  weed  that  finds  a  more  congenial  soil  in  the  woods 
and  fields  than  among  city  streets.  The  ancient  Greek 
farmer  was  certainly  not  less  superstitious  than  our  own 
Hodge*  Amongst  the  foes  whom  the  husbandman  has 
always  to  fear  are  the  storms  and  hail  which  beat  down  his 
corn,  the  weeds  which  choke  it,  and  the  vermin  which 
devour  it  For  each  and  all  of  these  the  ancient  farmer 
had  remedies  of  his  own.  Take  hail,  for  example.  At  the 
town  of  Cleonse,  m  Argolis,  there  were  watchmen  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense  to  look  out  for  hail-storms. 

On  p.  510  Mullach  gives,  from  MSS-,  a  valuable  collection  of 
**  symbols",  many  of  which  arc  not  found  in  the  printed  texts  of 
classical  writers. 
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When  they  saw  a  hail-ctoud  appraaching  they  made  a  sig- 
nal, whereupon  the  fanners  turned  out  and  sacrificed  lambs 
or  fowls.  They  believed  that  when  the  clouds  had  tasted 
the  blood  they  would  turn  aside  and  go  somewhere  else. 
Hoc  rides  ?  accipe  quod  rideas  magis.  I  f  any  man  was  too 
poor  to  afford  a  lamb  or  a  fowl,  he  pricked  his  finger  with 
a  sharp  instrument^  and  offered  his  own  blood  to  the 
clouds ;  and  the  hail,  we  are  told,  turned  aside  from  his 
fields  quite  as  readily  as  from  those  where  it  had  been  pro- 
pitiated with  the  blood  of  victims.  If  the  vines  and  crops 
suffered  from  a  hail-storm,  the  watchmen  were  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  punished  for  neglect  of  duty.* 
Apparently,  it  formed  part  of  their  duty  not  only  to  signal 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  but  actively  to  assist  in  averting 
it^  for  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  mole's  blood  and  bloody  rags 
by  which  they  sought  to  turn  the  storm  away."  This  custom 
of  civilised  Greece  has  its  analogue  among  the  wild  tribes 
that  lurk  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Thunder  is  greatly  dreaded  by  these  savages.  Accordingly, 
"  when  it  thunders  the  women  cut  their  legs  with  knives 
till  the  blood  flows,  and  then,  catching  the  drops  in  a  piece 
of  bamboo,  they  cast  them  aloft  towards  the  sky,  to  propi- 
tiate the  angry  deities/'^  The  Aztecs,  alsD»  had  sorcerers, 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  turn  aside  the  hail -storms 
from  the  maize  crops  and  direct  them  to  waste  lands.*  A 
Roman  way  of  averting  hail  was  to  hold  up  a  looking-glass 
to  the  dark  cloud  ;  seeing  itself  in  the  glass,  the  cloud, 
it  was  believed,  would  pass  by.  A  tortoise  laid  on  its  back 
on  the  field,  or  the  skin  of  a  crocodile,  hyaena,  or  seal  car- 


^  Seneca,  Qumi*  Natur,^  iv,  6  seq, ;  Clemens  Alexand.,  Stronu^  vi, 
I  31,  p.  JSAseq.,  Pott 
-  Plutarch,  Qu<rst,  Conviv,,  vii,  2. 

*  Journal  of  (he  Straits  Branch  of  the  /?.  Asiatic  Society^  No,  4, 
p.  48. 

*  Sahagun,  Histoirt  ginirak  des  choses  de  la  Nauvelle  Espagne 
(Paris,  1880),  p.  486.  Cp.  jV/.,  p.  3  J4i  with  Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar^ 
i,  412.  (ashes  thrown  to  the  clouds  to  melt  the  clouds  into  raxn)» 
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ricd  about  the  farm,  and  hung  up  at  the  door,  was  also 
esteemed  effective  for  the  same  purpose.* 

The  little  town  of  Methana,  in  Argolis,  stood  on  a  penin- 
sula jutting  out  into  the  Saronic  Gulf  It  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  south-west  wind,  which,  sweeping  over  the 
bay,  wrought  havoc  among  tlie  surrounding  vineyards.  To 
prevent  its  ravages  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  When 
dark  clouds  were  seen  rising  in  the  south-west,  and  the 
approach  of  the  storm  was  marked  by  a  black  line 
crawling  across  the  smooth  surface  of  the  bay,  two  men 
took  a  cock  with  white  wings  (every  feather  of  the  wings 
had  to  be  white)  and  rent  it  in  two.  Then  they  each  took 
one-half  of  the  bird  and  ran  with  it  round  the  vineyards  in 
opposite  directions  till  they  met  at  the  point  from  which 
they  started.  There  they  buried  the  cock.  This  ceremony 
was  believed  to  keep  off  the  south-west  wind/^  The 
meaning  of  the  ceremony  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing East  Indian  custom.  When  the  sky  is  overcast  the 
skipper  of  a  Malay  prao  takes  the  white  or  yellow  feathers 
of  a  cock,  fastens  them  to  a  leaf  of  a  particular  sort,  and 
sets  then  in  the  forecastle,  with  a  prayer  to  the  spirits  that 
they  will  cause  the  black  clouds  to  pass  by.  Then  the  cock 
is  killed.  The  skipper  whitens  his  dusky  hand  with  chalk, 
points  thrice  with  his  whitened  finger  to  the  black  clouds, 
and  throws  the  bird  into  the  sea.^  Clearly  the  idea  of  the 
Greek  husbandman  and  the  Malay  skipper  is,  that  the 
white-winged  bird  will  flutter  against  and  beat  away  the 
black-winged  spirit  of  the  storm. 

To  rid  a  field  of  mice  the  Greek  farmer  was  recom- 
mended to  proceed  as  follows: — "Take  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  write  on  it  these  words:  *Ye  mice  here  present,  I 
adjure  you  that  ye  injure  me  not,  neither  suffer  another 

1  Palladius,  De  re  rust.^  i,  35  ;  Geoponica^  i,  14.  For  other  reme- 
dies, sec  Geoponka^  I  c,  \  Philostratus,  Heroicn^  p.  281,  Didot. 

^  PausaniaSf  ti,  34,  i. 

'  Riedel^  Vt  sluik-  enkroeskarigi  rassen  tusschen  SeMes  en  PapUA^ 
413  $eq* 
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mouse  to  injure  me.  I  give  you  yonder  field*  (specifying 
the  field) ;  *  but  if  ever  I  catch  you  here  again,  by  the 
help  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  I  will  rend  you  in  seven 
pieces/  Write  this,  and  stick  the  paper  on  an  unhewn 
stone  in  the  field  where  the  mice  are,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  written  side  uppermost.*'*  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the 
writer  in  the  Geoponica  who  records  this  receipt  adds,  in  a 
saving  clause,  that  *'  he  does  not  himself  believe  it  all,  God 
forbid  I"  To  keep  wolves  from  his  beasts,  a  Roman  farmer 
used  to  catch  a  wolf,  break  its  legs,  sprinkle  its  blood  all 
round  the  farm,  and  bury  the  carcase  In  the  middle  of  it ; 
or  he  took  the  ploughshare  with  which  the  first  furrow 
had  been  traced  that  year  and  put  it  in  the  fire  on  the 
family  hearth.  So  long  as  the  ploughshare  remained  red- 
hot,  so  long  no  ravening  wolf  would  harry  his  fold.^ 

Greek  farmers  were  much  pestered  by  a  rank  weedj 
called  the  lion-weed,  which  infested  their  fields.  The 
Geoponica^  as  usual,  comes  to  the  rescue.  Here  are  some' 
of  its  receipts  : — *'  Take  five  potsherds  ;  draw  on  each  of 
them  in  chalk  or  other  white  substance  a  picture  of  Her- 
cules strangling  the  lion.  Deposit  four  of  these  potsherds 
at  the  corners  of  the  field,  and  the  fifth  in  the  middle. 
The  lion -weed  will  never  show  face  in  that  field."  Here 
is  another  receipt  taken  from  the  same  golden  treasury: 
**  A  lion  is  very  much  afraid  of  a  cock,  and  sneaks  away 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs  when  he  sees  one.  So,  if  a 
man  will  boldly  take  a  cock  in  his  arms  and  march  with 
it  round  the  field,  the  lion- weed  will  immediately  dis- 
appear."^ 

It  was  a  common  superstition  in  ancient  Italy  that  if  a 
woman  were  found  spinning  on  a  highroad,  the  crops 
would  be  spoiled  for  that  year  So  general  and  firmly 
rooted  was  this  belief,  that  in  most  parts  of  Italy  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  to  spin  on  a  highway,  or 
even  to  carry  her  spindle  uncovered  along  it/     As  a  last! 

*  G40poni€€^  xiii,  5,  *  Pliny,  Nat  HisL^  xxviii,  266  seq, 

^  Gt&ponicaj  ii,  43.  *  Plinyt  ^^^^^  HisL^  acxvtii,  aB^ 
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instance  of  these  agricultural  superstitions,  I  will  mention 
that  when  a  Greek  sower  sowed  cummin  he  had  to 
curse  and  swear  all  the  while  he  did  so,  otherwise  the 
crop  would  not  turn  out  well.^  Similarly,  Esthonian 
fishermen  think  that  they  never  have  such  good  luck 
as  when  somebody  is  angry  with  them  and  curses 
them.  So,  before  a  fisherman  goes  out  to  fish,  he 
commonly  plays  a  rough  practical  joke  on  some  of  his 
house-mates,  such  as  hiding  the  key  of  the  cupboard,  up- 
setting a  kettle  of  soup,  and  so  on.  The  more  they  curse 
and  swear  at  him,  the  more  fish  he  will  catch  ;  every 
curse  brings  at  least  three  fish  into  the  net^ 

Under  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  domestic  folk- 
lore, I  must  content  myself  with  a  Greek  cure  for  the 
sting  of  a  scorpion  and  a  couple  of  Roman  superstitions 
relative  to  child-birth.  If  a  man  has  been  stung  by  a 
scorpion,  the  Geoponica  recommends  that  he  should  sit  on 
an  ass  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  or  whisper  in  the  ass's  ear, 
**  A  scorpion  has  stung  me/*  In  either  case,  we  are  assured, 
the  pain  will  pass  from  the  man  into  the  ass*^  The  wood- 
spirit  Silvanus  was  believed  to  be  very  inimical  to  women 
in  child-bed  So,  to  keep  him  out  of  a  house  where  a 
woman  was  expecting  her  confinement,  three  men  used  to 
go  through  the  house  by  night  armed  respectively  with  an 
axe,  a  pestle,  and  a  broom.  At  every  door  they  stopped, 
and  the  first  man  struck  the  threshold  with  his  axe,  the 
second  with  his  pestle,  and  the  third  swept  it  with  his 
broom.  This  kept  Silvanus  from  entering  the  house.* 
When  his  wife  was  in  hard  labour,  a  Roman  husband  used 
to  take  a  stone  or  any  missile  that  had  killed  three  animals 
— a  boar,  a  bear,  and  a  man.  This  he  threw  over  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  immediately  the  child  was  bom.     A 


1  Theophrastus,  Histor,  Plants  viii,  3 ;  Plutarch,  Quast  Conviv,^ 
vii,  2,  2, 
^  Boecler-Kreutzwaldi  DerEhsUn  aberglduHsche  Gebrauche^  90  s^, 
^  Geoponkay  xiii,  g,  xv,  i  ;  Pliny,  Nai.  Hist^  xxviii,  15$* 
•  Augustine,  De  crvii.  dei^  vi,  9. 
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javelin  which  had  been  plucked  from  the  body  of  a  man, 
and  had  not  since  touched  the  ground,  was  the  best  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose.* 

Now  for  war.  There  is  a  common  belief  in  modem 
times  that  great  battles  bring  on  cloi;ds  and  rain  through 
the  atmospheric  disturbances  set  up  by  the  rolling  re- 
verberation of  the  artillery.  During  the  American  Civil 
War  it  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  rain 
followed  the  great  battles.  I  have  been  told,  by  one  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Solferino.  that  the  day  was  dull 
and  rainy  ;  indeed,  the  Austrian  commander  attributed 
the  loss  of  tlie  battle  to  a  terrific  thunderstorm  which 
burst  over  the  field  and  obscured  the  movements  of  power- 
ful masses  of  the  enemy.  The  belief  that  heavy  firing 
brings  down  rain  is  indeed  so  rooted,  that  a  civil  engineer 
wrote  a  book  not  many  years  ago  to  prove  it,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  scientific  tastes  read  a  paper  to  the  same  effect 
before  the  British  Association  in  1874.^  Perhaps  they 
would  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble  if  they  had 
been  aware,  first,  that  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  belief  was  just  the  reverse,  and  batteries  were 
regularly  kept  by  many  French  Communes  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  dispersing  the  clouds^ ;  and  second,  that  the 
theory  which  connects  great  battles  with  heavy  rain  is 
very  much  older  than  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  After 
describing  the  defeat  of  the  Teutons  by  the  Romans  under 
Marius,  Plutarch  mentions  a  popular  saying,  that  great 

^  Pliny,  Nat  Hist.^  xxviii,  33  seg, 

'^  "  On  Disturbance  of  the  Weather  by  Artificial  Influences,  especially 
1  Utiles,  Military  Movements,  Great  Explosions,  and  Conflagrations,** 
by  R.  B.  Belcher.  See  Report  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso* 
cialion  for  1874,  Transactions  oftkt  Sections^  p.  36. 

'  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  R.  Society  of  N.  S.  tVales,  xvl 
(1882),  p.  12.  The  address  of  the  President  (p.  ti  seg,)  contains  a 
judicious  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  The  earlier  view  roust 
have  been  shared  by  Southcy,  for^  in  describing  a  naval  action  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  says  *'  the  firing  made  a  perfect  calm**  (Life  of 
Nelson^  ch.  iii). 
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battles  are  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  and  he  suggests  as 
possible  explanations  of  the  supposed  fact,  either  that  the 
atmospheric  moisture  is  condensed  by  the  exhalati(5ns 
from  the  slain,  or  that  some  pitying  god  cleanses  the 
bloody  earth  with  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven. 

When  a  Roman  army  sat  down  before  a  city  to  besiege 
it»  the  priests  used  to  invite  the  guardian  gods  of  the  city 
to  leave  it  and  come  over  to  the  Roman  side,  assuring 
them  that  they  would  be  treated  by  the  Romans  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  they  had  ever  been  treated  by  their  former 
worshippers.  This  invitation  was  couched  in  a  set  form  of 
prayer  or  incantation,  which  was  not  expunged  from  the 
Pontifical  liturgy  even  in  Pliny's  time.  The  name  of  the 
guardian  god  of  Rome  was  always  kept  a  profound  secret, 
lest  the  enemies  of  Rome  should  entice  him  by  similar 
means  to  desert  the  city.*  So,  when  the  natives  of  Tahiti 
were  besieging  a  fortress,  they  used  to  take  the  finest  mats, 
cloth,  and  so  on,  as  near  to  the  ramparts  as  they  could 
with  safety,  and  there,  holding  them  up,  offered  them  to 
the  gods  of  the  besieged,  while  the  priests  cried  out.  "  Tarn 
m  the  fortress,  Oro  in  the  fortress,  etc.,  come  to  the  sea ; 
here  are  your  offerings/*  The  priests  of  the  besieged,  on 
the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  detain  the  gods  by  ex- 
hibiting whatever  property  they  possessed,  if  they  feared 
that  the  god  was  likely  to  leave  them.^ 

Like  modern  peasants,  the  ancients  believed  that  the 
ghosts  of  slaughtered  warriors  appear  by  night  on  the 
battle-field,  and  fight  their  battles  over  again.  At  Mara- 
thon the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  noise  of  battle  could 
be  heard  every  night^  The  sound  of  the  sea  breaking 
on  the  shore  in  the  stillness  of  night  may  have  originated 

^  Pliny,  A'b/.  Hist.^  xxviii^  18;  Macrobius,  Saturn.^  iii,  9,  2  seq.\ 
Servius  on  Virgil,  /E«.,  ii,  351  ;  Livy,  v,  21.  On  the  secret  name  of 
Rome  itself,  see  Macrobius,  /.  c;  Plinyi  Nai.  Hist.^  iii,  65  ;  Joannes 
Lydus,  Di  Mensibus^  iv,  50. 

*  Ellis,  Poly  fusion  Resairckes^  i,  5161  cp.  280  (ed.  1832). 

^  Pausanias,  i,  32,  4- 
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or  confirmed  the  belief.  In  Bceotia  there  was  a  place 
called  "  The  Horses  of  Fyraechmes",  and  the  local  legend 
ran*  that  Pyr?echmes  was  a  King  of  Eubcea  who  had 
fought  against  Bceotia  long  ago»  and,  being  defeated,  had 
been  bound  to  horses  and  torn  in  two.  A  river  ran  by 
the  spot,  and  in  the  rush  of  the  river  people  fancied  that 
they  heard  the  snorting  of  the  phantom  steeds.^  Again, 
the  whole  plain  of  Troy  was  haunted  ground.  The  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen  who  pastured  their  flocks  and  herds 
on  it  used  to  see  tall  and  stately  phantoms^  from  the 
manner  of  whose  appearance  they  presaged  what  was 
about  to  happen.  If  the  phantoms  were  white  with  dust, 
it  meant  a  parching  summen  If  beads  of  sweat  stood  on 
their  brows,  it  foretold  heavy  rains  and  spates  on  the 
rivers.  If  they  came  dabbled  in  blood »  it  boded  pesti- 
lence. But  if  there  was  neither  dust  nor  sweat  nor  blood 
on  them,  the  shepherds  augured  a  fine  season,  and  offered 
sacrifice  from  their  flocks.  The  spectre  of  Achilles  was ; 
always  known  from  the  rest  by  his  height,  his  beauty,  and*] 
his  gleaming  arms,  and  he  rode  on  a  whirlwind.^  In  thej 
late  Roman  empire  legend  told  how,  after  a  great  battle 
fought  against  Attila  and  the  Huns  under  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  appeared  and  fought  for 
three  days  and  nights.  The  phantom  warriors  could  be 
seen  charging  each  other,  and  the  clang  of  their  weapons 
was  distinctly  heard.^  Stories  of  the  same  sort,  which  it 
would  be  needless  to  cite  at  length,  are  told  about  battle- 
fields  to  this  day.  Terrified  peasants  have  seen  the  spec- 
tral armies  locked  in  desperate  conflict,  have  felt  the 
ground  shake  beneath  their  tread,  and  have  heard  the 
music  of  the  fifes  and  drums> 

^  Plutarchj  Paralkhi^  7.  •  Phibstratus,  Heroka^  iii,  §  18,  26, 

5  Damascius^  Vita  hidofi^  63. 

♦  K.  Lynker,  Deutsche  Sagen  und  SUien  in  hessischen  Gatun^  pp, 
II-13  J  P,  Sdbillot,  Traditions  et  Superstitions  de  ia  Haute-Bretagne^ 
i,  222  ;  E.  Veckenstedt,  Die  Mythen^  Sagtfiy  und  Legendtn  dtr 
Zamaiten  (Lkauer),  ii,  p.  J40  ;  Indian  Antiquaryy  ix  (1880),  p.  8a 
Cf.  F.  Licbrecht,  Gtrvasius  von  Tilbury^  195  stq. 
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A  word  about  were-wolves,  and  I  have  done.  Few 
superstitions  are  more  familiar  in  modern  times  than  this 
one.  Certain  men,  it  is  beh'eved,  possess  the  power  *of 
ttiming  themselves  into  wolves  and  back  again  at  pleasure. 
Or  they  are  forced  to  become  wolves  for  a  time,  but  may, 
under  certain  conditions^  recover  their  human  shape.  All 
this  was  believed  as  firmly  by  superstitious  people  in  anti- 
quity as  it  has  been  believed  by  the  same  class  of  persons 
in  modem  times.  There  is  a  certain  mountain  in  Arcadia 
which  towers  over  its  sister  peaks,  and  commands  from  its 
top  a  prospect  over  a  great  part  of  the  Morea.  The 
mountain  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Wolf  Moun- 
tain (Ml  Lycseus),  and  on  its  summit  stood  the  earthen 
altar  of  the  Wolf  God  (Zeus  Lycaeus).  East  of  the  altar 
stood  two  columns,  surmounted  by  gilt  eagles.  Once  a 
year  a  mysterious  sacrifice  was  offered  at  the  altar,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  man  was  believed  to  be  changed  into 
a  wolf.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  were- 
wolf was  chosen.  According  to  one  account,  a  human 
victim  was  sacrificed,  one  of  his  bowels  was  mixed  with 
the  bowels  of  animal  victims,  the  whole  was  consumed  by 
the  worshippers,  and  the  man  who  unwittingly  ate  the 
human  bowel  was  changed  into  ^  wolf  ^  Accord ing^  to 
another  account,  lots  were  cast  among  the  members  of  a 
particular  family,  and  he  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  was  the 
were- wolf  Being  led  to  the  brink  of  a  tarn,  he  stripped 
himself,  hung  his  clothes  on  an  oak-tree,  plunged  into  the 
tarn,  and,  swimming  across  it,  went  away  into  desert 
places.  There  he  was  changed  into  a  wolf  and  herded 
with  wolves  for  nine  years.  If  he  tasted  human  blood 
before  the  nine  years  were  out  he  had  to  remain  a  wolf 
for  ever.  But  if  during  the  hinc  years  he  abstained  from 
preying  on  men,  then,  when  the  tenth  year  came  round,  he 
recovered  his  human  shape.^     Similarly,  there  is  a  negro 

»  Plato,  Repuk,  S^S  de, 

^  Pliny,  Nat.  //»/.,  viii,  8i  ;  Pausanias,  vi,  8,  viii,  2.    On  the  altar 
at  the  lop  of  Mt.  Lycaeus,  see  Pausanias,  viii,  38,  7, 
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family  at  the  month  of  the  Congo  who  are  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  turning  themselves  into  leopards  in 
the  gloomy  depths  of  the  forest.  As  leopards,  they  knock 
people  down»  but  do  no  further  harm,  for  the}^  think  that  if, 
as  leopards,  they  once  lapped  blood,  they  would  be  leopards 
for  ever,^ 

In  the  "  Banquet  of  Trimalchio"  there  is  a  typical  were- 
wolf story ;^  with  which  I  will  conclude  this  paper.  Some 
points  in  it  are  explained  by  the  belief  of  the  Breton 
peasants^  that  if  a  were-wolf  be  w^ounded  to  the  effusion  of 
blood,  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  resume  his  human  form,  and 
that  the  man  will  then  be  found  to  have  on  his  body  the  very 
same  wound  which  was  inflicted  on  the  wolf*  The  story  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  one  Niceros.  Late  at  night  he  left  the 
town  to  visit  a  friend  of  his»  a  widow,  who  lived  at  a  farm 
five  miles  down  the  road.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
soldier^  who  lodged  in  the  same  house,  a  man  of  Herculean 
build  When  they  set  out  it  was  near  dawn,  but  the  moon 
shone  as  bright  as  day.  Passing  through  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  they  came  amongst  the  tombs,  which  lined  the 
highroad  for  some  distance.  There  the  soldier  made  an 
excuse  for  retiring  among  the  monuments,  and  Niceros  sat 
down  to  wait  for  him,  humming  a  tune  and  counting  the 
tombstones.  In  a  little  he  looked  round  at  his  companion, 
and  what  he  saw  froze  him  with  horror.  The  soldier  had 
stripped  off  his  clothes  to  the  last  rag  and  laid  them  at 
the  side  of  the  highway.  Then  he  performed  a  certain 
ceremony  over  them,  and  immediately  was  changed  into  a 
wolf,  and  ran  howling  into  the  forest.  When  Niceros  had 
recovered  himself  a  little  he  went  to  pick  up  the  clothes, 
but  found  that  they  wTre  turned  to  stone.  Almost  dead 
with    fear,  he   drew   his    sword,   and,  striking  at  every 


*  A.  Bastian,   Die    deutscke   ExpeMHon  an    der   LfHmgo-KmU^ 
ii,  248. 

"  Petronius*  61  seq, 

'  Sdbillot,  Traditions  ei  Superstitions  de  la  Hauig-Breta^ncy  i,  391 
stq. 
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shadow  cast  by  the  tombstones  on  the  moonlit  road 
tottered  to  his  friend's  house.  He  entered  it  like  a  ghost, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  widow,  who  wondered  to  see  him 
abroad  so  late.  "  If  you  had  only  been  here  a  little  ago," 
said  she,  "  you  might  have  been  of  some  use.  For  a  wolf 
came  tearing  into  the  yard,  scaring  the  cattle  and  bleeding 
them  like  a  butcher.  But  he  did  not  get  off  so  easily,  for 
the  servant  speared  him  in  the  neck."  After  hearing  these 
words,  Niceros  felt  that  he  could  not  close  an  eye,  so  he 
hurried  away  home  again.  It  was  now  broad  daylight,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  been 
turned  to  stone,  he  found  only  a  pool  of  blood.  He  reached 
home,  and  there  Is^  the  soldier  in  bed  like  an  ox  in  the 
shambles,  and  the  doctor  was  bandaging  his  neck. 

J.  G.  Frazer. 


LEGENDS  FROM   TORRES  STRAITS. 
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X. — The  Story  of  Greedy  Goba. 
{As  narraiidby  Kanai  {now  Ghu\  the  Chief  of  Badu,) 

IN  former  days,  on  the  leeward  side  of  Badu,  lay  the 
village  of  Ergan,  and  Wakaid  was  situated  to  wind- 
ward, that  is  to  say,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
island. 

The  men  of  Wakaid  told  their  women  to  go  to  Ergan  to 
sell  biiu  (i)  for  turtle  meat,  but  Goba  volunteered,  saying, 
"Give  me.  I  go  to  Ergan  and  sell  for  you/*  and  they 
permitted  him.  Halfway  across  the  island  are  two  hills ; 
arriving  between  them,  he  sat  down  and  ate  all  the  biiu  ; 
when  he  had  finished  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Ergan, 
The  inhabitants  of  this  village  had  just  caught  a  con- 
siderable number  of  turtle,  and  they  gave  him  a  large 
supply  to  sell  to  the  Wakaid  folk. 

Having  slept  that  night  at  Ergan,  Goba  set  off  in  the 
early  morning,  and  when  he  came  to  the  spot  between  the 
two  hills  he  again  rested  and  ate  up  all  the  turtle.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  camp  the  Wakaid  men  asked  him  w^here 
the  turtle  was,  and  he  replied  that  they  had  none  at  the 
other  village.     He  slept 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the  Wakaid  men  said, 
"  Who  will  go  to  Ergan  ?  "  Goba  said,  '*  I  will  go  again," 
and  they  filled  up  a  basket  with  biiu.  Again  he  rested  half- 
way and  ate  as  much  of  the  biiu  as  he  could.  On  arriving 
at  Ergan  the  men  there  asked  him  where  the  biiu  was, 
and  Goba  told  a  lie,  and  said  none  was  sent  As  they  had 
been  fortunate  in  their   turtle- fishing  they  gave  him  a  load 
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of  the  meat  to  carry  back  to  Wakaid*     He  made  a  good 
supper  off  turtle  and  slept  there. 

At  "  small  daylight"  he  marched  off  to  windward  with 
his  turtle-meat,  but  once  more  he  ate  it  al!  up,  and  then 
concluded  his  repast  with  a  mixture  of  turtle-oil  and  the 
mangrove  he  had  left  over  on  the  previous  occasion.  The 
old  lie  of  the  bad  luck  of  the  Ergan  people  was  told  on  his 
return  home. 

Next  morning  he  again  started  with  biiu  for  Ergan. 
When  he  had  satisfied  his  hunger  at  his  usual  halting- 
place  he  hid  what  remained  over.  The  Ergan  men  once 
more  inquired  after  the  biiu  which  Goba  should  have 
brought  in  payment  of  the  turtle  they  had  previously 
given  to  him,  but  they  were  put  off  with  the  ordinary 
excuse-  On  this  occasion  they  gave  him  a  segment  of 
bamboo  filled  with  turtle-oil  (2),  but  this  was  utilised  by 
Goba  on  his  way  home  as  a  relish  to  the  biiu  he  had 
hidden  in  the  bush.  He  arrived  home  empty-handed  as 
usual. 

The  first  thing  next  morning  the  men  in  the  men's 
quarters  (or  kwocf)  said,  "  Which  man  want  to  go  to 
Ergan  ?"  Goba  said,  '*  Me,  I  go'*;  and  the  old  story  was 
repeated.  In  the  meantime  the  Ergan  men  yarned,  "We 
send  some  turtle,  he  no  sell  bitu,  we  think  he  eat  it  all/* 
Turtle-meat  was  again  given  to  Goba,  and  on  the  following 
morning  two  men  were  sent  after  him  to  play  the  spy. 
When  Goba  sat  down  in  his  accustomed  halting-place 
the  two  men  hid  themselves  m  the  bush  and  watched. 
When  Goba  left  the  two  men  examined  the  remains  of 
the  feast,  and  made  their  report  on  their  return  to  Ergan* 
Goba  returned  to  Wakaid  and  slept,  all  unknowing  that 
his  trick  had  been  found  out 

Once  more  Goba  was  commissioned  to  trade,  but  toll 
was  again  taken,  and  he  went  down  empty-handed  to 
Ergan.  Although  the  men  knew  all  about  his  goings-on 
they  gave  him  some  turtle-meat. 

Next   morning,  "when    wild  fowl   he   sing   out" (3),  a 
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number  of  Ergan  men  went  to  Goba*s  resting-place  and  hid 
themselves.  When  he  was  ready  to  start  the  women  gave 
Goba  his  turtle,  and  he  set  out  for  home  with  his  burden* 
Arriving^  halfway  he  sat  down  and  feasted  on  the  turtle 
and  on  the  biiu  which  he  had  previously  put  on  one  side. 
The  Ei^an  men  stealthily  came  close  to  him,  and  having 
no  weapons,  they  armed  themselves  with  sticks  and  stones, 
Goba  kept  on  eating,  and,  when  gorged,  fell  asleep.  Seizing 
this  favourable  opportunity,  they  attacked  him.  Goba 
called  out,  **  You,  no  good  you  kill  me,"  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  fight  After  explaining  the  reason  for  their 
conduct  they  killed  him.  Then  they  erected  a  caim  of 
sticks  and  stones  over  his  corpse  (4). 

The  Ergan  men  commissioned  two  young  men  to  go  to 
Wakaid  to  tell  the  people  there  all  about  it.  The  Wakaid 
men  said,  '*  Very  good  job  you  kill  him/' 


XL— The  Migration  of  Bia. 

Bia,  a  native  of  Badu,  one  day  walked  to  leeward  of  his 
village  to  the  mangrove  swamp  ;  there  he  made  an  earth 
oven,  amaij  and  cooked  himself  two  portions  of  mangrove 
biiu,  which  he  put  into  a  basket,  and  walked  on  till  he 
came  to  a  creek—"  j^esa."  Finding  a  nice  stretch  of  sand, 
he  cut  himself  a  small  javelin  of  the  hard  dukun  wood  ; 
when  finished,  he  threw  it  vigorously  with  his  kabai 
(throwing-stick),  and  it  penetrated  some  distance  into  the 
ground  On  pulling  it  up  water  gushed  forth,  and  there  is 
still  a  permanent  water-hole  at  the  spot  (i).  For  spoit 
Bia  kept  on  throwing  the  spear,  till  at  length  he  accidentally 
transfixed  a  man  through  the  chest  who  was  lying  on  the 
sand,  and  whom  he  had  not  observed.  The  wounded 
man,  Itar  of  Gradz,  a  small  island  south  of  Badu,  im- 
mediately ran  into  the  bush,  the  blood  streaming  from 
him*  Bia  followed  and  caught  him,  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea,  saying,  "  A  hole  in  the  rock  is  your  house,"  and 
straightway  Itar  swam  away  as  a  small  dogfish  (*'  Itat^^ — 
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Ckikfscylliufn),  which  to  this  day  bears  the  mark  of  Bia's 
spear-thrust 

Bia  then  walked  on  the  water  southward,  on  and  on  ;  he 
looked  behind  him  at  his  old  home  Badu';  he  also  caught  a 
gapu  (sucker  fish),  which  he  put  in  his  basket  Then  on 
and  on  again  till  he  came  to  Waiben  (Thursday  Island), 
where  he  fished  with  the  natives.  They  only  caught  an  Itar, 
but  Bia  secured  a  gapu,  and  thus  was  able  to  catch  a  turtle. 
The  same  good  fortune  attended  him  at  Muralug,  which 
he  next  visited  At  length  he  came  to  the  mainland,  and 
went  up  a  river  (?  Jardine  River)  ;  seeing  a  female  turtle, 
he  seized  and  had  connection  with  her,  and  in  due  time 
she  bore  him  a  child.  Bia  became  permanently  affixed  to 
^e  turtle,  and  still  lives  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  riven 


xiL — The  Sad  End  of  Yawar, 
{As  told  by  Klrer  of  Badu,) 
Yawar  of  Badu  was  a  famous  gardener,  and  the  yams 


■  and  bananas  grew  rapidly  in  his  garden,  which  was  situated 
I        on  the  hill  Gizb,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island. 

■  The  yams  of  the  Madub  men  who  lived  at  Samun  grew 

■  only  during  the  north-west  season,  whereas  Yawar  always 
had  a  good  supply.  So,  one  day,  the  Madub  men  sent 
a  deputation  of  two  of  their  number  to  discover  the  secret 
of  Yawar's  success.  The  two  men  said  to  Yawar,  "  How 
you  make  a  garden?  When  you  make  him,  he  grow 
quick  ;  when  we  make  him,  he  take  long  time — not  till 
Kuki  (the  nor-west  or  rainy  season)  comes  ;  best  thing  you 
learn  us."  ''  Very  well,**  replied  Yawar,  "  see  you  no  forget; 
you  Madub  men  put  yam  in  ground,  you  see  me,  I  make 
heap  first,  then  I  put  yam  in,  now  you  savvy."  And  he 
showed  them  how  he  did  it,  until  they  understood  it  The 
men  returned  home,  but  soon  forgot  what  Yawar  had  told 
them  ;  so  that  year  their  yams  did  not  do  well. 

Next  year  a  deputation  of  four  men  was  sent  to  Yawar, 
and  Yawar  cut   a  flat  stick  and  shovelled  up  the  earth 
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into  a  hillock,  and  explained  fully  his  method  of  setting 
yams  ;  but  the  men  forgot  everything  on  their  way  home. 
On  their  return  they  wereasked,  **You  fellow  got  him?" 
(i>.,  "  Know  how  to  do  it-^,  ''  No/  they  replied,  **  we 
forget  again." 

In  the  following  year  a  third  party  was  sent,  consisting 
this  time  of  six  men.  Yawar  said  to  them,  **  How  many 
times  am  I  to  teach  you  ?"  and  again  he  carefully  instructed 
them.  The  men  forgot  all  the  information  as  they  were 
traveHing  homewards. 

Lastly,  all  the  Madub  men  set  out  for  Gizo,  each  carry- 
ing his  th rowing-stick  suspended  from  the  collar-bone  by 
its  hook.  Yawar  did  not  notice  them  ;  tliey  came  like 
spirits.  On  their  arrival  they  hooked  Yawar,  and  dragged 
him  along  the  ground,  he  cr>ving  out,  "  V^ry  good,  you 
leave  me  now,  I  got  woman  and  children,  no  kill  me." 
First  they  took  him  to  Moa,  where  they  informed  him  they 
would  transport  him  to  Mer,  and  Yawar  said,  "  No  good 
you  kill  me,  I  got  woman  and  children.  I  learn  you  good 
to  make  garden,  and  you  forget ;  no  fault  along  me,''  But 
the  men  paid  no  heed  to  him,  and  dragged  him  along  the 
ground,  and  took  him  in  a  canoe  to  Men  On  their  arrival 
at  Mer  they  dragged  him,  raw  and  bleeding,  up  the  steep, 
smooth  side  of  the  hill  Gelam, 
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xm.—How  TiAi  Inaugurated  Funeral  Ceremonies. 

{As  toid  by  Kirer  of  Ba4u.) 

On  a  small  sand  -  beach  named  Boigu,  amongst  the 
mangrove  swamps  on  the  western  side  of  Moa,  lived  a 
married  woman  named  Aukwum,  and  Wauwa,  her  un- 
married sister. 

One  day  Aukwiim  put  her  baby  boy,  Tiai,  into  a  basket 
and  hung  him  up  on  a  tree  outside  her  house  whilst  she 
went  to  spear  fish,  it  then  being  low  tide.  She  found  a  pool 
on  the  reef  full  of  big  fish,  so  she  soon  filled  up  her  basket 
and  returned  home.      After  cooking  and  eating  some  fish 
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she  erected  a  light  framework  {not)  over  the  fire  on  which 
to  dry  and  smoke  the  remainder.     This  done,  she  slept 

During  the  night  "  Wauwa's  inside  tell  herself,  *  Why  she 
no  give  me  fish — I  sister  ?*  " 

At  daybreak,  after  Tiai  was  suspended  from  the  tree^ 
Aukwum  again  went  on  the  reef,  and  speared  plenty  of 
fish,  and  brought  them  home  in  a  basket.  On  her  return 
she  cleaned  the  fish,  and  put  most  of  them  on  ihe  not  to 
dry ;  the  remainder  she  boiled  in  the  shell  she  used  as  a 
saucepan,  and  ate  them  ;  but  did  not  give  any  to  Wauwa. 

Next  day  Aukwum  once  more  started  for  the  reef»  and 
Wauwa,  being  "  wild  inside'^  took  an  arrow,  and  thrusting 
It  through  one  of  the  eyes  of  Tiai,  killed  him.  Meanwhile 
Aukwum  was  vainly  looking  for  fisK  At  last  she  said,  '*  It's 
a  bad  day  for  me,  there's  something  wrong  somewhere.** 
When  the  tide  turned  she  ran  home,  anxious  to  get  back 
to  Tiai,  as  she  had  left  him  for  so  long.  *'  Ulloa,''  she 
exclaimed,  on  reaching  home,  "  my  boy  is  dead ;  I  think 
Wauwa  has  killed  him." 

The  mari^  or  spirit,  of  Tiai  went  to  the  island  of  Boigu, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  a  man,  he  stopped  along 
with  the  grown-up  men.  When  Tiai  mari  arrived,  the 
Boigu  men  were  playing  with  small  spears,  which  they 
heaved  with  both  hands,  and  they  received  him  kindly. 

Aukwum  having  prepared  the  bones  of  Tiai,  hung  them 
in  front  and  behind  her,  and  rubbed  her  body  all  over  with 
mud  (i).  Leaving  Boigu,  she  went  to  Dabu,  a  place  where 
the  channel  between  the  islands  of  Moa  and  Badu  was  at 
its  narrowest.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  Badu  resided  a 
man  named  Baigoa,  who  was  possessed  of  more  than 
human  powers.  Aukwum  called  out  to  him  to  ask  him  to 
help  her  to  cross  the  strait  between  the  two  islands.  At  this 
spot  it  is  a  little  over  a  mile  wide,  and  she  had  no  canoe. 
By  his  assistance  she  crossed  the  channel  (2).  Baigoa  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  shore  of  Badu,  but  now  he  appears 
as  a  long  rock  close  to  deep  water. 

In  reply  to  Aukwum's  inquiries,  Baigoa  said  Tiai  was 
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not  there,  but  had  probably  stopped  at  Kulkwoi.  Aukwfira 
at  once  proceeded  to  Kulkwoi,  and  found  the  men  playing 
at  throwing  the  spean  On  seeing  Aukwum  they  were  much 
alarmed,  thinking  she  was  a  dorgai ;  she  assured  them  as 
to  her  identity,  and  showed  them  Tiai*s  bones.  They 
informed  her  that  Tiai  was  not  there,  but  they  thought  he 
might  be  at  Zauma.  She  travelled  northward  to  Zauma, 
where  the  men  were  also  practising  spear- throwing,  but 
with  the  same  result  as  before.  Following  her  directions, 
she  went  on  to  Bokun,  and  thence  to  Tulo,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Badu,  In  both  places  the  spear- 
throwers  could  give  her  no  inforraatjon. 

From  Tulo  Aukwum  walked  over  the  sea  (3)  to  Sipunga 
on  Mabuiag,  thence  she  walked  along  the  beach  to  Bau 
(the  present  village),  and  lastly  went  to  Dabonai,  where 
the  water-hole  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  Her 
search  was  as  bootless  in  Mabuiag  as  in  Badu*  She  then 
walked  across  the  sea  to  Dauan,  but  with  no  result  ;  finally 
she  arrived  at  Boigu. 

The  men  at  Boigu  were  playing  at  spear-throwing,  and 
Aukwiim  stood  watching  them.  When  the  old  men  looked 
round  and  saw  her  they  called  out  and  said  she  was  a 
dorgai^  but  Aukwum  maintained  her  humanity  and  made 
her  usual  inquiry.  It  so  happened  that  Tiai  was  standing 
close  by,  and  he  looked  at  the  bones  slung  round  his 
mother's  neck^  and  spoke  to  himself,  *'  I  think  I  am  a 
spirit,  and  not  a  man,  though  I  took  myself  to  be  one " 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  kept  on  thinking,  When  all  the 
men  had  retired  to  the  men's  quarters  {kwod)^  Tiai,  having 
fully  considered  the  problem,  said  to  them,  "Well,  old 
men,  you  must  cut  four  wooden  posts  for  a  sara  and  carry 
them  to  a  clear  space,  and  not  one  of  you  must  speak. 
When  the  wood  is  ready  you  must  dig  four  holes  and 
raise  all  four  posts  into  them  at  the  same  time,  then  put 
sand  round  the  base  of  the  posts,  and  press  in  tightly,  and 
mind  all  four  are  done  at  the  same  time.  The  sara  posts 
arc  to  be  painted  red  round  the  middle  and  black  above 
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and  below  ;  a  roof  is  to  be  built  over  the  platform  which  is 
to  be  erected  on  the  four  posts." 

When  all  this  was  done  Tiai  placed  a  dugong  harpoon 
on  the  top  and  crept  inside  the  erection,  he  being  watched 
by  a  crowd  of  men.  Some  of  the  men  then  softly  beat 
their  drums  and  Tiai  made  the  sara  shake.  When  he 
stopped,  the  men  beat  their  drums  more  loudly,  and  Tiai 
stood  up  on  the  roof,  having  a  dugong  harpoon  on  one 
side  of  him  and  a  bow  on  the  other.  As  the  drums  were 
again  beaten  Tiai  seized  hold  of  the  dugong  harpoon  and 
bow.  Once  more  the  drums  were  beaten  and  Tiai  leaped 
on  to  the  ground.  More  loudly  still  sounded  the  drums, 
and  Tiai  danced  his  own  funeral  dance.  As  Tiai  advanced 
Aukwtlm  followed  ;  soon  Tiai  reached  a  hole  in  the  ground 
made  by  some  sorcery-men  {maidiiaig)^  which  he  entered. 
Aukwdm  said,  "  Well,  Tiai,  do  you  leave  me  now?"  Tiai 
^lepHed,  '*You  come  too";  and  his  mother  followed  Tiai 
ato  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


\x^, — Naga,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  in  Nagir. 

(Informant^  Kudu  ma  0/  Nagir,) 

Now  Naga  of  Nagir  was  learned  in  the  cult  of  his  tribe, 
he  knew  how  to  manufacture  the  large  dance-masks  (i), 
he  instructed  the  people  in  singing  and  dancings  and, 
moreover,  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  everything 
relating  to  the  fcwod,  or  place  set  apart  for  various  cere- 
monies. 

Hearing  of  his  fame,  a  Mabuiag  native,  Wai5,t  by  name, 
came  to  Nagir  in  order  to  be  instructed  how  to  beat  the 
drum.  Naga  taught  Waiat  what  he  required,  but  the  latter 
was  mean  enough  to  steal  a  large  mask.  Then  Naga  gave 
a  mask  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tud,  another  to  those  of 
Waraben,  a  third  to  the  natives  of  Moa,  and  reserved  one 
for  his  own  island.  To*  all  the  islands  Muralug,  Waraber, 
Tud,  Yam,  Moa,  Badu,  Mabuiag,  Masig,  Pur  ma,  Aurid, 
he  gave  a  valve  of  the  "  aku!",  Naga  was  "  wild**  because 
WaiHt  stole  his  mask. 
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Naga  taught  the  men  how  to  '*  make  taiai\  He  was 
unmarried,  and  did  not  live  at  the  Taiai  kivod,  but  in  his 
own  kwod. 

XV.— What  Tabu  did  in  Muralug. 

Tabu  swam  from  Nagir  to  Muralug,  and  arrived  -  at  the 
kivad  at  Waiiza  (near  Port  Lihon,  on  the  south  side  of 
Muralug).  Tabu,  who  was  a  man  with  a  snake's  head, 
went  inside  the  kwod.  He  made  a  buk  (or  small  mask), 
and  started  a  dance  on  an  open  space.  He  stayed  ther 
for  a  month  and  three  days  (i),  and  when  tired  he  stoppe 
the  danca  He  got  ^padoiu  and  mUri  (2) ;  in  the  afternoon 
he  ran  ;  all  the  women  were  afraid.  After  that  "  he  made 
wamp  (a  large  drum),  all  the  same  dance,  night  and  day, 
get  food." 


XVI.— The  Two  Dorgai  of  Muralug. 

{Toldhy  Tmgana,  Chief  of  Muralug) 

Gilukerni,  a  native  of  Muralug,  walked  like  a  fish — Mor- 
baigordblni  (i).  One  day  he  was  going  along  the  sand- 
beach  to  leeward  of  the  island,  and  opposite  to  Gialtig 
(Friday  Island).  Two  Dorgai,  who  lived  closely  by,  per- 
ceived him,  and  one  said,  '*  That  man  belong  to  you  and  me 
— come,  we  take  him."  The  Dorgai  decked  themselves  up 
"  flash^',  caught  Gilukerni,  and  carried  him  into  the  bush, 
where  they  put  him  in  a  rock  (probably  a  cave  or  crevice), 
which  served  as  their  home. 

They  then  left  him,  walked  about,  worked  in  their  yam 
garden,  caught  some  fish,  and  made  a  road.  On  returning 
home  they  found  that  Gilukerni  had  taken  their  absence 
as  his  opportunity,  and  fled.  He  escaped,  and  swam  to 
Gialiig,  where  certain  of  his  people  lived,  and  persuaded 
some  friends  to  return  with  him  to  Muralug,  and,  taking 
a  couple  of  stone  clubs  with  them,  they  killed  both  the 
Dorgai,    They  pulled  an  arm  off  one  of  the  Dorgai,  but 
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not  from  the  other ;  both  then  appeared  in  the  sky  as 
stars.  Hence  the  constellation  MUgi  Dorgai  ("small 
dorgai'*)  is  only  composed  of  two  stars  (body  and  arm), 
while  the  Kai  Dorgai  (*'  large  dorgai'*)  constellation  has 
three  stars, 

xviL — The  Drowning  of  Adi  and  his  Wives, 

The  only  tradition  which  MacgiUivray  collected  was 
from  Muralug,  and  is^  as  follows: — "The  first  man 
created  was  a  great  giant  named  Adi,  who,  while  fishing 
off  Hammond  Island,  was  caught  by  the  rising  tide  and 
drowned — Hammond  Rock  springing  up  immediately 
after  to  mark  the  spot.  His  wives,  who  were  watching 
him  at  the  time,  resolved  to  drown  themselves,  and  were 
changed  into  some  dry  rocks  upon  an  adjacent  reef,  named 
after  them  Ipile,  or  the  Wives/'  {Voyage  of  the  ^'Rattle- 
snake\  ii,  p.  30.) 


xviiL— The  Legend  of  Malu. 

Four  brothers,  Malu,  Seo,  Sigar,  and  Kulka,  left  their 
native  island,  Muralug,  each  in  his  own  canoe,  and  came  to 
a  coral  reef  near  Waraber.  The  wind  rose,  and  soon  it 
blew  so  hard  that  the  anchor- rope  of  Sigar's  canoe  broke, 
and  he  called  out  to  his  brothers,  "  I  drift  away/*  Ulti- 
mately  he  was  stranded  on  Yam. 

The  three  other  canoes  went  on  to  Aurid,  where  Kulka 
said  he  would  remain, 

Malu  and  Seo  proceeded  to  Masig.  Now  Malu,  the 
eldest  of  the  four  brothers,  was  a  bad  man,  and  misbehaved 
himself  with  the  women  of  that  island.  Seo  expostulated 
with  him.  This  so  enraged  Malu  that  he  took  a  long  spear 
{pagir)  and  thrust  it  through  Seo  from  behind,  with  such 
vigour  that  the  spear  came  out  in  front ;  he  then  threw 
the  body  into  the  sea*  The  inhabitants  of  Masig,  however, 
took  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  busk 

Malu  set  sail  for  Mer,  but,  encountering  bad  weather,  the 
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canoe  brake  all  to  pieces  on  Saper  reef,  which  lies  south- 
west of  Men  With  the  assistance  of  the  gunwale  boards 
he  swam  to  Begegiz,  a  village  at  the  south-west  of  Mer. 
The  men  of  the  Dauerle  clan»  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the 
island,  seized  him  and  said,  "  You  stop  here,  we  look  for 
food."  They  made  a  stone  fence  round  Bi^gegiz,  but,  as 
Malu  did  not  get  much  food,  he  swam  off  to  Dauar,  and 
landed  at  the  sand-spit,  Giar.  All  the  Dauar  men  who 
were  there  caught  Malu  and  put  him  in  a  house.  They 
informed  him  they  were  going  to  took  for  food,  and  put  a 
rope  fence  {btribei  kar)  round  him. 

Malu  looked  about  him,  but  could  find  no  food,  so  he 
swam  round  to  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Dauar,  and 
landed  in  the  bay  of  Orme.  Here  also  the  men  seized 
him,  and  made  a  stone  fence  round  him. 

The  old  story  was  repeated,  but  this  time  he  recross^ 
the  channel  between  Dauar  and  Mer,  and  landed  at  Aund» 
on  the  south  side  of  the  latter  island.  There  was  only  a 
single  house,  inhabited  by  a  man  named  Dorg,  and  his  wife, 
Kabur,  in  this  little  cove. 

Kabur  was  line-fishing  on  the  reef  at  Terkcr,  when  Malu 
swam  across  the  channel  As  Malu  was  pushing  the  gun- 
wale-board of  his  wrecked  canoe  before  him,  and  being  all 
but  submerged,  he  escaped  the  sight  of  Kabur^  who  thought 
it  was  merely  a  drifting  canoe.  Then  Malu  changed  into 
an  octopus  {ati\  and  swam  to  Kabur,  and  crawled  up 
her,  entwining  his  arms  round  her  body  and  neck.  He 
left  her  with  a  retreating  wave,  and  then  returned  ;  but 
this  time  Kabur  killed  him  with  the  small  fish-spear  she 
had,  and  putting  him  in  her  basket,  secured  the  mouth  of 
it  with  the  spear,  and  deposited  the  basket  in  a  rock-pool. 

Kabur  went  home  and  called  her  husband,  and  together 
they  went  to  look  at  the  octopus.  She  said  to  him,  '*  This 
is  your  zogo"  (i).  Dorg  took  the  octopus  to  his  house, 
and  hung  the  basket  up  which  contained  it. 

At  sundown  they  went  to  bed,*and  the  wife  told  her 
husband  all  about  the  catching  of  it    During  the  night  they 
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watched  the  basket,  and  saw  the  octopus*  crawl  out  of  the 
basket,  its  eyes  shining  brightly,  while  it  made  a  clicking 
noise.  The  octopus  fell  to  the  ground,  and  immediately 
was  transformed  into  the  man  Malu,  who  picked  up  all  the 
shells  lying  in  the  house  and  hit  them  together.  When 
Malu  heard  the  frogs  and  cicadas  making  their  respective 
noises  outside  [?  in  response  to  the  rattle  Malu  made  with 
the  shells]  (2),  he  left  the  house  and  went  all  round  the 
island ;  when  he  returned  he  went  into  the  basket  as  an 
octopus, 

*:Dorg  think  to  himself,  *What  I  do  now  ?  I  am  glad 
Tve  got  him.*"  In  the  morning  he  painted  himself  red  all 
over,  put  on  his  gauntlet  {kadig)  and  belt,  and  decorated 
his  head  with  feathers  of  the  cassowary  and  of  the  Torres 
Straits  pigeon.  Kabur  also  painted  herself,  and  remained 
in  the  house.  Dorg  went  out  and  followed  the  track  of 
Malu  all  round  the  island.  All  the  men  of  the  island 
agreed  that  Dorg  had  got  a  good  zogo,  and  they  had  a 
long  yam  over  it  They  instigated  Dam  and  Samekep. 
Kabur's  younger  brothers^  to  inquire  into  the  matter  The 
two  brothers  agreed  between  themselves  to  take  some  food 
to  Kabur,  and  to  have  a  look  at  the  octopus,  and  to  steal 
it  if  they  could.  So  they  went  to  see  Kabur,  and  brought 
her  a  present  of  food  without  asking  for  anything  ;  they 
yarned  and  yarned.  At  sundown  Kabur  asked,  "You  two 
go?"  "No,"  they  replied,  ** it's  too  dark,  we  sleep  here; 
to-morrow  we  go.**  "  That  best,"  their  sister  replied,  and 
they  retired  to  rest,  the  two  brothers  occupying  a  separate 
bed.  They  did  not  sleep,  but  kept  watch.  In  due  time 
they  saw  the  light  shining  from  the  eyes  of  the  octopus. 
"  Ulloa  !"  they  said,  **  we  find  him  out  now/*  They  painted 
themselves.  Dam  said,  "No  talk/'  Malu  came  out, 
walked  round  the  island,  and  returned  into  his  basket. 
Then  the  brothers  went  into  the  bush  and  yarned.  *'  Now 
we  catch  him,**  Dam  said  j  **  I  take  him,"  The  other  said 
•'  No  r*    "  Yes,'*  he  repHed,  "  1  take  him  now.** 

In  the  morning  Kabur  said,  '*  When  you  two  go  ?**  **  We 
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go  now,"  Ihey  replied.  Kabur  gave  them  some  food,  and 
they  went  into  the  bush  and  hid  the  food.  Dorg  once 
more  painted  himself  with  red,  put  on  a  large  gauntlet,  and 
carried  five  sticks,  while  he  again  followed  Malu's  track 
Kabur  painted  herself,  put  on  plenty  of  petticoats  and 
ornaments,  and  stayed  behind. 

The  two  brothers  returned  to  the  house.  Dam  entered, 
and  cut  the  string  which  suspended  the  basket,  and  gave 
the  latter  to  Samekep  to  hold.  When  Dam  got  outside  he 
wanted  Samekep  to  give  up  the  basket  as  he  had  taken  it ; 
but  Samekep  said  to  Dam,  "  You  go  and  get  a  drum  and 
we  will  dance.'*  Samekep  put  on  the  ati  (3).  Dam  took  a 
drum,  and  Samekep  danced.  Dam  again  asked  for  the 
ati  or  octopus.  Samekep  said,  **  No,  the  drum  is  good 
enough  for  you,"  The  brothers  left  the  bomai  at  the  village 
of  Las  (4).  As  they  were  returning  thither  the  men  called 
out  to  the  brothers, "  You  got  him  now  ?"  To  which  they 
received  this  satisfactory  answer,  "  Yes*" 

Dorg  went  round  the  island  as  far  as  Gizo,  and  having 
run  quickly,  was  very  tired.  "  Heart  along  him  thinki 
these  two  fellows  steal  my  thing/'  Then  he  walked  home, 
and  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  further  armed  himself 
with  sharks'  teeth  fastened  on  to  a  stick  (5).  Kabur  took 
a  kubager,  or  sharp  piece  of  wood,  and  together  they  went 
to  Las,  and  talked  to  the  people  of  that  village. 

The  Las  men  gave  Dorg  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  smoke, 
"  and  they  friends."  They  said,  '*  This  belong  man,  send 
woman  aw^ay,"     Dorg  said,  '*  All  right,  you  keep  him." 

Canoes  came  from  all  islands  to  see  Malu,  scf  great  did 
the  fame  of  the  zogo  become. 

XIX.— The  Myth  of  the  Tagai  Constellation. 

'*  One  star,  Tagai,  he  got  a  canoe.  Tagai  he  captain,  stop 
in  forehead  [bow]  of  canoe  and  look  out  and  spear  fish. 
Kar^g  he  mate,  stop  in  stern,  plenty  men  crew.  They 
go  over  reef,  Kar6g  he  pole  canoe  (i),  Tagai  spear  fish. 
Sun  hot  on  reef,  all  men  thirsty,  and  steal  water  in  canoe 
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belong'  to  captain.  Tagai  say,  *  Why  you  no  pole  canoe 
good  ?  I  no  spear  fish/  By-and-bye  he  say,  *  Where 
water-bamboo  ? '  (2).  He  take  bamboo  and  shake  it ;  it 
empty.  'Who  drink  water?'  Men  no  talk.  Tagai  get 
wild.  He  get  one  rope  'gogob*  {i\  and  make  fast  round 
neck  of  six  men  and  chuck  into  sea ;  he  put  name  to  them, 
•all  you  fellow  "Usiam'V  Tagai  take  two  Hf  {^)  and 
call  other  men  in  canoe,  and  kilt  plenty,  and  stick  the  kef 
through  their  necks  and  chuck  them  in  the  sea,  and  call 
them  '  Seg*.  Kareg  he  live.  Tagai  tell  Karcg,  '  You 
stop,  you  no  steal  my  water,  you  push  canoe  all  time.* 
Man  stop  in  sky  all  the  time.  Tagai,  Kareg,  and  canoe 
stop  in  one  place,  Usiam  stop  in  another  place,  and  Seg 
stop  another  place.** 

XX.— The  Origin  of  Fire  and  Totems, 

The  following  legend  is  from  Mr.  E.  Beardmore^s  paper 
on  **  The  Natives  of  Mowat,  Daudai,  New  Guinea"  : — 
••Eguon,  described  as  a  large  bat,  is  fabled  to  have  in- 
troduced fire  to  Mowat  A  legend  goes  that  a  tribe  once 
inhabited  Double  Island,  one  of  whose  members  showed 
fire  to  come  from  the  left  hand,  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  whereupon  dissension  arose  and  the  people  were 
all  transformed  into  animals^  birds,  reptiles,  fish  (including 
dugong  and  turtle).  Eguon  found  his  way  to  Mowat,  the 
others  to  different  places  in  the  Straits  and  New  Guinea. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  friendly  arrangement 
amongst  the  snakes  whereby  some  took  to  the  land  and 
others  to  the  water."  {Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  vol.  xix,  1890.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  MacFarlane  has  the  following  MS.  note 
from  Erub : — '*  A  man  named  Sarkak  took  it  from  between 
his  forefinger  and  thumb." 

XXL — The  Moon. 
Dr.   MacFarlane  also  gave  me  the  following    note : — 
'The  moon   belongs   to  two   men  at  Erub»  and  is  the 
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shadow  of  two  stones  in  their  possession^  one  for  the  new 
moon  and  the  other  for  the  full  moon.  One  stone  on  one 
side  of  the  Island  is  round  like  the  full  moon,  the  other  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Erub  is  crescentic,  like  the  new 
moon." 


xxiL — Nam  Zogo  ;  or,  The  Myth  of  the  Turtle- 
Spirits. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  number  of  Murray  Islanders,  be- 
longing^ to  the  dans  known  as  Meurum-le  and  Komet-le, 
went  in  several  canoes  to  the  sandbank  known  as  Kerget,  to 
get  shell-turtle  and  numri  {\\  Though  they  stayed  several  • 
days,  no  turtle  were  obtained.  One  man,  "Mairuer'*,  said 
to  the  coral  zogo  on  the  sandbank,  '*  What,  you  zogo,  you  ! 
You  no  help  me  get  turtle".  The  spirit  was  "  wild",  and 
numerous  spirits  of  the  place  combined  together  and  sent 
a  pair  of  turtle  in  deep  water  A  canoe  went  to  catch 
the  turlle.  Two  men  tied  some  rope  on  their  arm  and 
went  to  the  bow.  Maimer  steering.  The  turtle  looked  up* 
and,  seeing  that  Mairuer  was  not  prepared  to  swim,  they 
dived  down.  Two  other  men  came  forward,  with  the  same 
result,  until  Mairuer  was  alone  left  The  men  said  to  him, 
"  Maimer,  you  only  are  left.  We  alt  try  ;  we  think  turtle 
no  want  us  to  catch  them.  Good  thing  you  try ;  we  all 
got  bad  luck.**  So  Mairuer  tied  the  rope  on  his  arm  (2), 
and  went  into  the  boat,  and  the  other  men  pulled.  The 
turtle  saw  that  Mairuer  was  ready,  and  they  did  not  move, 
but  hung  down  their  heads  as  if  they  were  dead.  Mairuer 
dived  into  the  water  and  swam  to  the  turtle,  and  jumped 
on  to  the  back  of  the  male  turtle  and  caught  him.  The 
turtle,  however,  dived  to  the  bottom,  and  the  other  turtle 
went  on  the  top  of  Mairuer  and  took  the  rope  off  his 
arm.  The  men,  to  their  surprise,  hauled  up  a  burdenless 
rope. 

The  two  turtles,  with  Mairuer  between  them,  came  up 
near  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  Mairuer  called  out,  "  You 
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help  me  !  '*  They  sank,  but  iioon  came  up  again ,  Mairuer 
being  in  the  state  of  "no  skin^  all  meat**.  Two  more  turtle 
took  him  and  dived  deep.  When  Mairuer  re-emerged  he 
could  just  move  his  arms,  being  nearly  dead.  Plenty 
turtle  came  up  again  and  exhibited  Mairuer  dead  and  red 
all  over-  then  they  carried  him  to  another  sandbank, 
*'  Garboi."  The  turtle  buried  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
sandbank  (3). 

The  men  returned  to  Kerget  sandbank  and  cried.  Then 
they  went  home  to  make  a  funeral  feast  That  night  they 
all  anchored  on  a  reef.  The  west  wind,  Giai,  came  ;  "  it 
meet  all  canoe  on  reef*  There  were  two  brothers,  each 
the  headman  of  a  canoe  \  "  the  rope  of  them  two  fellows 
strong/*  Some  canoes  broke  their  rope,  and  the  brothers 
sang  out.  "  You  make  fast  to  stern  of  our  canoes."  They 
all  did  it.  The  names  of  the  two  brothers  were  Wakai 
and  Kuskus,  The  men  "  no  sleep  too  much"  on  account 
of  the  wind  and  rain.  They  kept  watch.  At  length  the 
rope  of  Wakai*s  canoe  broke,  and  Wakai  sang  out, 
**  Brother,  my  rope  broke  ;  better  we  go  back  to  the  sand- 
bank." This  they  attempted  to  do,  but,  owing  to  the 
bad  weather,  they  lost  Kerget  and  made  Garboi  (4). 

At  daylight  they  went  ashore  and  hauled  their  canoes 
on  to  the  beach,  only  to  find  there  was  "  no  food,  no 
water,  no  nothing";  and,  though  they  had  sufficient  turtle, 
they  were  hard  up  for  water.  That  day  there  was  a  dead 
calm,  and  the  sun  shone  with  a  fierce  heat.  All  the  men 
put  their  mats  over  the  canoes  to  serve  as  screens,  and 
they  had  only  salt-water  to  drink- 
It  so  happened  that  Mairuer's  friend  had  unwittingly 
discovered  the  ill-fated  man's  bones  and  put  them  to- 
gether, and»  without  knowing  whose  bones  they  were, 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  to  show  him  some 
water  (5).  He  then  went  into  the  canoe  again  and  slept 
In  his  sleep  he  dreamt  Mairuer  came  to  him  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  small  paraquet-like  bird,  "  the  kris  kns^'  who 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  canoe  and  made  a  chattering 
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noisCi  like  the  knocking  of  the  teeth  together,  Mairuer  then 
no  longer  appeared  as  a  bird,  but  as  a  man,  and  said  to  his 
friend^  **  You  no  find  water  1  He  close  to  small  stone»  dry 
bushes  on  top.  You  no  drink  at  high  tide  ;  two  thing 
come.  Only  drink  at  low  water.  No  drink  all  day,  or 
harm  come  to  you."  The  man  awoke,  got  up,  and  looked 
out  ;  but  Mairuer  was  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  bird.  The 
kris  kris  said,  "  You  follow  me  ;  you  watch  me  good  ;  get 
up — mo."  The  bird  showed  him  where  the  water  was. 
When  he  returned  to  his  canoe  he  felt  sorry  for  his  com- 
rades»  who  were  beside  themselves  for  want  of  water. 
[•*  They  half-tight — hard  up  for  water/*]  He  got  some 
red  and  black  paint  and  ornamented  himself  there- 
with, making  himself  like  the  bird.  He  then  took  a  belt 
out  of  the  canoe  and  tied  it  round  his  waist,  sticking  a 
bunch  of  cassowary  feathers  behind  ;  in  his  hands  he  took 
a  small  shell,  and  danced  and  jumped  like  a  bird.  Thus 
accoutred,  he  went  and  awakened  the  men,  telling  them  to 
wake  up  and  he  would  show  them  where  there  was  water. 
When  they  had  rubbed  the  sand  off  their  bodies  he  told 
them  to  bring  all  their  vessels  for  holding  water — shells, 
bamboo-stems,  or  coco-nut  shells — and  be  quick  and  follow 
htm,  or  they  would  not  see  the  water.  They  gladly 
followed  him  and  drank  the  water,  and  he  told  them  not 
to  drink  all  day  ;  they  might  drink  in  the  morning,  but  not 
in  the  afternoon,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  The  spirit 
(iamar)  told  me  about  two  thing,  I  no  savvy ;  we  watch 
him/*  The  men  filled  all  their  vessels  with  water  ;  all 
men  cut  wood,  '*  cut  like  face,"  and  called  each  after  his  own 
name,  and  put  in  canoe  (6).  In  the  afternoon  the  men 
said  to  one  another,  '*  You  and  me  go  watch."  They  went 
and  waited,  and  heard  the  **  two  thing"  go  into  the  water- 
hole.  Baiat  was  their  name,  and  they  made  the  water 
red  (7).  Two  of  the  Komet-le  took  a  mat,  caught  the 
Babat^  rolled  them  up,  and  made  all  secure  with  wooden 
skewers,  and  finally  deposited  them  in  the  stern  of  their 
canoe.    That  night  they  slept  where  they  were. 
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Next  morning  they  started  for  Mer,  and  slept  in  the 
evening  on  the  Kerget  sandbank.  The  following  morning 
they  sailed  for  Mer  with  a  fair  wind. 

One  old  woman  stayed  by  herself  at  the  village  of 
Werbadu,  on  the  west  side  of  Mer.  The  other  women  sat 
on  the  seashore,  and  bewailed  their  men -folk,  deeming 
them  to  be  lost ;  and  they  cried  over  the  things  belonging 
to  the  men  (8).  The  old  woman  went  to  root  up  the 
tubers  of  a  kind  of  yam,  known  as  kttai.  She  followed 
the  root  m  the  ground,  but  could  not  6nd  the  tuber.  Right 
along  the  length  of  the  island  the  marv^ellous  root  ex- 
tended ;  right  over  the  high  hill  of  Zaumo,  across  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island  at  Korkor.  Being  tired,  she  sat 
down  under  a  big  tree,  on  the  beach  she  sat  down.  Then 
she  espied  the  canoes^  and  she  told  the  women  that 
•'  Canoe  come  from  deep  water".  So  the  women  sang  and 
went  to  get  food  and  roasted  yams.  The  first  canoe 
landed  on  the  sand-beach  at  Meuram.  The  men  took  a 
paddle,  went  to  the  bush  by  the  beach,  and  thrust  the 
paddle  into  the  ground  ;  returning  to  the  beach,  they 
picked  up  a  long  stone,  and^  taking  out  the  paddle,  put 
the  stone  in  the  hole  and  covered  the  stone  with  a  mat. 
They  waited  for  the  next  canoe,  the  men  in  which  repeated 
the  process  (9),  The  crews  of  all  the  canoes  did  the  same. 
The  middle  canoe  carried  the  Babat^  and  the  crew  also 
erected  a  stone  ;  finally,  the  friend  of  Mairuer  hung  up  on 
to  a  tree  the  mat  containing  the  Babat.  Thenceforth 
the  Mcuram-le  and  Komct-le  had  the  zogo  in  common. 

Some  Erub  men  were  staying  at  Mer^  and  they  asked 
that  this  zogo  might  be  given  to  them.  This  was  not 
done,  but  they  were  given  instead  two  long  coco-nuts,  the 
"eyes'*  of  which  were  painted  red,  to  be  their  zogo  (10). 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  LEGENDS, 


X.— The  Story  of  Gresdv  Goba. 

The  interest  in  this  story  lies  in  the  illustration  it  affords  of  a 
systematic  exchange  of  commodities  between  two  villages :  one 
people  exchanging  a  vegetable  product  for^the  turtle  caught  by  tbe^ 
inhabitants  of  a  more  favourably  situated  village.  We  also  see  the 
death  of  a  man  for  double  perfidy  by  men  of  another  village  would 
not  be  avenged,  as  the  punishment  was  just. 

(i)  Biiu  is  a  slimy  paste  made  from  the  buds  of  a  species  of  man- 
grove ;  these  are  baked  and  steamed,  then  beaten  between  two  stones, 
and  the  scraped-out  pulp  is  ready  for  use.  (2)  Sections  of  bamboo, 
consisting  of  one  or  several  segments,  were  commonly  used  as  vessels 
for  holding  and  carrying  water  or  oiL  (3)  The  wild  fowl  crow  at 
daybreak,  thus  the  one  comes  to  be  the  common  synonym  of  the 
other*  (4)  The  only  other  account  of  a  cairn  being  erected  is  in  the 
case  of  Kwoiam.  That  for  the  latter — which,  by  the  way,  is  still  to 
be  seen— was  raised  to  his  honour  ;  in  the  case  of  Goba  it  was  evi- 
dently raised  to  his  dishonoitr, 

XI.— The  Migration  of  Bia. 
This  short  story  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  there  were 
several  small  details  of  Bia's  wandering  across  the  Straits  that  J  could 
not  make  sense  of.  I  gather  that  Bia  was  the  introducer  oi  tht  gapu^ 
or  sucker  fish  {Echeneis  naucraies\  as  a  means  of  catching  turtle,  and 
his  journey  possibly  indicates  that  the  Queenslanders  learnt  this  art 
from  the  Papuans.  This  method  of  fishing  is  as  follows  :  A  gapu 
is  caught,  and  a  long  fishing-line  is  fastened  10  and  through  its 
tail,  the  fish  is  further  suspended  in  the  water  by  means  of  a  short 
string,  which  is  passed  through  the  mouth  and  out  at  the  gills  of  the 
fish.  When  a  turtle  is  sighted  the  latter  cord  is  slipped,  and  away 
the  gapu  swims,  dragging  the  long  cord  after  it,  till  it  finally  adheres 
to  the  carapace  of  the  turtle.  One  end  of  the  long  cord  is  fastened  to 
the  canoe  in  which  the  fisherman  is  ;  the  latter  ties  a  rope  {uru)  round 
his  right  arm,  and  dives  into  the  water,  using  the  gapu  cord  as  a  guid- 
ing line.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  turtle  he  lies  on  its  carapace, 
passing  his  arms  below  the  fore-6ippers  from  behind,  and  his  legs 
below  the  hind-fiippers  from  in  front.  The  gapu  has  by  this  time 
shifted  its  position  to  the  underside  of  the  turtle.  Both  man  and 
turtle  are  then  drawn  up  quickly  by  the  crew  of  the  canoe  ;  usually 
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tifccy  turn  over  and  over  in  the  water  during  the  ascent  like  a  **  spinner". 

The  turtle  is  then  hauled  into  the  canoe.  Except  during  the  pairing 
season,  turtle,  I  was  assured,  arc  almost,  if  not  quite,  invariably  caught 
in  this  manner.  The  ordinary  turtle  are  too  large  and  heavy  to  be 
actually  drawn  up  by  the  gapu  alone,  though  possibly  this  may  some- 
times be  done  with  quite  small  turtle.  If  a  rough  sketch  be  made  of 
a  man  fastened  on  to  a  turtJe  in  the  way  I  have  described,  it  will  readily 
account  for  the  ending  of  the  story,  The  conclusion  was  a  natural, 
almost  inevitable  one.  This,  and  an  incident  in  the  story  of  Tiai,  arc 
the  only  really  indelicate  situations  in  the  series  of  legends  which  I 
collected. 

(i)  Kwoiam,  the  legendary  warrior  of  Mabuiag,  is  also  credited 
with  having  produced  a  permanent  water-hole  by  means  of  a  spear- 
thrust.  (2)  This  spotted  dog-fish,  with  a  large  dark  mark  behind  the 
gills,  is  common  in  Torres  Straits.  * 

xiL— The  Sad  End  of  Yawar, 

Yawar  was  evidently  the  culture-hero  who  introduced  a  new  method 
of  gardening.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  badly  treated  by 
those  he  had  instructed,  and  was  finally  transported  to  Mer,  Gelam, 
we  are  told,  also  migrated  ^firom  Moa  to  Mer,  carrying  various  edible 
plants  with  him.  May  one  understand  this  as  meaning  that  agricul- 
ture was  taught  to  the  Eastern  by  the  Western  tribe  of  Torres  Straits  ? 
I  found  that  both  legends,  with  small  variations,  were  current  in  Mcr; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  island  further  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Western  tribe,  for,  according  to  the  sacred  legend 
of  Malu,  the  grand  mitiation  ceremonies  resulted  fi'om  the  arrival  of 
Malu  from  the  Western  islands.  I  further  procured  in  Mer  a  large 
block  of  granite  which  was  a  powerful  sorcery-stone  or  charm 
{^iwar\  and  which  probably  came  from  Nagir,  certainly  from  one  of 
the  Western  islands.    It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

xiiL— How  TiAi  Inaugurated  Funeral  Ceremonies. 

The  title  1  have  given  to  this  legend  indicates  my  opinion  as  to  its 
significance*  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  reason  given  for  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  sara  (i>.,  platform  supported  on  four 
posts  on  which  the  corpses  were  laid  out). 

(1)  Coating  the  body  with  mud  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  A  special 
costume,  called  soger^  was  also  worn  by  the  women.  This  consisted 
of  a  long  fringe,  which  hangs  down  in  front  and  behind,  being  suspended 
round  the  neck,  and  smaller  fringes  encircling  the  arms  and  legs.  Auk- 
wiim  is  reported  as  having  worn  the  bones  of  her  infant  son,  after  hav- 
ing probably  rubbed  them  over  with  red  ochre.     The  wearing  of  a 
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relative's  bones  in  this  manner,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  was  not  at 
characteristic  of  the  Torres  Straits  Islanders*  Macgillivray  ( Voyage  af 
the  ^^  RaHUsnak^\  1852,  vol  ii,  p.  32)  says  that  a  Muralug  widow 
would  carry  about  with  her,  in  a  bag,  the  skuH  of  her  husband  during 
her  widowhood*  The  inhabitants  of  Moa  (Aukwum  was  a  native  of 
that  island)  were  closely  connected  by  marriage  and  trade  with  the 
people  of  Muralug,  more  so  than  with  any  of  the  other  islanders. 
This  will,  perhaps,  explain  the  similarity  of  this  practice,  1  suspect 
that  it  wiU  be  found  that  this  custom  has  been  introduced  from  Cape 
York,  as  it  is  common  in  Australia.  (2)  Baigoa  had  an  enormously 
long  development  of  part  of  his  body,  which  he  kept  coiled  up,  like  a 
rope,  by  his  side.  This  he  took  in  his  hand  and  tried  to  fling  across 
to  Aukwum,  but  it  fell  far  short,  and  a  shoal  still  marks  the  spot 
where  it  first  fell  into  the  water,  A  second  and  a  third  attempt  was 
made,  each  trial  reaching  further  than  its  predecessor,  as  the  shoals 
still  testify.  At  last  a  cast  was  successful,  and,  Aukwum  having 
been  made  **fast'\  was  hauled  across,  (3)  In  the  story  of  the  six 
blind  brothers  the  Dorgai  also  had  the  power  of  walking  on  the  water. 

XIV,— Naga,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  in  Nagir. 

It  is  evident  that  this  legend  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  true 
culture-hero.  Naga  appears  to  have  ht.^i\  the  reputed  inventor  or 
introducer  of  the  initiation  ceremonies,  for  such  I  believe  taim  to 
mean.  He  appears  to  have  improved  the  arts  of  dancing  and  sing* 
ing,  and  the  accessories  to  the  kap  or  dance. 

(i)  The  large  turtleshell  masks  {krar)  of  the  Torres  Straits  Islanders 
are  wcll-knoTvn  objects.  They  were  only  worn  on  certain  occasions^ 
and  had  a  distinctly  religious  significance.  I  have  described  one  of 
the  dances,  in  which  masks  were  worn,  in  my  paper  to  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  (^)  The  akui  is  a  small  clajn  shell,  which  was  used 
as  a  knife  in  the  making  of  masks  and  other  objects.  The  only 
reason  I  could  gather  for  his  giving  the  shell  was  that,  by  showing 
other  islanders  how  to  make  masks,  they  could  in  future  make  theni 
for  themselves. 


XV.— What  Tabu  did  in  Muralug* 
This  short  legend  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  could  well  be,  my 
informant  being  a  bad  story-teller,  **  Tabu'*  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
snake.  Possibly  this  legend  is  connected  with  a  kap  ordinance  of 
the  Tabu  clan.  I  sketched  and  photographed  a  snake-woman  in 
Mabuiag  who  had  the  representation  of  her  token  {augiid)  cut  on  her 
back.     (See  fig.  15,  pL  \'\i^/our,  Anthrap.  inst.^  vol,  xix.) 

(i)  The  time  specified  is  probably  untrustworthy.     (2)  I  cannot 
now  discover  what  these  are. 
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XVL— The  Two  Dorgai  of  Muralug. 

This  is  a  star  myth,  and  probably  refers  to  the  two  Dorga  constel- 
lations which  are  referred  to  in  the  second  and  third  of  this  series  of 
legends. 

(1)1  suspect  that  this  is  the  jumping  fish,  Periophthahnus^  which 
is  found  hopping  about  among  the  roots  of  mangroves, 

xviL— The  Drowning  of  Adi  and  his  Wives, 

1  aJso  obtained  this  legend  from  a  Muralug  man.  Unfortunately, 
1  did  not  copy  it  down  accurately  at  the  time,  and  so  I  cannot  com- 
pare the  two  versions, 


xviii.— The  Legend  of  Malu* 

This  is  a  sacred  and  important  legend,  as  it  was  imparted  to  lads 
at  Mer  during  initiation  into  manhood.  Although  neither  particularly 
clear  nor  interesting  in  its  present  form,  it  evidently  embodies  the 
traditional  history  of  the  origin  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  rite  in 
question. 

If  we  had  fuller  information  we  would  probably  find  that  these  four 
brothers  play  an  important  part  in  the  mythical  history  of  the  islanders, 
Malu,  as  this  legend  shows,  is  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  sacred  institutions  of  the  natives  of  Mer.  Of  Seo,  no  further 
information  is  to  hand,  Sigar  is  reported  to  have  drifted  to  Yam. 
Now  Yam  is  practically  the  **  garden^'  of  Tud,  a  smull,  scrubby  islet, 
about  twelve  miles  off*  When  at  Tud,  I  heard  of  a  renowned  warrior 
of  old  named  Sigai  or  Singai,  who  was  doubtless  the  same  as 
Sigar*  [It  must  be  remembered  that  I  heard  the  legend  of  Malu 
at  Mer,  where  the  language  is  quite  different  from  that  spoken 
at  Tud.]  The  place  where  Sigai  had  buried  his  navel-cord  {kupai) 
was  pointed  out  to  me  in  Tud  [it  was  close  by  the  Taiai  Kwod^  or 
sacred  spot  where  initiation  was  practised],  and  here,  before  going  to 
fight,  the  warriors  were  accustomed  to  dig  their  weapons  in  the 
ground,  in  order  to  give  them  more  deadly  effect,  and  when  hard 
pressed  in  the  fight,  the  men  would  call  on  the  name  of  Sigai,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  endued  with  his  courage.  The  umbilical 
cord  had  peculiar  significance,  at  all  events  in  some  islands  of  the 
Straits.  Sigai's  burial  of  his  navel-string  was  tantamount  to  his 
planting  himself  in  a  new  locality,  Kulka  is  the  eponymic  hero  of 
the  small  islands  in  the  central  area  of  Torres  Straits,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  are  known  as  the  Kuikalai^^  oi  *'  Kulka*folk-'* 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  easterly  migration  of  culture  in 
Torres  Straits.   In  this  particular  legend  it  is  to  me  a  matter  for  great 
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surprise  that  Muralug  should  be  the  reputed  home  of  the  culture- 
heroes,  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  natives  of  that  island,  or 
Kauralaig,  are  lower  in  culture  than  the  other  islanders  in  some 
respects,  and  approach  the  Australians.  1  suspect  that  Malu  and  his 
brothers  really  came  from  Nagir  ;  the  legends  of  Naga  and  Tabu  cer- 
tainly support  this  view. 

(i)  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  equivalent  for  the  term  sogo  of  the  East- 
ern tribe.  On  a  future  occasion  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  and 
other  "  religious^*  matters*  A  zogo  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  charm,  or 
fetish,  and  the  same  name  is  apparently  applied  to  its  shrine  or  loca- 
tion. It  may  have  great  or  small  powers,  and  may  belong  to  one  or 
more  clans,  or  even  to  a  single  individual  (2)  This  part  was  very 
obscure.  (3)  There  is  some  confusion  here  between  the  octopus^  ati^ 
and  the  mask,  Bomaiy  which  subsequently  represented  it  On  a  later 
occasion  I  shall  describe  the  sacred  initiation  masks  and  ceremonies. 
In  Mer  one  mask  w^as  named  Bomai^nd  the  other  Malu.  These  were 
the  hidden  names  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention,  save  to  those 
already  initiated,  and  never  to  any  woman  under  penalty  of  death. 
The  masks  were,  1  believe,  collectively  known  as  Agud^  and  this 
general  term  was  known  to  men  and  women  alike.  I  take  it  that 
Agud  is  the  same  as  Augiid  of  the  Western  tribe,  and  thus  it  would 
mean  a  totem,  using  that  term  in  a  general  sense*  (4)  The  village  of 
Las  was  the  main  scene  of  the  initiation  ceremonies.  (5)  This  weapon 
was  occasionally  used  in  fighting.  1  believe  it  was  formed  by  simply 
fastening  to  a  stick  the  cartilage  of  a  shark*s  jaw  with  the  teeth 
attached.  (6)  No  women  were  allowed  at  the  real  initiation  cere- 
mony. 

XIX.— The  MvTH  of  the  TAGAI    CONSTELLAXrON. 

Tagai  is  the  largest  constellation  of  Torres  Straits  stellar  mytho- 
logy. The  Miriamle  pick  out  stars  to  form  a  gigantic  figure  of  a  man, 
Tagai,  standing  on  a  row  of  stars,  which  represents  the  canoe.  Tagai 
stands,  with  uplifted  and  outstretched  arms,  bearing  aloft  a  spear. 
Each  hand  is  indicated  by  four  stars  (takpJfm),  There  is  a  star  for 
each  elbow  iiakok)^  two  stars  {pom)  stand  for  the  eyes,  and  one 
{imur)  for  the  mouth  ;  a  pair  represent  the  depression  above  the 
collar-bone  igltd).  The  heart  {merkef)  and  the  navel  {kopor)  are 
single  stars;  other  stars  constitute  the  legs.  Three  or  four  stars  stand 
for  the  fish-spear  (Ifuur),  and  a  group  of  three  stars  surmounts  the 
head  like  a  coronet  of  feathers  (liaumer  lub).  Below  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  (iwr)  is  a  single  star,  the  par  or  anchor  ;  and  near  the  stern 
end  of  the  canoe  a  red  star  represents  Kareg.  The  bound  half  of 
the  crewi  to  which  the  name  Usiam  was  given  by  Tagai,  is  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Pleiades ;   while  Orion*s  belt  and  sword  are  the 
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transfixed  remnants  of  the  crew,  or  the  Sdg.  By  the  sides  of  Tagai 
are  a  large  number  of  small  stars,  which  are  collectively  called 
pirsok  (jVt'.,  locusts). 

Tagat  is  an  important  constellation,  not  only  as  an  indication  of 
the  approach  of  certain  seasons,  but  also  for  navigation  purposes^ 

**  Usiam  he  *  m^k '  (/>.^  sign  or  mark)  for  new  yams,"  Seg  for 
next  kind  of  yam.     *' Tagai  he  mck  for  time  turtle  he  fast.'* 

When  Usiam  is  some  way  from  the  horizon  at  sundown^  men  say, 
"Close  up  new  yam  time";  and  when  at  horizon  at  sunset,  *'Yam 
lime  he  come." 

Tagai,  **  Two  hand  he  come  first  \  all  turtle  at  islands  to  leeward, 
and  they  *kaikai'  [eat]  turtle  first  By-and  bye  face  he  come  up  ; 
Dauarle  and  Dowerle  of  Mer  [/>.,  the  inhabitants  of  Dauar  and 
of  the  west  end  of  Mer]  get  turtle,  and  then  all  rest  of  Mer.'' 

**Kareg  he  come  last;  turtle  rotten,  meat  inside  good,  skin  of 
neck  rotten  and  stink  and  eaten  by  h'tper  (maggots)/' 

In  sailing  by  night  from  Erub  to  Mer,  they  steer  for  the  left  hand 
of  Tagai,  **  the  right  hand  stop  outside  Mer/* 

(i)  Canoes  are  pushed  with  bamboo  poles  over  the  shallow  water 
on  the  reef.  (2)  Water  is  usually  carried  in  pieces  of  bamboo,  or 
more  frequently  in  coco-nut  shells.  (3>  A  gobgob  is  a  ring  of  rope 
formerly  used  in  fixing  the  mat-sails  ;  **  gromet "  is  the  nautical 
equivalent.  (4)  A  kif  is  a  pointed  stick  which  was  used  to  skewer 
together  the  mats  of  which  the  sails  were  composed. 


XX.— The  Origin  of  Fire  and  Totems. 

I  have  quoted  this  legend  frotn  Mr.  Beardmore's  interesting  paper, 
as  it  is  primarily  a  Torres  Straits  legend.  It  is  apparently  a  totem 
as  well  as  a  fire*myth.  Mr.  Bcardmore  also  gives  a  Daudai  myth  on 
the  origin  of  death.  The  plucking  of  the  first  fire  from  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left-hand  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  is 
a  widely  spread  myth  in  the  Straits. 

XXL— The  Moon.        • 

Dr.  MacFarlane,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  Torres  Straits,  has  with  great  kindness  allowed  me  10 
make  what  use  I  please  of  his  unpublished  memoranda.  The  one 
here  given  is,  I  believe,  a  new  contribution  to  lunar  mythology. 

xxiL— Nam  Zogo,  or  the  Myth  of  the  Turtle-Spirtts. 

This  myth  accounts  for  the  possession  of  a  particular  zogo  by  two 
clans  in  Mer.     I  cannot  say  what  this  zogo  really  is. 
(i)  The  wauri  is  the  cone-shell  known  to  naturalists  as  Conns 
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millepunctatus.  When  cut  transversely  and  polished  it  forms  the 
shell  armlets  (also  called  wauri)  [the  ivaiwi  of  the  Western  tribe], 
which  were  so  much  prized  that  a  fine  one  was  worth  a  canoe  or 
a  wife.  The  cut-off,  polished  end  of  the  shell  formed  the  common 
circular  breast  ornament,  or  dibidibi.  (2)  In  diving  or  swimming 
for  turtle  the  fisher  had  a  long  rope  tied  to  his  right  arm,  so  that 
when  he  had  caught  hold  of  a  turtle  both  might  be  drawn  in 
together.  (3)  The  narrator  said,  "  I  think  him  (the  turtle)  lamat^^ 
(spirits).  (4)  In  this  paragraph  I  have  largely  retained  the  words  of 
my  informants.  (5)  Here  we  have  divining  with  the  loose  bones  of 
a  dead  man,  the  only  instance  I  heard  of.  (6)  I  do  not  understand 
the  significance  of  this  custom.  (7)  So  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
these  mythical  beings  were  like  an  octopus,  but  without  arms. 
(8)  Quite  a  pathetic  touch,  and  illustrating  that  black  women  behave 
just  as  white  women  would  under  similar  circumstances.  (9)  Another 
incident  of  which  I  could  not  get  a  rational  explanation.  (10)  The 
£rub  men  were  evidently  dismissed  in  a  supercilious  manner — as 
coco-nut  water-bottles  usually  have  two  of  the  "  eyes"  painted  red  ; 
and  in  an  island  containing  innumerable  coco-palms  these  objects 
can  have  but  the  slightest  value. 

Alfred  C.  Haddon. 


A   HIGHLAND  FOLK-TALE 

COLLECTED  BY  THE  LATE  J.  R  CAMPBELL,^ 
AND  ITS  ORIGIN  IN  CUSTOM, 


MR,  J.  F.  CAMPBELL  printed  the  following  tale  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  tfte  Eth- 
nological Society  (p.  336).  It  was  sent  to  him  in  Gaelic  bj 
John  Davan,  in  December  1862 — that  is,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Highland  Tales.  The  tale 
is  only  given  in  outline,  but  in  quite  sufficient  fulness  for 
my  present  purpose. 

There  was  a  man  at  some  time  or  other  w*ho  was  well 
off,  and  had  many  children.  When  the  family  grew  up 
the  man  gave  a  well-stocked  farm  to  each  of  his  children. 
When  the  man  was  old  his  wife  died,  and  he  divided  all 
that  he  had  amongst  his  children^  and  lived  with  them, 
turn  about,  in  their  houses.  The  sons  and  daughters  got 
tired  of  him  and  ungrateful,  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  him 
when  he  came  to  stay  with  them.  At  last  an  old  friend 
found  him  sitting  tearful  by  the  wayside,  and  learning  the 
cause  of  his  distress,  took  him  home  ;  there  he  gave  him  a 
bowl  of  gold  and  a  lesson  which  the  old  man  learned  and 
acted.  When  all  the  ungrateful  sons  and  daughters  had 
gone  to  a  preaching,  the  old  man  went  to  a  green  knoll 
where  his  grandchildren  were  at  play,  and  pretending  to 
hide,  he  turned  up  a  flat  hearthstone  in  an  old  stance,^ 
and  went  out  of  sight  He  spread  out  his  gold  on  a  big 
stone  in  the  sunlight,  and  he  muttered,  '*  Ye  arc  mouldy, 
ye  are  hoary,  ye  will  be  better  for  the  sun."  The  grand- 
children came  sneaking  over  the  knoll,  and  when  they  had 
seen  and  heard  all  that  they  were  intended  to  sec  and  hear, 

*  **  Standing-place/' 
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they  came  running  up  with,  "  Grandfather,  what  have  you 
got  there?"  "That  which  concerns  you  not,  touch  it  not/* 
said  the  grandfather  ;  and  he  swept  his  gold  into  a  bag 
and  took  it  home  to  his  old  friend.  The  grandchildren 
told  what  they  had  seen,  and  henceforth  the  children  strove 
who  should  be  kindest  to  the  old  grandfather.  Still  acting 
on  the  counsel  of  his  sagacious  old  chum,  he  got  a  stout 
little  black  chest  made,  and  carried  it  always  with  him. 
When  anyone  questioned  him  as  to  its  contents,  his  answer 
was,  **That  will  be  known  when  the  chest  is  opened/* 
When  he  died  he  was  buried  with  great  honour  and  cere- 
mony, and  then  the  chest  was  opened  by  the  expectant 
heirs.  In  it  were  found  broken  potsherds  and  bits  of  slate, 
and  a  long*handled  white  Avoodcn  mallet  w^ith  this  legend 
on  its  head  : 

"So  am  favioche  fiorm, 
Thabhavit  gnoc  aunsa  cheann, 
Do  n'fhear  nach  gleidh  maoin  da*  fein, 
Ach  bheir  achuid  go  leir  d'a  chlann," 

**  Here  is  the  fair  mall 
To  give  a  knock  on  the  skull 
To  the  man  who  keeps  no  gear  for  himself 
But  gives  his  all  to  his  bairns." 

Wright,  in  his  collection  of  Latin  stories,  published  by 
the  Percy  Society  (No,  xxvi,  p,  28),  gives  a  variant  of  this 
tale  (orally  collected  in  1862  by  Mr.  Campbell  from  the 
Scottish  peasant),  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the 
abstract,  the  parallel  between  the  tw^o  narratives,  separated 
by  at  least  five  centuries  of  time,  is  remarkably  close.  The 
latter  part  is  apparently  different,  for  the  Latin  version  tells 
how  the  old  man  pretended  that  the  chest  contained  a  sum 
of  money,  part  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  good  of 
his  soul,  and  the  rest  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleased.  But  at 
the  point  of  death  his  children  opened  tlie  chest.  "  Ante- 
quam  totaliter  expirarct  ad  cistam  currentes  nihil  invcne- 
runt  nisi  malleum,  in  quo  Anglic^  scriptum  est : 
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**  *  Wyht  suylc  a  betel  be  he  smyten, 
That  al  the  wer!d  hyt  mote  wyten, 
That  gyfht  his  sone  al  his  thing, 
And  goht  hyni  self  a  beggyn/" 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  whereby  to  test  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  folk-tales.  Did  the  people  adopt  this  taJe 
from  literature  into  tradition  and  keep  it  alive  for  five 
centuries;  or  did  some  early  and  unconscious  folk-lorist 
adapt  it  into  literature  ?  The  literary  version  has  the 
flavour  of  its  priestly  influence,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  traditional  version  ;  and  I  make  the  preliminary 
observation  that  if  literature  could  have  so  stamped  itself 
upon  the  memory  of  the  folk  as  to  have  preserved  all 
the  essentials  of  such  a  story  as  this,  it  must  have  been 
due  to  some  academic  influence  (of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  evidence),  and  this  influence  would  have  preserved  a 
nearer  likeness  to  literary  forms  than  the  peasant's  tale 
presents  to  us.  But  the  objection  to  this  theory  is  best 
shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  tale,  and  by  some  research  into 
the  possible  sources  of  its  origin. 

The  story  presents  us  with  the  following  essential 
incidents : — 

(1)  The  gift  of  a  well-stocked  farm  by  a  father  to 
each  of  his  children 

(2)  The   surrender    of    all   property  during  the 
owner^s  lifetime. 

(3)  The  living  of  the  old  father  with  each  of  his 
children. 

(4)  The  attempted  killing  of  the  old  man. 

(5)  The  mallet  bearing  the  inscription. 

(6)  The  rhyming  formula  of  the  inscription. 

Mn  Campbell  notes  the  ist  and  3rd  of  these  incidents 
in  his  original  abstract  of  the  story,^  but  of  the  remaining 
2nd,  4th,  sth,  and  6th,  no  note  has  hitherto  been  taken. 

Of  the  first  incident,  the  gift  of  a  well-stocked  farm  by  a 

*  Jvum,  EthnoL  Soc,^  loc*  at. 
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father  to  each  of  his  children,  Mn  Campbell  says  :  "  This 
subdivision  of  land  by  tenants  is  the  dress  and  declaration 
put  on  by  a  class  who  now  tell  this  tale/'  But  it  also 
represents  an  ancient  system  of  swarming  off  from  the 
parent  household  when  society  was  in  a  tribal  stage.  The 
incident  of  the  tale  is  exactly  reproduced  in  local  custom. 
In  the  island  of  Skye  the  possessor,  of  a  few  acres  of  land 
cut  them  up  only  a  few  years  ago  into  shreds  and  patches 
tc  afford  a  separate  dwelling  for  each  son  and  daughter 
who  married,*  In  Kinross,  in  1797,  the  same  practice  pre- 
vailed, **  Among  the  feuars  the  parents  are  in  many 
instances  disposed  to  relinquish  and  give  up  to  their 
children  their  landed  possessions  or  the  principal  part  of 
them,  retaining  only  for  themselves  some  paltry  pendicle  or 
patch  of  ground/'-  In  Ireland  and  in  Cornwall  much  the 
same  evidence  is  forthcoming,  and  elsewhere  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  show  that  these  local  customs  are  the  isolated 
survivals  in  late  times  of  early  tribal  practices. 

We  next  turn  to  the  second  essential  incident  of  the  tale 
— the  surrender  of  the  estate  during  the  owner's  lifetime. 
This  is  a  well-marked  feature  of  early  custom,  and  M. 
Du  Chain u  has  preserved  something  like  the  survival  of  the 
ritua!  observances  connected  with  it  in  his  account  of  the 
Scandinavian  practice.  On  a  visit  to  Husum  he  witnessed  1 
the  ceremonial  which  attended  the  immemorial  custom  of ' 
the  farm  coming  into  possession  of  the  eldest  son,  the  father 
still  being  alive.  The  following  is  M.  Du  Chaillu's  descrip- 
tion, and  the  details  are  important: — "The  dinner  being 
ready,  all  the  members  of  the  family  came  in  and  seated 
themselves  around  the  board,  the  father  taking,  as  is 
customary,  the  head  of  the  table.  All  at  once,  Roar,  who 
was  not  seated,  came  to  his  father  and  said,  '  Father,  you 
are  getting  old  ;  let  me  take  your  place.'  '  Oh  no,  my  son,' 
was  the  answer,  *  I  am  not  too  old  to  work  ;  it  is  not  yet 
time  :    wait  awhile/      Then,  with  an  entreating  look,  Roar 

^  Ntw  Statisticai  Account  of  Scotloftd^  xiv,  273* 
»  Ore's  AgricuUun  of  Kinross^  57. 
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said^  *  Oh^  father,  all  your  children  and  myself  are  often 
sorry  to  see  you  look  so  tired  when  the  day's  labour  is 
over :  the  work  of  the  farm  is  too  much  for  you  ;  it  is  time 
for  you  to  rest  and  do  nothing.  Rest  in  your  old  age. 
Oh,  let  me  take  your  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.*  All 
the  faces  were  now  extremely  sober,  ^wd  tears  were,  seen 
in  many  eyes.  *  Not  yet,  my  son.'  *0h  y^s^  father.*  Then 
said  the  whole  family,  *  Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  rest' 
He  rose,  and  Roar  took  his  place,  and  was  then  the  master. 
His  father,  henceforth,  would  have  nothing  to  do,  was  to 
live  in  a  comfortable  house,  and  to  receive  yearly  a  stipu- 
lated amount  of  grain  or  flour,  potatoes,  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  meat,  etc.*'^  Without  stopping  to  analyse  this 
singular  ceremony  in  detail,  it  is  important  to  note  that  old 
age  is  the  assigned  cause  of  resignation  by  the  father  of 
his  estate  ;  that  the  ceremony  is  evidently  based,  upon 
traditional  forms  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  distinctly 
comprehended  by  the  present  performers  ;  that  the  father 
is  supported  by  his  successor.  As  a  proof  that  we  have 
here  a  survival  of  very  ancient  practice,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  in  Splti,  a  part  of  the  Punjab,  an  exact  parallel  occurs. 
There  the  father  retires  from  the  headship  of  the  family 
when  his  eldest  son  is  of  full  age,  and  has  taken  unto  him- 
self a  wife ;  on  each  estate  there  is  a  kind  of  doweiv 
houst  with  a  plot  of  land  attached,  to  which  the  father  in 

l&ese  cases  retires.-  In  Bavaria  and  in  Wurtemberg  the 
same  custom  obtains.^ 

Of  the  third  incident  in  the  tale,  the  living  of  the  father 
With  his  children,  Mr.  Campbell  says   this  points  to  the 

.old  Highland  cluster  of  houses  and  to  the  farm  worked 
by  several  families  in  common/  and  I  think  we  have 
here  the  explanation  why  the  father  in  Scotland  did  not 
have  his  "  dower-house**,  as  he  did  in  Scandinavia  and  in 

Spiti, 

^  Du  Chaillu's  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun^  i,  393. 
^  Tup  per,  Punjab  Customaty  Law^  ii^  iS8* 
^  Cvbden  Club  Essays^Primogeniture^ 
♦  jQum.  Ethnoi.  iiuc.^  ii|  336. 
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We  next  come  to  the  fourth  incident,  the  attempted 
killing^  of  the  old  father.  Now»  from  the  famous  Greek  work 
of  Hecataeus  on  the  Hyperboreans,  we  know  that  the  death 
of  the  aged  by  violence  was  a  signal  element  of  their 
customs.  **  They  die  only  when  they  have  lived  long 
enough ;  for  when  the  aged  men  have  made  good  cheere 
and  anoynted  their  bodies  with  sweet  ointments  they  leape 
off  a  certain  rocke  into  the  sea/*  That  we  have  in  this 
the  tradition  of  customs  which  once  existed  in  the  North, 
Mr.  Elton  affords  proof  both  from  saga-history  and  from 
the  practice  of  comparatively  modem  times,  w^hen  "the 
Swedes  and  Pomeranians  killed  their  old  people  in  the  way 
which  w^as  indicated  by  the  passage  quoted  above. "^  It  is 
the  custom  of  many  savage  tribes,  and  the  observances 
made  use  of  are  sometimes  suggestive  of  the  facts  of  the 
tale  we  are  now  analysing-  Thus,  among  the  Todas  of 
the  Nilgiri  Hills,  they  place  the  old  people  in  large  earthen 
jars  with  some  food,  and  leave  them  to  perish^;  while  among 
the  Hottentots,  Kolben  says,  "when  persons  become 
unable  to  perform  the  least  office  for  themselves  they  are 
then  placed  in  a  solitary  hut  at  a  considerable  distance, 
with  a  small  stock  of  provisions  w^itliin  their  reach,  w^hcre 
they  are  left  to  die  of  hunger,  or  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
beastsr^ 

The  important  bearing  of  these  incidents  of  barbarous 
and  savage  Hfe  upon  our  subject  will  be  seen  when  we  pass 
on  to  our  fifth  incident,  namely,  the  significant  use  of  the 
mallet  Some  curious  explanations  have  been  given  of 
this.  Mr.  Thoms  once  thought  it  might  be  identified  with 
Malleus,  the  name  of  the  Devil.*  Nork  has  attempted 
with  more  reason  to  identify  it  with  the  hammer  of  Thor.^ 


*  Elton,  Origins  of  En^iisA  History^  91  ;  cf.  Du  Chaillui  Land  of 
Oie  Midnight  Sun^  i,  393, 

a  Breeks,  Hill  Tribes  of  India^  108. 

*  Mayor's  Collection  of  Voyages^  iv»  41. 

*  Anecdotes  and  Traditions  (Camden  Soc),  85, 

*  Mythologie  der  Volkssagen  und  Volksmdrchen, 
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But  the  real  identification  is  closer  than  this.  Thus,  it  is 
connected  with  the  Valhalla  practices  already  noted  by  the 
fact  that  if  an  old  Norsennan  becomes  too  frail  to  travel  to 
the  cliff,  in  order  to  throw  himself  over,  his  kinsman  would 
save  him  the  disgrace  of  dying  "like  a  cow  in  the  straw", 
atid  would  beat  him  to  death  with  the  family  club.^  Mr. 
Elton,  who  quotes  this  passage,  adds  in  a  note  that  one  of 
the  family  clubs  is  still  preserved  at  a  farm  in  East  Goth- 
land. Aubrey  has  preserved  an  old  English  **countrie 
story*'  of  *'  the  holy  mawle,  which  (they  fancy)  hung  behind 
the  church  dore,  which,  when  the  father  was  seaventie, 
the  Sonne  might  fetch  to  knock  his  father  in  the  head,  as 
effoete,  &  of  no  more  use."^  That  Aubrey  preserved  a  true 
tradition  is  proved  by  what  we  learn  in  similar  practices  else- 
w^here.  Thus,  in  fifteenth  century  MSS»  of  prose  romances 
found  in  English  and  also  in  Welsh,  Sir  Perceval,  in  his 
adventures  in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  being  at  one  time  ill 
at  ease,  congratulates  himself  that  he  is  not  like  those  men 
of  Wales,  where  sons  pull  their  fathers  out  of  bed  and  kill 
them  to  save  the  disgrace  of  their  dying  in  bed.^  Keysler 
cites  several  instances  of  this  savage  custom  in  Prussia,  and 
a  Count  Schulcnberg  rescued  an  old  man  %vho  was  being 
beaten  to  death  by  his  sons  at  a  place  called  Jammerholz, 
or  "  Woful  Wood";  while  a  Countess  of  Nansfield,  in  the 
fourteenth  centur>%  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of  an  old 
man  on  the  Liineberg  Heath  under  similar  circumstances.* 
Our  investigation  of  barbarous  and  savage  customs 
which  connect  themselves  with  the  essential  incidents  of 
this  Highland  tale  has  at  this  point  taken  us  outside  the 
framework  of  the  story.  The  old  father  in  the  tale  was  not 
killed  by  the  mallet,  but  he  is  said  to  have  used  it  as  a 
warning  to  others  to  stop  the  practice  of  giving  up  their 
property  during  lifetime.      We  have  already  seen  that  this 

*  Gcijer,  Hist  Sweden^  31,  32. 

^  Aubrey,  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  JudaUme^  19. 
'  NuU,  Legend  of  the  Holy  CraU,  44. 

*  Elton,  Origins  of  English  History. 
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practice  was  an  actual  custom  in  tribal  society,  appearing 
in  local  syrvivalsboth  in  England  and  Scotland.  Therefore 
the  story  must  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  this  practice 
was  undergoing  a  change.  We  must  note,  too,  that  the 
whole  story  leads  up  to  the  finding  of  a  mallet  with  the 
rhyming  inscription  written  thereon,  connecting  it  with  the 
instrument  of  death  to  the  aged,  but  only  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, rf,  then,  we  can  find  that  the  rhyming  inscription 
on  the  mallet  has  an  existence  quite  apart  from  the  story, 
and  if  we  can  find  that  mallets  bearing  such  an  inscription 
do  actually  exist,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  story 
which,  in  Scotland,  is  the  vehicle  of  transmission  of  the 
rhyme  is  of  later  origin  than  the  rhyme  itself 

First  of  all  it  is  to  be  noted  under  this  head  that  Wright, 
in  a  note  to  the  Latin  story  we  have  already  quoted*  gives 
from  John  of  Bromyard's  Summa  Predicantium  anothejL 
English  version  of  the  verse — 

"  Wit  this  betel  the  smieth 

And  alle  the  worle  thit  wite 

That  thevt  the  ungunde  alle  thing, 

And  goht  him  selve  a  beggyng," 

which  shows,  I  think,  the  popularity  of  the  verse  in  the 
vernacular.  Clearly,  then,  the  Latin  version  is  a  translation 
of  this,  and  not  vice  versd.  It  must  have  been  a  rhyming 
formula  in  the  vernacular  which  had  a  life  of  its  own  quite 
outside  its  adoption  into  literature. 

This  inferential  proof  of  the  actual  life  of  the  English 
rhyming  formula  is  proved  by  actual  facts  in  the  case  of 
the  corresponding  German  formula.  Nork,  in  the  volume 
I  have  already  quoted,  collects  evidence  from  Grimm, 
Haupt,  and  others,  which  proves  that  sometimes  in  front  of 
a  house»  as  at  Osnabriick,  and  sometimes  at  the  city  gate, 
as  in  several  of  the  cities  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  there 
hangs  a  mallet  with  this  inscription  ; 

*^  Wer  den  kindern  gibt  das  Bred 
Und  sdbcr  dabei  leidet  Noth 
Den  schlagt  mit  dieser  kcule  todl"— 
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which  Mn  Thorns  has  Englished  thus  : 

"  Who  to  his  children  gives  his  bread 
And  thereby  himself  suffers  need, 
With  this  mallet  strike  him  dead.*'^ 
These   rhymes  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Scottish 
tale  and  its  Latin  analogue^  and  that  they  are  preserved  on 
the  selfsame  instrument  which  is  mentioned  in  the  story 
as  bearing  the  inscription  is  proof  enough,  I  think,  that 
the  mallets  and  their  rhyming  formulae  are  far  older  than 
the  story.    They  are  not  mythical^  the  story  is ;  their  history 
is  contained  in  the  facts  we  have  above  detailed;  the  history 
of  the  folk- tale  commences  when  the  history  of  the  mallet 
fades  from  the  facts  of  life. 

To  these  rhyming  formula:,  then,  I  would  trace  the  rise 
of  the  mythic  tale  told  by  the  Highland  peasant  in  1862 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell.  The  old  customs  which  we  have 
detailed  as  the  true  origin  of  the  mallet  *ind  its  hideous 
use  in  killing  the  aged  and  infirm  had  died  out,  but  the 
symbol  of  them  remained.  To  explain  the  symbol  a  myth 
was  created,  which  kept  sufficiently  near  to  the  original 
idea  as  to  retain  evidence  of  its  close  connection  with  the 
descent  of  property  ;  and  thus  w^as  launched  the  dateless, 
^impersonal,  unlocalised  story  which  Mr.  Campbell  has 
given  as  a  specimen  of  vagrant  traditions  which  **must 
have  been  invented  after  agriculture  and  fixed  habitations, 
after  laws  of  property  and  inheritance ;  but  it  may  be  as 
old  as  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  or  Egyptian 
civilisation,  or  Adam»  whose  sons  tilled  the  earth. '*^  I 
would  venture  to  rewrite  the  last  clause  of  this  dictum  of 
the  great  master  of  folk-tales,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  story,  whatever  its  age  as  a  story,  tells  us  of  facts  in 
the  life  of  its  earliest  narrators  which  do  not  belong  to 
Teutonic  or  Celtic  history.  The  Aryan,  with  his  traditional 
reverence  for  parental  authority,  at  once  patriarchal  and 
priestly,  would    have   stamped    upon   his    memoiy,   with 

*  GeniUman's  Magazine^  1850,  i,  252. 
'  Journ,  EiknoL  Soc,^  ii,  337, 
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singular  clearness,  traditions,  or  it  may  be  observ^ations,  of 
an  altogether  different  set  of  ideas  which  belonged  to  the 
race  with  which  he  first  came  into  contact,  namely,  the 
Iberic.  But  whether  the  story  is  a  mythic  interpretation 
by  Aryans  of  non- Aryan  practices,  or  a  non- Aryan  tradition, 
varied,  as  soon  as  it  became  the  property  of  the  Ary^an,  to 
suit  Aryan  ideas,  it  clearly  takes  us  back  to  practices  very 
remote,  to  use  Mr.  Elton's  forcible  words,  from  the  reverence 
for  the  parents'  authority  which  might  have  perhaps  been 
expected  from  descendants  of  "the  Aryan  household".^ 
These  practices  lead  us  back  to  a  period  of  savagery 
which  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  understand.  Far 
back  in  this  period  we  become  aware  of  a  central  concep- 
tion of  the  savage  mind  upon  the  shedding  of  blood ; 
namely,  the  blood  that  alone  calls  for  vengeance  is  blood 
that  falls  on  the  ground  ;  and  so  we  often  find  the  idea, 
says  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  that  *'a  death  in  which  no 
blood  is  shed,  or  none  falls  upon  the  ground,  does  not  call 
for  vengeance**.-  Thus  certain  *^piaciila  were  simply  pushed 
over  a  height^  so  that  they  might  seem  to  kill  themselves  by 
their  fall";  and  we  are  not  only  reminded  of  the  Valhalla 
of  the  Scandinavians,  and  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock  of  the 
Romans,  but  of  the  recent  sacrifice  of  Professor  Palmer  by 
the  Arabs  in  this  rude  and  savage  manner.^  "But",  says 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  *' applications  of  this  principle 
to  the  sacrifice  of  sacrosanct  and  kindred  animals  are  fre- 
quent; they  are  strangled  or  killed  with  a  blunt  instru- 
ment"; in  which  connection  we  are  to  note  the  club  or 
mallet  that  appears  in  sacrificial  scenes  on  ancient  Chaldean 
cylinders,  and  the  club  or  mallet  that  Aubrey  tells  us  of 
in  his  "  countrie  story"  of  English  peasants  in  the  seven- 
teenth centur>^,  and  that  Mr.  Campbell  tells  us  of  in  his 
folk-tale  of  Scottish  peasants  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

»  Elton's  Orii^im,  92.  2  HeH^iofi  of  the  SemiteSy  397. 

^  The  legend  of  a  Scottish  Saint  relates  how  a  certain  King  of 
Lothian  condemned  his  daughter,  Thenew,  to  be  precipitated  from 
I  he  summit  of  a  rocki 
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IN  an  article  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  later  num- 
bers of  the  Arch^ological  Revieiv^  I  discussed  at  some 
length  the  stones  of  midwives  who  have  assisted  Jady 
fairies  in  the  hour  of  their  need.  The  chief  points  of 
interest  were  the  necessity  for  human  help,  the  danger  of 
accepting  fairy  food,  the  gratitude  of  these  supernatural 
beings,  and  the  conditions  involved  in  the  acceptance  of 
their  gifts.  There  remains,  however,  another  class  of 
tale  similar  in  its  general  tenor  to  these,  but  wherein  we 
are  led  by  a  new  turning-point  to  a  different  catastrophe. 
The  plot  no  longer  hinges  upon  fairy  gratitude,  but  upon 
human  curiosity  and  disobedience. 

The  typical  tale  is  told,  and  exceedingly  well  told— 
though,  alas  !  not  exactly  in  the  language  of  the  natives — 
by  Mrs.  Bray  in  her  Letters  to  Southey,  of  a  certain  mid- 
wife of  Tavistock.  One  midnight,  as  she  was  getting  into 
bed,  this  good  woman  was  summoned  by  a  strange,  squint- 
eyed,  little,  ugly  old  fellow  to  follow  him  straightway,  and 
attend  upon  his  wife,  In  spite  of  her  instinctive  repulsion 
she  could  not  resist  the  command  ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
little  man  whisked  her,  with  himself,  upon  a  large  coal-black 
horse  with  eyes  of  fire,  which  stood  waiting  at  the  door. 
Ere  long  she  found  herself  at  the  door  of  a  neat  cottage  ; 
the  patient  was  a  decent-looking  woman  who  already  had 
two  children,  and  all  things  were  prepared  for  her  visit 
When  the  child — a  fine,  bouncing  babe — was  born,  its 
mother  gave  the  midwife  some  ointment,  with  directions  to 
*'  strike  the  child's  eyes  with  it".  Now  the  word  strike  in 
the  Devonshire  dialect  means  not  to  give  a  blow,  but  to 
rub,  or  touch,  gently ;  and  as  the  woman  obeyed  she  thought 
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the  task  an  odd  one,  and  in  her  curiosity  tried  the  effect  of 
the  ointment  upon  one  of  her  own  eyes.  At  once  a  change 
was  wrought  in  the  appearance  of  everything  around  hen 
The  new  mother  appeared  no  longer  as  a  homely  cottager, 
but  a  beautiful  lady  attired  in  white  ;  the  babe,  fairer  than 
before,  but  still  witnessing  with  the  elvish  cast  of  its  eye  to 
its  paternity,  was  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  of  silvery 
gauze  ;  while  the  elder  children,  who  sat  on  either  side  of 
the  bed,  were  transformed  into  flat-nosed  imps,  who  with 
mops  and  mows  were  busied  to  no  end  in  scratching  their 
own  polls,  or  in  pulling  the  fairy  lady's  ears  with  their  long 
and  hairy  paws.  The  nurse,  discreetly  silent  about  what 
she  had  done  and  the  wonderful  metamorphoses  she  beheld 
around  her,  got  away  from  the  house  of  enchantment  as 
quickly  as  she  could  ;  and  the  sour-looking  old  fellow  who 
had  brought  her  carried  her  back  on  his  steed  much  faster 
than  they  had  come.  But  the  next  market-day,  when  she 
sallied  forth  to  sell  her  eggs,  whom  should  she  see  but  the 
same  itl-looking  scoundrel  busied  m  pilfering  sundry 
articles  from  stall  to  stall  So  she  went  up  to  him,  and 
with  a  nonchalant  air  addressed  him,  inquiring  after  his 
wife  and  child,  %vho,  she  hoped,  were  both  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  "  What  X'  exclaimed  the  old  pixy  thief,  "  do 
you  see  me  to-day  ?'*  "  See  you  !  to  be  sure  I  do,  as  plain 
as  I  see  the  sun  in  the  skies  ;  and  I  see  you  are  busy  into 
the  bai^ain/'  she  replied.  "  Do  you  so  ?"  cried  he  ;  **  pray, 
with  which  eye  do  you  see  all  this  T  **  With  the  right  eye, 
to  be  sure,"  '*  The  ointment !  the  ointment !"  exclaimed 
the  old  fellow  ;  *'take  that  for  meddling  with  what  did  not 
belong  to  you  :  you  shall  see  me  no  more.**  He  struck  her 
eye  as  he  spoke,  and  from  that  hour  till  the  day  of  her  death 
she  was  blind  on  the  right  side,  thus  dearly  paying  for  hav- 
ing gratified  an  idle  curiosity  in  the  house  of  a  pixy.^ 

The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  a  story  of  this  type  \^ 
Gervase  of  Tilbur>^  Marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  who 
wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.     He 
*  Mrs.  Bray,  Thi  Tamar  and  the  Tavy^  i,  174. 
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professes  to  have  himself  met  with  a  woman  of  Aries,  who 
was  one  day  washing  clothes  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
when  a  wooden  bowl  floated  by  hen  In  tr>'ing  to  catch  it 
she  got  out  of  her  depth,  and  was  seized  by  a  Drac.  The 
Dracs  were  beings  who  haunted  the  waters  of  rivers,  and 
dwelt  in  the  deep  pools,  appearing  often  on  the  banks  and 
in  the  towns  in  human  form.  The  woman  in  question  was 
carried  down  beneath  the  stream,  and  made  nurse  to  her 
captor's  son.  One  day  the  Drac  gave  her  an  eel  past>^  to 
eat.  Her  fingers  became  greasy  with  the  fat,  and  she 
happened  to  put  them  .to  one  of  her  eyes.  Forthwith  she 
acquired  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  under  the  water.  After 
some  years  she  was  allowed  to  return  to  her  husband  and 
family,  and  going  early  one  morning  to  the  market-place  of 
Beaucaire,  she  met  the  Drac.  Recognising  him  at  once, 
she  saluted  him  and  asked  after  the  health  of  his  wife  and 
child.  "With  which  eye  do  you  see  me?"  inquired  the 
Drac.  The  woman  pointed  to  the  eye  she  had  touched 
with  the  eel-fat ;  and  thrusting  his  finger  into  it,  the  Drac 
vanished  from  sight,* 

Here  the  only  punishment  suffered  is  the  deprivation  of 
the  power  of  seeing  fairies,  or  banishment  from  their  society. 
This  seems  mild  enough  :  much  more  was  generally  in- 
flicted. The  story  first  quoted  relates  what  seems  to  be  the 
ordinaiy  form  of  vengeance  for  disregard  of  the  prohibition  to 
se  the  fairy  eye-salve,  namely,  loss  of  sight  in  the  offending 
^e.  Spitting  or  striking  is  usually  the  means  adopted  by 
the  elves  to  effect  this  end.  Sometimes^  however,  the  eye 
is  torn  from  its  socket  Whether  there  is  much  to  choose 
between  these  different  ways  of  undergoing  the  punishment 
is  doubtful  ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  last-mentioned 
mode  is  a  favourite  one  in  Brittany,  and  follows  not  so 
much  on  recognition  as  on  denunciation  by  the  virtuous 
mortal  of  the  elPs  thieving  propensities.  *'  See  what 
thieves  these  fairies  are!"  cried  a  woman  who  watched  one 
of  them  putting  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  a  countr>" 
*  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Otki  Imperiaiia^  Dectsio  IJh  c.  85* 
VOL.  I.  l' 
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woman's  apron.  The  fairy  instantly  turned  round  and 
tore  out  her  eye,  *'  Thieves  I"  bawled  another  on  a  similar 
occasion,  with  the  same  result*  In  a  Cornish  tale  a  woman 
is  entrusted  in  her  own  house  with  the  care  of  an  elf-child. 
The  child  brought  remarkable  prosperity  to  the  house,  and 
his  foster-mother  grew  very  fond  of  him.  Finding  tliat  a 
certain  water  in  which  she  was  required  to  wash  his  face 
made  it  very  bright,  she  determined  to  try  it  on  her  own,  and 
splashed  some  of  it  into  her  eye.  This  conferred  the  giffil 
of  seeing  the  little  people,  who  played  with  her  boy,  but 
had  hitherto  been  invisible  to  her-  and  one  day  she  was 
surprised  to  meet  her  nursling's  father  in  the  market — steal- 
ing.    Recognition  followed,  and  the  stranger  exclaimed  : 

"  Water  for  elf,  not  water  for  self, 
YouVe  lost  your  eye,  your  child,  and  yourself/' 

From  that  hour  she  was  blind  in  the  right  eye.  When  she 
got  home  the  boy  was  gone  ;  and  she  and  her  husband^, 
who  had  once  been  so  happy,  became  poor  and  wretchpd.^ 
Here  poverty  and  wretchedness,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  were  inflicted.  In  a  Northumbrian  case  the  foster- 
parent  lost  his  charge  and  both  eyes.^  So  in  a  story  from 
Guernsey,  the  midwife,  on  the  Saturday  following  her 
attendance  on  the  lady,  meets  the  husband  and  father  in  a 
shop  filling  his  basket  to  right  and  left  She  at  once  com- 
prehends the  plenty  that  reigned  in  his  mysterious  dwell- 
ing. **  Ah,  you  wicked  thief,  I  see  you  !'*  she  cried.  "  You 
see  me  ;  how  ?"  he  inquired.  **  With  my  eyes,"  she  replied. 
'*  In  that  case  I  will  soon  put  you  out  of  power  to  play  the 
spy,**  he  answered.     So  saying,  he  spat  in  her  face,  and  she 

1  S^btlbt,  Conies^  ii|  42  ;  Liit.  Oralis  23  ;  Tradithns  ei  SupersH- 
Iwns^  i,  109.  But  in  these  cases  the  operation  was  performed 
painlessly  enough,  for  the  victims  were  unaware  of  their  loss  until 
they  came  to  look  in  the  glass.  In  one  of  Prof.  Rhys*s  stones  the  eye 
is  pricked  with  a  ^een  rush.     K  Cymmrodor^  vi,  178. 

^  Hunt,  83.    See  also  Sdbillot,  i,  1 19.^ 

•  Kcighdcy,  310. 
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became  blind  on  the  spot^  A  Danish  story  also  relates 
that  a  midwife,  who  had  inadvertently  anointed  her  eyes  . 
with  the  salve  handed  to  her  by  the  elf-folk  for  the  usual 
purpose,  was  going  home  afterwards  and  passed  by  a  rye- 
field.  The  field  was  swarming  with  elves,  who  were  busy 
clipping  off  the  ears  of  rye.  Indignantly  she  cried  out, 
"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  The  little  people  thronged 
round  her,  and  angrily  answered :  "If  thou  canst  sec  us, 
thus  shalt  thou  be  served;*'  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  they  put  out  her  eyes.^    - 

Human  beings,  however,  betray  their  meddling  with 
fairy  ointment  in  other  ways  than  by  speech.  The  follow- 
ing curious  story  was  related  as  current  at  his  native  place, 
by  Dr.  Carr<5  of  St.  Jacut-dcla«Mer,  to  M.  ScbiUot  A 
fisherman  from  St.  Jacut  was  the  last  to  return  one  evening 
at  dusk  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  ;  and  as  he  w^alked 
along  the  wet  sand  of  the  seashore,  he  suddenly  came  upon 
a  number  of  sca*fairies  in  a  cavern,  talking  and  gesticu- 
lating with  vivacity,  though  he  could  not  hear  what  they 
said»  He  beheld  them  rub  their  eyes  and  bodies  with  a 
sort  of  pomade,  when,  lo  I  their  appearance  changed,  and 
they  were  enabled  to  walk  away  in  the  guise  of  ordinary 
women.  Hiding  carefully  behind  a  large  rock,  he  watched 
them  out  of  sight ;  and  then,  impelled  by  curiosity,  he 
made  straight  for  the  cave.  There  he  found  what  was  left  of 
the  pomade,  and  taking  a  little  on  his  finger,  he  smeared 
it  around  his  left  eye,  By  this  means  he  found  himself  able 
to  penetrate  the  various  disguises  assumed  by  the  fairies  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing  or  annoying  mankind.  He  recog- 
nised as  one  of  that  mischievous  race  a  beggar-woman 
whom  he  saw  a  few  days  afterwards  going  from  door  to 
door  demanding  charity.  He  saw  her  casting  spells  on 
certain  houses,  and  peering  eagerly  into  all,  as  if  she  were 

^  Reitue  des  Trad.  Pop,^  iii,  426. 

*  Thorpe,  ii,  129,  quoting  Thiele.  In  anolher  Danish  tale  given  on 
the  same  page,  tlie  woman's  blindness  is  atlnbuted  to  her  having 
divulged  what  she  had  seen  in  Fair>'land« 
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seeking  for  something  to  steal  He  distinguished,  too,  when 
out  in  his  boat,  fish  which  were  real  fish  from  fish  which 
were  in  reality  "  ladies  of  the  sea",  employed  in  entangling 
the  nets  and  playing  other  tricks  upon  the  seamen. 
Attending  the  fair  of  Ploubalay,  he  saw  several  elves  who 
had  assumed  the  shapes  of  fortune-tellers,  showmen,  or 
gamblers,  to  deceive  the  country  folk  ;  and  this  permitted 
him  to  keep  clear  of  their  temptations.  But  as  he  smiled 
to  himself  at  what  was  going  on  around  him,  some  of  the 
elves,  who  were  exhibiting  themselves  on  a  platform  in 
front  of  one  of  the  booths,  caught  sight  of  him  ;  and  he  saw 
by  the  anger  in  their  looks  that  they  had  divined  his  secret 
Before  he  had  time  to  fly,  one  of  them,  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow,  struck  his  clairvoyant  eye  with  a  stick  and  burst 
it.  That  is  what  happened  to  him  who  would  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  sca-fairics.^ 

Such  was  the  punishment  of  curiosity  ;  nor  is  it  by  fairies 
alone  that  curiosity  is  punished.  Cranmere  Pool  on  Dart- 
moor is,  we  are  told^  a  great  penal  settlement  for  refractory 
spirits.  Many  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are 
supposed  to  be  still  there  expiating  their  ghostly  pranks.  Of 
the  spirit  of  one  old  farmer  it  is  related  that  it  took  seven 
clergymen  to  secure  him.  They,  however,  succeeded  at| 
last  in  transferring  him  into  a  colt^  which  was  given  in 
charge  to  a  serv^ant-boy  with  directions  to  take  him  to 
Cranmere  Pool,  and  there  on  the  brink  of  the  pool  to  slip 
off  the  halter  and  return  instantly  without  looking  round. 
He  did  look  round,  in  spite  of  the  warning,  and  beheld  the 
colt  in  the  form  of  a  ball  of  fire  plunge  into  the  waten  But 
as  the  mysterious  beast  plunged  he  gave  the  lad  a  partinj 
kick,  which  knocked  out  one  of  his  eyes,  just  as  the^ 
Calender  was  deprived  of  his  eye  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Still  worse  was  the  fate  that  overtook  a  woman,  who,  at 
midnight  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  all  water  is  turned  into 
wine,  was  foolhardy  enough  to  go  to  a  well  As  she  bent 
over  it  to  draw,  one  came  and  plucked  out  her  eye,  saying : 
»  S^illoti  LUL  Orale^  24* 
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**  All  water  is  winCt 
And  thy  two  eyes  are  mine/* 

A  variant  of  the  story  relates  that  the  woman  herself  dis- 
appeared, and  gives  the  rhyme  as 

"  All  water  is  wine, 
And  what  is  thereby  is  mine/'^ 

It  IS  thus  obviously  a  common  belief  that  supernatural 
beings,  without  distinction,  dislike  being  watched,  and  are 
only  willing  to  be  manifested  to  humanity  at  their  own 
pleasure  and  for  their  own  purposes.  In  the  stories  of  the 
magical  ointment  it  is  not  so  much  the  theft  as  the  con- 
travention of  the  implicit  prohibition  against  prying  into 
fairy  business  that  rouses  elfin  anger.  This  will  appear 
more  clearly  from  the  fuller  consideration  of  cases  like 
those  mentioned  in  the  !ast  paragraph,  in  which  punish- 
ment follows  directly  upon  the  act  of  spying.  In  North- 
amptonshire, we  learn  that  a  man  whose  house  was  fre- 
quented by  fairies,  and  who  had  received  many  favours 
from  them,  became  smitten  %vith  a  violent  desire  to 
behold  his  invisible  benefactors.  Accordingly,  he  one 
night  stationed  himself  behind  a  knot  in  the  door,  which 
divided  the  living-room  of  his  cottage  from  the  sleeping- 
apartment.  True  to  their  custom,  the  elves  came  to  disport 
themselves  on  his  carefully-swept  hearth,  and  to  render  to 
the  household  their  usual  good  offices.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  man  glanced  upon  them  than  he  became  blind  ;  and  so 
provoked  were  the  fairies  at  this  breach  of  hospitality  that 
they  deserted  his  dwelling,  and  never  more  returned  to  if'^ 
In  Southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  a  mysterious  lady 
known  as  Dame  Berchta  is  reputed  to  be  abroad  on 
Twelfth  Night.  She  is  doubtless  the  relic  of  a  heathen 
goddess,  one  of  whose  attributes  was  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  and  as  such  she  is  followed  by  a  band  of 

"Choice  Notes,"   Folk*Lor€^  170;  Thorpe,   Northern  Mytho- 
hgy,  Ui,  8. 

*  Sternberg,  132.     See  also  Thorpe,  lyp.  dL^  ii,  12. 
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children.  For  her  the  peasants  on  Twelfth  Night  set  a 
repast,  of  which,  if  she  be  pleased,  she  and  her  troop  par- 
take. A  servant  boy  at  a  peasant's  farm  in  the  Tyrol  on 
one  such  occasion  perceived  Lady  Berchta*s  approach, 
and  hid  himself  behind  the  kneading-trough  to  watch  what 
she  would  do.  She  immediately  became  aware  of  his 
presence  as  he  peeped  through  a  chink,  and  called  to  one 
of  her  children  to  go  and  stop  that  chink.  The  child  went 
and  blew  into  it,  and  the  boy  became  stark-blind.  Thus 
he  continued  for  a  year,  nor  could  any  doctor  help  him, 
until  an  old  experienced  man  advised  him  to  go  to  the 
same  place  on  the  following  Twelfth-tide,  and,  falling 
down  on  his  knees  behind  the  kneading-trough,  to  bewail 
his  curiosity.  He  accordingly  did  so.  Dame  Berchta 
came  again,  and  taking  pity  on  hiai,  commanded  one  of 
her  children  to  restore  his  sight.  The  child  went  and 
blew  once  more  through  the  chink,  and  the  boy  saw. 
Berchta,  however,  and  her  weird  troop  he  saw  not ;  but 
the  food  set  out  for  them  had  disappeared. 

The  tradition  of  the  goddess  Hertha  lingered  until  re- 
cently, and  perchance  lingers  still,  in  the  island  of  Riigen, 
She  had  her  dwelling,  it  is  believed,  in  the  Herthaburg ; 
and  often  yet,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  out  of  the  forest 
which  enfolds  that  hill,  a  fair  lady  comes  surrounded  by 
her  maids  to  bathe  in  the  lake  at  its  foot  After  awhile 
they  emerge  from  the  waters,  and,  wrapt  again  in  their  long 
white  veils,  they  vanish  flickering  among  the  trees.  But  to  ^ 
the  belated  wanderer,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  looks  upon 
this  scene,  it  is  a  vision  of  dread  ;  for  he  is  drawn  by  irre- 
sistible might  to  the  lake  wherein  the  white  lady  is  bathing, 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  its  depths.  And  it  is  said  that  every 
year  the  lady  must  lure  one  unhappy  mortal  into  the 
flood.^    So  in  the  classic  mythology,  if  Ovid  report  aright, 

*  Von  Alpenberg,  63.  Sec  a  similar  story  in  Grimm's  Teui, 
Mythology^  276,  from  U6mer*s  **  Folk-talcs  of  the  Orlagau**.  In  the 
latter  casct  howeverj  the  punishment  seems  to  have  been  inflicted  for 
jeering.  '^  Jahn,  177,  quoting  Temme's  Volkssagen, 
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Action  met  the  fearful  fate  of  transformation  into  a  stag 
by  "gazing  on  divinity  disrobed'',  and  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  his  own  hounds.  Hertha  was,  indeed,  according  to 
Tacitus,  more  terrible  than  Diana,  since  death  was  the 
penalty  even  when  duty  called  her  slaves  to  the  awful 
sight 

These  traditions  lead  us  naturally  to  the  legend  of  Lady 
Godiva.  As  generally  told  to-day,  that  legend  bears  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  foregoing  stories  ;  but 
there  seems  some  difficulty  in  classing  it  with  them, 
because  Peeping  Tom  is  wanting  in  the  most  ancient 
version  known  to  us. 

Godiva,  properly  Godgifu,  was  an  undoubted  historical 
personage,  the  wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  and 
mother  of  the  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  and  of  Edith,  wife 
first  of  Gruffydd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  and  afterwards 
of  King  Harold  the  Second.  The  earliest  mention  of  her 
famous  ride  through  Coventry  is  by  Roger  of  Wendover, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  thereabout  after  her  death. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows :  **  The  countess 
Godiva,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  God's  mother,  longing  to 
frte  the  town  of  Coventry  from  the  oppression  of  a  heavy 
toll,  often  with  urgent  prayers  besought  her  husband,  that 
from  regard  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  mother,  he  would  free 
the  town  from  that  service,  and  from  all  other  heavy 
burdens  ;  and  when  the  earl  sharply  rebuked  her  for 
foolishly  asking  what  was  so  much  to  his  damage,,  and 
always  forbade  her  evermore  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject ;  and  while  she,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  woman's 
pertinacity,  never  ceased  to  exasperate  her  husband  on  that 
matter,  he  at  last  made  her  this  answer:  *  Mount  your 
horse,  and  ride  naked  before  all  the  people,  through  the 
market  of  the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  on 
your  return  you  shall  have  your  request/  '  On  which 
Godiva  replied, '  But  will  you  give  me  permission  if  I  am 
wilUng  to  do  it  ?'      '  1   will;    said   he.      Whereupon   the 
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countess,  beloved  of  God,  loosed  her  hair  and  let  down  her 
tresses,  which  covered  the  whole  of  her  body  like  a  veil, 
and  then  mounting  her  horse  and  attended  by  two  knights, 
she  rode  through  the  market-place  without  being  seen, 
except  her  fair  legs  ;  and  having  completed  the  journey,  she 
returned  with  gladness  to  her  astonished  husband,  and 
obtained  of  him  what  she  had  asked,  for  Earl  Lcofric  freed  : 
the  town  of  Coventry  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  afore- 
said service,  and  confirmed  what  he  had  done  by  a  charter.'*^ 
The  modern  version  adds,  in  the  Laureate's  words : 

**  And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear» 
Peep'd — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will, 
Were  shrivell'd  into  darkness  in  his  head, 
And  dropt  before  him.     So  the  Powers  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  canceled  a  sense  misused/' 

It  is  not  mybusiness  now^  to  prove  that  the  legend  is  untrue 
in  fact,  or  I  should  insist,  first,  that  its  omission  by  previous 
writers,  who  refer  both  to  Lcofric  and  Godgifu  and  their 
various  good  deeds,  is  strong  negative  testimony  against 
it ;  and  I  should  show,  from  a  calculation  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  and  founded  on  the  record  of  Domes- 
day Book,  that  the  population  of  Coventry  in  Leofric's 
time  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  three  hundred  and  fifty 
souls,  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  servitude,  and 
dwelling  probably  in  wooden  hovels  each  of  a  single  story, 
with  a  door,  but  no  window.^  Nobody,  however,  now 
asserts  that  Roger  of  Wendover's  narrative  is  to  be  taken 
seriously.  What  therefore  I  want  to  point  out  in  it  is,  that 
Godgifu's  bargain  was,  that  she  should  ride  naked  befon 
all  the  people.  And  this  is  what  the  historian  understands 
her  to  have  done  ;  for  he  states  that  she  rode  through  the 

Roger  of  Wendover*s  Flowers  of  History^  sub  ann&  io57»  I 
quote  from  Dr,  Giles*  translation. 

-  See  his  Presidential  Address  to  ihe  Warwickshire  Naturalists' 
and  Archaeologists'  Field  Club,  1886. 
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market-place  without  being  seen,  except  lu^r  fair  legs,  all 
the  rest  of  her  body  being  covered  by  her  hair  like  a  veil. 
He  tells  us  nothing  about  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
to  keep  within  doors  ;  and  of  course  Peeping  Tom  is  an 
impossibility  in  this  version  of  the  tale. 

Coventry  has  for  generations  honoured  its  benefactress 
by  a  periodical  procession,  wherein  she  is  represented  by  a 
girl  dressed  as  nearly  like  the  countess  on  her  ride  as  the 
manners  of  the  day  have  permitted.  When  this  procession 
was  first  instituted,  is  unknown.  The  earliest  mention  of 
It  seems  to  be  in  the  year  1678.  Its  object  then  was  to 
proclaim  the  Great  Fair,  and  Lady  Godiva  was  merely  an 
incident  in  it  The  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  contain  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Coventry  by  the 
"captain,  lieutenant,  and  ancient'*  of  the  military  company 
of  Norwich  who  travelled  in  the  Midland  Counties  in  August 
1634,  These  tourists  describe  St.  Mary's  Hall  as  adorned 
at  the  upper  end  '*  with  rich  hangings^  and  all  about  with 
ayre  pictures,  one  more  especially  of  a  noble  lady  (the 
Lady  Godiva)  whose  memory  they  have  cause  not  to  forget, 
for  that  shee  purchased  and  redeem*d  their  lost  infringed 
liberties  and  ffreedomes,  and  obtain'd  remission  of  heavy 
tributes  imposed  upon  them  by  undertaking  a  hard  and 
unseemly  task,  w'ch  was  to  ride  naked  openly  at  high  noone 
day  through  the  city  on  a  milk  white  steed,  w*ch  she 
willingly  performed^  according  to  her  lord's  strict  injunction. 
It  may  be  very  well  discussed  heere  whether  his  hatred  or 
her  love  exceeded.  Her  fay  re  long  hayre  did  much  offend 
the  wanton's  glancing  eye."  In  this  record  we  have  no 
additional  fact  except  the  mention  of  "  high  noone  day"  as 
the  time  of  the  journey  ;  for  the  allusion  to  "  the  wanton's 
glancing  eye'*  is  too  vague  to  be  interpreted  of  Peeping 
Tom,  and  the  writer  does  not  refer  to  any  commemorative 
procession.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  carnival  times 
of  Charles  the  Second  both  begot  the  procession  and 
tacked  Peeping  Tom  to  the  legend.  But  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  procession   is  as  old   as  the  fair,  which  was  held 
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under  a  charter  of  Henry  the  Third »  granted  in  1217. 
Such  pageants  were  not  uncommon  m  municipal  life,  and 
were  everywhere  to  the  taste  of  the  people.  Whether 
Lady  Godiva  was  a  primitive  part  of  it  is  another  question  : 
there  seems  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  she  was, 
since  the  legend  was  then  current  Much  more  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  episode  of  Peeping  Tom,  Looking  out  of 
a  house  at  the  corner  of  Smithford  Street  is  a  wooden 
figure  called  by  the  name  of  the  notorious  tailor.  It  is  in 
reality  a  statue  of  a  man  in  armour,  dating  no  further  back 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  and  it  could  not 
have  been  appropriated  to  its  present  purpose  until  its 
original  design  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  incongruity  of 
its  costume  passed  unrecognised.  This  is  said  ^to  have 
been  in  1678,  when  a  figure,  identified  with  the  one  in 
question,  was  put  up  in  Grey  Friars  Lane  by  Alderman 
Owen.^ 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  may  have  been 
from  the  first  more  than  one  version  of  the  legend,  and 
that  a  version  rejected  by,  or  perhaps  unknown  to,  Roger 
of  Wendover  and  the  writers  who  followed  him  may  have 
always  included  the  order  to  the  inhabitants  to  keep  within 
doors,  of  which  Peeping  Tom  would  seem  to  be  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  evidence 
on  this  point ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  becomes  of  importance 
to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  traditions  in  other  places 
from  which  we  may  reason.  In  the  History  of  Gloucester- 
shire^ printed  by  Samuel  Rudder  of  Cirencester  in  1779, 
wc  read  that  the  parishioners  of  St.  Briavels,  hard  by  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  ^*  have  a  custom  of  distributing  yearly 
upon  Whitsunday,  after  divine  service,  pieces  of  bread  and 
cheese  to  the  congregation  at  church,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  which  every  householder  in  the  parish  pays  a  penny  to 

»  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins,  F.S.A,,  and  also  through 
him  to  Mr,  William  George  Fretton,  F.S.A.,  for  the  local  information 
in  this  paragraph,  and  for  much  trouble  which  they  have  kindly  taken 

on  my  behalf. 
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Nights  rejected  on  moral  grounds  by  Lane  and  translated 
by  Burton,  a  dervish  relates  that  he  chanced  one  Friday 
to  enter  the  city  of  Bassorah,  and  found  the  streets  deserted. 
The  shops  were  open,  but  neither  man  nor  woman,  ^irl  nor 
boy,  dog  nor  cat  was  to  be  seen.  By-and-bye  he  heard  a 
sound  of  drums,  and  hiding  himself  in  a  coffee-house,  he 
looked  out  through  a  crevice  and  saw  forty  pairs  of  slave 
girls,  with  uncovered  heads  and  faces  displayed,  come 
walking  through  the  market,  and  in  their  midst  a  lady 
riding  unveiled  and  adorned  with  gold  and  gems.  In 
front  of  her  was  a  damsel  bearing  in  baldric  a  great  sword 
with  haft  of  emerald  and  tassels  of  jewel-encrusted  gold. 
Pausing  close  to  the  dervish,  the  lady  said  to  her  maidens  : 
*'  I  hear  a  noise  of  somewhat  within  yonder  shop  ;  so  do  ye 
search  it,  lest  haply  there  be  one  hidden  there,  with  intent 
to  enjoy  a  look  at  us  whilst  we  have  our  faces  unveiled." 
Accordingly  they  searched  the  shop  opposite  the  coffee- 
house, and  brought  forth  a  man.  At  the  lady*s  command 
the  damsel  with  the  sword  smote  off  his  head,  and  leaving 
the  corpse  lying  on  the  ground^  the  procession  swept  on. 
It  turned  out  th'at  the  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  jeweller  to 
whom  the  King  of  Bassorah  was  desirous  of  granting  a 
boon,  and  at  her  request  the  boon  obtained  was  a  proclam- 
ation commanding  that  all  the  townsfolk  should  every 
Friday  enter  the  mosques  two  hours  before  the  hour  of 
prayer,  so  that  none  might  abide  in  the  town,  great  or 
small,  unless  they  were  in  the  mosques  or  in  the  houses 
with  the  doors  locked  upoo  them  ;  but  all  the  shops  were 
to  be  left  open.  Then  the  lady  had  permission  to  ride  with 
her  slave-women  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  none 
were  to  look  on  her  from  window  or  lattice  ;  and  everyone 
whom  she  found  abroad  she  was  at  liberty  to  kill.'  A 
similar  incident  is  related  in  the  life  of  Kurroglii^  the 
robber-poet  of  Persia,  where  a  beautiful  princess  passes  in 
state  through  the  bazaars  every  Friday  on  her  way  to  the 

*  Burton's  Arabian  Nights^  ix,  255. 
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mosque,  while  all  the   men  are   banished,^     Here,  again, 
someone  was  of  course  fouod  playing  the  spy* 

A  version  of  the  incident,  which  can  be  traced  much 
further  back  in  literary  form  than  either  of  the  foregoing* 
occurs  in  the  Ardshi-Bordshi,  This  book  is  a  Mongolian 
recension  of  a  Sanskrit  collection  of  stories  concerning 
Vikram^ditya,  a  monarch  who,  if  he  ever  lived,  seems  to 
have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  celebrated,  like  Solomon,  for  his  wisdom  and  his 
might  ;  and  his  name  became  the  centre  of  a  vast  accretion 
of  legends.  Some  of  these  legends  were .  translated  into 
Mongolian  late  in  the  middle  ages,  and  formed  a  small 
collection  called  after  Ardshi-Bordshi,  the  nominal  hero. 
In  the  story  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention,  a  certain 
king  has  a  daughter  bearing  the  name  of  Sunshine,  of 
whom  he  was  so  jealous  that  if  anyone  looked  upon  her 
his  ^yz^  were  put  out,  and  the  man  who  entered  her  apart- 
ments had  his  legs  broken.  Naturally,  the  young  lady  got 
tired  of  being  thus  immured,  and  complained  to  her  father 
that*  as  she  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  man  or  beast, 
the  time  hung  heavily  on  her  hands  ;  and  she  begged  him 
to  let  her  go  out  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  and  look 
about  her  The  king  agreed  to  this  ;  but,  the  sly  old  rascal ! 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  gratify  his 
daughter's  longing  for  masculine  converse.  Wherefore  he 
issued  a  decree  that  all  objects  for  sale  were  to  be  exposed 
openly  to  the  view,  all  cattle  to  be  left  indoors,  the  men 
and  women  were  to  withdraw  into  their  houses  and  close 
their  doors  and  windows,  and  if  anyone  came  forth  he 
should  be  severely  punished.  On  the  appointed  day.  Sun- 
shine, surrounded  by  her  ladies,  and  seated  in  a  brand *ncw 
chariot,  drove  through  the  town,  and  viewed  the  merchan- 
dise and  goods  exposed  for  sale*  The  king  had  a  minister, 
named  Moon,  who  could  not  restrain  his  curiosity ;  and  he 

*  Burtons  Suppiemeniai  M^AiSf  iii,  570  (Appendix  by  Mr»  W.  A. 
Clouston),  Kurroglu  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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peeped  at  her  from  a  balcony.  The  princess,  as  he  did  so, 
caught  sight  of  him  and  made  signs  to  him,  which  were 
interpreted  by  the  penetration  of  his  wife  to  be  an  invitation 
to  meet  her  clandestinely.  The  wife  hardly  displayed  what 
most  ladies  would  deem  "a  proper  spirit"  in  advising 
compliance ;  and  the  consequence  of  taking  that  advice 
would  have  been  serious  trouble  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  princess,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ready  wit  of  the  two 
women,  who  got  over  the  dffficulty  by  contriving  an 
ingenious  equivocation  not  unknown  in  other  stories,  by 
which  the  princess  cleared  herself  and  her  lover  on 
oath.^ 

It  is  true  that  in  these  tales  the  lady  who  rides  forth  is 
not  naked  ;  but  to  ride  openly  and  unveiled  would  be 
thought  almost  as  immodest  in  countries  where  strict 
seclusion  is  imposed  upon  women.  We  have  therefore 
tales  including  the  Peeping  Tom  incident,  from  sources 
unknown  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Coventry  legend  had  certainly  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment And  the  incident  appears  so  obvious  a  corollary  to 
the  central  thought  of  Lady  Godiva's  adventure  that  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  have  required  centuries  for  its  ev^olution. 
There  is,  however,  an  Indian  legend  from  which  the 
incident  in  question  is  absent  It  is  related  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Chamba  were  under  the  necessity  of  digging 
a  canal  for  irrigation,  but  when  it  was  dug,  owing  to  the 
enchantments  of  an  evil  spirit,  not  a  drop  of  water  could 
be  got  to  flow  along  its  course.  A  magician  at  last  found 
out  that  the  spell  could  be  dissolved  if  the  beautiful  and 
virtuous  young  princess   of  Chamba  would   consent    to 


*  This  story  is  edited  by  Jiilg  in  Mongolian  and  German  (Innsbriack, 
1867).  Miss  Busk  gives  a  free  adaptation  rather  than  a  translation  of 
the  German  version,  in  Sa^as  from  the  Far  Easf,  315,  Prof.  De 
Gubernatis,  Zoological  Mythology^  i,  138,  of  course  interprets  it  as  a 
sun-myth— an  interpretation  to  which  the  names  Sunshine  and  Moon, 
and  the  date  of  the  adventure  (ilie  fifteenth  of  the  month),  lend 
themselves. 
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traverse  a  given  distance  of  the  plain  entirely  naked,  in 
full  view  of  the  populace,  and  to  lose  her  head  when  the 
journey  was  accomplished.  After  much  hesitation,  her 
compassion  triumphed  over  her  shame,  and  she  undertook 
the  task.  But  lo !  as  she  advanced,  a  thick  line  of  young 
trees  arose  to  right  and  left,  completely  hiding  her  from 
cynical  eyes.  And  the  shady  canal  is  shown  to-day  by 
the  good  people  of  Chamba  as  one  of  the  most  authentic 
monuments  of  their  history.* 

Before  leaving  the  East,  let  me  advert  to  a  curious  re- 
ligious ceremony  which  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
legend  under  discussion.  A  potent  spell  to  bring  rain  was 
reported  as  actually  practised  during  the  Gorakhpur  famine 
of  1873-4.  It  consisted  of  a  gang  of  women  stripping 
themselves  perfectly  naked,  and  going  out  by  night  to  drag 
the  plough  across  a  field.  The  men  were  kept  carefully 
out  of  the  way,  as  it  was  believed  that  peeping  by  them 
would  not  only  vitiate  the  spell,  but  bring  trouble  on  the 
village*  It  would  not  be  a  long  step  from  this  belief  to  a 
story  in  which  peeping  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
with  disastrous  effects,  either  to  the  village^  or  (by  favour  of 
the  deities  intended  to  be  propitiated)  to  the  culprit  him- 
self. If  we  seek  further  analogue  in  India,  we  learn  that  at 
the  festival  of  the  local  goddess  in  the  village  of  Scrur,  in 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  the  third  and  fourth  days 
are  devoted  to  private  offerings.  Many  women,  we  are 
told,  on  these  days  walk  naked  to  the  temple  in  fulfilment 
of  vows,  "  but  they  were  covered  with  leaves  and  boughs 
of  trees,  and  surrounded  by  their  female  relations  and 
friends.**^  The  performance  of  religious  rites  by  women 
alone,  when  men  are  required  under  heavy  penalties  to 
absent  themselves,  is,  indeed,  not  very  uncommon  in  savage 
life  ;  and  probably  a  little  search  would  discover  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  world  many  such  as  the  foregoing.     In  all 

*  Tour  du  Monde^  xxi,  342,  quoted  by  Liebrecht,  op,  ciL^  105. 
^  Panjab  Notes  and  Qjueri^s^  iii,  41,  J15. 
^  Journal  EUmoL  Soc.  London^  N.S.,  i,  98. 
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countries  ceremonies  of  a  special  character  are  frequently 
dramatic.  They  represent,  or  are  beheved  to  represent, 
actions  of  the  deities  in  whose  honour  they  are  per- 
formed. The  Coventry  procession  is  admittedly  a  repre^ 
sentation  of  Godgifu's  ride.  It  is  not  now  connected 
with  any  professed  act  of  worship,  but  may  it  not 
be  the  long-descended  relic  of  some  such  observance 
as  those  I  have  just  described  ?  There  does  not  appear 
from  Rudder's  account  to  have  been,  in  his  time  at 
least,  any  pageant  at  St  Briavels  commemorative  of 
the  achievement  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  parishioners 
reckoned  themselves  to  owe  their  privileges,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  trace  one  by  local  inquiries.  But  the  tradi- 
tion is  there  unmistakably  connected  with  a  religious  and 
social  rite.  The  distribution  of  food  on  a  day  of  high 
and  holy  festival  in  thj  church  to  the  congregation,  and 
paid  for  by  a  levy  upon  every  householder  in  the  parish,  can 
point  to  nothing  else  than  a  feast  of  the  whole  community 
as  a  solemn  act  of  worship.  The  point  requiring  elucidation 
is  the  intimate  relation  of  this  feast  with  a  story  apparently 
so  irrelevant  as  that  of  the  countess's  ride.  To  explain  this, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  feast  was  only  part — doubtless 
the  concluding  part — of  a  ceremony,  and  that  the  former 
portion  was  a  procession,  of  w^hich  the  central  figure  was 
identical  with  that  familiar  to  us  at  Coventry.  But  such  a 
procession,  terminating  in  a  sacred  feast,  would  have  had 
no  meaning  if  the  naked  lady  represented  a  creature  merely 
of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis 
that  she  was  the  goddess  of  a  heathen  cult,  such  as  Hertha 
(or  Ncrthus),  whose  periodical  progress  among  her  subject 
tribes  is  described  by  Tacitus,^  and  yet  survives  in  the 
folk-lore  of  Riigcn.  Now  the  historian  tells  us  that 
Hertha  was  Mother  Earth,  the  goddess  of  the  soil,  whose 
yearly  celebration  would  appropriately  take  place  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer.      To  her  the  produce  of  the  land^ 


^  Gertnania^  c*  40  ;  cf.  c.  9* 
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would  be  ascribed  ;  and  in  her  name  and  by  her  permission 
would  all  agricultural  operations  be  performed.  Such  a 
goddess  it  is  who  must  have  been  honoured  by  the  cere- 
monies already  noticed  in  India,  and  to  such  a  goddess  we 
may  readily  believe  would  be  ascribed  the  privilege  of  cut- 
ting wood.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  this  that  the  payment 
by  every  household  at  St  Briavels  should  be  made  to  the 
warden  of  the  forest,  and  that  it  should  be  spent  by  him 
on  the  goddess's  festival  Whether  the  tolls  and  burdens 
vaguely  referred  to  by  Roger  of  Wendover  were  of  an 
equivalent  character  we  can  only  surmise. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
legend  and  procession  of  Lady  Godiva  are  survivals  of  a 
pagan  belief  and  worship  located  at  Coventry ;  that  the 
legend  was  concerned  with  a  being  awful  and  mysterious 
as  Dame  Bcrchta,  or  Hertha  herself ;  and  that  the  incident 
of  Peeping  Tom,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
in  its  favour,  was  from  the  first,  or  at  all  events  from 
an  early  date,  part  of  the  story.  The  evidence  upon 
which  these  conclusions  rest  may  be  shortly  recapitulated 
thus : — 

1.  The  absence  of  historical  foundation  for  the  tradition. 

2.  The  close  resemblance  between  the  tradition  and 
other  stories  which  unquestionably  deal  with  heathen 
goddesses. 

3.  The  equally  close  analogy  between  the  procession  and 
that  described  in  Eastern  stories,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
could  not  have  reached  England  at  the  latest  period  when 
the  procession  could  possibly  have  been  instituted  ;  and 
between  the  procession  and  certain  heathen  rites  practised 
not  only  in  the  East,  but  as  near  home  as  Germany, 

4.  The  connection  between  the  analogous  legend  at  St 
Briavels  and  the  remains  of  a  sacred  communal  feast  that 
can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  degraded  remnant  of 
a  pagan  observance. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  refer  to  the  mysteries  of  Demeter, 
equated  by  many  writers  with  Tacitus'  account  of  the  wor- 
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ship  of  Hertha  and  another  goddess  whom  he  calls  Isis. 
To  argue  from  them,  tempting  though  it  is,  would  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  too  much  debatable  matter. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  rely  on  parallels  not  so  readily 
disputed. 

E.  Sidney  Haktland. 
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IL  y  a  quelqucs  annt^^cs,  en  fcuillctant  I'ceiivre  clu  po^tc 
peintrc  Gabriel  Dante  Rossettu  je  fiis  frappe  d'un 
dessin  Strange ;  un  couple  (costume  florentin  renaissance) 
rencontre  au  coin  d*un  bois  un  couple  qui  lui  ressemble 
traits  pour  traits,  mais  entourc*  d*une  ligrie  de  feu  qui 
annonce  qu'il  n'appartient  pas  k  ce  monde:  la  femmc, 
affol^e  de  peur,  tombe  dans  !es  bras  dc  Thomme,  qui  lui- 
meme  recule  terrifi*^ :  la  sc^ne  est  intitult^e  How  they  mci 
tlumselvcs  (Comment  ils  se  rencontrerent  eux-mt^mes).  Dcs 
personnes,  qui  avaient  connu  intimement  Rossetti,  ne 
parent  me  donner  d'cxplicatlon  sur  le  sujet  et  I'intention 
de  l^ceuvre. 

M.  Barth,  a  qui  je  montrai  le  dessin  et  demandai  s*il 
connaissait  quelque  k^gendc  analogue,  me  dit  qu'en  Alsace 
rencontrer  son  ombre  est  signe  de  mort  II  m*envoie  k  ce 
sujet  des  documents  des  plus  intt^ressants  que  je  ne  puis 
mieux  faire  que  de  communiquer  a  Folk-Lore ^  et  qui 
s'etcndent  au  double  cycle  des  apparitions  de  Thomme  a 
lui-mcmc  et  de  Thomme  k  autruL  Je  lui  passe  done  la 
parole :  j'ajouterai  seulement,  pour  completer  tout  ce  que 
j*ai  i  dire  des  apparitions  du  premier  genre,  cclles  de 
rhomme  a  lui-memc,  qu'il  y  a  un  cxemple  illustre  en  Angle- 
terre  correspondant  au  cas  du  relieur  de  Strasbourg :  c*est 
oelui  de  Shelley.  Shelley,  quelques  jours  avant  sa  mort, 
en  se  promenant,  rencontra  sa  propre  image,  qui  lui  de- 
manda:  "How  long  do  you  mean  to  be  content?**  {Lettre  de 
Mrs.  Sfulley  d  Mrs*  Gisborne^  ii  aout  1822.*)    Est-ce  dans 

'  Vers  le  meme  dpoque,  Shelley  avail  apparu  e^alement  ^  son  amie 
Mrs.  Williams,  autre  signe  de  mort  {meme  Lettre)*  Ceci  rentre  d.ins 
le  second  ordre  de  traditions  racont^es  par  M,  Bartli. 
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\q  folk-lore  anglais,  ou  ailleurs,  que  Shelley  s'dtait  priJpard 
k  ces  visions,  qui  le  hantaient  depuis  longtemps,  car  on  les 
retrouve  dijk  dans  son  Pmmetheus  Unbound : 

"  Ere  Babylon  was  dust, 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dear  child, 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw/' 

James  Darmsteter, 


"  S'apparattre  k  soi-meme,  se  voir  soi-m6me'*  {sich 
selbscht  erschiene^  sich  selbscht  selm^),  passe  en  Alsace  pour 
le  pr&age  infaillible  d'une  nnort  prochaine.  Le  fait  suivant, 
arrive  il  y  a  quelque  quarantc-scpt  ans  et  dont  je  garantis 
la  parfaite  authenticity,  est  on  bon  cxcmple  des  rccits  assez 
nombreux  qui  courent  4  ce  sujet  et  qui  se  ressemblent  tous 
quant  aux  circonstances  essentielles, 

Un  relieur  de  Strasbourg,  du  nom  de  K-^ — -,  homme 
jeune  et  robustc,  ct  que  jc  ne  sachc  pas  avoir  €l€  particu- 
litrement  superstitieux,  revenait  d*un  incendie  oii  il  s'etait 
fort  (^chaufTt*.  Voulant  se  d(5saltt3rer,  il  descendit  4  la  cave 
pour  tirer  une  canette  de  vin  ;  quand,  en  ouvrant  la  porte 
du  r^duit,  il  s'aper^ut  lui-meme,  accroupi  devant  le  ton- 
neau  et  tirant  du  vin.  A  son  approche,  le  spectre  tourna 
la  tete  de  son  c6t6,  le  regarda  d'un  air  indiflTt^rent,  ct  dis- 
paruL  La  vision  n'avait  durd  qu'un  instant  II  rcmonta 
p&le  et  chancelant  Le  soir  meme  il  fut  pris  de  frissons,  se 
mit  au  lit  et  mourut  peu  de  jours  apres,  emport^  par  une 
fi^vre  aigua 

J  ^ignore  quelle  explication  on  donne  de  cette  sorte  de 
d^doublement.  du  moi  ;  je  crois  m^me  qu*on  n*en  donne 
aucune  ;  mais  il  est  certain  qu  on  ne  le  rcgarde  pas  comme 
un  simple  fait  d 'hallucination. 

II  y  a  un  lien  ^troit  entre  cette  croyance  et  d*autres  qui, 

ApremiLTe  vue  du  moins,  s'accordent  mieux  avec  les  notions 

4t  la  psychologic  vulgaire.     *'  Se  voir  soi-meme"  est  un 

*  C'est-2i-dire,  sick  stlbsi  erscheineUt  sich  selbst  seken. 
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fait  rare.     Rien  de  plus  frequent,  au  contraire,  que  Tappa- 
rition  d'un  mourant  i  une  autre  personne.     Dans  ce  cas, 
I'apparition  proprement  dite  est  tr^s  souvent  remplac^e  par 
quelqu*autre  manifestation  nayst^rieuse,  par  un  bruit  insolite^ 
Strange,  par  la  chute  ou  la  rupture  inexplicable  d'un  objet, 
surtout  si  cet  objet  est  en  quelque  rapport  avec  le  mourant, 
s'il  lui  appartient  ou  s'il  a  6i6  donni  par  lui.   Tous  ces  faits 
sont  exprimt^s  par  la  locution  stc/i  erjjaPe^^  **  se  montrer,  se 
mani fester/*  qui  ne  s*eniploie  que  dans  ce  sens-la.     On  les 
distingue  du   simple  pressentiment,  de  la  preoccupation 
sans  motif  assignable  que  pcut   nous  causer  un  absent 
Ces  derniers  faits  s'expriment  par  des  locutions  telles  que 
/  /md  kenn  rut  mi  k'hett?  **  je  n*avais  plus  de  repos,"  ou 
SJiett  nir  kenn  rtu  m/  gelosse?  **  cela  ne  me  laissait  plus 
de  repos "  en  employant  la  tournure  neutre  et  en  <Jvitant 
surtout  d'attribuer  directement  le  fait  k  la  personne   en 
question.      lis  sont  consid^r^s  comme  I'indice  d'un  danger 
grave  encouru  par  cette  personne  en  ce  m^me   moment, 
mais  auquel  il  peut  encore  y  avoir  remede  ;  tandis  que  le 
fait  d*apparaitre  ou  de  se  manifester  par  quelqu'autre  signe 
sensible,  est  un  arret  de  mort  sans  appel.     Cclui  qui  "  se 
montre*'  se  meurt  ou  vient  de  mourir.       En  g^ni^ral,  ces 
manifestations  sont  consid^rdes  comme  se  produisant  d'une 
fa^on  inconsciente  :  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  actes  resultant  d'une 
vofont^   determinde  du   mourant       On   raconte   bien   de 
diverses  fa^ons  Thistoire  de  deux  amis  qui,  eo  se  sdparant, 
se  seratent   promis   reciproquement    que    le   premier  qui 
viendrait  k  mourir  le  ferait  savoir  a  Tautre  par  un  sjgne 
convenu.     Mais  je  doute  qu*aucune  des  variantes  de  cette 
anecdote,  d'ailleurs  fort  rdpandue^  soit  originale  chez  nous. 
Tout  ce  que  nos  rticits  vraiment  authentiques  s'attachent 
i  constater,  c*est  qu  au  moment  m<§me,  le  mourant  t^tait 
vivement  pr^occupt^  de  la  personne  i  laquelle  il  s*est  mani- 
festd     II  est  k  supposer  que  s'ils  ^taient  en  gifn^ral  plus 
v^ridiques  ou  plus  exacts,  ils  constateraient  plus  fr^quem- 

*  Sick  erscheinen.  >  Teh  kntle  keine  Ruhc  mehr^ 

*  Es  lUss  mir  kiine  Ruhe  mehr. 
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ment  chez  ccttc  dcrnierc  une  pri^occupation  non  moins 
vive*  Mais  c*est  li  une  circonstancc  qu'ils  nc  reltvent  que 
rarement :  presque  toujours  les  faits  en  question  sont 
representees  comme  s'etant  produits  k  rimproviste.  Fort 
nombreux  autrefois,  ces  rc*cits  commenccnt  a  sc  perdre. 
Les  v^cux  s*oublient  et  il  n*en  vient  plus  de  nouveaux,  II 
doit  pourtant  encore  s'en  trouver  dans  la  plupart  des  families 
d'Alsace  oil  il  y  a  des  souvenirs  remontant  a  trois  ouquatre 
generations.  Comitie  specimen  du  genre,  je  donne  le 
suivant,  parce  que,  de  meme  que  pour  le  premier,  je  puis  en 
affirmcr  la  parfaite  authenticity.  La  personne,  morte  depuis 
longtcmps^  4  qui  le  fait  est  arrive  et  de  qui  je  le  tiens 
directcment,  etait  incapable,  je  ne  dirai  pas  de  mentir^  mais 
d'ajouter  quoique  cc  soit  k  la  stricte  verite,  Jc  dois  ajouter 
que,  tr^s  intelligcntc,  joignant  a  une  grandc  picte  beaucoup 
de  fermete  d'esprit  et  de  caractere,  cllc  n'ajoutait  que 
mediocrement  foi  a  cette  sorte  d'histoires,  sans,  toutefojs,,| 
les  rejeter  absolument 

Mariec  a  Strasbourg  et  sachant  que  son  fr^re,  qui  habitait . 
Bischwiller,  etait  k  toute  extremite,  elle  n'avait  pas  pu  sel 
rendre  aupres  de  lui,  ayant  eile-meme  k  soigner  un  de  ses 
enfants    gravement   malade.      Elle  vcillait  a  son  chevet, 
Hsant  la  Bible,  quand,  vers  une  heuredu  matin^ellc  entcndit 
dans  la  piece  d'i  c6te  un   bruit  singulier.     C*etait,  disait* 
elle,  comme  si  quclqu*un,  chausse  simplement  de  ses  bas, 
e{it  parcouru  la  chambre,  allant  ct  venant,  a  pas  precipites, 
Un  peu  emuc  de  ce  bruit  etrange,  a  une  heure  ou  elle  savait 
tout  le  moiidc  endormi  dans  la  maison,  elle  prit  la  lumiere 
et  passa  dans  la  piece  voisine.     Tout  y  etait  tranquille ; 
mais,  presqu*au5sit6t,  le  meme  marcheur  reprit  sa  course  etj 
cette  fois,  dans  la  chambre  qu'elle  venait  de  quitter     Elle 
fremit,  mais  resta  maitrcssc  d'cllc-meme.       Elle  retourna 
auprts  de  son  enfant  et  le  bruit  repassa  aussit6t  de  Fautre 
c6te*     Le  petit  malade,  que   la   fievre  tenait  eveille,  pa^ 
raissait,  lui,  ne  rien  entendre.     Tout  en  priant,  elle  arrangea^ 
sa  couchette  et  ne  manqua  pas  de  lui  donncr  sa  medecine 
au  moment  prescrit.      Pendant  ce  temps,  avec  quelques 
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rares  intervalles,  le  bruit  de  la  terrible  marche  continuait, 
tantdt  plus  faible,  tant6t  redoublant  dc  precipitation  ct  de 
violence.  Enfin,  an  bout  d'une  longue  demi-hcure,  elle 
sen  tit  cnmme  un  souffle  passer  sur  elle  ;  apres  quoi  tout 
mntra  dans  le  silence,  Le  matin,  k  Touverture  des  portes 
de  la  ville,  un  messager  vint  lui  annoncer  la  mort  de  son 
fr^re:  Tagonie  avait  commence  un  peu  aprt's  minuit :  elle 
avait  dure  une  hcure  et  demie  environ  et,  dans  la  derniere 
pdriode,  le  mourant  avait  a  maintes  reprises  et  avec  un  air 
d'anxieuse  tnsistance  r^p^t^  !c  nom  de  sa  sceur. 

J*ai  d^ja  indique  un  trait  caract<^ristique  de  ce  rdcit : 
le  fait  que  la  personne  etait  pr^venue,  pour  ainsi  dire  pr^- 
par6e*  La  persistance  de  la  manifestation  en  est  un  autre. 
Les  ph^nomenes  de  ce  genre  peu  vent  se  rcp^ter  ;  mais 
d^ordinaire.  ils  durent  peu.  Quant  aux  apparitions  propre- 
ment  dites,  elles  sont  toujours  instantan^es.  Les  autres 
circonstances  rentrent  dans  le  cadre  commun,  notamment 
I'immunite  de  lenfant  Dans  la  plupart  des  cas  ou  des 
fait  de  ce  genre  doivent  s'^tre  passes  en  presence  de 
plusieurs  personnes,  ils  n*ont  eu  qu'un  seul  temoin,  et  ce 
tdmoin  est  toujours  un  adulte ;  presquc  toujours,  une 
femmc. 

Enfin  voici  une  troisieme  croyance,  bien  moins  r^pandue 
que  les  pr^c^dcntes,  auxquelles  elle  touche  de  trts  pr6s,  bien 
qu  elle  en  differe  beaucoup  quant  au  fond.  On  admct  que 
certaines  person nes  one  une  privilege  tout  sp<^cial  pour  voir 
ces  apparitions  in  extremis,  De  ce  nombre  6tait  une 
domestique  originaire  du  Palatinat,  du  nom  de  Katt, 
crdature  honnete  et  devou^e,  mais  d'intelligence  tres  born^e, 
au  service  d'une  famille  de  Strasbourg  maintenant  ^tcinte. 
Quand,  parmi  les  relations  de  la  famille,  il  y  avait  qoel- 
qu'un  de  gravement  malade,  on  envoyait  demander  i  la 
vieille  Katt  **  si  elle  Tavait  vu/*  R^pondait  elle  non  ?  on 
gardait  de  Tespoir.  Disait  elle  oui  ?  on  se  pr^parait  k 
une  mort  d^sormais  int^vitable,  J'ai  encore  connu  cette 
femme  dans  ma  premiere  enfance,  Elle  <^tait  alors  extr^me- 
mcnt  vieille,  presqu*aveugle,  i  mQiti<i  paralysde  et  a  peu 
pr^s  idiote,     Elle  n*avait   plus   de   visions.     Ses  maltres 
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Tavaient  gardi^e  auprts  d'eux,  lui  donnant  le  gnadmbrod^ 
*'  le  pain  de  merci," 

Les  trois  sortcs  d  apparitions  que  nous  venons  de  passer 

en  revue,  pr^sentcnt  toutes  un  trait  commun :  la  parfaite 

indifference  deces  ctres  mystdricux  pour  ce  qui  les  entoure. 

C'est  la  un  point  sur  lequcl  tous  les  rc^cits  paraissent  etre 

d'accord.     L'ombre  un  instant  entrevue  est  en  quelque  sorte 

un  simple  si^ne ;  elle  ne  fait  qu*apparaStre,   elle  n'essaie 

pas  de  se  communiqucn      Elle  passe  muette,  sans  avoir 

Tair  de  connaitre  la  personne  pour  laquelle  elle  est  venue, 

la  plupart  du  temps  sans  nn^me  la  rcgarder.     Ce  ne  sont 

pas,  ce  ne  sent  plus  des  creatures  de  ce  monde.     Le  meme 

trait  se  retrouve  chez  nos  revenants.    lis  n*agissent  qu*aprfes 

avoir  disparu  ou,  du  moins,  qu'apres  avoir  changd  de  forme 

et,  alors,  leur  action  est  presque  toujours  malfaisante,     Les 

spectres  communicatifs  ct  loquaces  comme  celui   du  pere 

d' Hamlet^  sont  dtrangers  i  notre  tradition  populaire.     Ce 

trait  tient  sans  doute  k  des  notions  de  psychologic  tra- 

ditionnelle,  a  des  conceptions  d  priori  touchant  ta  vie  de 

r^me  dans  ces  conditions  anormales.     Mais  il  est  probable 

aussi  qu4I  tient  davantage  encore  i  la  nature  nn^me  de 

l*halIucination,  qui  s*adressc  rarement  a  plusicurs  sens  i  la 

fois.      Car  il  s*en   faut  de  beaucoup  que  tous  ces  recits 

soient  de  simples  inventions,  et  Ton  sait  combicn  ces  deux 

ordres  de  faits  sont  aptcs  k  s'engendrcr  r^ciproquement 

De  tout  temps  on  a  vu  ce  que  Ton  apprchcodait  de  voir  ct 

on  a  cru  ce  qu'on  Ton  voyait 

Dans  ces  recits  I'cxplication  immediate  des  faits  relive 
done  de  la  physiologic,  et  cette  explication  ne  paratt  pa 
difficile  i  trouver,  quand  les  rdcits  sont  sinctres,  ^uant 
aux  croyances  que  ces  faits  impliquent,  on  a  la  un  exemple" 
entre  bien  d'autres,  du  nombre  de  notions  di verses  en  leur 
origine,  disparates,  parfois  con  trad  ictoires,  que  la  tradition 
populaire  sait  r<^unir  autour  d*un  point  restreint.  II  est 
Evident,  en  effet,  que  les  trois  ordres  de  faits /dsum^s  plus 
haut  ne  sont  pas  susceptibles  d*une  seule  et  mi^me  inter- 
prdtation.     Lc  plus  simple,  le  deuxi^me,  se  rapporte  k  la 
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croyance  si  rdpaodue  que,  aux  approches  de  la  mort,  T^me 
est  d6jA  plus  ou  moins  affranchle  du  corps ;  que  sa  pens6e 
peut  agir  i  distance,  et  qu^elle  partlcipe  par  avance  aux 
facult^s  de  sa  condition  future.  De  la  aussi  le  don  de 
prescience  qu*on  lui  rcconnait  d'ordinaire.  II  est  sans 
doute  peu  de  families  ou  Ton  n'ait  souvenir  de  quelque 
mourant  ayant  pr^dit  d/une  fagon  plus  ou  moins  cxplicite 
rheure  pr<jcise  de  sa  mort.  Pour  les  quclques  points  que 
cette  explication  laisscrait  obscures,  i!  faudrait  se  retourner 
vers  cette  deuxitime  ^me,  image  ou  effluve  plus  ou  moins 
materiel le  de  T^mc  pensante  ct  immortelle,  que  les  philo- 
sophes  n*ont  pas  €X.t  les  seuls  ct  imaginer,  et  dont  la  trace 
se  retrouve  dans  beaucoup  de  nos  traditions  populaires, 
Aucune  de  ccs  conceptions,  parcontre,  ne  suffit  ^expliquer 
les  r^cits  du  troisiime  ordre.  Ceux-ci  rentrent  dans  les 
croyances  relatives  i  la  "  seconde  vue*^  (peut-fitre  avec 
quclqu'im mixtion  de  divination  ct  de  sorcellerie),  qui  se 
retrouvent  ^galement  dans  nos  contr^es,  bien  que  notre 
langue  n'ait  pas  de  mot  propre  pour  exprimer  la  chose. 
Quant  aux  r^cits  du  premier  ordre,  les  plus  bizarres  de  tous, 
s*il  m'etait  permis  de  prcter  une  interpr<^tation  i  la  con- 
science populaire  qui  paraft  se  taire  k  cet  egard,  je  dirais 
qu'on  y  voit  une  intervention  directe  d*un  pouvoir  sup^rieur 
4  rhomme.  C'est  un  signe  de  Dieu,  avertissant  le  pdcheur 
de  sa  fin  prochaine,  afin  qu*il  rentre  en  lui-m^me  et  fasse 
penitence.  Ce  peut  ^tre  aussi  un  avis  donnd  par  le 
**  M^chant",  afin  de  lui  procurer  un  avant-goQt  du  sort  qui 
Tattend.  Dans  ce  cas,  dit-on,  on  se  voit  Kohhschwartz^ 
"  noir  com  me  charbon," 

AuGUSTE  Barth. 


CELTIC  MYTH  AND  SAGA. 

Report  upon  the  Progress  of  Study  during  the 
Past  Eighteen  Months. 


H.  ZiMMER.    KelHsche  Beitrage,    ii  :    Brendan's  Meerfahrt.     {Zeit- 

schriftfiirdeutschesAlterthum^\o\.  xxxiii,  Nos.  2-4.)   Berlin,  1889. 
G.  SCHIRMER.     Zur  Brendanus  Legende,     Leipzig,  1888. 
Anecdota  Oxoniensia.    Mcdiccval  and  Modem  Series^  part  v.    Lives 

of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lismore,  edited  by  Whitley  Stokes, 

D.C.L.     Oxford,  1890. 
Archdeacon  T.  O'RORKE.     The  History  of  Sligo,  2  vols,    Dublin, 

1889. 
Sophie  Bryant.    Celtic  Ireland.    London,  1889. 
Lady  Ferguson.     The  Story  of  Ireland  before  the  Conquest.    2nd  ed. 

Dublin,  1890. 
Histoire  Littt^raire  de  la  France^  tome  xxx.     Paris,  1888. 
W.  Golther.    Die  Frage  nach  der  Entstehung  der  bretonischen  und 

Arthur  Epcn.     (Zeitschrift  fiir  Literaturgesel,^  vol.  iii.) 
K.  Othmer.    Das  Verhdltniss  von  Christian  von  Troye^  '^  Erec  et 

Enide'^  su  dem  Mabinogion.    Cologne,  1889. 
Lady  Wilde.    Ancient  Cures,  Charms^  and  Usages  of  Ireland,    Lon- 
don, 1889. 
Folk  and  Hero   Tales  from  Argyllshire,  edited  by    the   Rev.  D. 

Maclnnes,  with  notes  by  Alfred  Nutt  (quoted  in  this  article  as 

Tales), 
J.  Curtin.    Myths  and  Folk-lore  of  Ireland.     London,  1890. 
D.   MacRitchie.    "The  Finn-Men  of  Britain'*,  "British  Dwarfs", 

"Earth-houses  and  their   Inhabitants"   {Arch,    Rev,,    vol.    iv). 

London,  1889. 


IN  an  article  which  appeared  in  these  pages  {ArcJu 
Review,  Oct.  1888),  and  which  this  present  one  sup- 
plements and  continues,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
*' except  the  Hellenic,  the  Irish  sagas  are  the  only  con- 
siderable mass  of  Ar)'an  epic  tradition  almost  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  Christianity.      As  evidence  of  the  most 
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archaic  side  of  Aryan  civilisation,  the  Tain  b6  Cuailgne  is 
only  inferior  to  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey/* 

This  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  remains  of  early  Irish 
mythic  and  saga  literature,  and,  if  it  be  the  correct  one,  it 
is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  litera- 
ture to  the  folk*lorist  in  general,  and  in  especial  to  students 
of  British  folk-lore.  For  if  we  hold  that  the  beliefs  and 
customs  of  archaic  Ireland  are  to  a  large  extent  preserved  in 
the  early  literature,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  these  beliefs 
and  customs  were  also  shared  by  the  inhabitants  of  archaic 
Britain,  and  it  is  an  equally  natural  assumption  that  some 
of  these  beliefs  and  customs  are  still  enshrined  in  the  folk- 
tore  current  in  the  islands.  This  series  of  assumptions 
underlies  a  number  of  works  which  have  been  written  of 
late  years,  notably  Professor  Rhys's  Hibbert  Lectures,  of 
which  I  gave  a  full  account  in  the  above-cited  article,  and 
the  papers  by  Mn  G,  L.  Gommc,  which  have  appeared  in 
these  pages.i  With  certain  modifications  and  reservations, 
I  hold  that  these  assumptions  are  sound  and  legitimate, 
and  that,  better  than  any  other  hypothesis,  they  fit  in  with 
all  the  facts  at  present  known  to  us.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  they  are  open  to  attack  from  various  sides. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  preliminary  question  whether 
there  is  an  Aryan  race-group  and  consequently  an  *' Aryan 
epic  tradition"  at  all  If  the  Aryan  speech  was  imposed 
by  one  race  upon  other  and  different  races,  may  not  the  com- 
plex of  myths  and  customs  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  Aryan,  be  likewise  the  exclusive  property  of  one  race, 
and  have  been  accepted  with  the  Aryan  speech  by  the 
inferior  races  whom  the  Aryans  dominated,  and  upon 
whom  they  impressed  their  civilisation,  whether  that  civili- 
sation be  regarded  as  a  special  product  of  the  Aryans  or 
as  taken  over  by  them  from  older,  presumably  Eastern, 
civilisations?  Putting  this  consideration  aside,  we  have 
further  to   face  the  hypothesis   that  the    inhabitants  of 

i  Cf.  **Toiemism  in  Britain,"  Anh.  Rev.^  June  and  July  1889,  and 
"  Conditions  for  the  Sunnval  of  Archaic  Custom,"  Arch.  Rev.^  January 
189a 
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North-Wcstern  Europe,  whether  Celts  or  Teutons,  had, 
before  this  contact  with  Greco-Roman  civilisation,  no 
culture  of  their  own  worth  speaking  of,  and  that  whatever 
we  find  of  myth,  custom,  or  institution  in  the  early  records 
of  both  these  races  is,  if  not  a  direct  loan  from  classic 
culture,  at  all  events  profoundly  and  radically  influenced  by 
it  Here  the  folk-lorist  and  the  student  of  literature 
cannot  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  archaeologist,  using 
that  word  in  its  restricted  sense  as  designating  a  student  of 
material  antiquities.  If  the  folk-lorist,  working  on  the 
same  lines  and  using  the  same  methods  as  the  palaeontolo- 
gist, reconstructs  from  existing  survivals  the  picture  of  a 
past  civilisation,  if  the  student  of  literature  confirms  the 
results  thus  arrived  at,  the  archaeologist  has  still  to  have  his 
say.  Well-nigh  every  civilisation  has  left:  some  material 
traces  of  its  nature,  and  if  these  are  found  to  justify  other 
conclusions  from  those  arrived  at  by  the  folk-lorist,  the 
latter  must  pause  and  reconsider  both  his  facts  and  his 
deductions  from  those  facts.  Thus,  if  early  Irish  literature, 
both  legendary  and  legal,  gives  us  an  idea  of  archaic  Celtic 
civilisation  altogether  different  from  that  derived  from  the 
material  remains  of  Celtic  antiquity,  there  will  be  reason 
for  suspecting  the  influence  of  an  alien  and  more  highly 
developed  civilisation  upon  that  literature. 

These  general  considerations  involve  the  principle  and 
system  of  this  and  succeeding  annual  reports  upon  Celtic 
myth  and  saga.  In  setting  forth  the  results  arrived  at  by 
Celtic  scholars,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bear  in  view  the  gene- 
ral trend  of  anthropological  and  arch^ological  research.  If 
Celtologists  differ  in  a  very  marked  degree  from  workers 
in  other  fields  of  study,  it  will  be  evident  that  their 
methods  and  results  require  very  careful  examination 
before  they  can  be  accepted.^     Furthermore,  as  one  of  the 

*  It  would  by  no  means  follow  that  such  a  difference  necessarily 
implied  error  upon  the  part  of  Celtic  scholars.  It  has  happened 
before  now  that  a  generalisation,  which  obtained  in  many  and  varying 
branches  of  research,  lias  been  disproved  by  the  results  reached  in 
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main,  if  not  the  main  source  of  the  knowledge  respecting 
Celtic  antiquity  consists  of  the  pre-mediseval  and  mediaeval 
literature  of  Gael  and  Brython  (i>,,  Irish  and  Welsh)  it  will 
be  my  endeavour  to  show  in  what  degree  the  researches  of 
students  of  literary  history  affect  our  estimate  of  that 
literature  ;  in  other  words,  to  what  extent  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  genuine  exponent  of  Celtic  culture.  The  rela- 
tions between  that  early  literature  and  current  folk-lore 
will  also  demand  special  attention  ;  and  the  work  of  the 
historian  and  the  archaeologist  must  be  examined  to  see 
how  far  it  proves,  or  disproves,  the  results  arrived  at  by 
other  methods. 

Professor  Zimmer's  essay  upon  the  Brendan  legend  is  at 
once  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  important  contri- 
bution of  the  past  year  to  the  history  of  Irish  literature. 
It  is  a  worthy  continuation  of  the  masterly  researches  which 
I  noticed  so  fully  in  my  former  article.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  the  pith  of  studies  so  complicated  and  detailed,  and 
injustice  can  hardly  fail  to  be  done  to  the  master's  methods 
and  results  in  the  attempt  to  summarise  them.  Briefly 
speaking,  Professor  Zimmer  may  be  held  to  have  proved 
that  the  mediaeval  Latin  legend  of  St  Brendan  is  a  Christian 
adaptation  oi  3.  genre  of  Irish  story-telling,  one  example  of 
which,  dating  from  a  much  earlier  period  and  comparatively 
little  influenced  by  Christianity,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
"  Seafaring  of  Mael  Duin",  known  to  all  English-speaking 
peoples  through  the  Laureate's  imitation.  Another,  and 
yet  earlier  fragment  of  this,  one  of  the  favourite  categories 
of  Irish  story-telling,  is  probably  preserved  in  the  opening 
to  the  "Seafaring  of  the  OCorras'\  a  text  only  known  to  us 
in  a  much  later  and,  as  regards  the  body  of  the  tale,  in  a 


one  special  branch.  So  many  new  facts  are  coming  within  the  ken  of 
scholars,  that  a  certain  amount  of  over-hasty  systematisation  is 
inevitable,  and  even  those  who  champion  most  warmly  the  fashion- 
able theories  of  the  day  respecting  the  early  history  of  mankind  and 
the  growth  of  human  civilisation,  can  hardly  feel  that  they  are  build- 
ing a  very  solid  edifice. 
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completely  Christianised  redaction.  Professor  Zimmerl 
detects  in  the  i  ith  century  Middle  Irish  texts  of  these  two 
tales  as  wc  now  have  theni»  traces  of  old  Irish  syntax  and 
vocabulary,  and  in  virtue  of  this  and  of  numerous  considera- 
tions drawn  from  his  wide  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and 
literary  history,  he  assigns  them  substantially  to  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries.  He  argues  that  the  presentment  of  the 
fctra  reprontissionis  in  the  Brendan  voyage^  although  modi- 
fied in  a  Christian  sense,  still  retains  the  main  outline  of 
Celtic  belief  concerning  the  Otherworld,  and  in  section  C 
of  his  essay  he  brings  together,  in  support  of  this  conten- 
tion^a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  older  Saga  literature, 
describes  the  voyaging  of  mortal  heroes  to  the  Otherworld! 
in  a  way  almost  entirely  free  from  all  traces  of  Christianity. 
It  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  fullest  presentment  and  discus- 
sion of  the  texts  upon  which  rests  our  knowledge  of  early 
Celtic  eschatology. 

In  the  course  of  his  essay,  Professor  Zimmcr  gives  full 
summaries  of  the  Latin  Navigatio  S.  Bnndani,  of  the 
Seafaring  of  Mael  Duin,  of  the  Three  O'Corras,  and  of 
Snegdus  and  Mac  Riagla,  as  well  as  of  the  Irish  Brendan,  a 
composition  of  the  12th  century,  in  which  the  Christian 
eschatological  element  is  even  more  fully  developed  than  in 
the  Navtgatio.  In  this  respect  his  work  can  be  supple- 
mented by  the  translations  of  Snegdus  and  Mac  Riagla, 
and  of  Mael  Duin,  which  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  published 
in  vols,  ix  and  x  of  the  Revue  Celtique} 

'  Whilst  Professor  Zimmcr  was  investigating  the  Brendan  story, 
Dr.  Schirmcr  of  Leip^ig  was  similarly  engaged  He  deals  with  the 
later  mediaeval  history  of  the  legend^  which  is  left  unnoticed  by  the 
Greifswald  professor,  as  well  as  with  its  origin,  and  the  two  works 
should  be  read  together.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  for  Dr,  Schirmer 
that  his  sound  and  conscientious  essay  should  have  appeared  at  the 
same  time  as  Professor  Ztmmer*s  ;  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the 
latter ^and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  left  unnoticed  by  his  fellow  Celt- 
ologists— he  makes  every  subject  he  touches  his  own  by  his  gigantic 
industry  and  his  amazing  ingenuity.  The  Brendan  literature  has  been 
enriched  within  the  last  few  weeks  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes'  translation 
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The  outcome  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  studies  of 
Professor  Zimmer  is  that  the  Irish  Saga  literature  pre- 
served in  the  great  nth  century  MSS.  assumed  substan- 
tially the  form  under  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
7th  and  Sth  centuries,  that  this  form  is  practically  altogether 
pagan,  and  that  it  gradually  become  more  and  more  con- 
taminated by  Christianity.  This,  if  true,  is  a  result  of  the 
highest  importance.  A  pagan  7tli  century  Irish  saga  of 
the  variety  and  cQmplexity  of  the  nth  century  texts  pre- 
supposes a  vigorous^  complex,  and  fairly  advanced  national 
culture ;  it  is  furthermore  evident  that  this  must  have 
existed  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity*  The 
paradoxical  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  Ireland  owes 
its  literary  and  social  culture  entirely  to  the  Christian 
missionaries,  but  surely  these  had  other  work  on  hand  tlian 
to  invent  an  immense  body  of  literature,  pagan  both  in  its 
general  spirit  and  in  its  details,  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it 
would  seem,  than  to  afford  their  successors  the  opportunity 
of  gradually  modifying  it  in  a  Christian  sense — a  task  never 
thoroughly  carried  out,  but  which  engaged  the  energies  of 
monkish  scribes  well  on  into  the  13th  centur^^  Surely,  too, 
however  fertilising  the  effect  of  the  new  culture  upon  the 
pagan  bards  and  medicine  men,  it  could  not  have  enabled 
them  to  create,  ix  niki/o,  such  a  coherent  and  complex  body 
of  mythic  and  heroic  traditions. 

Professor  Zimmer  thus  represents  what  may  be  styled  the 
"  Liberal-Conservative"  view  of  Irish  antiquity,  which, 
whilst  rejecting  the  "  High-Tory'*  claim  to  the  3,000  years 
of  authentic  history  found  in  the  mediaeval  annalists,  yet 
admits  the   archaic  character  of  the  earliest  Irish   tradi- 


Of  the  Irish  Brendan  Voyage  in  the  Book  of  Lis  more  {Lives^  pp*  240* 
261),  and  by  the  Abbc5  Duchesne's  critical  study  on  the  Lives  of 
St  Malo,  in  the  Jan.-April  number  of  the  Revue  Cdttque,  As  is  well 
known,  an  episode  in  the  legend  of  this  saint  stands  in  very  close 
connection  with  the  Brendan  voyage.  The  present  writer  hopes^  before 
long,  to  give  the  pith  of  all  these  researches  in  a  general  study  of  the 
Brendan  legend* 
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tions.  Such  criticism  as  he  has  received  has  been  Conserva- 
tive rather  than  Radical  in  its  tendency,  I  ventured  in  my 
former  article  to  dispute  some  of  his  conclusions  respecting 
the  influence  of  Teutonic  upon  Celtic  tradition,  conclusions  ] 
supported  by  desperate  but  unconvincing  ingenuity. 
Professor  Kuno  Meyer  has  since  shown  that  many  of  the 
philological  arguments  upon  which  these  conclusions  were 
grounded  are  open  to  considerable  doubt^ 

To  the  "  Liberal-Conservative"  view,  again,  belongs  Mrs, 
Bryant's  bright  and  ingenious  sketch  of  early  Irish  history, 
ethnology,  and  sociology.  She  essays  to  find  a  meaning  in 
the  Irish  traditions  of  successive  immigrations  from  the 
East  and  South  (traditions  which  Mons.  D'Arbois  de  Ju- 
bainville  explained  by  purely  mythological  considerations^)^ 
by  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of  current  ethnological 
theories.  The  Tuatha  d^  Danann  are  an  early  immigration, 
probably  Gaelic,  from  the  North-East,  and  to  them  the  stone 
circles  and  circular  tombs  may  be  assigned  ;  the  Firbolgs,,, 
another  Gaelic  invasion  from  the  South-East  through 
Britain  ;  whilst  the  Milesian  immigration  from  the  South, 
from  Spain,  is  accepted  as  fact  The  undeniable  traces  of  J 
pre-Celtic  population,  both  in  physical  characteristics  andl 
in  social  institutions,  are  accounted  for  by  the  pre-FirboIg^ 
immigration  mentioned  in  the  traditional  annals.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  time  for  any  such  synthesis  is  still  far  off, 
and  the  many  erroneous,  or  at  least  doubtful,  statements 
to  be  found  in  the  first  few  pages  of  Mrs.  Bryant's  book 
strengthen  my  conviction.  Is  it  "certain  that  at  the 
dawn  of  Irish  tradition  all  the  peoples  of  Erin  spoke  one 
language,  and  were  settling  down  together  side  by  side 

^  Revue  Ceitique^  vol,  x.  At  the  same  time,  Prof,  Meyer  tells  mel 
that  his  studies  upon  the  text  of  the  Tochmarc  Emer  have  convinced 
him  that  this  saga  exists  in  two  redactions,  a  pre-Norse  and  a  post- 
Norse  invasion  one  ;  and  he  bears  witness  to  the  value  of  the  method 
by  which  Professor  Zimmer  has  distinguished  various  strata  in  the 
development  of  the  Irish  sagas. 

5*  Le  Cerde  Mythologique  IrlandaiSy  Paris,  1884;  and  cf.  my  notice,  j 
Folk-Lore  Jommal^  voL  ii. 
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under  one  set  of  social  ideas  and  institutioi-s"?^  Nothing 
less  so,  I  should  say.  Again,  is  it  safe  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions as  to  the  race-connections  of  the  Firbolgs  from  the 
fact  that  the  Firbolg  Ferdiad  is  described  as  a  blonde  in 
the  Tain  bo  Cuailgnc?  There  is  the  same  uncertainty 
respecting  his  personal  appearance  as  there  is  respecting 
that  of  Cuchullainr  and  until  we  can  satisfactorily  explain 
this  uncertainty  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  one  way  or 
another,  respecting  the  races  to  which  cither  hero  is  assigned 
by  tradition.  Moreover,  what  does  Mrs.  Bryant  mean  by 
the  statement  on  p.  ij,  that  the  Irish  Gael  had  no  traces 
of  matriarchalism  ?  If  there  is  a  Gaelic  kingly  hero  par 
excellencCy  it  is  Conchobor,  and  he  is  always  described  by 
his  matronymic,  Mac  Nessa^ — Nessa's  son. 

The  pinch  of  salt  which  the  reader  should  bring  with 
him  to  the  consideration  of  Mrs.  Bryant's  first  chapter  must 
ever  be  at  hand  through  the  remainder  of  the  book,  A 
fascinating  and  coherent  account  of  early  Irish  culture  is 
attained  by  the  simple  process  of  passing  over  the  shadows 
and  the  difficulties.  But  with  this  caveat  the  book  may  be 
warmly  recommended.  It  groups  clearly  and  suggestively 
the  facts  of  early  Irish  society  as  they  may  be  gathered  from 
texts  which  are,  in  part  at  least,  as  old  as  the  ninth  century. 
Mrs.  Bryant  gives,  in  fact,  a  modern  rendering  of  the  views 
which  the  great  Irish  mcdiiEval  scholars  (down  to  and  in- 
cluding O'Curry)  held  concerning  the  social  past  of  the  race. 
Some  of  these  views  depart  at  times  widely  from  actual 
fact^but  their  existence  constitutes  a  fact  of  first-rate  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  Ireland  throughout  the  last  i,CKX) 
years,  and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  investi- 
gate the  rise  and  development  of  opinions  as  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  sequence  of  events. 

This  statement  would  not  commend  itself  to  Archdeacon 
0*Rorke»  a  vehement  champion  of  Radical  views  respecting 
the  early  history  of  Ireland.     He  quotes  in  his  preface  from 

*  Bryant,  op.  dty  p.  2S» 

^  Cf  my  remarks  ante,  Arch,  Rev.^  iii,  212. 

VOL.  I.  1- 
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Moramsen  that  it  is  ndiculous  to  inquire  "into  what 
neither  capable  of  being  known  or  worth  the  knowing", 
for  instance,  the  legendary  history  of  Rome.  Thcstraitest 
historian  may  well  be  staggered  by  such  a  proposition;  the 
archaeologist  and  folk-lorist  will  simply  pass  it  by  with  a 
smile,  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  far  more  important  to 
understand  the  genesis  and  growth  of  Roman  traditional 
history  than  to  ascertain,  could  it  be  ascertained,  the  year 
in  which  some  obscure  families  first  settled  on  the  site  that 
was  to  be  Rome,  and  the  names  of  those  families.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  author's  quotation  indicates  his  standpoint, 
that  of  confirmed  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  pre-Chris- 
tian history  of  Ireland,  and  in  especial  with  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  which  are  such  a  charac- 
teristi(f  feature  of  County  Sligo.  "  Ireland  in  pre-Christian 
times  was  utterly  unlettered  and  barbarous  . . .  the  outcome 
of  research  before  long  will  probably  be  to  bring  all  or 
nearly  all  the  existing  antiquities  of  the  County  within  the 
Christian  era."^  Such  are  the  propositions  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  rambling,  higgledy-piggledy,  but,  as  regards  me- 
dieval and  modern  Ireland,  most  instructive  and  suggestive 
work,  he  commits  himself  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  spe- 
cial pleading.  Take,  for  instance,  his  treatment  of  the  Car- 
rowmore  rude  stone  monuments.  These  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  pre-historic  by  sober-minded  antiquaries,  or, 
by  the  older  school  of  Irii^h  historians,  have  been  brought 
into  connection  with  various  events  of  the  legendary  annals, 
such  as  the  battle  of  the  Southern  Moytura,  Dr.  O'Rorke 
looks  upon  the  monuments  as  commemorating  the  battle 
of  Sligo,  fought  about  540  A.D.,  between  the  invading 
Ulster  men,  comprising  both  branches  of  the  Northern  Hy 
Neil  I,  and  Eoghan  Bel,  King  of  Con  naught,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  forces  of  Connaught  The  Connaught  men  were 
routed  and  Eoghan  Bel  was  slain ;  his  head,  according  to 
the  account  preserved  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters^ 
here,  as  usual,  favourable  to  the  Hy  Neill,  being  carried  off 

*  ORorke,  <?p.  a/,j  i,  p»  xu 
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by  the  invaders.  A  Connaught  account  of  the  battlc»  con- 
tained in  the  Life  of  St.  Ceallach,  preserved  to  us  by  the 
great  Sligo  antiquary  of  the  15th  century,  Gilla  Isa  Mor 
Mac  Firbis  in  his  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy  Fiachrach, 
states,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Connaught  men  buried  this 
monarch,  according  to  his  orders,  "  with  his  red  javelin  ia 
his  hand  ....  his  face  towards  the  north  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  by  which  the  Northerners  passed  when  flying^  before 
the  hosts  of  Connaught'*  This  was  done,  and  ever  after 
the  invading  Northerners  were  routed, panic-stricken,  until  at 
last  they  made  a  great  hosting  and  raised  the  body  of 
Eoghan  and  carried  it  northwards,  and  "  buried  it  with  the 
mouth  down,  so  that  it  might  not  be  the  means  of  causing 
them  to  fly  before  the  Connaught  men."^  Dr.  O'Rorke  finds 
this  monument  of  Eoghan  Bel  in  a  tairn  upon  the  top  of 
Knockarea,  a  hill  overlooking  the  Carrowmore  plain,  and 
looks  upon  the  cromlechs  and  other  monuments  of  the  plain 
as  funereal  memorials  to  the  Connaught  chiefs.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Dr.  0*Rorke*s  identification  of  the  site  of  this 
battle  differs  from  that  of  previous  writers,  and  is  chiefly 
determined  by  his  preconceived  notion  that  the  Carrowmore 
monuments  do  commemorate  it  (though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  has  other  and  ingenious  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  theor>0 ;  that  one  account  of  the  battle  makes  the 
whole  hypothesis  untenable,  and  that  the  other  account, 
whilst  speaking  of  the  cairn  to  the  king,  says  no  word  about 
the  countless  other  monuments,  described  by  Petrie,  **as  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  British 
islands."-  By  a  kind  of  afterthought  Dr.  0*Rorke  notices 
the  absence  of  any  bronze  or  iron  weapons  found  in  con- 
nection with  these  monuments  ('*  but  Uiey  may  have  been 
picked  up  in  the  last  thirteen  centuries"),  the  presence  of  fire- 
marks  on  objects  connected  with  the  cromlechs  ("but  then 
the  Connaught  men  had  their  camp-fires  for  cooking  and 
heating  in  all  directions"),  the  bones  and  shells  of  animals 
met  with  in  excavations  (the  "  remains  of  the  rabbits  and 
*  O'Korke,  fip.  city  i,  p,  52.  ^  l/fid.^  p.  42. 
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oysters  upon  which  the  Connaught  men  regaled  themselves 
during  their  stay  on  the  battle-field*'),  as  possible  arg^uments 
against  the  modem  date  he  claims  for  the  monuments,  I 
have  bracketed  his  airy  brushings  aside  of  such  arguments  ; 
they  are  at  least  of  value  as  evidence  that  humorous  in- 
genuity still  remains  an  Irish  characteristic  To  fully  cha- 
racterise the  scientific  method  and  spirit  upon  which  he 
plumes  himself,  it  only  remains  to  be  added  that  he  does 
not  attempt  to  cite  from  the  very  rich  Irish  battle  litera- 
ture of  the  8th- nth  centuries  a  single  parallel  to  what  he 
conceives  to  have  taken  place  at  this  6th  century  battle. 
I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  he  may  not  be  right  in  his 
contention,  I  only  claim  that  it  must  be  supported 
by  far  more  serious  arguments  before  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  so-called  Druid's  Altar  or  Giant's 
Grave  at  Deerpark  is  explained  as  being  either  the  remains 
of  a  6th  century  ecclesiastical  foundation,  or  else  the  grave 
to  which  the  remains  of  Eoghan  Bel  were  transferred,  as 
stated  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Ceallach  ;  or  again,  **  which  the  writer  ventures  to  think  its 
real  destination,"  it  may  have  been  a  stone  enclosure  put 
up  for  the  purpose  of  public  games,  such  as  we  know^  were 
held  in  the  district  throughout  the  mediaeval  period,  most 
probably  an  arena  for  dog  or  other  animal  fights. 

Guessing  of  this  kind  is  as  useful  or  as  useless  as  the 
imaginings  of  the  older  Celtomaniac  antiquaries;  but  w^hen 
the  author  applies  his  system  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
mythic  stories  found  in  the  annals,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
gravely  misleading.  The  mythic  conflicts  between  the 
Tuatha  de  Danann  and  the  Firbolgs  were  early  localised  at 
Moytura,  the  localisation  probably  dating  back  to  the  time, 
7th-8th  centuries,  when  the  mythology  of  the  race  was 
euhemeriscd  and  made  to  do  duty  as  pre-Christian  history. 
Into  the  artificial  annalistic  scheme  thus  framed  various 
mythic  details  were  gradually  adjusted,  and  in  this  way 
the  very  rich  Saga  literature  belonging  to  the  so-called 
mythological    cycle    took  shape.      Thus    Eochaidh    hua 
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Flainn,  an  Irish  antiquary  of  the  roth  century,  has  a  poem 
about  the  battle  of  Moytura,  which  gives  the  framework  of 
the  later  prose  tale  ;  whilst  a  passage  in  Cormac's  glossary 
(Cormac  was  slain  in  918)  shows  that  a  prose  tale,  substan- 
tially the  same  in  character  as  the  existing  one,  must  have 
been  extant  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  Eochaidh's 
poem.  In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  Dr,  O'Rorke  gravely 
maintains  that  a  battle,  fought  in  139S  between  the  O'Con- 
nors and  the  MacDonoughs,  "  was  the  source  of  all  the 
high-sounding  traditions  connected  with  the  place/*^ 
Perhaps  an  even  more  remarkable  instance  of  his  way  of 
treating  the  most  patent  facts  connected  with  pre-Christian 
Ireland  may  be  found  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Cool- 
druman,  the  famous  fight  in  which  the  Ulster  clans,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  kinsman,  St.  Columba,  invaded  Con- 
naught  and  routed  the  Connaughtmen,  The  Four  Masters 
have  preserved  an  ancient  verse,  professedly  Columba's 
invocation  before  the  battle,  in  which  the  Saint  calls  upon 
Christ,  as  "his  Druid*',  to  side  with  his  kinsmen.  The 
obvious  inference  from  this  passage  is  that  the  Druid  must 
have  been  a  revered  personage,  and  his  power  recognised 
as  a  mighty  one,  for  the  greatest  of  Irish  saints  to  use  tlie 
word  in  addressing  Christ  To  Dr.  0*Rorke  it  only  suggests 
the  doubt  that  Druidism  ever  existed  in  Ireland  as  a 
specific  organised  religion.^ 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  Dr,  Rorke  stands  on  the  same  level 
as  the  older  Irish  antiquaries ;  they  accepted  as  literal 
truth  what  they  found  in  the  early  annals,  he  rejects  it  as 
literal  truth,  but  never  seems  to  think  that  it  has  a  meaning 
and  an  importance  of  its  own,  and  that,  if  this  meaning 
can  be  properly  ascertained,  more  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  Irish  race  and  upon  Irish  culture  than  if  the  date  and 
sequence  of  all  the  petty  cliiefs  that  ever  held  sway  in  that 
island  since  man  first  dwelt  in  it  could  be  found  out^ 

*  O'Rorkc,  op.  at,,  vol.  ii,  p.  268.  *  Op,  ciL^  vol.  ii,  p.  8. 

*  Dr«  0*Rorke*s  statements  respecting  the  rude  stone  monuments 
of  Sligo  should  be  carefully  checked  by  Colonel  Wood- Martin's 
admirable  work  upon  the  same  subject  (Dublin,  1888}. 
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For  those  who  like  to  look  upon  Irish  myth,  saga,  and 
history  as  so  much  raw  material  for  poetic  treatment,  the 
new  edition  of  Lady  Ferguson^s  Story  of  the  Irish  before 
the  Conquest  may  be  recommended.  The  bardic  tales  are 
repeated  with  the  unquestioning  belief  of  past  ages ;  but, 
alas  1  it  is  largely  in  the  words  of  modern  poets,  especially 
m  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson.  Thus,  whilst  delightful 
readings  the  book  is  deprived  of  such  value  as  attaches  to 
a  simple  and  faithful  retelling  of  the  bardic  stories,  for 
instance,  to  Keatfngs  history.  The  legends  of  the  Irish 
race  are  as  valuable  to  the  student  of  Celtic  civilisation  as 
the  historic  or  the  monumental  record,  if  not  more  so, 
provided  always  that  we  have  them  in  their  earliest  forms 
and  are  enabled  to  trace  their  growtli.  Lady  Ferguson's 
work  unfortunately  fulfils  neither  requirement,  and  can 
only  contribute  to  perpetuate  false  ideas,  both  about  archaic 
and  mediaeval  Irish  culture. 

Apart  from  records  of  a  self-evident  mythical  or  legend- 
ary nature,  the  folk-lorist  must  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon 
other  documents,  the  interest  of  which  is  mainly  historical, 
or  theological,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  which  supply  the 
most  valuable  hints  towards  reconstructing  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  our  ancestors.  Chief  amongst  these  must  be 
reckoned  Lives  of  Saints.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
among  Celtic  peoples.  The  Celtic  "Golden  Legend"  is 
perhaps  not  richer  than  that  of  other  races  in  references  to 
pre-Christian  myth  and  cult ;  its  value  rather  lies  in  its 
witness  to  the  infinitesimal  difference  that  separated  the 
pagan  "druid" — soothsayer  and  medicine- man— from  the 
Christian  **  saint" — medicine-man  and  soothsayer.  Strip 
the  legend  of  the  one  of  the  alien  accessories,  and  it 
reveals  to  us  a  most  archaic  conception  of  religion  and 
of  social  life.  Such  a  story  as  that  of  the  cleric  who  **  per- 
formed fasting  against  the  Lord*'^  because  he  thought  a 
fellow-cleric  had  been  better  treated  than  he,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  3late  of  the  men  who  told  and  believed  it,  Mn 
*  Stokes,  Lives^  p.  xi. 
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Whitley  Stokes'  latest  publication  will  thus  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  wish  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  mental  and 
social  condition  of  our  forefathers,  as  well  as  by  all  lovers 
of  the  mystical,  charming  Celtic  genius.  Many  of  the  inci- 
dents recorded  in  these  Lh^cs  are  well-nigh  unsurpassed 
for  their  mingling  of  naive  humanity  and  mystical  spiritu- 
ality. Needless  to  say  that  the  editor  has  done  every- 
thing to  facilitate  the  understanding  and  criticism  of  his 
texts.  Especially  noteworthy  from  our  point  of  view  are 
pp.  xci-cxix  of  the  Introduction,  in  which  the  testimony  of 
the  Lives  to  the  history  and  social  conditions  of  Ireland  is 
summarised  under  commonplaces — pp.  cv-cx  being  ^iv^xi 
to** Religion  and  Superstition'*,  pp.  cxi-cxii  to  the  **  Family", 
pp,  cxiii-cxix  to  the  **  State**, 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  Irish  evidence  for  the 
existence  and  nature  of  early  Celtic  culture,  and  chiefly 
that  afforded  by  literary  monuments.  It  is  upon  documents, 
partly  literary,  partly  historical,  collated  with  and  con- 
trolled by  folk-usage,  that  a  suggestive  and  brilliant 
attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  myth  and  ritual  of  the  Con- 
tinental Celts  is  based,  I  allude  to  the  late  M.  Cerquand's 
second  series  of  articles,  "  Taranous  et  Thor",  in  which  he 
supplies  and  discusses  the  evidence  for  the  thesis  main- 
tained in  the  first  series,*  The  value  of  these  articles  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  conclusion  reached — that  the  Coar^ 
tinental  Celts  possessed  a  god  of  thunder,  whose  r^'^ie  ana' 
attributes  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Teutonic 
Thor — ^nor  in  the  principle  upon  which  the  argument  rests, 
which  is,  that  the  pre-Roman  and  pre-Christian  Gaulish 
culture  was  not  annihilated  by  the  alien  and  higher 
elements,  but  struggled  long  against  them,  and  was  com- 
promised with  rather  than  eliminated— but  in  the  pene- 
trating sagacity  with  which  the  most  unlikely  texts  are 
cross-examined  and  made  to  yield  witness  to  this  principle. 
This  latter,  indeed,  was,  not  so  long  ago,  a  quasi-axiomatic 
assumption  with  most  investigators,  but  of  late  it  has  been 
*  Revue  Ceitipit'^  vol.  vi,  vol.  x. 
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sadly  beaten  in  breach  by  a  school,  the  tenets  of  which »  if 
accepted,  wxjuld  reduce  our  Celtic  and  Teutonic  forefathers 
to  a  lower   stage  of  development  than  that  of  the  con- 
temporary Australian,     For  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
has  essayed  to  deny  the  latter's  claim  to  tlie  mythic  con- 
ceptions which,  with  his  clan  and  family  rules,  make  up  his 
religion.     But  as  well-nigh  every  fragment  of  mythic  or 
heroic  fancy  found  amongst  the  Teutons  (it  is  against  tkeir 
mythology,  as  being  best  known,  that  the  attack  has  been 
chiefly  directed)   has   been  set  down   as  borrowed  from 
Greco-Roman  culture^  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  it  would 
indeed  seem  that  our  barbaric  ancestors  must,  when  they 
came  in  contact  with  ancient  civilisation,  have  occupied  as 
low  a  place  in  the  culture  scale  as  any  we  know  of^     M.J 
Cerquaod's  articles  are  a  protest,  the  more  valuable  because^ 
it  is  implicit,  against  these  doctrines.     They  demonstrate, 
upon  an  important   point,   that  similarity  of  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  myth  which  we  should  naturally  expect,  and  they  1 
demonstrate  it  by  the  analysis  of  documents — sermons  of 
Christian  apologists,  decisions  of  synods,  official  citations  of 
or  references  to  local  usage — which  are  above  all  suspicion^ 
and   against  which  none  of  the  arguments  urged  agains 
purely  mythological  texts  are  valid. 

The  transition  from  the  Continental  to  the  Brythonic' 
branch  of  the  insular  Celts  is  easy.  Professor  Rhys  has 
again  affirmed  the  view  held  by  the  majority  of  scholars, 
that  the  Gaulish  tribes  (at  least  those  ruling  classes  among 
them  which  came  in  contact  with  Rome)  and  the  Brythons 
belong  to  a  secondary  wave  of  Celtic  settlement  through- 
out the  west  of  Europe,  and  he  has  connected  this  wave 
with  the  Dorian  settlement  in  Greece,  and  with  the 
entry  of  the  Oscan  tribes  into  Italy.-     His  arguments  are 


'  I  do  not  of  course  attribute  this  extreme  view  to  any  one  member 
of  the  "borrowing  schooF*.  But  each  one  signalises  himself  by  picking 
out  some  special  feature  as  a  proof  of  the  general  thesis,  and  the 
effect  of  accepting^  all  their  contentions  would  be  as  I  have  staled, 

2  "  Early  Brit.  Ethnology,*'  ScatL  Kcik,  April 
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mainly  philological ;  I  greatly  doubt  whether  they  could 
be  supported  from  the  myth  and  custom-store  of  these 
races.  As  far  as  such  portions  of  Brj'^thonic  (Welsh) 
literature  are  concerned^  which  are  in  any  measure  entitled 
to  be  called  mythic,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  future 
research  connected  them  directly  with  Gaelic  (Irish)  myth.^ 
The  problems  involved  are  of  the  utmost  complexity. 
The  literary  documents  on  the  Brythonic  side  fall,  broadly 
speaking,  into  two  classes^  the  one  consisting  of  poems  and 
tales,  found  only  in  Welsh,  to  which  all  manner  of  dates 
from  the  6th  to  the  12th  centuries  have  been  assigned; 
the  other,  the  Arthurian  romance,  comprising  Welsh,  Latin» 
and  French  tales  and  poems,  the  subject-matter  of  which 
is  British.  It  is  still  disputed  whether  the  heroic  and 
mythic  traditions  of  the  first  class  belong  to  the  North  or 
the  South  of  our  island.  The  former  theor>%  worked  out 
independently  by  Mr,  Skene  and  Mr  Stuart  Glcnnie,  is 
generally  accepted.  It  assumes  that  the  traditions  pre- 
served by  the  poems  associated  with  the  names  of 
Ancurin,  Merlin,  and  Taliessin  originated  in  Southern 
Scotland  and  North- Western  England,  and  were  trans- 
planted to  Wales  in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries ;  in 
which  case  they  would  seem  to  be  more  worthy  of  attention 
from  the  investigator  of  Celtic  origines  than  if  they  belonged 
to  the  South  of  England,  which  was  longer  subjected  to 
Roman  and  Christian  influence.  How  fundamentally  this 
affects  our  usage  of  the  early  Welsh  documents  is  evident. 
No  recent  contribution  has  been  made  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor 
Rhys  in  his  forthcoming  work  on  Arthur  will  discuss  the 
Welsh  sources,  the  genuine  pre-Christian  character  of 
which  was  assumed  by  him  in  the  Hibbert  Lectures. 
The  second  class  of  documents,  the  Arthurian  romance, 

»  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  to  note  that  Professor  Thur- 
meyscn  finds  Irish  characteristics  in  the  Juvencus  glosses*  hitherto 
regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Welsh  {Rev.  Celt.,  Jan.. 
April,  9 0' 
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gives  rise  to  further  complication.     The  majority  of  the 
texts  are  in  French,  the  oldest^  paleographlcally  speaking, 
are  in  Latin.     That  the   whole  superstructure  is  CeUic  no 
one  would  affirm,  but  even  the  fact  that  it  rests  in  any  larg 
measure  upon  a  Cchic  basis  is  denied  by  a  school  at  the^ 
head  of  which  stands  Professor  W.  Forster  of  Bonn,  and 
which  counts  among  its  ranks,  inter  alios^  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  disciple  of  Professor  Bugge,  Dr.  Wolf<^ 
gang  Golther  of  Munich.      The  latter*s  articje,  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  report,  sums  up  tersely  and  ably  the  views  of 
this  school.     Moderate  opposition  thereto  is  made  by  the 
greatest  living  authority  in  this  field  of  scholarship,  MonsJ 
Gaston  Paris,  and  his  group  of  pupils,  chief  among  them 
Mons.  E.  Muret      The  French  school  by  no  means  ad- 
vocates the  Celtic  nature  of  the  Arthurian  romance  in  such"' 
a  thorough-going  way  as,  say,  Professor   Rhys,   perhaps 
because  it  has  paid  less  attention  to  the  Irish  sources,  the 
examination  of  which  reveals  with  such  startling  clear- 
ness the  fact  that  well-nigh  all  the  leading  scenes  and  situ- 
ations of  the  Arthur  myth  have  their  parallels  in  the  Irish 
saga  of  the  nth  and  preceding  centuries,  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  Pan^Celtic. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  recently  appeared  in 
this  field  of  research  is  undoubtedly  Mons,  Gaston  Paris' 
survey  of  tlie  Arthurian  metrical  romance  {Hist.  Lit,,  vol. 
xxx).  Nor  is  its  interest  exclusively  or  even  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Celtic  student;  ^wcry  "storyologist" should  have 
it  at  hand.  I  may  be  permitted  to  trench  for  a  moment  on 
Mr.  Hartland^s  province,  and  to  point  out  that  a  theory 
deriving  the  current  European  folk-tales  from  mediaeval 
romance  has  far  more  to  say  for  itself  than  the  Indian 
importation  hypothesis  championed  by  Benfey  and  Mons. 
Cosquin  and  Mr,  Clouston.  Needless,  then,  to  insist 
upon  the  value  to  the  student  of  a  work  which  affords  a^ 
bird's-eye  view,  admirable  in  its  clearness  and  precision,  over 
the  most  important  and  most  intricate  section  of  mediieval 
romance.     One   instance   must  suffice  to  illustrate  how 
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investigations,  which  at  first  blush  seem  to  belong  wholly  to 
literary  histor>^  may  involve  the  wider  problems   of  com- 
parative mythology  and  folk-lore.    A  fragmentary  German 
Arthurian  poem  of  the  I2th  century,  "  Manuel  et  Amande/* 
the  translation  of  a  now  lost  French  work,  tells  of  Arthur's 
death,  caused,  it  would  seem,  by  a  cat      Now  Arthur's 
combat  with  a  great  cat  is  an  episode  often  alluded  to  in 
the  later  romance,  and  is  fully  described  in  the  Vulgate 
Merlin.*     The  cat  was  fished  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  nourished  by  its    captor,  whom  in   return    it 
strangled,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  became 
thereafter  the  terror  of  the  country  side.      Only  after  a 
desperate  conflict  was  Arthur  successful       This    is  one 
version.      But   Andr^   de  Coutances,  an  Anglo-Norman 
poet  of  the  early  1 3th  century,  is  at  some  pains  to  refute 
the  idle  tales  current  in  his  days  how  Arthur  was  overcome 
and  slain  by  Capalu.     This  name  turns  up  in  other  poems 
of  the  same  date,  c.g.^  in  the  Bataille  Loquifery  the  title  of 
which  reveals  its  Celtic  provenance  (Loquifer^Lok  Ifern 
and  I  fern = Hell).   Now  the  oldest  series  of  Welsh  triads, 
which  can  be  carried  back,  paleographically,  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  13th  century,  tells  ancnt  the  Cath  Palug  a 
story  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Vulgate  Merlin,^ 
and  we  can  hark  back  still  further  on  Welsh  ground.     The 
Black  Book  of  Caennarthcn  is  a  Welsh  MS.  of   the   last 
quarter  of  the  12th  century  ;  a  poem  therein,  unfortunately 
incomplete,  describes  how   Cai  warred  against  the  Cath 
Paltig^  "  nine  score  before  |  dawn  would  fall  for  its  food  | 
nine  score  chieftains.'*^      In    this    instance,  at   least,   the 
priority  of  the  Welsh  version  of  the  episode  cannot  be 
seriously  questioned.      The  Black  Book  poem  belongs  to 
the  very  oldest  stage  of.  the  Arthur-saga,  that    wherein 
Arthur  himself  is   the    chief  protagonist,  and   Kai  and 
Iwer  his  chief  and  constant  companions  ;  a  stage,  be  it 

'  Ch.  IxxUi  of  the  E.ET..S.  edition. 

^  y  Cymmrodaf\  vii,  1 3 1  J  32. 

*  Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books^  \  264, 
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noted,  almost  unrepresented  by  the  French  romances^ 
which  for  the  nciost  part  picture  Arthur  as  a  roi  faineant, 
and  profoundly  degrade  the  characteristic  figure  of  Kai. 
Here,  too,  philology  lends  us  her  aid  :  Cath  Palu^  (Old 
Welsh  Palufr)  would  readily  become  Capalu  or  Chapalu — 
the  reverse  process  is  impossible.^  Is  then  the  combat  of 
the  race  hero  and  the  monstrous  cat  a  genuine  frag- 
ment of  Brythonic  saga?  Another  possibility  must  be 
faced  before  this  is  granted.  The  already  cited  BatailU 
Loquifer  describes  the  monster  as  having  "  tete  d'un  chat, 
pieds  d'un  dragon,  corps  d*un  chcval,  queue  dun  lion/*^  If 
this  description  goes  back  to  a  Welsh  original,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Cath  Palug  was  a  sort  of  Chima^ra,  Are  we 
then  to  look  upon  this  episode  as  a  Br>nhonic  variant  of  a 
Pan-Aryan  myth  descriptive  of  a  strife  between  the  hero 
and  a  tempest-demon,  or  only  as  the  creation  of  some 
classically  read  Welshman  ? 

These  considerations  have  carried  us  away  somewhat 
from  Mons.  Gaston  Paris'  work,  some  obihr  dicta  in  which 
I  would  specially  notice*  Apropos  of  the  Vengeance  de 
Ragtiidei,  he  says :  "  D'aillcurs  cette  exaltation  conven- 
tionelle  de  la  femme  est  inconnue  a  la  plus  ancienne  po^sie 
Celtique  k  laquelle  appartient  cette  malicieuse  histoire, 
com  me  aussi  celle  de  la  Come  cnchantce  ou  du  Court 
Manteau*"^  But  do  these  chastity-test  stories  belong 
to  "  la  plus  ancienne  po^sie  Celtique'^  and  was  it  not 
Celtic  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  that  largely  inspired  the 
conventional  exaltation  of  woman  in  mediaeval  romance? 
Again,  the  dragon-fight  in  Tristan  induces  the  remark, 
**  r^pop^e  Celtique  contient  com  me  toutes  les  dpop^es 
des  elements  adventices  i  [c6te  de  donnees  nationales/'* 
Gran  ted  J  but  how  arc  these  to  be  distinguished  ?  Is 
every    element    to    be    set    down    as  '  adventitious    that 

^  But  for  the  lucky  preservation  of  this  Black  Book  frag^ment  our 
German  friends  would,  doubtless,  have  stood  out  for  the  priority  of 
ihe  Merlin  version  over  that  of  the  Triads. 

a  G.  Paris,  op,  cit.^  220.  ^  Op,  ciL^  64*  *  Op.  dt^  119* 
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can  be  widely  paralleled  from  other  cycles?  If  so,  the 
"donntes  natfonales'*  may  safely  be  set  down  as  the 
least  portion,  not  only  of  the  Celtic  but  of  ^v^ry  other 
epic  cycle. 

The  determination  of  earlier  Celtic  elements  in  the 
Arthurian  romances  has  unfortunately  been  complicated 
by  questions  respecting  the  relations  between  some  of  the 
Mabinogion  and  the  poems  of  Crestien  de  Troies.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Welsh  tales  (found  complete  in  the  Red 
Book  of  Hcrgest  and  fragmentarily  in  much  older  MSS,) 
to  which  the  title  Mabinogion  is  commonly  though  in- 
correctly applied,  fall  into  four  classes.  One,  comprising 
the  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  Pcredur,  and  Geraint,  is  obviously 
connected  with  the  Chevah'cr  au  Lion,  the  Conte  du 
Graal,  and  the  Erec  of  the  French  poet.^  The  connection 
is  manifestly  closest  in  the  case  of  Geraint.  Herr  K. 
Othmer*s  exhaustive,  elaborate,  and  careful  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Welsh  tale  is  directly  taken  from  the  French 
poem,  of  which  indeed  it  is  in  many  parts  a  simple  transla- 
tion, has  thus  somewhat  the  nature  of  a  breaking  in  of  open 
doors.  But  Herr  Othmer,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Forster's^ 
draws  far  wider  conclusions  from  the  fact  he  has  proved 
than  he  is  at  all  entitled  to.  Because  the  13th  century 
Welshman  adapted  Cresticn's  poem,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  latter  may  not  be  based  upon  earlier  Celtic  lays. 
The  merit  of  the  12th  century  French  poets  lay  largely  in 
the  unity  they  gave  to  independent  and  often  discordant 
episodic  ballads  or  tales,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  the  superior  literary  qualities  of  their  works  should 
win  acceptance  for  them  even  in  the  original  home  of 
the  Arthur  cycle.  Moreover,  on  Herr  Othmer's  own 
showing,  the  Welsh  tale  has  retained  traits  of  early  Celtic 

•  The  other  three  classes  are  (i)  what  may  be  called  the  non-French 
Arthurian    Mabinogion,    Killiwch,  and   the   Dream   of   Rhonabwy ; 

(2)  The  Mabinogion  proper,  Pwyll,  Branwen,  Manawyddan,  Math  ; 

(3)  Maxen  Wledigand  Liudd,  which  apparently  represent  the  stratum 
of  Welsh  legend  which  GeoftVey  worked  up  in  the  Hist.  Brit, 
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manners  which  are  missing  in  the  French  poem.  When 
Geraint  is  contending  against  the  Knight  of  the  Sparrow 
Hawk,  the  latter  is  incited  to  do  valiantly  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  his  dwarf,  and  Geraint  is  in  like  manner  spurred 
on  by  the  reproaches  of  the  dispossessed  earl  Herr 
Othmer  remarks  that  this  episode,  wanting  in  Cresticn,  is 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  French  chivalry.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  combatants  in  the  Welsh  tale  bear  themselves  as 
do  rival  warriors  in  the  oldest  Irish  sagas,  "  If  it  be  I  that 
shall  begin  to  yield  this  day,  thou  art  to  excite,  reproach, 
and  speak  evil  to  me,  so  that  the  ire  of  my  rage  and  anger 
may  grow  more  upon  me,"  says  Cuchullain  to  his  charioteer, 
Laeg,  in  the  Tain  bo  Cuaitgni,  And  the  Highland  peasant 
of  to-day,  when  he  tells  of  the  marvellous  feats  of  Conall 
Gulban,  places  Duanach  at  his  side  to  spur  and  Qgg  him 
on,^  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  Welsh  stor>^-teiIer  was 
following  an  early  lay,  describing  a  combat  of  Geraint*s, 
than  that  he  introduced  this  Celtic  trait  into  his  translation 
from  the  French  ? 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  ignorance  of 
Celtic  history  and  literature  has  led  Herr  Othmer  astray. 
In  proof  that  Geraint  is  derived  from  Crestien*s  poem, 
he  justly  cites  the  fact  that  the  Welshman  took  his  heroine's 
name,  Enid,  from  the  French  poet  ;  but  when  he  explains 
this  on  the  ground  that  "*  older  Celtic  tradition  had  no 
heroines",  he  is  wholly  in  the  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
nowhere  is  the  influence  of  the  **  heroine"  more  prepon- 
derating than  in  the  Irish  heroic  sagas,  nor  do  the  epic 
traditions  of  any  race  offer  heroines  of  more  individual 
energy  and  character  than  Medhbh,  and  Deirdre,  and 
Blathnaid,  to  cite  the  first  names  that  come   to   hand.^ 

*  Campbell,  No.  Ixx^'i, 

*  Indeed  **  Das  Ewig-weibliche"  in  the  early  sagas  moves  Professor 
Zimmer,  writing  from  the  chaste  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  a  four-page- 
long  lamentation  over  **den  ausgepragten  sinnlichen  Zug"  in  Irish 
literature  {op,  dt,^  381  ei  seq.).  Lest  any  should  feel  tempted  to  leam 
old  Irish  in  consequence,  I  hasten  to  add  that  they  would  find  the 
Irish  sagas,  pace  Professor  Zimmert  of  by  no  means  such  an  exciting 
character  as,  let  us  say,  Lempri^re. 
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Again  to  explain  the  method  of  abridging  Crestien.  found 
in  the  Welsh  tale,  on  the  ground  that  "der  Kelte  liebt  nicht 
ausfdhrliche  DarsteJlungen",  is  to  go  dead  against  the 
facts.  If  there  is  one  thing  the  "  Kelte*'  does  like  it  is 
^' ausflihrliche  DarstcUungen" ;  indeed,  no  better  instance 
of  the  detailed  and  vividly  picturesque  descriptive  passages 
which  characterise  Celtic  traditional  literature  in  all  its 
stages  could  be  found  than  in  one  of  the  Mabinogion,  the 
Dream  of  Rhonabwy. 

My  strictures  upon  Hen*  Othmer's  essay  must  not  be 
misinterpreted  ;  I  most  cordially  recognise  the  value  of  the 
patient  and  laborious  researches  by  which  he  and  so  many 
other  German  scholars  are  determining  the  correct  nature 
of  mediaeval  texts.  But  to  decide  problems  in  which  the 
most  intricate  ethnological  and  sociological  factors  are 
concerned  something  more  is  needed  than  the  method 
of  acute  and  patient  comparison  by  which  a  magazine 
writer  justifies  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  a  popular 
novelist.^ 


'  I  may  cite  here  the  titles  of  a  few  pamphlets  and  articles  relating 
to  the  Tristan  story,  which  has  been  one  of  the  best  studied  sections 
of  the  Arthur^ycle  during  the  past  few  years  :^E.  Mtirct,  EUkart 
Wbergfi  sa  source  fran^aise  {Romania^  xvi,  288-363)  ;  W,  Golther, 
Sage  von  Tristan  umi  Isolde  (Munich,  1S87)  ;  F,  Novati,  Un 
~ nuovo  ed  un  vecchio  frammento  del  Tristran  dt  Tommaso  (Sludi  di 
Jihgia  rom.fVi,  369-515)  ;  H,  Warnecke,  Afelrisc/ie  und  spfochliche 
Ahhandlung  ueber  das  dem  Berol  sugeschtkbene  Tristran  Jragtneni 
(Erlangen,  1881);  E»  Ldseth,  Tristran  romanensgammelfranske  Pro- 
sahandskrifter  in  Pariser  Nationalbibliotheket  (Christiania,  1888). 
These  vatious  treatises  are  briefly  reviewed  by  Prof»  M.  Wilmoltc 
{Mcyen-Age^  Jan.  1890),  who  leans  unduly,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  side 
of  Dr,  Golther,  but  whose  article  enables  a  clear  and  succinct  view  of 
the  ver>'  perplexing  questions  connected  with  the  earliest  French 
versions.  To  conclude  the  enumeration  of  *'Arthurian"  monographs, 
1  must  note  Geheimrath  Alb.  Schulz'  (San-Martc)  Ueber  den  Bildungs* 
gang  der  Gral  und  Parzival  Dichtung  in  Frankreich  und  Deutsch* 
land  {Zeils,fur  deutsche  PhiloUgie^  xxii,  3, 4).  Written  in  the  veteran's 
ei^ty-eighth  year,  this  essay  testifies  to  the  undying  love  of  its  author 
for  the  studies  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer  sixty  years  ago*     It  is 
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Turning  aside  from  mediaeval  Celtic  documents,  let  us 
see  what  has  been  done  towards  the  collection  and  the 
elucidation  of  living  folk- lore.  Lady  Wi!de,  in  her  new 
book,  at  once  adds  to  the  debt  which  all  who  cherish  Irish 
tradition  owe  to  her,  and  places  her  reviewer  in  a  some- 
what embarrassing  position.  Much  of  the  matter  is 
excellent,  but  the  arrangement  is  even  faultier,  and  the 
lack  of  ail  those  indications  which  the  student  desiderates 
even  more  complete  than  is  usual  with  hen  Her  work 
can  hardly  be  recommended  save  to  the  scholar^  capable 
himself  of  the  critical  task  which  the  author  should  have 
performed  for  him,  or  to  the  general  reader,  to  whom 
any  book  stands  on  the  same  level  as  a  page  of  Tit^bits  ; 
the  one  will  be  thankful  for  the  materials,  the  other  for 
charm  and  entertainment.  I  must  confess,  however,  my 
doubts  as  to  how  far  Lady  Wilde  faithfully  reproduces  the 
facts  of  living  Irish  tradition,  and  whether  she  does  not 
unconsciously  lend  them  the  tone  and  colouring  of  her  own 
imaginative  and  poetic  temperament. 

Mn  Curtin's  Myths  and  Folk-lore  is  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  small  stock  of  folk-tales  collected  in  Ireland. 
Although  no  information  is  given  about  the  narrators,  the 
tales  are  obviously  genuine,  and  as  obviously  translated 
with  spirit  and  verve.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  them 
with  the  West  Highland  tales  collected  by  Mr.  Maclnncs 
and  annotated  by  myself  (cited  below  as  7i?/ifj),  concerning 
which  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything,  as  the  volume 
is  in  the  hands  of  most  readers  of  Folk-Lore. 

Mr.  Curtin's  tales  are  twenty  in  number.  No*  I.  The  Son  of  the 
King  of  Erin  and  the  Giant  of  Loch  Ldin  is  a  variant  of  TaieSy  No.  I. 
No.  II.  The  Three  Daughters  of  King  O'Hara  :  a  Beauty  and  Beast 
tale.  No.  III.  The  Weaver's  Son  and  the  Giant  of  White  Hill  :  a 
task  story,  in  which  a  brother  has  to  seek  his  three  sisters, 
carri  ed  oflf  before  his  birth.     No*  IV.  Fair,  Brown,  and  Trembling, 


to  be  reg^retted  that  the  purely  critical  portion  of  the  essay  should  be 
based  upon  Birch- Hirschfeld*s  erroneous  exposition  of  the  relations 
betw  ecn  the  works  which  make  up  the  Grail-cycle, 
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IS  a  Cinderella  tale.  No.  V.  The  King  of  Erin  and  the  Queen 
of  Lonesome  Island ;  mysterious  love-child  who  accomplishes 
the  task  which  the  legitimate  son  fails  in.  No.  VI.  The  Shce  an 
Gannon  and  the  Gruagach  Gaire  :  a  variant  of  TaUs  viii,  with 
intercalation  of  the  King  of  Erin's  tale  in  Taies  iiL  No*  VI L 
The  Three  Daughters  of  the  King  of  the  East  and  the  Son  of  a  King 
in  Erin  :  envious  stepmother  and  swanmaid  guest.  No.  VIII.  The 
Fisherman's  Son  and  the  Gruagach  of  the  Tricks:  Master  Thief  story, 
winding  up  with  transformation  combat*.  No,  IX.  The  Thirteenth 
Son  of  the  King  of  Erin  :  e/d^sl  best ;  another  variant  of  Tales  viii; 
No.  X.  Kil  Arthur,  The  best  example  in  the  book  of  the  class  of 
tales  so  common  in  the  West  Highlands,  of  which  Conall  Gulban 
and  Manus  are  such  good  examples,  orally  preserved  fragments  of  a 
Gaelic  Heldensagc,  which  assumed  quasi-literary  shape  in  ihc  12th 
and  following  centuries.  It  contains  (pp.  178  et  seq.)  a  variant  of  the 
Visit  to  the  Fairy  Brother-in-law  (here,  father-in-law),  which  I  had 
noted  {TaieSy  p.  471)  as  unknown  to  me.  No.  XI.  Shaking  Head  : 
grateful  dead  tale.  No.  XII.  Btrth  of  Fin  M ace um Bail.  Valuable 
Osslanic  tale  with  details  1  have  not  met  elsewhere.  Fin  gets  through 
his  trials  and  combats,  thanks  to  Bran's  advice.  The  tale  0^  how 
Fin  guarded  Tara  against  fairy  foes,  found  in  the  15th  century 
Agallamk  na  Sttwrach^  is  here  mixed  up  with  the  fight  against  ihe 
Carlin  and  her  three  sons.  No.  XIII.  Fin  Maccimihail  and  the 
Fenians  in  the  Castle  of  Fear  Dubh.  V^ariant  of  the  Fenian  tale  best 
known  as  the  Fairy  Palace  of  th^  Quicken  Trees.  The  revivifying 
Carlin  also  appears  in  this  tale,  with  attributes  that  strikingly  recall 
the  Morrigan,  the  battle  goddess  of  the  pagan  Irish.  No,  XIV.  Fin 
Maccumhail  and  the  Knight  of  the  full  Axe.  Conall  Gulban  like 
adventures  of  Finn  aided  by  a  fairy  dwarf.  No.  XV.  Gillana  Grakin 
and  Fin  M ace um hail  Fine  tale,  embodying,  inter  alia^  a  variant  of 
first  part  of  Tales  il,  and  the  King  of  Erin's  tale  {Tales  in).  The 
black  sail  incident  to  announce  hero's  death  is  likewise  her^. 
No.  XVI.  Fin  Maccumhai!,  the  Seven  Brothers,  and  the  King  of 
France:  variant  of  second  part  of  Talcs  lI.  No.  XVII.  Black,  Brown, 
and  Gray:  confused  and  fragmentary  Fenian  tale.  No*  XVIIL  Fin 
Maccumhail  and  the  Son  of  the  King  of  Alba.  A  strong  servant 
tale,  with  variant  of  the  Fairy  Palace  of  the  Quicken  Trees.  No.  XIX. 
Cuculin.  Cumulative  unspelling  quest  tale,  with  the  unknown  son 
episode  introduced  at  end.     No.  XX  Oisin  in  Tir  na  n-og. 


The  community  of  incident  and  of  subject-matter  between 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Gaelic  tales  which  I  have  insisted  upon 
so  strongly  in  my  notes  to  Mr.  Maclnnes*s  Tales  comes 
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out  in  Mr  CurtiiVs  volume  afresh,  but  certain  differences 
make  themselves  felt.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  unrivalled 
picturesqucness  and  body  of  the  Scotch  Gaelic  tales  were  due 
to  a  mingling  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  tradition.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  closer  communion  of  the  Western  Highlanders 
with  a  wilder  and  more  varied  nature  than  that  of  Ireland 
has  fostered  and  preserved  in  them  a  keener  sense  of 
kinship  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  traditional  heroic 
age. 

In  this  field  of  research  the  publication  of  documents 
has  only  gone  far  enough  to  enable  three  or  four  solu- 
tions of  the  complicated  problem  before  us  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. We  are  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  decide  in 
favour  of  this  or  that  solution.  The  chief  desideratum  is 
the  publication  of  the  rich  stores  of  Irish  MS.  tales 
belonging  to  the  last  two  centuries.  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  judge  whether  the  current  folk-tale  is,  as  some  hold,  a 
mere  derivate  of  the  mediaeval  or  pre-media^val  sagas, 
through  the  medium  of  these  MS,  versions,  or  whether  it 
does  not  rather  represent  the  basis  of  the  sagas.  I  incline 
at  present  to  this  latter  view,  in  favour  of  which  I  have 
adduced  some  evidence  in  my  notes  to  Mr.  Mclnnes's  tales. 
The  Folk-Lorc  Society  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
this  work.  What  is  wanted  is  a  revival,  with  wider  scope 
and  more  scholarly  aim,  of  the  old  Ossianic  Society,  to 
comprise  among  its  ranks  Gaels  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland 
as  well  as  al!  who  have  at  heart  the  preservation  and  the 
study  of  Celtic  thought  and  Celtic  fancy. 

The  new  material  offered  to  the  student  of  Celtic  folk- 
lore, valuable  though  it  be,  presents  no  great  novelty,  and 
favours  no  revolutionary  theorising.  Now,  apart  from  the 
discussion  of  the  traditional  literature  with  which  I  have 
already  dealt,  the  only  serious  contribution  that  has  been 
made  recently  to  the  interpretation  of  the  popular  lore  of 
both  Scotland  and  I  reland  may  well  be  styled  revolutionary, 
though  it  is  not  entirely  novel.    I  allude  to  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie's 
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articles  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Archmological Review. 
His  thesis^  briefly  put,  is  that  the  fairy  belief  has  its  basis 
solely  in  the  traditions  connected  with  a  shorty  dark,  very 
strong  race,  who  dwelt  in  earth-houses,  and  were  subdued  by 
the  invading  Celts,  but  retained  separate,  often  independent 
existence,  well  on  into  historical  times.  EthnoIogically»  he 
conceives  this  race  to  have  had  Finnish  affinities  ;  his- 
torically, to  have  been  known  as  the  Picts.  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  Mr  MacRitchie  attempts  to  prove  far  too  much ; 
moreover,  he  indulges  in  etymological  guesswork,  such  as 
that  the  Feinne  (the  warrior  companions  of  Finn  mac 
Cumhail)  were  of  Finnish  race,  and  that  the  Gaelic  word 
for  fair>%  Stdhe  (pronounced  '*  Shee"),  has  some  possible 
connection  with  the  Isliuds^  a  race  of  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia,  ethnologically  akin  to  the  Lapps*  I  have 
attempted  to  show  {Tales,  pp.  418-20)  that  his  arguments 
respecting  the  Feinne  arc  based  upon  a  false  appreciation 
of  the  Fenian  documents ;  indeed,  his  whole  treatment  of 
sources  seems  to  me  as  unscientific  as  his  ety^mological 
theorising.  Nevertheless,  I  must  frankly  say  that  he  has 
collected  and  marshalled  an  array  of  facts  deserving  the 
most  serious  consideration  ;  and  I  think  he  may  be  allowed 
to  have  made  out  his  case  to  this  extent,  that  the  historical 
elements  in  the  fairy  belief  are  more  numerous  and  potent 
than  is  held  by  the  great  majority  of  students. 

Whilst  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  past  eighteen  months 
have  very  greatly  forwarded  our  study,  yet  steady  progress 
has  been  made.  Our  knowledge  has  been  enlarged,  our 
criticism  is  sounder,  because  better  informed.  But  in  no 
one  branch  of  Celtic  antiquities  has  sufficient  material  been 
collected,  or  has  the  existing  material  been  sifted  with 
sufficient  care  to  justify  dogmatism.  At  the  outset  of  this 
article  I  indicated  as  approximately  true, the  hypothesis  that 
the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  these  islands  possessed  a  consider- 
able archaic  culture,  many  elements  of  which  are  preserved 
to  this  day  in  the  living  folk-lore  of  these  islands.  This  is 
substantially  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Vork  Powell  in 
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(p.  xix)  that  the  Strmnbotio  and  the  Stontelh  are  the 
indigenous  productions  of  Southern  Italy.  *'The  poetry  of 
Southern  Italy  is  generally  lyrical,  that  of  Northern  Italy 
narrative."  The  et;ymolog;y  of  the  word  Strambotto  has 
naturally  suffered,  equally  with  the  samples  of  the  kind  of 
song,  from  the  preference  which  attracts  our  author  to  a 
more  purely  national  study,  and  I  think  that  the  authors 
whom  I  have  followed  in  this  matter  {Folk-Songs  of  Italy ^ 
Prefatory  Treatise,  p.  i8)  have  the  best  of  the  argument 
The  most  interesting  of  the  samples  supplied  have  found  a 
place  in  my  collection. 

Count  Nigra  has  treated  the  narrative  rhymes  in  an  en- 
tirely different  manner.  Their  nature,  history,  sources, 
variants,  migrations^  parallels,  have  all  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  careful  research  and  study.  We  are 
presented  with  146  Canzotii^  ranging  from  the  earliest 
glimmer  of  tradition  down  to  the  days  of  Napoleon *s  con- 
scripts ;  collected  in  numbers  from  different  localities  in 
various  dialects^  painstakingly  collated  ;  rendered  into 
Italian  intelligible  to  all,  and  quite  a  little  treatise  on  each, 
tracing  its  branch-variants  up  to  a  parent  group-stem,  and 
then  follo%ving  that  stem  through  its  multiform  root-suckers 
in  various  countries — Provence,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  England,  and  Scotland. 

Only  those  who  have  in  any  degree  pursued  some 
attempts  of  the  kind  can  have  any  idea  of  the  cxasperatinf 
labyrinths  into  which  such  researches  must  lead.  Caring' 
nothing  for  the  tortuous  and  torturing  divagations  into 
which  they  are  leading  the  student,  light-hearted  peasants 
have  in  the  course  of  ages  woven  their  tales,  in  rhyme  as 
well  as  prose,  into  a  kind  of  texture  from  which  at  our 
date  it  has  become  almost  an  impossible  thing  to  draw  the 
several  threads.  A  song  imported  by  an  itinerant  minstrel 
is  certain  to  be  caught  up,  and  the  heroic  deeds  it  cele- 
brates ascribed  to  the  local  favourite.  Tliis  is  bad  enough, 
but  what  is  tenfold  more  misleading,  yet  equally  frequent, 
there  resultsfrom  this  treatmcnt,that  a  song  maybe  centuries 
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older  than  the  historic  event  which  it  seems  composed  to 
narrate  in  the  form  in  which  we  first  meet  it  When  it 
passes  into  a  fresh  country  under  its  second  or  third 
transformation,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  scholarly  brain 
cannot  all  at  once  track  its  deviation.  Of  course  there 
are  numerous  indications  of  manner,  of  metre,  of  rhyming 
plan,  of  etymological  idiosyncrasy,  etc.,  constituting  the 
grammar  of  the  subject,  by  which  the  student  guides 
himself;  but  such  will-o*-thc- wisps  as  folk-songs  may 
lead  the  most  practised  guide  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

In  truth,  however^  the  grammar  of  this  most  perplexing 
manner  has  yet  to  be  made,  and  such  conscientious 
and  intelligent  investigations  as  Count  Nigra's  it  is  which 
go  far  towards  building  up  such  a  grammar.  If  all  folk- 
lorists  do  not  accept  all  his  conclusions  in  every  in- 
stance, each  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  grand 
pioneering  work  he  has  done,  as  few  could,  and  for  laying 
the  solid  bases  of  a  whole  edifice  of  conclusions  in  the 
future  which  could  never  have  been  attained  without  such 
primary  support.  Count  Nigra  does  not  come  before  us  as 
a  new  man.  Though  one  of  Italy's  foremost  diplomatists, 
and  lately  the  representative  of  Italy  at  our  Court,  he  has 
found  time  for  continual  explorations  in  the  regions  of 
folk-lore,  and  ever  since  the  year  1854  folk-lorists  have 
been  beholden  to  his  contributions  in  the  Romania  and 
elsewhere  of  the  popular  rhymes  of  his  native  country. 
Votaries  of  the  science  well  knew  that  the  publication  of 
his  large  and  exhaustive  collection  was  delayed  for  the 
sake  of  perfecting  his  historical  and  philological  conclu- 
sions concerning  them. 

The  collection  of  folk-songs  before  us  from  Bas-Q  uercy  is 
a  scholarly  work  ;  the  author  has  not  gone  so  deep  ly  into 
the  history  of  his  songs  as  Count  Nigra,  but  he  has  given 
more  attention  than  any  folk-!orist  has  hitherto  done  to 
their  melodies.  This  is  a  singular  feature,  which  may  make 
his  collections  specially  attractive  to  many.  Though  not 
very  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  sound  of  a  dialect  so 
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unfamiliar,  these  songs  nevertheless  convey  the  idea  of 
being   perv^aded  with  remarkable  rhythmicality,  and    the 
refrains  which  nearly  all  of  them  contain  provide  themj 
with  a  great  facility  for  harmoniousness. 

To  many  English  readers  probably  the  locality  of  Bas- 
Quercy  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  familiar  ;  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  therefore,  to  mention  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  district  is  ascribed  to  its  having  been 
inhabited  by  les  Cadurci  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion.  It  now  constitutes  the  department  of  Lot  and  part 
of  the  Tarn  et  Garonne  ;  Montauban  was  its  capital 

The  first  song  of  this  collection,  "  Escribeto",  is  a  counter- 
part of  one  to  which  Count  Nigra  has  devoted  more 
attention  than  any  other  in  his  series^  in  fact,  a  whole  tenth 
of  his  book,  under  the  title  of  '*  II  Moro  Saracino". 
*Guilhalmes*  in  the  one,  'Bel  galant'  in  the  other,  marries  a 
maiden  so  young  that  she  cannot  so  much  as  dress  herself 
alone :  this  homely  detail  is  absent  from  no  version.  He 
goes  to  the  wars,  leaving  her  in  his  mother's  charge — -per  la 
laissa  grandi — but  while  he  is  gone,  "  el  gran  Moro  Sarazi** 
(Nigra),  "  lous  Morous  sarrasis"  (Soleville),  carry  her  off. 
He  comes  back  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  when  he 
learns  what  has  happened,  he  swears  he  will  do  nothing  till 
he  has  found  her,  though  he  perish  in  the  attempt  "  S'i 
n*a  duveissa  mCiri**  (N,),  "  Quand  saurivi  dc  mouri*'  (S.). 
He  takes  his  sword  with  the  gold  hilt,  but  he  goes  foith 
dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  till  he  meets  three  washerwomen 
plying  their  industry  at  the  foot  of  a  great  castle.  This 
introduction  of  unromantic  iavandcrc  is  insisted  on  in 
every  one  of  Nigra's  seven  versions,  as  well  as  {labairos- 
lababoun  tinge  ft)  in  Soleville*s,  and  recalls  a  similarly 
curious  instance  in  the  song  of  Piedmont  at  pp.  162-5  ^f 
my  collection.  I  have  attempted  to  account  for  it,^ 
and  in  the  instance  I  was  commenting  on  the  laundress 

*  "  This  song  is  a  strange  mixture  of  sublime  symbolism  and  every* 
day  usage.  Tbf^  siren  passes  into  the  washerwoman — Undine  into 
the  laundress/^ 
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actually  woos  the  knight  beneath  the  water,  giving 
colour  to  the  suggestion  ;  but  the  present  instance  seems 
to  show  tliat  nothing  is  intended  beyond  a  homely  and 
prosaic  fact  Of  the  washerwomen  the  pilgrim  learns 
that  this  is  the  castle  of  the  v^ry  Saracen  Moor  of 
whom  he  is  in  search.  Begging  under  the  windows,  he 
obtains  a  sight  of  his  maiden  (Fiorensa  in  Piedmont, 
Escribcto  in  Bas-Quercy),  As  he  takes  the  alms  from 
her  hand  she  recognises  by  the  ring  he  wears  that  he 
is  indeed  her  husband »  though  she  had  just  been  in  doubt 
"that  anyone  could  have  come  so  far  as  from  her  country 
except  it  had  been  a  swallow,  who  flies  the  whole  livelong 
day*'.  But  when  she  is  satisfied  it  \s  he,  she  instructs  him 
how  to  find  the  swiftest  horse  in  the  stable,  and  carry  her 
off,  pretending  she  is  his  bag  of  oats  for  the  horse.  One 
or  two  of  the  Piedmontcse  versions  wind  up  with  the 
Moor*s  complaint :  "  To  think  that  I  should  have  had  her 
seven  years,  and  never  so  much  as  touched  her  hand  !'' 
This  is  wanting  in  the  one  from  Bas-Quercy,  but  in  nearly 
ever>"  other  detail  it  is  identical 

Count  Nigra  rightly  calls  this  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  folk-songs,  and  he  has  bestowed  infinite  pains  in  the 
study  of  its  origin  and  wanderings;  and  we  refer  our  readers 
to  his  treatise  on  it,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  interest*  but 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  his  analytical  instinct 

Another  instance  of  great  beauty  is  the  group  of  songs 
classed  by  Count  Nigra  as  Fior  di  Tomba^  and  in  his 
analysis  of  these  there  is  much  to  interest  the  folk-lorist  of 
ever>"  country ;  for  no  nationality  is  without  this  incident 
Is  this  not  because  there  is  a  sublime  meaning  of  the  mind 
and  soul  underlying  the  pretty  love-conceit  of  the  heart? 
Expressed  tersely  by  Jean  Paul,  *'  The  bier  is  the  cradle  of 
heaven/'  The  light  for  her  lover's  eyes  which  glowed 
round  the  tomb  of  Beatrice  opened  Paradise  to  him  and 
to  us. 

The  group  of  the  Donna  Lombarda^  is  treated  of  course 
*  Busk's  fM-Smi^s  of  Italy,  p.  160, 
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at  great  length  by  Count  Nigra,  as  has  also  the  group 
which  has  hitherto  gone  by  the  name  assigned  to  it  by 
Gaston  Paris  of  *'  Jean  Renaud'V  but  which  Nigra  shows 
would  be  better  entitled  **  Morte  occulta*'.  We  find  this 
group  represented  in  SoleviHe's  collection  under  the  name 
of  "  Lou  Counte  Arnaud"  (p.  13), 

The  Canto  dissected  by  Count  Nigra  under  the  name  of 
Un'  Eroina  (p.  90),  "  El  fiol  dij  signuri  cunti  s*a  Vk  chici 
n'in  va  ciarat",  appears  in  Bolognini's  Usi  e  Costumi  del 
Trcntim,  p.  37,  under  the  name  of  "  Montiglia''.  "  Lus- 
trissimo  sior  Contc  sc  vorlo  maridar."  La  falsa  Monaca  of 
Nigra,  p.  407,  in  Bolognini,  p.  35,  as  La  MonkhcUa. 

Soleville  limits  himself  to  genuine  songs  {Cluxnts)^  but 
Count  Nigra  and  Bolognini  both  furnish  us  besides  with 
many  rhymed  traditions  and  folk-sayings  ;  and  Bolognini 
with  several  tales  not  rhymed,  as  well  as  some  localised 
legends  of  various  vales  and  peaks  of  the  Trcntina 

Among  Nigra*s  rhymed  legends  occurs  the  ever- beauti- 
ful one  of  "Sant'  Alessio",  p,  538,  the  highest  reach  of 
sublime  abnegation  ever  fabled  of  hero  or  saint — a  sacrifice 
beyond  that  of  Abraham,  In  pointing  out  details  which,  not 
occurring  in  the  **GoIden  Legend*'  or  in  the  **  BolIandists'\ 
prove  this  to  be  a  pure  folk-tradition,  Count  Nigra  omits 
to  trace  it,  as  he  might  fairly  do,  to  an  absolutely  Roman 
source.  The  church  of  Sant'  Alessio,  on  the  Aventine, 
keeps  alive  the  perpetual  memory  of  the  historical  outline 
of  the  story — the  pathetic  tale  which  in  all  its  long  rhymed 
length  many  of  the  people  know  by  heart,  was,  indeed,  like 
numerous  others  of  the  same  class,  printed,  as  he  sa>'s,  at 
Bologna  ;  but  when  it  was  first  printed  there,  Bologna  was 
a  Papal  city,  and  it  was  the  Roman  tradition  which  was 
carried  there  to  be  printed.  The  **  Story  of  EHvcs",  pt  543,-' 
in  Italy  called  "II  Epulone",  introduces  the  curious  episode! 
of  its  having  t>ccn  to  our  Lord  in  His  own  person,  and  not 
in  that  of  the  be^ar  Lazarus,  that  he  refused  alms.     At 

>  Busk,  FM-Stft^  ofUuln  pp*  i^\  jwf . 
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p.  550  we  have  several  versions  of  the  familiar  English 
folk-prayer  — 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  He  on." 

Among  nursery  rhymes,  we  find,  at  p.  555,  one  about  a 
cat,  conceived  much  in  the  same  form  as  our  English  one — 

"  Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat,  where  have  ye  been  ? 
IVe  been  to  Lunnun  to  see  the  queen. 
Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat,  what  did  you  there  ? 
Eat  up  the  little  mouse  under  her  chair." 

Some  nonsense  verses,  p.  561,  are  identical  in  form  with 
some  given  by  Bolognini  at  the  beginning  of  his  collection. 

Bolognini  is  also  strong  in  popular  lyrical  compositions. 
Although  his  volume  has  rather  the  genial  character  of  the 
mountaineer's  writing  than  the  scholarly  tone  in  which  the 
other  two  volumes  are  conceived,  it  is  yet  an  invaluable 
collection,  for  the  writer  is  guided  by  the  true  instincts  of  a 
born  folk-lorist ;  he  knows  and  loves  the  people  and  enjoys 
their  confidence,  and  he  writes  down  what  he  receives  from 
them  exactly  as  they  give  it  him,  never  led  astray  into 
improving  on  their  diction. 

It  is  of  course  in  the  work  of  Count  Nigra  that  the 
chief  scientific  interest  must  be  sought,  and  English  folk- 
lorists  will  have  to  make  themselves  masters  of  his  deduc- 
tions, whether  for  adhesion  or  discussion,  before  they  can 
arrive  at  any  classification  of  European  folk-songs. 

R.  H.  Busk. 
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In  the  forthcoming  number  oi  Folk- Lore  vfiW  be  included 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  Abercromby's  translat  ions  of  the 
Magic  Charms  of  the  Finns ;  on  the  Holy  Grail,  by  Dr. 
M.  Gaster ;  two  new  English  Fairy  Tales,  by  Mr.  E. 
Clodd ;  a  Report  by  Mr.  Braybrook  on  Recent  Research 
in  Anthropology  in  its  relation  to  Folk-Lore  ;  besides  the 
contributions  already  announced. 

Prof.  M.  Kovalefsky  will  give  the  Ilchester  Lectures 
this  term  at  Oxford,  the  subject  being  "  Ancient  Law  and 
Modem  Custom  in  Russia".  The  first  two  lectures  will 
deal  with  "  The  Matrimonial  Customs  of  the  Slavs". 

It  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  increased  interest  in  folk- 
lore that  a  newly-founded  weekly  [journal  of  the  Tit-Bits 
type,  entitled  Good  Luck,  devotes  a  special  section,  with 
prizes,  etc.,  to  Folk-lore  ;  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
editor  should  consult  some  experts  for  this  section,  which 
might  then  be  made  to  yield  results  valuable  to  the  science. 

Our  President,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  is  giving  a  series  of 
three  lectures  on  **  The  Natural  Histor>-  of  Society",  at  the 
Royal  Institution. 

Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartlaxd's  book,  on  the  •' Folk  and 
Fair}'  Tales  of  England",  has  appeared  in  the  Camelot 
Series,  and  is  specially  de\x)ted  to  illustrating  the  thesis  that 
England  is  more  distinguished  for  folk-sagas  than  for 
fain-  tales.  It  has  been  preceded  in  the  same  series  by  a 
similar  book  on  Irish  Tales,  and  ynW  be  followed  by  one  on 
Scotch  Fair}-  Tales. 

Our  local  secretary  in  China,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ste\i-art  Lock- 
hart,  who  is  at  present  in  London,  is  preparing  a  woiic  oa 
Chinese  Folk-lcie. 
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The  Handbook  of  Folk-lore  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  nearly  half  the  work  having  been  passed  for 
press.  The  American  Society  is  also  preparing  a  similar 
set  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

Preliminarv  arrangements  have  been  entered  into 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  Congress  of  Folk-lore^  to  be 
held  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  iggi. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Crane's  edition  of  the  exempla  of  Jacques 
de  Vitry  will  probably  be  issued  to  the  members  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  during  the  coming  quarter. 

Readers  of  Folk-Lore  are  requested  to  aid  towards  the 
completeness  of  its  bibliography  by  forwarding  references 
or  cuttings  in  English  local  newspapers  and  journals  that 
are  Hkely  to  escape  notice,  as  well  as  books  and  pannphlets 
published  in  the  provinces. 

The  Tabulation  of  Folk-tales  has  reached  such  a  stage 
that  some  steps  towards  a  classification  arje  now  possible. 
Miss  Roalfe  Cox  is  engaged  in  putting  in  order  the 
Cinderella  type  already  classified. 

During  the  past  quarter,  meetings  of  the  Society  were 
held  on  March  23,  when  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Kirby,  on  The  Folk-lore  of  Beetles,  and  Dr.  M.  Gaster,  on 
The  Sources  of  the  Holy  Grail  ;  on  April  27,  when 
papers  were  read  by  Mr.  G,  L.  Gomme,  on  a  Tale  of 
Campbell  and  its  Foundation  in  Usage ;  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt,  on  Recent  Theories  on  the  Nibelungcnlied  ;  and  by 
Mn  J.  Jacobs,  on  an  Inedited  English  Folk-tale. 

The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  has  changed  presi- 
dents at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Prof  F.  J.  Child  yield- 
ing the  chair  to  Mr  D.  F.  Brinton,the  indefatigable  student 
of  British  ballads  to  the  equally  indefatigablecreviewer  of 
archaic  American  mythology. 

COMMUNICATXONS  fof  the  .ncxt  number  should  reach 
the  Office  of  Folk-Lore  (270,  Strand)  before  August  ist 
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WHAT'S    IN    A     NAME? 
To  the  Editor  of  FoLK-LORE. 

Sir, — In  his  second  Avatar  (would  that  these  were  mor 
frequent  amongst  us),  our  President  expressed  himself  as 
not  m  full  agreement  with  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
arrived  after  comparison  of  what  seemed  most  common 
and  essential  to  the  **  Rumpelstiltskin''  group  of  stories,^ 
Mr.  Lang  thinks  that  these  need  not  have  so  archaic  an 
origin  as  that  exclusion  appears  to  him  to  imply,  and  that 
instead  of  holding  any  barbaric  philosophy  in  them,  they 
may  be  but  the  vehicles  of  the  harmless  jest  that  the  fairy 
relies  upon  having  an  out-of  the-way  name  which  none  is 
likely  to  guess. 

Now,  whether  the  stories  are  "  archaic"  or  not  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  quite  secondary  importance.  Whatever  be 
their  age  they  may  hold  many  old  philosophies  of  things, 
as  do  much  more  serious  vehicles  than  fairy  tales  to  this 
day.  And  however  fantastic  or  out-of-the-way  the  elfish 
names  may  be,  it  invariably  happens  that  when  the  name 
is  guessed,  the  elf  becomes  powerless  to  work  the  ill  which 
is  threatened  if  the  name  is  not  found  out  Therefore, 
however  grotesque  the  term  given  to  the  stor>%  there  abides 
the  fact  of  discomfiture  and  defeat  through  discovery  of 
name;  and  this  fact  seems  to  me  linked  to  that  world- 
wide crude  philosophy  which  confuses  names  and  persons, 
things  living  and  things  not  living,  making  them  alike 
instruments  of  good  or  of  evil,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Since  my  paper  was  published,  my  friend  Mr.  William 
Simpson,  the  well-known  artist-traveller,  has  sent  mc  the 
1  Foik'Lore  Joumalf  vol  vii,  pp.  135  Siq. 
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following  interesting  confirmation  of  my  view  as  to  the 
more  serious  aspect  of  the  subject 

"  At  p,  160  you  refer  to  the  Abyssinian  custom  of  con- 
cealing the  baptismal  name,  I  presume  that  the  authority 
from  which  you  derived  this  did  not  explain  the  reason  for 
which  it  is  done. 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  Mansfield  Parkyn*s  Life  in 
Abyssinia^  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  travel  He 
was  some  years  in  Abyssinia,  lived  as  one  of  the  natives, 
dressed  as  they  did,  wore  no  shoes,  had  his  hair  platted, 
and  the  toilet  finished  with  a  pot  of  butter  on  the  crown  of 
his  head.  Well,  he  thus  explains  why  the  baptismal  name 
is  kept  a  secret  *  It  is  a  custom  in  Abyssinia  to  conceal 
the  real  name  by  which  a  person  is  baptised,  and  to  call 
him  only  by  a  sort  of  nickname,  which  his  mother  gives 
on  leaving  the  church.  The  baptismal  names  in  Abyssinia 
are  those  of  saints,  such  as  Son  of  St.  George,  Slave  of  the 
Virgin,  Daughter  of  Moses,  etc.  Those  given  by  the 
mother  are  generally  expressive  of  maternal  vanila.^  regard- 
ing the  appearance  or  anticipated  merits  of  her  child,  such 
as  Gold,  Stiver,  Joy,  Sweetness,  etc.  The  reason  for  the 
concealment  of  the  Christian  name  is  that  the  Boiuia  cannot 
act  upon  a  person  whose  real  name  he  does  not  knotv'  The 
Italics  are  mine.  The  Bouda  refers  to  a  blacksmith.  All 
of  that  trade  are  looked  upon  in  Abyssinia  as  sorcerers,  or 
a  kind  of  male  witches,  and  are  opprobriously  calletl  Bouda. 
They  can  turn  themselves  into  hyenas  and  other  quad- 
rupeds. The  concealing  of  the  name,  as  here  explained, 
agrees  perfectly  with  your  explanation  in  the  *  Philosophy 
of  Rumpelstiltskin*.  You  also  include  in  your  explanation, 
and  have  given  many  illustrations  of  it,  that  all  seem  to 
gather  round  the  Great  Creative  Name,  the  unpronounce- 
able name  of  God.  This  is,  I  should  say,  the  most 
probable  theory.  It  was  this  name,  whether  Yah  or  Om, 
that  created  all  things,  and  became  on  that  account  a 
symbol  of  Supreme  power,  and  consequent  sanctity,  The 
*  Open  Sesame'  of  AH  Baba,  and  similar  words  in  other 
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tales,  down  to  the  *  Presto'  of  our  modern  conjurers,  all 
are  survivals  of  the  same  ancient  idea." 

Edward  Clodd. 


FASCINATION   AND    HYPNOTISM. 

To  tJie  Editor  of  Folk- Lore. 

Sir, — In  reading  M.  Tuchmann's  exhaustive  papers  in 
Milusine  on  Fascination  (the  Evil  Eye,  etc.),  an  idea  has 
occurred  to  me,  which  I  have  no  time  to  work  out,  but 
which  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  folk-lore  students.  Were 
the  old  folk  so  entirely  in  the  wrong  in  attributing  special 
influence  to  particular  persons  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  same 
thing  at  every  hypnotic  stance?  In  short,  may  not  the 
whole  subject  be  summed  up  in  the  formula,  La  fascinatioti 
dest  thypnoHsme  ? 

Alfred  Nutt. 


MISCELLANEA, 


Easter  in  Greece*— The  Ctrcek  Easter  fell  this  year  (1890)  on 
April  13th,  and  was  celebrated  with  the  usual  rites  at  Athens.  Easter 
candles  and  coloured  Easter  eggs  were  exhibited  for  sale  in  large 
quantities  in  the  streets  on  Good  Friday ;  and  live  lambs  were  to  be 
seen^  which  the  peasants  had  brought  in  from  the  country  to  selL 
Each  family,  as  a  rule»  buys  a  lamb,  kills  it,  and  eats  it  on  Easter 
Sunday,  On  Saturday,  in  various  parts  of  Athens^  I  observed  the 
gutters  running  with  the  blood  of  the  Iambs  which  had  been  thus 
killed  to  furnish  the  family  meal  on  Sunday.  I  am  told  that  in  some 
country  districts  the  blood  of  the  lamb  is  sometimes  smeared  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house*  On  the  night  of  Good  Friday  the  sikones  or 
holy  pictures  representing  the  dead  Christ  were  carried  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets,  great  crowds  joining  in  the  pro* 
cessions  with  lighted  candles,  or  watching  the  processions  pass. 
Military  bands  marched  in  the  processions,  playing  solemn  music. 
During  Easter  Saturday  and  Easter  Sunday  firing  went  on  almost 
continuously  all  over  Athens,  The  cartridges  used  were  not  always 
blank  .ones,  for  I  heard  the  whistle  of  bullets,  and  am  informed  that 
fatal  accidents  on  such  occasions  are  not  uncommon.  The  object  of 
the  firing  is  said  to  be  to  kill  Judas.  Formerly  effigies  of  Judas  used 
to  be  burned  at  this  season,  but  in  Athens  the  custom  is  now  for- 
bidden by  the  CjOvernment. 

The  chief  ceremony  of  the  festival  takes  place  at  midnight  on  Easter 
Saturday,  that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  Easter  Sunday^  the  moment 
when  the  Resurrection  is  believed  to  have  taken  place.  In  Athens  a 
religious  service,  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop,  is  held  at  midnight 
la  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  at  the  presumed  moment 
of  the  Resurrection  the  bells  ring  out  and  the  multitude  who  (ill  the 
square  kindle  the  candles  which  they  had  hitherto  held  unlighted  in 
their  hands.  The  theory  is  that  these  candles  are  aJl  lighted  from 
the  sacred  new  Easter  fire  in  the  cathedral,  but,  considering  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  square,  all  dark  a  moment  before,  bursts 
into  a  bla/e  of  light,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  all  the  candles 
should  be  lit  from  one  source. 

In  the  more  remote  districts  of  Greece  it  seems  that  the  Easter 
ceremonies  are  of  a  more  primitive  kind  than  at  Athens.  Mr.  Ernest 
Gardner,  Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens, 
witnessed  the  celebration  of  Easter  at  Thebes  in  Bccotia,  and  he  has 
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kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars :— "  On  Good 
Friday  t  he  sacred  picture  of  the  dead  Christ  was  laid  on  a  sort  of 
bier,  or  structure  resembling  a  four-posted  bed.  The  picture  itself, 
the  four  posts,  and  the  overhanging  canopy  were  covered  with 
flowers  and  green  leaves.  Every  person  came  up  to  the  bier,  kissed 
Ihe  sacred  picture,  and  carried  a\vay  a  flower  or  a  leaf  from  it,  with 
the  intention  of  keeping  it  until  the  Easter  of  the  following  year. 
Beside  the  bier  stood  baskets  of  flowers  and  leaves,  with  which  the 
bier  was  decked  as  fast  as  it  w^as  stripped  by  the  worshippers.  Then 
the  bier^  adorned  with  lighted  candles,  \vas  carried  in  procession 
through  the  town.  Similar  processions  started  from  the  variou 
churches  and  met  at  central  points.  While  the  processions  we 
passing  fireworks  were  let  off  and  guns  fired/'  J.  G*  Frazer, 


Highland  Superstitions  in  Inverness-shire*— The  following  notes  on 
this  subject  were  communicated  in  writing  by  Isabella  Ross,  formerly 
a  servant  in  our  family* 

**At  old  Christmas,  commonly  called  *AuM  Eir,  a  pot  of  sowans 
is  made  in  every  house,  a  wedding-ring  put  into  it^  whoever  finds  the 
ring  is  blindfolded  and  goes  to  the  hen-house  door  and  knocks ;  if 
the  cock  crows,  for  every  time  he  crows  there  is  a  year  or  years  before 
they  are  married ;  if  he  just  flaps  his  wings,  they  are  to  be  an  old 
maid. 

**A  child's  hands  are  never  washed  until  he  opens  them  himself,  or 
ihe  luck  is  washed  away  ;  the  longer  he  keeps  them  closed  the  more 
money  he  will  have.  If  his  nails  are  pared  before  he  is  a  year  old, 
he  wilt  live  to  be  a  thief ;  and  if  they  speak  before  they  walk,  they 
will  be  noted  for  telling  untruths. 

*Mt's  very  unlucky  to  hear  a  cock  crow  in  the  afternoon,  a  sure 
omen  of  bad  news. 

'*  A  child  born  at  the  hour  of  or  between  12  and  i,  is  supposed  to 
see  ail  ghosts  and  goblins, 

*'  The  fairies  in  the  Highlands  are  all  supposed  to  be  drowned  iji  a^ 
place  called  the  Ferry.    They  wanted  to  cross,  and  they  asked  an  old 
woman  if  the  water  was  deep ;  she  replied  in  Gaelic,  ^Although  it's 
black,  it  is  not  deep.' "  James  G,  Frazer. 


Players'  Superstitions.— In  the  Folk-Lore  Record,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  203^ 
I  quoted  some  passages  illustrative  of  the  superstitions  of  actors  from 
The  Theatre  of  September  1879,  p.  106  To  these  let  me  add  the  follow- 
ing:— {i}From  the  /?/*?//£»,] an uary  4, 1S90:  "A black  cat  is  the  theatrical 
emblem  of  good-luck,  and  when  anew  piece  is  produced  the  proper 
thing  to  do  to  secure  success  is  to  entice  a  black  cat  to  come  on 
behind.     At   the  Haymarket  they  apparently  take    fortune  by  the 
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fordock  by  keeping  a  black  cat  in  front.  The  other  night,  when  I 
went  to  the  Haymarket  to  see  how  A  Man's  Shadow  stood  a  second 
visit,  the  black  cat  came  and  sat  down  beside  me.  Such  an  admirable 
cat  is  the  Haymarket  pussy  that  it  took'its  place  so  iinobtnisively  that 
I  did  not  notice  its  presence  till  an  attendant  came  and  said,  *  I  think 
we'll  take  the  cat  away/  Then  I  discovered  the  harbinger  of  fortune 
sitting  at  my  elbow.  Needless  to  say  that  after  such  an  incident  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  A  Maft*s  Shadow  quite  as  much  as  on  a 
first  visit."  (2)  From  the  Glasgow  Evening  Citizen^  January  6, 1890 
(but  probably  quoted  from  a  theatrical  paper),  regarding  the  panto- 
mime at  Drury  Lane:  "  Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Juno  in  the  Olympian  procession  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
without  anything  in  her  dress  to  associate  her  with  the  peacock,  the 
bird  dedicated  to  *  the  Queen  of  Heaven*.  The  omission  is  not  acci- 
dental, but  designed,  theatrical  people  having  a  superstitious  aver- 
sion to  the  peacock  in  any  form  appearing  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Harris 
was  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  but  declined  to  interfere  with  a 
cherished  superstition."  William  George  Black. 


.  Rabbinic  Parallel  to  a  Story  of  Giimm.— In  preparing  my  edition 
of  the  Great  Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  largest  collection  of 
Jewish  legendary  lore  in  existencCj  I  came  across  the  following, 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  would  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  folk-lore.  I  may  add  that  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Midrash  Haggatlo 
come  from  Yemen  in  Arabia,  where  an  isolated  colony  of  Jews  has 
existed  since  the  bcgicnmg  ol  the  Christian  era.  The  collection  is 
probably  not  later  than  the  fourteenth  centur>\  but  it  is  impossible  to 
state  how  much  earlier  the  particular  passage  may  be.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  parallel  exists  in  any  other  part  of  Rabbinic  literature. 

Another  Story,— A  Gentile  and  a  Jew  were  walking  along  a 
road.  Then  the  Gentile  said  to  the  Jew,  "  My  religion  is  better  than 
thine.''  Now  the  Jew  said,  **  It  is  not  true  ;  my  religion  is  better  than 
thine,  for  it  is  written,  Deut,  iv^  8."  Then  said  the  Gentile,  **  Let  us 
ask  ;  if  they  say  my  religion  is  better  I  will  take  all  your  money ;  if 
they  say  thine,  you  will  take  mine.*^  Then  said  the  Jew  to  him,  **'Tis 
well  ;  I  accept  the  wager.'*  Now  they  continued  their  walk,  and  Satan 
came  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man.  They  asked  him  whose  religion 
is  the  better,  and  he  said  the  Gentile's,  Afterwards  they  continued 
their  walk,  and  the  same  Satan  took  the  shape  of  a  young  man,  and 
Ihey  asked  him  again,  and  he  gave  the  same  answer.  Thereupon  the 
Gentile  took  away  the  whole  money  of  the  Jew.  The  Jew  departed  in 
great  trouble,  and  he  passed  the  night  in  a  ruin.  Now,  when  there 
came  the  third  part  of  the  night  he   heard  three  persons  talking. 
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They  said  to  one,  "  Where  have  you  been  to-day  ?'*  And  he  said,  **  I 
found  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile,  and  I  had  my  joke  with  them,  and  t 
gave  false  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Gentile,*'  And  they  said  to  the 
second,  **  Where  have  yoa  been  to-day  ?"  And  he  said^  **  I  have  been 
preventing  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  and  king  from  giving  birth 
to  a  child ;  it  is  already  seven  days  that  she  has  been  in  labour  ; 
if  ihcy  only  took  some  grass,  and  put  it  on  her  nose,  she  would 
instantly  give  birth,"  They  asked  the  third  demon  where  he  had 
been  ?  He  said,  '*  I  have  stopped  the  spring  of  a  certain  country,  and 
all  the  animaJs  there  are  perishing  from  thirst.  If  they  would  take  a 
black  ox  and  kill  him  on  the  well,  the  water  would  come  again,*'  Now 
the  Jew  kept  the  matter  in  his  heart,  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  wen 
to  the  emperor*s  country.  He  found  his  daughter  still  in  labour.  The 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  medicine.  He  showed  them  the  root  of  i 
tree,  and  they  pressed  it  on  her  nose,  and  she^ave  birth.  The  kic 
gave  him  much  money,  for  this  was  his  only  child.  Afterwards  ] 
went  to  the  country  where  the  waters  were  stopped.  They  asked 
if  he  could  do  something.  He  said,  **  Take  a  black  ox  and  sacrifice 
it  on  the  well,  and  the  water  will  come  up."  They  did  so,  and  the 
water  did  come  up,  and  they  gave  him  a  lot  of  money.  On  the 
following  day,  the  Gentile  who  had  taken  away  all  his  money  found 
the  Jew,  and  wondered  how  he  had  got  so  much  money.  He  a 
him :  **  1  have  taken  all  your  money,  whence  have  you  got  such 
riches?'*  And  he  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  also  did  likewise, 
and  passed  the  night  in  the  ruin.  But  the  three  demons  came  and 
killcdhim.     In  order  that  Pro  v.  xi,  8,  may  be  fulfille  d , 

S.  SCHECHTER, 

[This  is  evidently  a  variant  o^  Grimm's  **  The  Two  Travellers" 
(No.  107),  parallels  to  which  have  been  enumerated  by  R.  Kohler  in 
his  notes  to  the  first  of  Widter  and  Wolfs  Venetian  folk-tales  in 
Jahrk  d,  ronu  und  eng,  Phihlogii^  vii,  pp.  6-1  f^  to  which  add  those 
by  E.  Cosquin  in  his  Contes  de  Lorrainey  i,  87  seq,—],  J.] 


FOLK-LORE  EXTRACTS. 
Snake  with  Jewelled  Head. — **  Among  others "  [stones  possessed^ 
and  prized  by  the  Cherokees,  and  used  in  their  conjuring  cere* 
monies],  **  there  is  one  in  the  possession  of  a  conjurer,  remarkable  for 
its  brilliancy  and  beauty,  but  more  so  for  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  it  was  found.  It  grew,  if  we  may  credit  the  Indians,  on  the 
head  of  a  monstrous  serpent,  whose  retreat  was  by  its  brilliancy  dis- 
covered \  but  a  great  number  of  snakes  attending  him,  he  being,  as  I 
suppose  by  his  diadem,  of  a  superior  rank  among  serpents,  made  it 
dangerous  to  attack  him.     Many  were  the  attempts  made  by  the 
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Indtansi  but  all  frustrated,  till  a  fellow  more  bold  than  the  rest,  casing 
himself  in  leather,  impenetrable  to  the  bite  of  the  [serpent  or  his 
guards,  and  watching  a  convenient  opportunity,  surprised  and  killed 
him^  tearing  the  jewel  from  his  head,  which  the  conjurer  has  kept  hid 
for  many  years  in  some  place  unknown  to  all  but  two  women/  (1765, 
Timberlake's  Memoirs^  p.  48.) 

Holy  Innocents. ""Thus  many  people  in  this  land**  [England] 
**  are  afraid  to  begin  a  good  workc  vpon  the  same  day  that  Innocents 
day  fell  on  the  yeare  before,  because  they  held  the  circumstance  of 
time  as  a  necessary  concurrent  to  prosperous  proceedings^*  (1625, 
J,  lacks  on,  The  Originall  of  Vnbcliefe^  etc,^  c.  xv,  p.  115.) 

St.  M.  Magdalene*s  Day.—"  And  the  Scottish  nation,  *  .  ,  would 
sometimes  have  fought  with  the  Enghsh  vpon  any  festivall  day  in  the 
yeare  sooner  than  vpon  Mat^daknt  day,  as  fearing  lest  the  ill  happe, 
which  it  brought  them,  had  not  been  expiated  with  the  reiterated 
penetentiall  sacrifices  of  many  widowes  teares.''  {Ibid.^  c*  xviii,  p.  157.) 

Swallows*  Nests,— *^  To  robbc  a  swallowes  nest,  built  in  2^  fire- 
house^  is  from  some  old  bell-dames  Catechisms^  held  as  a  more  feare- 
full  sacrilege,  than  to  steale  a  chalace  out  of  a  church.''  (/$/</.,  c.  xix, 

Fern  Seed. — *^  It  was  my  happe  since  I  vndertooke  the  ministcrie,  to 
question  an  ignorant  soule,  .  .  .  what  be  saw,  or  heard,  when  he 
watcht  the  falling  of  the  Feme-seed  at  an  vnseasonable  and  suspitious 
houre.  Why  (quoth  he)  doe  you  thinke  that  the  devill  hath  ought 
to  doe  with  that  good  seed  ?  No  ;  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  King  of 
Faynes^  and  //^,  I  know^  will  doe  me  no  harme,  although  I  should 
watch  agaene  ;  yet  had  he  utterly  forgotten  this  King's  name,  vpon 
whose  kindness  he  so  presumed,  vnlil  I  remembered  it  vnto  him  out 
of  my  reading  in  Huon  of  Burdeaux\  And  having  made  thi^  answer, 
he  beganne  to  pose  me  thus  :  S*",  you  are  a  schollar,  and  I  am  none. 
Tell  me  what  sai'd  the  Angell  to  our  Lady?  or  what  conference  had 
our  Lady  with  her  cousin  Elisabeth  concerning  the  birth  of  St.  fokn 
the  Baptist  ?  As  if  his  intention  had  been  to  make  bystanders  belleue, 
that  he  knew  somewhat  more  on  this  point,  than  was  written  in  such 
bookes,  as  I  vse  to  reade.  Howbeit  the  meaning  of  his  riddle  I 
quickly  conceived,  and  he  confessed  to  be  this  :  that  the  Angell  did 
foretell /t?^;/  Baptist  should  be  bom  at  that  very  instant  on  which 
the  Feme-seede^  at  other  times  invisible^  did  fall ;  intimating  further 
(as  farre  as  I  could  then  perceiue)  that  this  saint  of  God  had  some 
extraordinary  value  from  the  time  or  circumstance  of  his  birth."  {/bid.j 
c.  xtx>  pp.  178-9) 

South 'running'  Water.— ''This  vpon  mine  owne  knowledge  and 
observation  1  can  relate  :  of  two,  sent  more  than  a  mile,  after  smi- 
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setting,  to  fetch  South- running  waier^  with  a  strict  injunction  not 
to  salute  any  either  going  or  comming,  no  not  their  dearest  friends,  if 
they  should  chance  to  meete  them  (as  by  chance  they  did).**  (/5i</,» 
c,  xix,  p.  179,)  It  is  not  stated  to  what  use  the  water,  when  fetched, 
was  to  be  put.  Geraldine  Gosselin. 

Old  Harvest  Customs  in  Devon  and  Cornwall* — (Extract from  a 
Letter  written  August  27,  1839,  fram  ZW^r^).—'*  Now,  when  all  the 
corn  was  cut  at  Heligan ,  the  farming  men  and  maidens  come  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  bring  with  them  a  small  sheaf  of  com,  the  last  that 
has  been  cut,  and  this  is  adorned  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  and  one 
part  is  tied  quite  tight,  so  as  to  look  like  a  neck-    Then  they  cry  out 

Ojir  \    3j^^^  jj^y  ^i^^i  ^  iQ^d  as  they  can;  then  the  dairymaid  gives 

My  \ 
the  neck  to  the  head  farming-man.  He  takes  it,  and  says,  very  loudly 
three  times,  *  I  have  him,  1  have  him,  I  have  him.*  Then  another 
farming -man  shouts  very  loudly,  *  What  have  ye  ?  what  have  ye  ? 
what  have  ye  V  Then  the  first  says,  *  A  neck,  a  neck,  a  neck.*  And 
when  he  has  said  this,  all  the  people  make  a  very  great  shouting- 
This  they  do  three  times,  and  after  one  famous  shout  go  away  and 
eat  supper,  and  dance,  and  sing  songs.'*  The  custom  passed  away 
with  the  introduction  of  machines. 

Another  Account.— All  went  out  to  the  field  when  the  last  com 
was  cut,  the  "  neck'*  was  tied  with  ribbons  and  plaited,  and  they 
danced  round  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  great  kitchen,  where  by-and- 
bye  the  supper  was.  The  words  were  as  given  in  the  previous 
account,  and  *'  Hip,  hip,  hack,  heck,  1  have  'ee,  I  have  *ee,  1  have  'ee»" 
It  was  hung  up  in  the  hall. 

Another  account,  witli  few  details  only,  recounts  that  one  of  the  men 
rushed  from  the  field  with  the  last  sheaf,  the  others  following  with 
vessels  of  water,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  upon  the  sheaf 
before  it  could  be  taken  into  the  bam  j  the  moral  being  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  farmer  in  saving  his  corn  from  rain,  etc. 

At  Kingsbridge,  the  following  was  formerly  recited  or  sung  (at  the 
end  of  the  harvest) :  '*  We/vc  a  ploughed,  and  we  \'e  a  sowed,  we  Ve 
a  reaped,  and  we  've  a  mowed,  we  Ve  a  sheaved,  and  we  Ve  a  bound, 
and  well  a  stood  upon  the  ground."  At  the  end  was  "  Hip,  hip, 
hip,  hurrah  !'* 
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ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  FAIRY  TALES} 


I.— Rashin  Coatie. 

THERE  was  a  king  and  a  queen,  as  mony  aoes  becn^ 
few  have  we  seen,  and  as  few  may  w*e  see.  The  queen 
shedceit,  and  left  a  bonnie  little  lassie ;  and  she  had  nacthing 
to  gic  to  the  wee  lassie  but  a  little  red  calfy,  and  she  telt 
the  lassie  whatever  slie  wanted,  the  calfy  would  gie  her. 
The  king  married  again,  an  ill-natured  wife,  wi'  three  ugly 
dochters  o'  her  am.  They  did  na  like  the  little  lassie 
because  she  was  bonnie  ;  they  took  awa'  a*  her  braw  claes 
that  her  ain  mither  had  geen  her,  and  put  a  rashin  coatie 
on  her,  and  gart  her  sit  in  the  kitchen  neuk,  and  a'  body 
ca'd  her  Rashin  Coatie.  She  did  na  get  ony  thing  to  eat 
but  what  the  rest  left,  but  she  did  na  care,  for  she  went  to 
her  red  calfy,  and  it  gave  her  everything  she  asked  for. 
She  got  good  meat  from  the  calfy,  but  her  ill-natured  step- 
mother gart  the  calfy  be  killed,  because  it  was  good  to 
Rashin  Coatie.  She  was  very  sorry  for  the  calfy,  and  sat 
down  and  grat     The  dead  calfy  said  to  her  : 

"  Tak*  me  up,  bane  by  bane, 
And  pit  me  aneth  yon  grey  stane, 


*  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so, 
collected  several  English  and  Scotch  folk-tales,  has  kindly  consented 
to  their  being  made  more  accessible  to  students  of  folk-lore  by  being 
printed  together.  Messrs.  Longmans  have  also  waived  their  rights 
over  some  of  the  stories. — Ed.  F,-!^ 
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iL— NiCHT  Nought  Nothing. 

There  once  lived  a  king  and  a  queen.  They  were  long 
married  and  had  no  batms  ;  but  at  last  the  queen  had  a 
bairn,  when  the  king  was  away  in  far  countries.  The 
queen  would  not  christen  the  bairn  till  the  king  came  back, 
and  she  said,  "  We  will  just  call  him  Nkkt  Naught  Nothing 
until  his  father  comes  home/'  But  it  was  long  before  he 
came  home^  and  the  boy  had  grown  a  nice  little  laddie* 
At  length  the  king  was  on  his  way  back  ;  but  he  had  a 
big  river  to  cross,  and  there  was  a  spate,  and  he  could  not 
get  over  the  water  But  a  giant  came  up  to  him,  and  said, 
"  If  you  will  give  me  Nicht  Nought  Nothing,  I  will  cany 
you  over  the  water  on  my  back."  The  king  had  never 
heard  that  his  son  was  called  Nicht  Nought  Nothing,  and 
so  he  promised  him.  When  the  king  got  home  again,  he 
was  very  happy  to  see  his  wife  again,  and  his  young  son. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  not  given  the  child  any  name,  but 
Nicht  Nought  Nothing,  until  he  should  come  home  again 
himself.  The  poor  king  was  in  a  terrible  case.  He  said, 
"  What  have  I  done  ?  I  promised  to  give  the  giant  who 
carried  me  overthe  river  on  hisback,  Nicht  Nought  Nothing." 
The  king  and  the  queen  were  sad  and  sorry,  but  they  said, 
**  When  the  giant  comes  we  will  give  him  the  hen-wife's 
bairn  ;  he  will  never  know  the  difference/'  The  next  day 
the  giant  came  to  claim  the  king's  promise,  and  he  sent 
for  the  hen-wife's  bairn  ;  and  the  giant  went  away  with  the 
bairn  on  his  back.  He  travelled  till  he  came  to  a  big  stone, 
and  there  he  sat  down  to  rest.     He  said : 

**  Hidge,  Hodge,  on  my  back,  what  time  of  day  is  it  ?'* 

The  poor  little  bairn  said,  "  It  is  the  time  that  my 
mother,  the  hen -wife,  takes  up  the  eggs  for  the  queen  *s 
breakfast/* 

The  giant  was  very  angry,  and  dashed  the  bairn  on  the 
stone  and  killed  it. 
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The  same  adventure  is  repeated  with  the  gardener's 
son. 

♦  *#«#♦ 

Then  the  jjiant  went  back  to  the  king's  house,  and  said 
he  would  destroy  them  all  if  they  did  not  give  him  Nicht 
Nought  Nothing  this  time.  They  had  to  do  it ;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  big  stone,  the  giant  said*  **  What  time  of 
day  is  it?"  Nicht  Nooght  Nothing  said,  **  It  is  the  time 
that  my  father  the  king  will  be  sitting  down  to  supper." 
The  giant  said,  '*  IVe  got  the  richt  ane  noo*';  and  took 
Nicht  Nought  Nothing  to  his  own  house  and  brought 
him  up  till  he  was  a  man. 

The  giant  had  a  bonny  dochter,  and  she  and  the  lad 
grew  \QYy  fond  of  each  other.  The  giant  said  one  day  to 
Nicht  Nought  Nothing,  **  I've  work  for  you  to-morrow. 
There  is  a  stable  seven  miles  long  and  seven  miles  broad, 
md  it  has  not  been  cleaned  for  seven  years,  and  you  must 
•clean  it  to-morrow,  or  I  will  have  you  for  my  supper.'* 

The  giant's  dochter  went  out  next  morning  with  the  lad's 
breakfast,  and  found  him  in  a  terrible  state,  for  aye  as  he 
cleaned  out  a  bit,  it  aye  fell  in  again.  The  giant's  dochter 
said  she  would  help  him,  and  she  cried  a'  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  a'  the  fowls  o*  the  air,  and  in  a  minute  they  a* 
came,  and  carried  awa'  everything  that  was  in  the  stable 
and  made  a*  clean  before  the  giant  came  home.  He  said 
"  Shame  for  the  wit  that  helped  you  ;  but  I  have  a  worse 
^job  for  you  to-morrow/'  Then  he  told  Nicht  Nought 
Jothing  that  there  was  a  loch  seven  miles  long,  and  seven 
liles  deep,  and  seven  miles  broad,  and  he  must  drain  it 
the  next  day,  or  else  he  would  have  him  for  his  supper. 
Nicht  Nought  Nothing  began  early  next  morning  and  tried 
^to  lave  the  water  with  his  pail,  but  the  loch  was  never 
getting  any  less,  and  he  did  no  ken  what  to  do ;  but  the 
giant's  dochter  called  on  all  the  fish  in  the  sea  to  come  and 
drink  the  water,  and  very  soon  they  drank  it  dry.  When 
the  giant  saw  th&  work  done  he  was  in  a  rage,  and  said, 
**  I've  a  worse  job  for  you  to-morrow ;  there  is  a  tree  seven 
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miles  high,  and  no  branch  on  it,  till  you  get  to  the  top,  anc 
there  is  a  nest,  and  you  must  bring  down  the  eggs  without 
breaking  one,  or  else  I  will  have  you  for  my  supper/*  At 
first  the  giant's  dochter  did  not  know  how  to  help  Nicht 
Nought  Nothing ;  but  she  cut  off  first  her  fingers  and 
then  her  toes,  and  made  steps  of  them,  and  he  clomb 
the  tree,  and  got  all  the  eggs  safe  till  he  came  to  the 
bottom,  and  then  one  was  broken.  The  giant's  dochter 
advised  him  to  run  away,  and  she  would  follow  him. 
So  he  travelled  tit!  he  came  to  a  king's  palace,  and 
the  king  and  queen  took  him  in  and  were  very  kind  to 
him.  The  giant's  dochter  left  her  father's  house,  and  he 
pursued  her  and  was  drowned.  Then  she  came  to  the 
king's  palace  where  Nicht  Nought  Nothing  was.  And 
she  went  up  into  a  tree  to  watch  for  him.  The  gardener's 
dochter,  going  to  draw  water  in  the  well,  saw  the  shadow 
of  the  lady  in  the  water,  and  thought  it  was  herself,  and 
said,  "  If  Fm  so  bonny,  if  Tm  so  brave,  do  you  send  me  to 
draw  water?"  The  gardener's  wife  went  out,  and  she  said 
the  same  thing  Then  the  gardener  went  himself,  and 
brought  the  lady  from  the  tree,  and  led  her  ia  And  he 
told  her  that  a  stranger  was  to  marry  the  king's  dochter,^ 
and  showed  her  the  man  :  and  it  was  Nicht  Nought 
Nothing  asleep  in  a  chain  And  she  saw  him,  and  cried  to 
him,  "Waken,  waken,  and  speak  to  me  I"  But  he  would 
not  waken,  and  syne  she  cried : 

"  I  cleaned  the  stable,  I  laved  the  loch,  and  I  clamb  the  tree, 
And  all  for  the  love  of  thee, 
And  thou  wilt  not  waken  and  speak  to  me  " 

The  king  and  the  qoccn  heard  this,  and  came  to  the 
bonny  young  lady,  and  she  said  : 

**  I  canna  get  Nicht  Nought  Nothing  to  speak  to  me  for 
all  that  I  can  do." 

Then  were  they  greatly  astonished  when  she  spoke  of 
Nicht  Nought  Nothing,  and  asked  where  he  was,  and  she 
said,  "  He  that  sits  there  in  the  chair,"    Then  they  raaj 
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to  him  and  kissed  him  and  called  him  their  own  dear  son, 
and  he  wakened,  and  told  them  all  that  the  giant's  dochter 
had  done  for  him,  and  of  all  her  kindness.  Then  they 
took  her  in  their  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  said  she  should 
now  be  their  dochter,  for  their  son  should  marry  hen 
And  they  lived  happy  all  their  days. 

IToldity  Miss  Craig.  Printed  in  ''Revue  Celtiqu^\  t.  iii, 
with  variants  by  Prof.  Kohkr.  Reprinted  in  "  Custom 
and  Myth:'] 


III.— -Cap  o*  Rushes. 

Well,  there  was  once  a  very  rich  gentleman,  and  he'd 
three  daughters,  and  he  thought  to  see  how  fond  they  was 
of  him.  So  he  says  to  the  first,  **  How  much  do  you  love 
me»  my  dear  ?'* 

"  Why  "  says  she»  **  as  I  love  my  life." 

**  That's  good,"  says  he. 

So  he  says  to  the  second,  "  How  much  do  yau  love  me, 
my  dear  ?" 

"  Why,"  says  she,  "  better  nor  all  the  world/' 

"  That's  good,'^  says  he. 

So  he  says  to  the  third,  "  How  much  do  you  love  me, 
my  dear  ?*' 

"  Why,  I  love  you  as  fresh  meat  loves  salt,"  says  she. 

Well,  he  were  that  angry.  **  You  don't  love  me  at  all,'* 
says  he,  "  and  in  my  house  you  stay  no  more/'  So  he 
drove  her  out  there  and  then,  and  shut  the  door  in  her 
face. 

Well,  she  went  away  on  and  on  till  she  came  to  a  fen, 
and  there  she  gathered  a  lot  of  rushes  and  made  them  into 
a  cloak,  kind  o',  with  a  hood,  to  cover  her  from  head  to 
foot,  and  to  hide  her  fine  clothes.  And  then  she  w^ent  on 
and  on  till  she  came  to  a  great  house. 

"Do  you  want  a  maid  ?''  says  she. 
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**  No,  we  don't,"  says  they. 

**  I  haint  nowhere  to  go  "  says  shCj  **  and  I'd  ask  no  wages, 
and  do  any  sort  o'  work/*  says  she, 

**Wcll/*  says  they,  "if  you  like  to  wash  the  pots  and 
scrape  the  saucepans  you  may  stay,"  says  they* 

So  she  stayed  there  and  washed  the  pots  and  scraped 
the  saucepans  and  did  all  the  dirty  work.  And  because 
she  gave  no  name  they  called  her  "  Cap  o*  Rushcs'^ 

Well,  one  day  there  was  to  be  a  great  dance  a  little  way 
off,  and  the  servants  was  let  to  go  and  look  at  the  grand 
people.  Cap  o'  Rushes  said  she  was  too  tired  to  go,  so 
she  stayed  at  home. 

But  when  they  was  gone  she  offed  her  cap  o'  rushes,  and 
cleaned  herself,  and  went  to  the  dance.  And  no  one  there 
was  so  finely  dressed  as  her 

Well^  who  should  be  there  but  her  master's  son,  and  what 
should  he  do  but  fall  in  love  with  her  the  minute  he  set 
eyes  on  her.     He  would n*t  dance  with  anyone  else. 

But  before  the  dance  was  done  Cap  o'  Rushes  she  slipt 
off,  and  away  she  went  home.  And  when  the  other  maids 
was  back  she  was  framin'  to  be  asleep  with  her  cap  o* 
rushes  on. 

Well,  next  morning  they  says  to  her,  **  You  did  miss 
sight,  Cap  o*  Rushes  !'* 

**  What  was  that  ?"  says  she. 

"  Why,  the  beautifuUest  lady  you  ever  see,  dressed  right 
gay  and  ga'.  The  young  master,  he  never  took  his  eyes  off 
of  her." 

"  Well,  I  should  ha'  Uked  to  have  seen  her,"  says  Cap  o' 
Rushes. 

"Well,  there's  to  be  another  dance  this  evening,  and 
perhaps  she'll  be  there." 

But,  come  the  evening.  Cap  o'  Rushes  said  she  was  too 
tired  to  go  with  them.  Howsumdever,  when  they  was 
gone,  she  offed  with  her  cap  o'  rushes  and  cleaned  herself, 
and  away  she  went  to  the  dance. 

The  master's  son  had  been  reckoning  on  seeing  her,  and 
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he  danced  with  no  one  else,  and  never  took  his  eyes  off  of 
her.  But,  before  the  dance  was  over,  she  slipt  off,  and 
home  she  went,  and  when  the  maids  came  back  she  framed 
to  be  asleep  with  her  cap  o'  rushes  on. 

Next  day  they  says  to  her  again,  "Well,  Cap  o*  Rushes, 
you  should  ha*  been  there  to  see  the  lady.  There  she  was 
again,  gay  and  ga\  and  the  young  master  he  never  took 
his  eyes  off  of  her.'* 

"  Well,  there"  says  she,  "  I  should  ha*  liked  to  ha'  seen 
her.'* 

"  Well,"  says  they,  *'  there*s  a  dance  again  this  evening, 
and  you  must  go  with  us,  for  she's  sure  to  be  there/' 

Well,  come  this  evening,  Cap  o*  Rushes  said  she  was  too 
tired  to  go,  and  do  what  they  would  she  stayed  at  home. 
But  when  they  was  gone  she  offcd  with  her  cap  o'  rushes 
and  cleaned  herself,  and  away  she  went  to  the  dance. 

The  master's  son  was  rarely  glad  when  he  saw  her.  He 
danced  with  none  but  her  and  never  took  his  eyes  off  her. 
When  she  wouldn't  tell  him  her  name,  nor  where  she  came 
from,  he  gave  her  a  ring  and  told  her  if  he  didn't  see  her 
again  he  should  die* 

Well,  afore  the  dance  was  over,  off  she  slipped,  and  home 
she  went,  and  when  the  maids  came  home  she  was  fram- 
ing to  be  asleep  with  her  cap  o*  rushes  on. 

Well,  next  day  they  says  to  her,  "  Tliere,  Cap  o*  Rushes, 
you  didn't  come  last  night,  and  now  you  won*t  see  the  lady, 
for  there's  no  more  dances/* 

*•  Well,  I  should  ha*  rarely  liked  to  ha*  seen  her,**  says 
she. 

The  master's  son  he  tried  every  way  to  find  out  where 
the  lady  was  gone,  but  go  where  he  might,  and  ask  whom 
he  might,  he  never  heard  nothing  about  her.  And  he  got 
worse  and  worse  for  the  love  of  her  till  he  had  to  keep  his 
bed. 

'*Make  some  gruel  for  the  young  master,**  they  says  to 
the  cook ;  '*  he*s  dying  for  the  love  of  the  lady/*  The 
cook  she  set  about  making  it  when  Cap  o*  Rushes  came  in. 
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"  What  arc  you  a  doin*  on  ?"  says  she. 

'*  Fm  going  to  make  some  gruel  for  the  young  master/* 
says  the  cook,  '*  for  he's  dying  for  love  of  the  lady/* 

"  Let  me  make  it/*  says  Cap  o*  Rushes. 

"  Well,  the  cook  wouldn't  at  first,  but  at  last  she  said 
yes,  and  Cap  o'  Rushes  made  the  grueL  And  when  she 
had  made  it  she  slipped  the  ring  into  it  on  the  sly  before 
the  cook  took  it  upstairs. 

The  young  man  he  drank  it  and  he  saw  the  ring  at  the 
bottom. 

"  Send  for  the  cook/*  says  he. 

So  up  she  comes, 

**  Who  made  this  here  gruel  ?**  says  he. 

^  I  did/*  says  the  cook,  for  she  were  frightened. 

And  he  looked  at  her. 

**  No,  you  didn't/'  says  he.  "  Say  who  did  it,  and  you 
shan't  be  harmed/' 

"  Well,  then,  'twas  Cap  o'  Rushes,**  says  she. 

*'  Send  Cap  o'  Rushes  here,'*  says  he. 

So  Cap  o'  Rushes  came. 

"  Did  you  make  my  gruel  ?'*  says  he. 

"  Yes,  I  did,**  says  she. 

*'  Where  did  you  get  this  ring,'*  says  he, 

"  From  him  as  gave  it  me,'*  says  she. 

*'  Who  are  you,  then  ?'*  says  the  young  man. 

**  ril  show  you/*  says  she.  And  she  offed  with  her  cap 
o*  roshcs,  and  there  she  was  in  her  beautiful  clothes. 

Well,  the  master's  son  he  got  well  very  soon,  and  theyj 
was  to  he  married  in  a  little  time.     It  was  to  be  a  very' 
grand  wedding,  and    everyone  was  asked  far  and  near. 
And  Cap  o'  Rushes'  father  was  asked     But  she  never  told 
nobody  who  she  was. 

But  before  the  wedding  she  went  to  the  cook,  and  says 
she: 

"  I  want  you  to  dress  every  dish  without  a  mite  o'  salt/* 

**  That'll  be  rarely  tasty,"  says  the  cook. 

"  That  don't  signify,**  says  she. 
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"  Very  well."  says  the  cook. 

Well,  the  wedding-day  came,  and  they  was  married. 
And  after  they  was  married  all  the  company  sat  down  to 
their  vittles.  When  they  began  to  eat  the  meat,  that  was 
so  tasteless  they  couldn't  eat  it  But  Cap  a'  Rushes*  father 
he  tried  first  one  dish  and  then  another,  and  then  he  burst 
out  crying, 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?**  said  the  master's  son  to  him. 

"  Oh  !"  says  he,  **  I  had  a  daughter.  And  I  asked  her 
how  much  she  loved  me.  And  she  said,  *As  much  as 
fresh  meat  loves  salt.'  And  I  turned  her  from  my  door, 
for  I  thought  she  didn't  love  me.  And  now  I  see  she 
loved  me  best  of  all  And  she  may  be  dead  for  aught  I 
know,*' 

*'  No,  father,  here  she  is  !"  says  Cap  o*  Rushes.  And  she 
goes  up  to  him  and  puts  her  arms  round  him. 

And  so  they  was  happy  ever  after. 

A.  W.  T. 

[Discmfend  by  Mr.  E,  Clodd  in  the  Suffolk  Notes  and 
Queries  of  the  ""^ Ipswich  Journal'^  Reprinted  in 
^^  Longman's  Magazine'\  vol.  xiii.  Told  by  an  old 
Servant  to  the  Writer  when  a  Child.'] 


IV.— The  Story  of  Kate  Crackernuts, 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  and  a  queen,  as  in 
many  lands  have  been,  The  king  had  a  dochter,  Kate, 
and  the  queen  had  one*  The  queen  was  jealous  of  the 
king's  dochter  being  bonnier  than  her  own,  and  cast  about 
to  spoil  her  beauty.  So  she  took  counsel  of  the  hen  wife, 
who  told  her  to  send  the  lassie  to  her  next  morning  fast- 
ing. The  queen  did  so,  but  the  lassie  found  means  to  get 
a  piece  before  going  out.  When  she  came  to  the  henwife's 
she  asked  for  eggs,  as  she  had  been  told  to  do  ;  the  hen- 
wife  desired  her  to  **  lift  the  h'd  off  that  pot  there"  and  see* 
The  lassie  did  so,  but  naething  happened.     **  Gae  hamc  to 
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your  minnie  and  tell  her  to  keep  her  press  door  better 
steekit,"  said  the  henwife.  The  queen  knew  from  this  that 
the  lassie  had  had  something  to  eat,  so  watched  the  next 
morning  and  sent  her  away  fasting  ;  but  the  princess  saw 
some  countryfolk  picking  peas  by  the  roadside,  and  being 
very  affable  she  spoke  to  them  and  took  a  handful  of  thg 
peas,  which  she  ate  by  the  way. 

In  consequence,  the  answer  at  the  henwife^s  house  wa" 
the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

The  third  day  the  queen  goes  along  with  the  girl  to  the 
henwife.  Now,  when  the  lid  is  lifted  off  the  pot,  off  jumps 
the  princesses  ain  bonny  head  and  on  jumps  a  sheep's  head. 

The  queen,  now  quite  satisfied,  returns  home. 

Her  own  daughter,  however,  took  a  fine  linen  cloth  and 
wrapped  it  round  her  sister's  head  and  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  gaed  out  to  seek  their  fortin.  They  gaed  and 
they  gaed  far,  and  far'er  than  I  can  tell,  till  they  cam  to  a 
king's  castle.  Kate  chappit  at  the  door  and  sought  a 
'*  night's  lodging  for  herscF  and  a  sick  sister"  This  is 
granted  on  condition  that  Kate  sits  up  all  night  to  watch 
the  king's  sick  son,  which  she  is  quite  willing  to  do.  She  is 
also  promised  a  "  pock  of  siller"  "  if  a's  right".  Till  mid- 
night all  goes  well  As  twelve  o'clock  rings,  however,  the 
sick  prince  rises,  dresses  himself,  and  slips  downstairs,  fol- 
lowed by  Kate  unnoticed.  The  prince  went  to  the  stable, 
saddled  his  horse,  called  his  hound,  jumped  into  the  saddle, 
Kate  leaping  lightly  up  behind  him.  Away  rode  the  prince 
and  Kate  through  the  greenwood,  Kate,  as  they  pass, 
plucking  nuts  from  the  trees  and  filling  her  apron  with 
them.  They  rode  on  and  on  till  they  came  to  a  green  hill. 
The  prince  here  drew  bridle  and  spoke,  '*  Open,  open,  green 
hill,  an'  let  the  young  prince  in  with  his  horse  and  his 
hound,"  and,  added  Kate,  **his  lady  him  behind/* 

Immediately  the  green  hill  opened  and  they  passed  mT 
A  magnificent  hall  is  entered,  brightly  lighted  up,  and 
many  beautiful  ladies  surround  the  prince  and  lead  him  off 
to  the  dance,  while  Kate,  tmperceived,  seats  herself  by  the 
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door.  Here  she  sees  a  bairnie  playing  with  a  wand,  and 
overhears  one  of  the  fairies  say,  "  Three  strakes  o'  that 
wand  would  mak  Kate's  sick  sister  as  bonnic  as  ever  she 
was/'  So  Kate  rowed  nuts  to  the  bairnic»  and  rowed  (rolled) 
nuts  till  th^  bairnie  let  fall  the  wand,  and  Kate  took  it  up 
and  put  it  in  her  apron. 

Then  the  cock  crew,  and  the  prince  made  all  haste  to  get 
on  horseback,  Kate  jumping  up  behind,  and  home  they 
rode,  and  Kate  sat  down  by  the  fire^and  cracked  her  nuts, 
and  ate  them.  When  the  morning  came  Kate  said  the 
prince  had  a  good  night,  and  she  was  willing  to  sit  up 
another  night,  for  which  she  was  to  get  a  "pock  o*  gowd". 
The  second  night  passed  as  the  first  had  done*  The  third 
night  Kate  consented  to  watch  only  if  she  should  marry 
the  sick  prince.  This  time  the  bairnie  was  playing  with  a 
birdie  ;  Kate  heard  one  of  the  fairies  say,  "  Three  bites  of 
that  birdie  would  mak  the  sick  prince  as  w*eel  as  ever  he 
was."  Kate  rowed  nuts  to  the  bairnie  till  the  birdie  was 
dropped,  and  Kate  put  it  in  her  apron. 

At  cockcrow  they  set  oiT  a^ain,  but  instead  of  cracking 
her  nuts  as  she  used  to  do,  Kate  plucked  the  feathers  off 
and  cooked  the  birdie.  Soon  there  arose  a  very  savoury 
smell  *'  Oh!'*  said  the  sick  prince,  "  I  wish  I  had  a  bite  o* 
that  birdie/'  so  Kate  gave  him  a  bit  o'  the  birdie,  and  he 
rose  up  on  his  elbow.  By-and-by  he  cried  out  again,  "  Oh, 
if  I  had  anither  bite  o*  that  birdie  !'*  so  Kate  gave  him 
another  bit,  and  he  sat  up  on  his  bed.  Then  he  said  again, 
"  Oh  !  if  I  had  a  third  bite  o*  that  birdie  I'*  So  Kate  gave 
him  a  third  bit,  and  he  rose  quite  well,  dressed  himself,  and 
sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  when  **  the  folk  came  i*  the  morn- 
in*  they  found  Kate  and  the  young  prince  cracking  nuts 
th^gether;*  So  the  sick  son  married  the  weel  sister,  and 
the  weel  son  married  the  sick  sister,  and  they  all  lived 
happy  and  deey  happy»  and  never  drank  out  o'  a  dry 
cappy, 

[Colkded  hy  Mr.  D.  /*  Robertson  of  the  Orkneys,     Printed 
man's  Magazine^\  vol.  xiii.j 
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V. — Peerifool, 

There  were  once  a  king  and  queen  in  Rousay  who  hatr 
three  daughters.  The  king  died  and  the  queen  was  Itving 
in  a  small  house  with  her  daughters.  They^ept  a  cow 
and  a  kail  yard  (cabbage  garden) ;  they  found  their 
cabbage  was  all  being  taken  aw^ay.  The  eldest  daughter 
said  to  the  queen,  she  would  take  a  blanket  about  her  and 
would  sit  and  watch  what  was  going  away  with  the  kail. 
So  when  the  night  came  she  went  out  to  watch.  In  a 
short  time  a  very  big  giant  came  into  the  yard  ;  he  began 
to  cut  the  kail  and  throw  it  in  a  big  cubby  (creel).  So  he 
cut  till  he  had  it  well  filled 

The  princess  was  always  asking  him  why  he  was  taking 
her  mothers  kail     He  was  saying  to  her,  if  she  was  nc 
quiet  he  would  take  her  too. 

As  soon  as  he  had  filled  his  cubby  he  took  her  by  a  leg 
and  an  arm  and  threw  her  on  the  top  of  his  cubby  of  kail, 
and  away  home  he  went  with  her. 

When  he  got  home  he  told  her  what  work  she  had  to 
do;  she  had  to  milk  the  cow  and  put  her  up  to  the  hills 
called  Bloodfield,  and  then  she  had  to  take  wool,  and  wash 
and  tease  it,  and  comb  and  card,  and  spin  and  make 
claith. 

When  the  giant  went  out  she  milked  the  cow  and  put 
her  to  the  hills.  Then  she  put  on  the  pot  and  made 
porridge  to  herself.  As  she  was  supping  it,  a  great  many 
peerie  (little)  yellow-headed  folk  came  running,  calling  ouf 
to  give  them  some.     She  said : 

"  Little  for  one,  and  less  for  two, 
And  never  a  grain  have  I  for  you." 

When  she  came  to  work  the  wool,  none  of  that  work 
could  she  do  at  all. 

The  giant  came  home  at  night  and  found  she  had  not 
done  her  work.  He  took  her  and  began  at  her  head,  and 
peeled  the  skin  off  all  the  way  down  her  back  and  over 
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her  feet  Then  he  threw  her  on  the  couples  among  the 
hens. 

The  same  adventure  befell  the  second  girl.  If  her  sister 
coyld  do  little  with  the  wool  she  could  do  less. 

When  the  giant  came  home  he  found  her  work  not  done. 
He  began  at  the  crown  of  her  head  and  peeled  a  strip  of 
skin  all  down  her  back  and  over  her  feet,  and  threw  her  on 
the  couples  beside  her  sister.  They  lay  there  and  could 
not  speak  nor  come  down. 

The  next  night  the  youngest  princess  said  she  w^ould 
take  a  blanket  about  her  and  go  to  watch  what  had  gone 
away  with  her  sisters.  Ere  long,  in  came  a  giant  with  a 
big  cubby,  and  began  to  cut  the  kail. 

She  was  asking  why  he  was  taking  her  mother*s  kail 
He  was  saying  if  she  was  not  quiet  he  would  take  her  too. 

He  took  her  by  a  leg  and  an  arm  and  threw  her  on  the 
top  of  his  cubby  and  carried  her  away. 

Next  morning  he  gave  her  the  same  work  as  he  had 
given  her  sisters. 

When  he  was  gone  out  she  milked  the  cow  and  put  her 
to  the  high  hills.  Then  she  put  on  the  pot  and  made 
porridge  to  herself.  When  the  peerie  yellow-headed  folk 
came  asking  for  some  she  told  them  to  get  something  to 
sup  with.  Some  got  heather  cows  and  some  got  broken 
dishes ;  some  got  one  thing,  and  some  another,  and  they 
all  got  some  of  her  porridge. 

After  they  were  all  gone  a  peerie  yellowMieaded  boy 
-  came  in  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  work  to  do ;  he 
could  do  any  work  with  wool.  She  said  she  had  plenty, 
but  would  never  be  able  to  pay  him  for  it  He  said  all  he 
was  asking  for  it  was  to  tell  him  his  name.  She  thought 
that  would  be  easy  to  do,  and  gave  him  the  wool 

When  it  was  getting  dark  an  old  woman  came  in  and 
asked  her  for  lodging. 

The  princess  said  she  could  not  give  her  that,  but  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  news.  But  the  old  woman  had  none, 
and  went  away  to  lie  out 
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There  is  «i  high  knowe  near  the  place,  and  the  old  woman 
sat  under  it  for  shelter.  She  found  it  very  warm.  She 
was  always  climbing  up,  and  when  she  came  to  the  top 
she  heard  someone  inside  saying,  "Tease,  teasers,  tease; 
card,  carders,  card ;  spin,  spinners,  spin,  for  peerie  fool, 
pccric  fool  is  my  name."  There  was  a  crack  in  the  knowe, 
and  light  coming  out.  She  looked  in  and  saw  a  great 
many  peerie  folk  working,  and  a  peerie  yellow-headed  boy 
running  round  them  calling  out  that. 

The  old  woman  thought  she  would  get  lodging  if  she 
wont  to  give  this  news,  so  she  came  back  and  told  the 
princess  the  whole  of  it. 

The  princess  went  on  saying  "  peerie  fool,  peerie  fool" 
till  the  wllow-headovl  boy  came  with  all  the  wool  made 
into  claith. 

lie  ,\skcil  what  was  his  name,  and  she  guessed  names, 
and  ho  jumpcil  abv^ut  and  said  "  No". 

At  last  sho  s.ud.  "  rooriofvx^l  is  your  name."  He  threw 
down  the  \\\v»l  and  ran  otT  wr\'  a:^v:T>\ 

.\s  tho  s-^-'t  was  vw-vin*:  hon:e  he  rr.ct  a  grreat  many 
jwi-x^  wV.ow -hoasU\:  :V:k.  so:r.o  w::?.  their  cye5  hanging 
K-r.  tho'.r  chcv'ss.  artv'.  Sx^:v,o  \\!:h  their  t.^-^c^c^  har.clr.s^  on 
*..x  ..  •.x,*>*>.     (.V  ,*>vx\.  ...v ...  \\  ..,v,  ••  .\>  —  .c  rr^itter.      isicy 

*^  'V »  « .*>  \»  *  .V,.  j^  >N  ...k....  .^    Ti^   .1  ."i*,  5.^  nr.CL     He 

>s* ,.   ..X   .  -*x.  ..  j^%vx.««    V   .V i.  ,-.»..    ■;   >nc   T7,-g  sale:, 

,,  .^  \  '•  *  ,^   ^     ^  ,*     .  X  .^x  •    ..  ,     »    .  A^  -v  •   V .  -J  tr  r!?ir. 

*  -  x^     *  ***  v^  ".^  .*       Ax    ^.  V    - »- .    -«»     X  ,  e^..  is  >rer        ^  -— T  '^* 

V*  V-  ;V  ^v.:.  :  ei^v   v-v  ^v   ::sv\v    •   '-  r:  n.xr  zbe 


\-.-,  >>. 
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Next  day  she  did  the  same  with  her  other  sister.  She 
told  him  she  would  have  the  last  of  the  food  she  had  to 
send  her  mother  for  the  cow  ready  next  night  She  told 
him  she  was  going  a  bit  from  home,  and  would  leave  it 
ready  for  him.  She  got  into  the  cazy  with  all  the  iinc 
things  she  could  find,  and  covered  herself  with  grass.  He 
took  the  cazy  and  carried  it  to  the  queen's  house.  She 
and  her  daughters  had  a  big  boiler  of  boiling  water  ready. 
They  coupcd  it  about  him  when  he  was  under  the  window, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  giant 

^\ColUct€d  by  Mr.  D.J,  Rohtrtson  of  the  Orkneys.     Jointed 
in  "  Lon^nan's  Magazine''^  vol  xiv.] 
VL — Coat  o'  CLay, 

Once  on  a  time,  in  the  parts  of  Lindscy,  there  lived  a 
wise  woman.  Some  said  she  was  a  witch,  but  they  said  it 
in  a  whisper,  lest  she  should  overhear  and  do  them  a 
mischief,  and  truly  it  was  not  a  thing  one  could  be  sure  of, 
for  she  was  never  known  to  hurt  anyone,  which,  if  she 
were  a  witch,  she  would  have  been  sure  to  do.  But  she 
could  tell  you  what  your  sickness  was,  and  how  to  cure  it 
with  herbs,  and  she  could  mix  rare  possets  .that  would 
drive  the  pain  out  of  you  in  a  twinkling ;  and  she  could 
advise  you  what  to  do  if  your  cows  were  ill,  or  if  you'd  got 
into  trouble,  and  tcil  the  maids  whether  their  sweethearts 
were  likely  to  be  faithful 

But  she  was  ill-pleased  if  folks  questioned  her  too  much 
or  too  long,  and  she  sore  mislikcd  fools,  A  many  came  to 
her  asking  fooh'sh  things,  as  was  their  nature,  and  to  them 
she  never  gave  counsel — at  least  of  a  kind  that  could  aid 
them  much. 

Well,  one  day*  as  she  sat  at  her  door  paring  potatoes, 
over  the  stile  and  up  the  path  came  a  tall  lad  with  a  long 
nose  and  goggle  eyes  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  That's  a  fool,  if  ever  was  one,  and  a  fool's  luck  in  his 

VOL,  I.  X 
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face/*  said  the  wise  woman  to  herself  with  a  nod  of  her" 
head,  and  threw  a  potato  skin  over  her  left  shoulder  to  keep 
off  ill -chance. 

**  Good-day,  missis/'  said  the  fool,  "  I  be  come  to  see 
thee/* 

"  So  tha*  be/'  said  the  wise  woman  ;  **  I  see  that  How's 
all  in  thy  folk  th'year?" 

"  Oh,  fairly/'  answered  he.     "  But  they  say  I  be  a  fool." 

"  Ay,  so  tha*  be,"  nodded  she,  and  threw  away  a  bad 
potato.  "1  sec  that  too.  But  what  wouldst  o'  me?  I 
keep  no  brains  for  sale." 

"  Well,  sec  now.  Mother  says  FI!  ne'er  be  wiser  all  my 
born  days  ;  but  folk  tell  os  thou  canst  do  everything.  Can't 
thee  learn  me  a  bit,  so  they'll  think  me  a  clever  fellow  at 
home?" 

"H  out-tout!"  said  the  wise  woman;  **  thouVt  a  bigger 
fool  than  I  thought  Nay,  I  can't  learn  thee  nought,  lad  ; 
but  I  can  tell  thee  summat  Thou'lt  be  a  fool  all  thy  days 
till  thou  get's  a  coat  o'  clay ;  and  then  tlioult  know  more'n 
me, 

"  Hi,  missis  ;  what  sort  of  a  coafs  that  ?"  said  he. 

"  That's  none  o^  my  business/*  answered  she.  "  Thou'st 
got  to  find  out  that'* 

And  she  took  up  her  potatoes  and  went  into  her  house: 

The  fool  took  off  his  cap  and  scratched  his  head. 

"  It's  a  queer  kind  of  a  coat  to  look  for,  sure-j^/*  said  he. 
"  I  never  heard  on  a  coat  o'  clay.  But  then  I  be  a  fool, 
that's  true/' 

So  he  walked  on  till  he  came  to  the  drain  near  by,  with 
just  a  pickle  of  water  and  a  foot  of  mud  in  it 

"  Here's  muck,"  said  the  fool,  much  pleased,  and  he  got 
in  and  rolled  in  it  spluttering,  **  Hi,  yi,"  said  he — for  he 
had  his  mouth  full — "Fve  got  a  coat  o*  clay  now  to  be 
sure,  rit  go  home  and  tell  my  mother  Tm  a  wise  man 
and  not  a  fool  any  longer."     And  he  went  on  home. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  cottage  with  a  ramping  lass  at 
the  door.  • 
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"  Morning,  fool,"  said  she  ;  *'  hast  been  ducked  in  the 
horsepond  ?" 

"Fool  yourself/'  said  he,  **thc  wise  woman  says  I'll  know 
moreen  she  when  I  get  a  coat  o'  clay,  and  here  it  is.  Shall 
I  marry  thee,  lass  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  for  she  thought  she'd  like  a  fool  for  a 
husband,  "  when  shall  it  be  ? " 

"  I'll  come  and  fetch  thee  when  IVe  told  my  mother," 
said  the  fool,  and  he  gave  her  his  lucky  penny  and  went  on. 

When  he  got  home  his  mother  was  on  the  doorstep. 

**  Mother,  IVc  got  a  coat  o*  clay,"  said  he. 

"  Coat  o*  muck,"  said  she,  "  an"  what  of  that  ?" 

"Wise  woman  said  Td  know  more'n  she  when  I  get  a 
coat  o*  clay,"  said  he,  "  so  I  down  in  the  drain  an*  got  one, 
an*  Tm  not  a  fool  any  longer." 

*<Vcry  good/'  said  his  mother,  "now  thou  canst  get  a 
wife/' 

"  Ay/'  said  he,  "  Fm  going  to  marry  so-an*-so." 

"What!"  said  his  mother,  ''that  lass?  No,  an*  that 
thou'lt  not  She's  nought  but  a  brat,  wi*  ne  er  a  cow  or  a 
cabbage  o'  her  own,  an*  bears  a  bad  name  into  the  bargain/* 

"  But  I  gave  her  my  luck-penny,*'  said  the  fool. 

"  Then  thou'rt  a  bigger  fool  than  ever,  for  all  thy  coat  o' 
clay !"  said  his  mother,  and  banged  the  door  in  his  face. 

**  Dang  itl"  said  the  fool,  and  scratched  his  head,  "that's 
npt  the  right  sort  o*  clay,  surc-/^." 

So  back  he  went  to  the  highroad  and  sat  dowTi  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  close  by,  looking  at  the  water,  which  was 
cool  and  clear. 

By-and-bye  he  fell  asleep,  and  before  he  knew  what  he 
was  about — plump— he  rolled  off  into  the  river  with  a 
splash,  and  scrambled  out,  dripping  like  a  drowned  rat 

"  Dear,  dear/'  said  he,  "  I'd  better  go  and  get  dry  in  the 
sun/'  So  up  he  went  to  the  highroad,  and  lay  down  in 
the  dust,  rolling  about  so  that  the  sun  should  get  at  him  all 
over. 

X  2 
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Presently,  when  he  sat  up  and  looked  down  at  himsetf, 
he  found  that  the  dust  had  caked  into  a  sort  of  skin  over 
his  wet  clothes  till  you  could  not  see  an  inch  of  them,  they 
were  so  well  covered.  "  Hi,  yi  1 "  said  he,  **  here's  a  coat  o* 
clay  ready  made,  an*  a  fine  one.  See  now,  I'm  a  clever 
fellow  tills  time,  surc*^,  for  IVc  found  what  I  wanted  wi'out 
lookin'  for  it !     Wow,  but  it*s  a  fine  feeling  to  be  so  smart  !** 

And  he  sat  and  scratched  his  head,  and  thought  about 
his  own  cleverness. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  round  the  corner  came  the  squire  on 
horseback,  full  gallop,  as  if  the  boggles  after  him  ;  but  the 
fool  had  to  jump,  even  though  the  squire  pulled  his  horse 
back  on  his  haunches. 

"What  the  dickins/Vsaid  the  squire,  '*do  you  mean  by 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road  like  that  ?" 

*'  Well,  meastcr,"  said  the  fool,  "  I  fell  into  the  water  and 
got  wet,  so  I  lay  down  in  the  road  to  get  dry ;  an*  I  lay 
down  a  fool  an'  got  up  a  wise  man." 

"  How  s  that  ?*'  said  the  squire. 

So  the  fool  told  him  about  the  wise  woman  and  the  coat 
o'  clay. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  squire,  "whoever  heard  of  a  wise 
man  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  highroad  to  be  ridden  over  ? 
Lad,  take  my  word  for  it,  youVe  a  bigger  fool  than  ever/* 
and  he  rode  on  laughing. 

"  Dang  it  r  said  the  fool,  as  he  scratched  his  head,  "  I've 
not  got  the  right  sort  of  coat  yet,  then,"  And  he  choked 
and  spluttered  in  the  dust  that  the  squire's  horse  had 
raised. 

So  on  he  went  in  a  melancholy  mood  till  he  came  to  an 
inn,  and  the  landlord  at  his  door  smoking. 

**  Well,  fool,"  said  he,  **  thooVt  fine  an*  mucky." 

**  Ay,"  said  the  fool,  "  I  be  mucky  outside  an*  dusty  in, 
but  it's  not  the  right  thing  yet" 

And  he  told  the  landlord  all  about  the  wise  woman  and 
the  coat  o*  clay, 

'*  Hout-tout  r'  said  the  landlord,  with  a  wink     "  I  know 
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what's  wrong.  Thou'st  got  a  skin  o'  muck  outside  an*  all 
dry  dust  inside.  Thou  must  moisten  it,  lad.  wi'  a  good 
drink,  an'  then  thoult  ha*  a  real  all-over  coat  o'  clay/' 
"  HI,"  said  the  fool|  "that's  a  good  word." 
So  down  he  sat  and  began  to  drink.  But  it  was  wonder- 
ful how  much  liquor  it  took  to  moisten  so  much  dust,  and 
each  time  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  he  found  he 
was  still  dry.  At  last  he  began  to  feel  very  merry  and 
pleased  with  himself 

"  Hi,  yi  !'*  said  he.  "  IVe  got  a  real  coat  o*  clay  now 
outside  and  in — what  a  difference  Jt  do  make,  to  be  sure ! 
I  feel  another  man  now — so  smart !" 

And  he  told  the  landlord  he  was  certainly  a  wise  man 
now,  though  he  couldn't  speak  over-distinctly  after  drinking 
so  much.  So  up  he  got,  and  thought  he  would  go  home 
and  tell  his  mother  she  hadn't  a  fool  for  a  son  any  more. 

But  just  as  he  was  trying  to  get  through  the  inn  door, 
which  would  scarcely  keep  still  long  enough  for  him  to  find 
it»  up  came  the  landlord  and  caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"  See  here,  master,"  said  he,  "  thou  hasn't  paid  thy  score — 
where's  my  money?" 

"  Haven*t  any !"  said  the  fool,  and  pulled  out  his  pockets 
to  show  they  were  empty. 

**What!*'  said  the  landlord,  and  swore;  " thou'st  drunk 
all  my  liquor  and  hain't  got  nought  to  pay  for  it  wi* !" 

"  Hi !"  said  the  fool.  **  You  told  me  to  drink  so  as  to  get 
a  coat  o'  clay ;  but  as  I'm  a  wise  man  now  I  don't  mind 
helping  thee  along  in  the  world  a  bit,  for  though  Tm  a 
smart  fellow  I'm  not  too  prood  to  my  friends." 

**  Wise  mant  smart  fellow!"  said  the  landlord,  "an*  help 
me  along,  wilt  tha'  ?  Dang  it  I  thouVt  the  biggest  fool  I 
iver  seed,  an'  it's  I!ll  help  tfwe  first — out  o'  this  !" 

And  he  kicked  him  out  of  the  door  into  the  road,  and 
swore  at  him. 

"  Hum,"  said  the  fool,  as  he  lay  in  the  dust ;  *'  Tra  not  so 
wise  as  I  thought,  I  guess  I'll  go  back  to  the  wise  woman 
and  tell  her  there's  a  screw  loose  somewheres," 
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So  up  he  got  and  went  along  to  her  house,  and  found 
her  sitting  at  the  doon 

"  So  thou'st  come  back,"  said  she,  with  a  nod*  "  What 
dost  want  wi'  me  now  ?'* 

So  he  sat  down  and  told  her  how  he'd  tried  to  get  a  coat 
o*  day,  but  he  wasn't  any  wiser  for  all  of  it     • 

"  No/*  said  the  wise  woman,  "  thou*rt  a  bigger  fool  than 
ever,  my  lad." 

"  So  they  all  say,"  sighed  the  fool ;  "  but  where  can  I 
get  the  right  sort  of  coat  o*  clay,  tlien,  missis?'* 

"  When  thou'st  done  wi'  this  world,  an'  thy  fo*ak  put 
thcc  in  the  ground,"  said  the  wise  woman.  "  That's  the 
only  coat  o'  clay  asll  make  such  as  thee  wise,  lad  Born  a 
fool,  die  a  fool,  an'  be  a  fool  thy  life  long,  an'  that*s  the 
truth  !" 

And  she  went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door. 

'*  Dang  it !"  said  the  fool  "  I  must  tell  my  mother  she 
was  right  after  all,  an'  that  slje'll  niver  ha'  a  wise  man  for 
a  son !" 

And  he  w^ent  off  home.  M.  C  B. 

\CoiUcitd  by  Misi  M.  C,  Balfour,    Printed  in  ^^  Longman 
Magazine*\  vol.  xv.] 


VII.— Draiglin'  Hogney. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man,  and  he  had  three 
sons.  The  eldest  said  to  his  father,  "  Father,  if  you'll  gie 
me  a  hund,  a  hawk,  and  a  horse  to  ride  on,  Fll  go  an*  seek 
my  fortune/* 

So  his  father  gave  him  a  hund,  a  hawk,  and  a  horse  to 
ride  on,  and  he  gaed  out  to  seek  his  fortune. 

He  rade  an'  he  rade  far  an*  far*er  than  I  can  tell,  till  he 
came  to  a  thick  wood  and  lost  his  way,  and  night  came  oa 
Then  he  saw  a  light,  and  coming  nearer  found  a  splendid 
castle.     He  blew  the  horn,  the  door  opened,  but  nobody 
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was  to  be  seen.     He  went  in,  and  found  10  the  hall  a  fine 
supper  set  ready,  and  a  large  fire  burning. 

He  ate  his  supper  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  dry  his 
wet  clothes  ;  still  nobody  came. 

At  last  twelve  o'clock  struck,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  the  Draglin'  Hogncy. 

He  sat  down  over  against  the  young  man  and  glowered 
at  him.     Then  said  the  Draglin*  Hogney : 
'  "  Does  yer  horse  kick  ony  ?  " 

"  Ow,  ay,"  said  the  young  man, 

"  There's  a  hair  to  fling  ower  him.'* 

The  young  man  flung  it  ower  his  horse. 

"  Does  yer  hund  bite  ony?** 

"  Ow,  ay,'*  said  the  young  man. 

*'  There's  a  hair  to  fling  ower  him.*' 

Again,  "  Does  yer  hawk  pick  ony?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  young  man. 

"There's  a  hair  to  fling  ower  him." 

With  that  the  Draglin*  Hogney  whkcked  {\yh\sktd)  frae 
the  tae  side  to  the  tither,  till  he  fell  upon  the  young  man 
and  killed  him. 

The  second  son  then  makes  the  same  request  to  his 
father,  with  the  same  result 

The  third  son,  finding  neither  of  his  brothers  return,  goes 
out  to  seek  them,  finds  of  course  the  same  castle  and  a 
similar  entertainment,  but  when  the  Draglin'  Hogney 
begins  to  work  his  spell  by  asking, "  Does  yer  horse  bite 
ony?"  and  giving  the  hair  to  fling  over  him,  tlie  young  man 
flings  it  on  the  fire. 

"  What's  that  crackin*?"  says  the  Draglin*  Hogney. 

**  It*s  the  craps  o'  the  green  wud  come  yer  waysay,"  said 
the  young  man. 

Again,  **  Does  yer  hund  bite  ony  ?" 

**  Does  yer  hawk  pick  ony?" 

The  hairs  are  thrown  on  the  fire. 

"  What's  that  crackin*?"  is  asked  again. 

**  It's  the  craps  o'  the  green  wud  came  yer  waysay,"  is 
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again  repeated  ;  whereupon  the  Draglin*  Hc^ey  whisked 
from  side  to  side,  but  the  young  man  calls  to  his  horse  to 
kick,  his  hund  to  bite,  and  his  hawk  to  pick,  and  they  slay 
the  Driiglin*  Hogncy. 

The  young  man  then  ransacks  the  castle,  finds  the 
enchanter's  wand,  disenchants  his  two  brothers,  their  horses, 
hawks,  and  hounds,  divides  the  spoil,  sends  for  their  father, 
and,  in  the  old  wind-up  of  a  Scotch  fairy  tale,  they  live 
happy,  and  dee  happy,  and  never  drink  out  of  a  dry  cappy. 
Which  I  take  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  English  "live 
happy  ever  after". 

{Previously  unprinUd.     Sent  with  ^^  Kate  Crackernuts^'.] 


THE    COLLECTION   OF   ENGLISH 
FOLK-LORE. 


SO  much  has  of  late  been  said,  and  done,  and  projected, 
in  the  matter  of  the  systematic  study  and  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  folk-lore  already  recorded,  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  little  danger  lest 'an  impression  should 
^ain  ground  that  the  day  of  collecting  folk-lore  is  over, 
and  the  day  of  counting  the  gains  has  come.  I  speak 
more  particularly  of  England.  Savage  folk*Iore  still  comes 
pouring  in  from  all  quarters,  but  new  collections  of  English 
folk-lore  are  comparatively  rare.  That  this  is  not  from 
lack  of  material,  recent  "  finds*'  give  suflScient  evidence. 
Within  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  the  discovery  of  a 
hitherto  unnoticed  instrument  of  sorcery — ^the  Witches* 
Ladder — in  Somersetshire,  of  several  variants  of  a 
curious  and  obscure  rhyming  formula  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  Longfuan's  Magazine  by  our  President,  and  of' 
at  least  four  folk -talcs — viz. :  *'  Cap  o'  Rushes'*  and  *'  Tom- 
Tit'Tot",  from  Suffolk;  "Coat  o*  Clay'\  a  noodle  story 
from  Lincolnshire ;  and  "The  Golden  Ball'*  (a  romantic 
story,  for  which  Mr,  Nutt  inquired  in  the  Folk-Lore  Jountal 
in  1888,  p.  144,  and  of  which  I  have  obtained  fragmentary 
versions  from  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire), 
appears  in  a  complete  form  (so  I  am  told)  in  the  Gentle^ 
man's  Magazine  for  January  last — as  related  to  the  Rev  S. 
Baring-Gould  by  some  Yorkshire  *'  milMasses".^  These 
examples  are  surely  enough  to  prove  that  the  day  of 
collecting  English  folk-lore  is  not  yet  over. 

But  the  need  for  more  collection  would  still  be  urgent 
.even  if   no  absolutely  novel  items   should   remain  to  be 

*  Originally  given  at  end  of  the  first  edition  of  Henderson, 
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discovered.  Hitherto,  the  h'kenesses  of  the  folk-lore  o^ 
the  different  localities  have  been  the  chief  object  of  study 
— its  differences  have  yet  to  be  examined.  The  theory 
of  "  survivals"  has  been  established ;  it  has  been  proved 
that  sundry  stories,  customs,  and  ideas  prevalent  among 
savage  peoples  are  to  be  found  also  among  civilised 
nations.  But  folk-lore  has  a  great  deal  more  to  teach  us 
than  simply  the  phenomenon  of  "  survival  in  culture",  and 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  study  of  its  variations  in 
England  (what  they  are,  where  they  are  found,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  how  they  came  to  pass)  will  throw  such  a  light 
not  only  on  English  history,  but  on  early  history 
general,  and  on  the  nature  and  history  of  folk-lore  itself, 
as  was  hardly  guessed  at  even  so  lately  as  the  period  when 
our  Society  was  founded, 

But  to  accomplish  this  we  must  have  a  great  deal  more 
collecting.  A  good  deal  of  matter  has  been  recorded,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  unsystematic,  patchy,  incomplete.  Much  of 
it  is  scattered  up  and  down  the  volumes  of  Notes  and 
Queries^  of  the  Transactions  of  Archaeological  Societies, 
of  local  glossaries  and  handbooks,  and  is  practically 
.  inaccessible  to  anyone  who  wants  to  know  whether  a 
given  item  occurs  in  a  given  locality.  Few  even  of  our 
best  local  collections  cover  the  whole  range  of  folk-lore 
subjects,  and  many  counties,  including  some  of  the  most 
interesting — Somerset,  Kent,  Norfolk,  Derby shirci  Cumbc 
land — are  scarcely  represented  at  all. 

L — To  begin  with,  then,  we  need  a  careful  geographical 
examination  of  the  habitats  and  boundaries  of  the  various 
items  of  English  folk-lore,  such  as  the  English  Dialect 
Society  has  made  and  is  making  of  dialectal  boundaries. 
The  results  which  may  be  expected  from  the  comparison 
of  such  a  record  of  English  folk-lore  with  the  evidence 
obtained  from  other  lines  of  study;  seem  to  open  a  vista 
of  possible  discovery  which  I  can  but  glance  at,  and  on 
which  I  will  not  speculate. 

There  is  nothing  like  speaking  from  experience,  so,  at 
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the  risk  of  appearing  egotistical,  I  will  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing from  my  personal  knowledge. 

It  IS  generally  customary  in  England  to  hire  farm- 
servants  by  the  year,  but  the  hiring-time  varies  in  different 
places.  In  North-east  Shropshire  the  hiring- time  is 
Christmas ;  in  South-west  Shropshire  it  is  May.  I  took 
great  pains  to  pick  out  the  boundary-line  between  these  two 
customs,  market-town  by  market- town,  and  almost  village 
by  village,  and  I  found  it  coincide  almost  exactly  with  the 
boundary-line  of  the  change  of  dialect  between  North- 
east and  South-west,  which  is  very  marked  ;  and  very  fairly 
also  with  the  boundary  between  the  diocese  of  Lichfield 
(the  ancient  Bishopric  of  the  Mercians)  on  the  North-east, 
and  the  Welsh  diocese  of  St  Asaph  and  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  (the  old  kingdom  of  the  Hecanas  or  Magesa^tas) 
on  the  South-west.  Moreover,  the  South-western  custom 
of  hiring  prevailsi  I  have  ascertained,  over  a  considerable 
part  of  North  Wales,  while  hiring  at  Christmas  prevails  in 
Cheshire  and  North  Staffordshire.  But  the  exact  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  to  me  still  a 
mystery,  especially  as  Christmas  hiring  does  not  extend 
beyond  Staffordshire  eastwards,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  an 
old  Angh*an  agricultural  custom.  In  Derbyshire,  hirings 
are  made  at  Martinmas,  as  I  believe  they  are  also  in 
Yorkshire.  In  Northamptonshire,  Michaelmas  is  the  hiring 
time. 

Again,  "  souHng",  or  begging  for  apples  on  the  Eve  of 
All  Souls'  Day  (Nov.  ist),  is  a  common  custom  in  that  part 
of  Shropshire  where  Christmas  hirings  occur,  and  in  North 
Staffordshire  ;  but  in  South  Staffordshire  I  believe  the 
same  custom  is,  or  was,  observed,  not  on  All  Souls',  but  on 
St  Clement's  Eve  (Nov.  21st).  Once  more;,  in  South 
Staffordshire  and  in  South  Shropshire,  as  far  north  as 
Shrewsbury,  Mothering  Sunday  is  known,  if  not  much 
observed  ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  anyone  in  the  north 
of  either  county  who  had  heard  of  it 

Isolated  instances  of  customs  which  are  general  in  other 
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counties  are  still  more  stimulating  to  curiosity.  For  in- 
stance, amongst  the  hills  in  the  far  west  of  Shropshire  I 
found  three  instances,  and  three  only,  of  wcil-dressing^ 
a  custom  claimed  as  "  peculiar  to"  Derbyshire  and  North 
Staffordshire. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  form  any  theory  about  these  bound- 
aries. I  only  say  that  if  they,  and  such  as  they,  were 
mapped  out  over  the  whole  of  England,  and  compared 
with  other  evidence,  they  would  almost  certainly  yield 
valuable  historical  and  ethnological  results.  Especially, 
would  this  be  the  case  where  it  is  known  from  other 
evidence  that  there  has  been  a  definite  settlement  of  one 
tribe  or  nation  within  the  country  occupied  by  another 
tribe  or  nation  :  as,  for  instance,  the  settlement  of  the 
Jutes  m  the  Meon  Valley  in  Hampshire,  of  the  Normans 
and  Flemings  in  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales**,  and  of 
the  Dutchmen  in  the  Fcnland,  in  almost  modern  times. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  pick  out  the  boundaries  of  a 
custom,  but  very  difficult  to  discover  those  of  a  super- 
stitious opinion.  Some  ideas,  of  course,  are  really  general 
and  visibly  acted  on,  in  a  given  district ;  but  curious  bits 
of  superstition  and  "luck"  may  be  carried  about  the 
country  in  so  many  ways,  to  so  many  unexpected  places, 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  impossible  to  a  popular  custom. 
You,  perhaps,  come  across  some  old  woman  who  strongly 
objects  to  your  bringing,  it  may  be,  snowdrops  or  catkins, 
or  perhaps  hawthorn,  into  her  house,  while  her  neighbours 
are  not  in  the  least  offended  by  it.  Now  she  may  be  the 
sole  surviving  depositary  of  a  genuine  piece  of  local  folk- 
lore, or  she  may  be  following  the  instructions  of  a  grand- 
mother who  came  from  the  other  end  of  England,  and 
she  may  be  quite  unable  to  tell  you  how  she  acquired  her 
views  on  the  subject.  The  bits  of  superstitious  observance 
in  the  matter  of  cuckoos,  magpies,  the  new  moon,  and  so 
on,  in  which  my  own  family  have  grown  up,  have  come  to 
us,  some  from  our  Lancashire  mother,  some  from  our 
Staffordshire  father  and  his  family,  some  from  our  Shrop- 
shire neighbours  ;  but  we  cannot  trace  every  item  to  its 
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source.  In  many  cases,  I  think,  the  collector  can  do  no 
more  than  set  down  the  name  of  the  place  whcrc^  or  the 
informant  from  whom,  he  obtained  the  several  items,  with- 
out committing  himself  to  any  statement  as  to  how  far 
they  are  universal  or  not 

Negative  evidence,  again,  is  most  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
negative.  In  fact,  it  only  can  be  proved  (as  it  has  been 
remarked  to  me)  *'  if  a  collector  gets  hold  of  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  superstitions  of  his  locality,  and  can  find 
out  if  there  arc  any  other  superstitions  of  other  localities 
which  he  decidedly  docs  not  believe  in,  any  that  he  laughs 
at,  any  that  he  looks  upon  as  stupid  or  '  superstitious*, 
while  his  own  belief,  of  course,  is  not  superstitious !" 

For  myself,  I  have  not  found  the  English  poor  laugh  at 
superstitions  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  unless  they  are, 
as  many  are,  superior  to  superstition  in  genera!.  They 
do  not  get  farther  than  a  slow,  grave  remark  :  "  No,  I  niver 
heered  iliaL  I  shouldna  think  as  there  can  be  annything  in 
tliat.  Now,  as  to  (so  and  so),  tltaCs  true,  that  is.  For  my 
gronfaythcr  knowed  a  mon  .  .  /'  et  cetera  !  But  it  is 
beyond  question  that  to  ascertain  what  a  superstitious  man 
docs  not  know,  is  quite  as  valuable  for  our  purpose  as  to 
learn  what  he  does  know.  Even  then  the  collector  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  drawing  conclusions*  The  information 
he  fails  again  and  again  to  obtain,  may  some  day  crop  up 
quite  unexpectedly  at  his  very  doors. 

The  ideal  of  geographical  collection  would  be  reached 
if  a  number  of  collectors  would  undertake  definite  areas 
adjoining  each  other — say,  for  instance,  the  several  hundreds 
of  a  county — would  set  down  what  is  known,  and  what, 
after  every  possible  inquiry,  is  not  known  there,  and  would 
then  compare  results. 

IL — Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  relations  between 
Folk-lore  and  History.  The  early  history  of  every  natiofi 
is  dependent  on  oral  tradition,  not  on  written  records,  and 
so  is  open  to  doubt.  But  the  questions,  Imxv  much  de- 
pendence may  be  placed  upon  tradition,  and  Iww  long  the 
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remembrance  of  an  event  may  be  preserved  among  un- 
lettered people,  arc  by  no  means  unimportant,  and  much 
light,  !t  seems  to  me,  may  be  thrown  on  them  by  observing 
how  ascertained  historical  events  are  represented  in  the 
folk-lore  of  civilised  countries,  and  how  long  they  are 
remembered.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

We  have  in  this  neighbourhood  a  traditional  account  of 
"some  incidents  connected  with  the  flight  of  the  Royalists 
from  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1652.  It  is  ^fact^  recorded 
in  Blount's  Boscobil,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
three  companions  were  in  hiding  for  some  days  in  the 
woods  and  cottages  near  Blore  Pipe  in  Staffordshire,  about 
five  miles  from  where  I  am  now  writing.  The  poor  folk, 
mostly  **  squatters"  on  what  was,  and  is  still  to  some 
extent,  a  tract  of  woodland,  are  unanimous  in  pointing  out 
Buckingham's  Cave  in  the  garden  of  a  cottage,  where  they 
say  the  Duke  was  concealed  for  two  or  three  days,  (I  am 
bound  to  say,  though,  that  the  old  owner  of  ^the  cottage 
himself  can  give  no  more  account  of  it  than  :  "  There  was 
a  many  kings  and  head-men  and  such  like,  about  in  all 
countries  then  ;  and  it  was  one  of  these  'ere  kings  as  they 
were  arter,  to  cut  his  yed  off  or  suramat,  and  he  come  and 
hid  i'  the  hole  yonder  for  a  good  bit  But  it's  a  many 
years  back,  I  reckon  some  'un  mun  ha'  takken  him  his 
meat  up^  for  it's  a  desper't  awk'ard  plaze  to  get  at") 

At  a  little  distance  is  a  wild  sort  of  field,  always  known 
as  Buckingham's  Field,  where  they  say  the  Duke  fell  and 
broke  his  arm,  and  (here  the  inevitable  bit  of  folk-etymology 
comes  in !)  the  valley  is  therefore  called  Amtsdale  to  this 
day.  One  elderly  man  (the  village  innkeeper)  points  out 
the  very  spot  where  the  accident  happened,  as  his  great- 
grandfather showed  it  to  him,  from  the  information  ke  had 
received  from  a  very  old  man,  a  sort  of  baih*ff  or  wood- 
ranger,  who  (so  he  believed)  was  living  at  the  time;  which 
is,  of  course,  not  absolutely  impossible. 

Not  far  from  Blore   Pipe  is  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
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Blore  Heath  in  1459,  where  the  traditional  spot  where  the 
Lancastrian  leader,  Lord  Audlcy,  fell,  is  marked  by  a  small 
obelisk  set  up  in  1764  by  the  then  lord  of  the  manor. 
This,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  armour  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  have  doubtless  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  the  battle :  but  be  this  as  it  may>  the  people 
tell  how  the  brook  ran  red  with  blood  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  after  the  fight,  and  that  when  the  Lancastrians 
were  worsted,  Queen  Margaret  hurried  down  from  Muck- 
leston  church-tower,  where  she  was  watching  the  fray, 
made  the  village  blacksmith  reverse  the  shoes  of  her  horse 
to  mislead  her  pursuers,  and  so  fled  in  all  haste  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield's  castle  at  Eccleshall. 

The  same  story  of  a  queen  watching  a  lost  battle,  and 
fleeing  away  with  reversed  horseshoes,  is  told,  with  less 
foundation,  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbur}'* 

One  more  example  of  a  different  kind*  An  unlettered 
old  cottager,  at  High  Ofilley  in  Staffordshire,  startled  me 
one  day  by  observing  that  the  village  wake  would  be  held 
on  the  Monday  after  the  ijth  of  August,  "  the  'Sumption 
o*  Mary/'  Now  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  has,  w^e  know,  been  removed  from  the  calendar 
of  the  English  Church  since  1549*  I  knew  the  old  body 
well,  and  I  do  not  think  she  can  have  come  in  contact  with 
anyone  likely  to  inform  her  of  the  festival  as  a  matter  of 
scholarly  learning,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  the 
importance  of  fixing  the  right  date  for  the  village  wake 
that  has  caused  the  disused  Saint's  day  to  be  remembered 
for  over  300  years. 

So  far  as  such  examples  as  these  go,  they  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  folk,  even  in  England,  do  preserve  some 
memory  of  historical  events  for  three  or  even  four  centuries, 
and  that  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  such  an  event  never 
'  happened,  or  such  a  character  never  lived,  because  the 
popular  tradition  concerning  it  or  him  is  mixed  with 
fiction.  But  collectors  have  hitherto  given  very  little  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  till  they  have  done  so,  one  dare 
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not  speak  too  positively.  Still,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
observe  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  really  was  fought, 
although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  cry,  "Up,  Guards, 
and  at  them  T 

III. — The  consideration  of  the  influence  of  Folk-lore  on 
History  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
History  on  Folk-lore. 

Surely,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial  "toughness''  of  "popular 
tradition'*,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
changes,  the  revolutions — ^poHtical,  social,  religious — of  an 
indefinite  number  of  centuries.  How  a  struggle,  which 
was  at  once  political,  social,  and  religious,  could  and  did 
affect  old  customs,  we  may  leam  from  Aubrey,  who  notes 
over  and  over  again,  that  things,  laid  aside  when  he  wrote, 
had  been  in  use  "  before  the  warrcs".  If  we  take  some 
complicated  piece  of  folk-lore  and  examine  it  closely,  we 
shall  find  that  it  bears  the  marks  of  many  different  epochs 
and  influences.  Take,  for  instance,  the  common  Mummers' 
Fiay.  There  is  first  the  kernel — ^the  world-old  story  of  a 
dead  warrior  restored  to  life  by  a  magic  elixir.  Then 
comes  the  influence  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  adopting  the 
original  incident  into  the  legend  of  the  warrior,  Saint 
George.  Next,  the  disuse  of  popular  amusements  under 
Puritan  rule,  and  the  revival  of  them  under  the  Restoration, 
doubtless  account  for  the  fact  that  the  style  of  the  piece,  as 
we  now  have  it,  savours  of  the  17th  century.  The  con- 
secutive reigns  of  the  four  Georges  have  turned  Saint 
George  into  King  George,  His  antagonist  has  in  some 
places  become  Bonaparte,  and  the  conqueror  himself  is,  in 
a  Gloucestershire  version,  '*  Duke  Wellington".  So  our 
play  comes  to  us  like  a  traveller  from  a  journey,  laden  with 
curiosities  collected  by  the  way, 

I  would  venture,  then,  to  urge  on  all  collectors  the 
importance  of  recording  not  only  the  custom  (or  what 
not)  as  they  see  it  practised  now,  but  also  all  that  they 
can  discover  about  the  history  of  the  custom  in  the  past 
In  Wales,   I    would    compare   present-day  folk-lore   with 
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Pennant's  Tmir ;  in  Wiltshire,  with  Aubrey's  Refuains ; 
and  would  note  the  variations  in  each  case.  The  Scouring 
of  the  White  Horse^  though  in  the  dress  of  fiction,  is  almost 
a  model  example  of  the  historical  method  of  collecting 
folk-lore. 

Anything  that  can  be  ascertained  about  the  reasons  of  the 
differences  between  past  and  present  is  specially  precious; 
for  the  same  sort  of  things  which  are  affecting  folk-lore 
now  are  probably  the  sort  of  things  which  have  been 
affecting  it  from  all  time.  Since  I  came  to  my  present 
home  in  1877J  I  have  seen  one  custom  die  out  in  the 
parish,  and  another  take  a  new  lease  of  life.  "Souling", 
or  begging  for  apples  on  All  Saints'  Day,  was  suddenly 
checked  by  a  new  Vicar  forbidding  it  to  the  National 
School  children  ;  while  begging  by  women  on  St.  Thomas's 
Day,  a  disagreeable  custom  which  was  on  the  wane  ten 
years  ago,  has  risen  to  extraordinary  proportions  since  the 
arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  very  rich  and  very 
benevolent  family,  who  give  to  all  comers  without  dis- 
tinction. But  these  two  events  have  little  or  no  influence 
on  neigljbouring  parishes  ;  and  so  variations  are  set  up. 

Physical  features  and  surroundings  also  cause  variations 
of  folk-lore.  The  variant  of  the  story  of  the  Elfin-maid 
who  marries  a  morta!|  which  is  current  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
makes  the  heroine  a  transformed  seal.  Giant-legends, 
again,  cling  to  hilly  countries.  We  do  not  (so  I  under* 
stand)  find  them  in  Norfolk ;  we  do  find  them  in  Corn- 
wall, in  Shropshire,  and  in  Yorkshire.  So  incomplete  is 
the  record  of  English  folk*lore,  that  I  hesitate  to  say  they 
are  not  found  in  other  hilly  counties  where  they  have  not 
yet  been  noted. 

Again,  there  is  the  question  whether  the  folk-lore  of 
any  given  nation — composite  as  modem  nations  mostly 
are — represents  the  lore  of  the  governing  race,  the  lore  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  or  the  lore  of  some  inferior  or 
enslaved  race ;  whether,  in  fact,  a  nation  can  adopt  a  new 
folk-lore  as  it  can  a  new  language,  and  how  far,  therefore, 

VOL.  I.  y 
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its  folk-lore  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  stock  from 
which  it  has  sprung.  This  question  can  only,  so  it  seems 
to  me,  be  solved  by  watching  what  goes  on  nowadays 
when  two  races  come  in  contact  The  negroes  in  the 
United  States  have  adopted  many  of  the  little  super- 
stitions of  their  masters^  and  have  discarded  their  own ; 
but  one  cannot  rest  an  argument  upon  a  solitary  example  j 
and  the  folk*lorc  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  inhabitants  of 
English  towns,  compared  with  the  folk-lore  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  local  English  folk- 
lore on  the  other,  might  furnish  further  evidence. 

IV, — But  there  is  yet  another  ground  on  which  I  would 
wish  to  press  the  importance  of  the  personal  collection  of 
English  folk-lore,  and  that  is,  the  benefit  of  the  students 
themselves.  For  if  you  wish  to  understand  folk-lore,  you 
must  learn  to  understand  the  folk.  You  must  study  the 
pearls  in  the  oyster-beds,  and  not  only  after  they  have 
been  gathered,  and  polished,  and  set — though  it  be  in  gold 
— for  the  public  eye.  You  must  know  what  the  folk  think, 
and  how  they  act,  on  subjects  such  as  folk-lore  touches, 
and  observe  how  their  minds  form  the  natural  background 
to  the  superstitions  they  act  on,  the  customs  they  practise, 
the  tales  they  telL 

I  remember  being  greatly  struck  with  this  idea' when  a 
country  cottager's  wife  one  day  detailed  to  me  her  con- 
trivances for  replenishing  her  slender  wardrobe  before 
going  to  visit  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  at  Liverpool. 
"  For  you  see,  ma'am",  she  wound  up,  "  his  mother '  [the 
son-in-law's]  "  is  very  respectable,  and  I  shouldn't  like  him 
to  cast  it  up  to  Mary  when  I  was  gone  that  her  mother 
wasn't  the  same*  For  men  ivill  do  such  things,  you  k-now, 
ma'am."  One  half-expected  her  to  point  her  remarks  by 
the  story  of  some  elfin  bride  who  left  her  husband  because 
(like  Diarmaid  of  the  Fecn)  he  reminded  her  how  she 
"came  to  him  ragged  and  dirty,  and  her  hair  was  down  to 
her  heels". 

Moreover,  you  will  observe  that  my  friend  spoke  of  her 
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son-in*Iaw  without  mentioning  him  by  name.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  whether  or  not  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
Englishmen  dared  not  let  their  wives  know  or  use  their 
names,  for  fear  that,  if  they  did,  the  **  missis  would  be 
master",  as  our  folk  say.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  old- 
fas/tioned  cottzgefs  wife  rarely  speaks  of  her  husband,  or 
of  any  other  married  man  with  reference  to  his  position  as 
a  husband,  by  name.  The  pronoun  /le,  supplemented 
sometimes  by  "my  man",  or  *Vmy  master",  is  found  sufficient 
distinction,  and  (unconsciously  to  themselves,  as  I  think) 
their  talmo  on  names  is  nearly  as  strongf  as  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  never  did  hear  any  old  labourer 
tell  the  story  of  the  careless  wom^n  who  betrayed  her 
husband*s  name  to  his  enemy  as  she  sang  her  baby  to 
sleep,  but  it  would  fit  in  well  with  the  habits  of  our  village 
wives,  in  this  county,  at  least 

Another  folk-tale  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  ideas 
of  our  people  is  that  of  Kin^  Lear.  I  have  seen  a  local 
deed  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  which  a  father  and 
mother  surrendered  all  their  property  to  their  son  and 
daughter,  on  condition  of  receiving  maintenance  for  life ; 
but  now  our  people  are  strongly  convinced  of  the  im- 
prudence of  such  an  arrangement ;  and  I  have  known  an 
old  woman,  to  whom  such  a  proposal  was  made,  reply  by 
the  proverbial  saying,  coined  to  express  the  popular  dis- 
approbation of  it,  "  No,  no,  I  winna  doff  off  my  shoon 
afore  I  go  to  bed !" 

On  many  other  matters  our  folk  have  their  own  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting,  their  own  code  of  morals.  They 
cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  a  promise  ;  their  word  is  not  "  as 
good  as  their  bond'*,  "  Promises  arc  like  pie-crust,  made 
to  be  broken,*'  says  their  proverb — an  opinion  which,  I 
believe,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pledges,  tokens,  and  cere- 
monial compacts  whatsoever.  But  if  a  bargain  be  **  struck", 
or  "  wetted",  or  if  a  shilling  "earnest"  be  given  to  bind  it, 
then  "  the  case  is  altered",  and  your  man  will  be  true  to 
his  engagement.     A  lie,  again,  is  reckoned  a  very  venial 
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error,  if  an  error  it  be  ;  but  a  false  oath,  that  will  bring  a 
curse  upon  the  swearer,  "  I  hear  Charlie  B.  has  sailed  for 
Australia",  said  a  respectable  woman  to  me ;  **  but  hell 
never  prosper,  let  him  go  where  he  will,  if  he*s  taken  a 
false  oath,  as  they  say  he  did."  "  Folks  say  the  Devil's 
black*\  said  an  old  man  ;  **  but  Jack  R-  says  he's  red  ;  and 
he  knows,  for  he's  seen  him  a  many  times,  him  and  his 
imps,  since  he  took  that  false  oath,** 

When  I  hear  of  propositions  to  abolish  the  Queen's 
Shilling  or  oaths  in  our  courts  of  justice,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  folk-lore — or, 
rather,  of  folk — would  help  the  authorities  to  judge  of  the 
probable  effect  of  their  measures. 

Our  people,  further,  believe  implicitly  in  curses.  In  the 
Forty-five,  so  they  say,  the  wife  of  a  clerg>'man  in  Nor 
Staffordshire  refused  to  give  shelter  to  Prince  Charlesi 
Edward,  and  roughly  thrust  him  out  of  her  house.  Since 
then  every  clergyman's  wife  who  has  lived  in  that  vicarage 
hou^  has  been  visited,  they  say,  with  insanity.  A  Wilt- 
shire farmer  wanted  his  men  to  work  in  the  hay-harvest  on 
Sunday,  not  to  waste  a  fine  day.  So  he  hid  his  watch 
under  the  last  cock  of  hay  in  the  field,  and  promised 
a  reward  to  the  finder.  The  men,  of  course,  turned  over 
iiy^ty  haycock  in  the  field  before  they  came  to  the  watch, 
and  so  his  end  was  gained.  But  the  hay  from  that  field 
has  never  been  made  in  fine  weather  since.  Constantly,  in 
our  country  villages,  you  will  find  some  house  of  which  it 
is  darkly  said,  *'  There'll  never  go  no  luck  wi*  that  house] 
It  didria  go  to  the  right  heir." 

For  this  is  another  point  of  the  folk-morality — the  abs 
lute  duty  of  leaving  property  in  the  direct  line  of  succes-" 
sion.  They  recognise  no  individual  rights  in  the  matter, 
think  no  man  free  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and 
any  man  who  presumes  to  leave  his  property  to  any 
but  the  next-of-kin,  be  the  latter  never  so  distantly  related 
to  him,  is  held  to  have  offended  against  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right.     I  have  even  heard  of  a  lawyer,  who  drew 
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up  a  will  by  which  some  property  was  so  disposed  of, 
having  been  burnt  in  ^^^  on  the  next  5th  of  November  ! 

These  ideas,  it  will  be  observed,  form  the  groundwork  of 
most  ghost  stories.  A  pledge  unredeemed,  a  covenant 
unfulfilled,  a  secret  treasure  unrevealed,  an  unjust  will,  or  a 
just  one  disregarded,  condemn  the  unhappy  spirit  to  walk 
the  earth  until  the  wrong  is  righted.  But  what  practical 
knowledge  of  the  folk  shows  us  is,  that  these  are  not  mere 
arbitrary  incidents  of  the  folk-tales,  but  living  principles  of 
action. 

Another  strong  characteristic  of  the  country  folk  is  the 
suspicion  with  which  they  regard  strangers  and  people  not 
of  their  own  sort  This  shows  itself  in  a  hundred  ways  : 
from  the  difficulty  of  persuading  them  to  believe  in  the 
advantages  of  any  plan  proposed  by  a  lady  or  gentleman, 
compared  to  the  ease  with  which  they  accept  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  merest  acquaintance  belonging  to  their  ow  n 
class,  to  the  "  Heave  half  a  brick  at  him*\  which  was  the 
proverbial  reception  accorded  to  strangers  in  the  mining 
villages  of  Lancashire.  Tribal  enmity  itself,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  survive  in  the  contempt  with  which  the  unedu- 
cated English  regard  the  Irish  or  Welsh  (I  have  heard  a 
woman  indignantly  deny  any  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
language,  as  if  it  would  have  been  something  to  be 
ashamed  oO»  the  East  Anglians  and  Kentishmen  regard 
the  dwellers  in  "the  sheeres",  and,  generally,  the  natives 
of  every  county  regard  the  natives  of  every  other 
county.  Hundreds  of  little  sayings  testify  to  this  feel- 
ing. The  Shropshire  folk  say  that  the  Cheshire  men  *'  live 
at  the  best  end  of  the  pig-trough**,  in  derision  of  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  whey  they  used  to  drink.  The  Staffordshire 
people  call  giving  away  something  one  has  no  further  use 
for,  "making  a  Shropshire  present,"  and  so  forth.  The  lower 
you  go  in  the  scale  the  narrower  is  the  favoured  circle. 
Contemptuous  rhymes  on  the  neighbouring  villages  are 
common,  I  fancy,  in  all  counties ;  but  I  have  even  met 
with  a  case  where  the  various  townships  of  one  parish  had 
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each  their  rhyme,  exalting  themselves  and  depreciating 
their  neighbours^  and  where,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
any  native  of  any  of  these  rival  townships  who  ventured 
to  show  himself  within  the  limits  of  another  township,  was 
liable  to  have  the  local  rhyme  bawled  in  his  ears. 

Short  of  this,  however,  there  is  generally  some  one  place 
in  a  neighbourhood  which  is  the  butt  and  the  scorn  of  the 
whole  district  Such  a  one  is  Gornall,  a  village  of 
**  nailers",  in  South  Staffordshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  known  as  "  Gornall  donkeys'*  throughout  the  Black 
Coflntry.  It  is  a  well-understood  piece  of  rude  wit  (not 
unattended  with  danger !)  to  bray  when  a  Gornall  man  is 
passing.  I  have  seen  a  dialogue  acted  at  a  "  penny  read- 
ing" in  which  the  comic  character  was  an  uncouth  servant- 
girl,  who,  with  intense  self-satisfaction,  replied  to  every 
remark:  "They  do  so-and-so  in  Gornall;  that's  wheer  I 
coom  from/'  Even  in  Shropshire  I  have  heard  the  place 
called  "  Gornallj  where  they  sell  things  five  a  penny,  and 
teach  monkeys  to  squint  !*' 

V. — Something  let  me  say  in  conclusion  about  the  actual 
work  of  collecting.  The  ^^j/ collecting  is  that  which  is  done 
by  accident,  by  living  among  the  people  and  garnering  up 
the  sayings  and  stories  they  let  fall  from  time  to  time: 
But  one  can  hardly  make  a  complete  collection,  even 
within  a  limited  area,  in  this  way;  and  deliberate  search  is 
therefore  necessary,  which  is  often  a  very  uphiir  task, 
though  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  who  "  loves  his 
fellow-men",  it  must  always  be  an  entertaining  and  pleasant 
one,  calculated  to  add  to  his  enjoyment  of  a  country  holi- 
day. 

One  needs  first  to  know  where  to  look.  And  the 
educated  people  of  the  neighbourhood  cannot  ahvays  help 
one.  Nowadays,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  this  Society^ 
most  people  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  know  what  folk-lore 
is  ;  and  there  is  surely  not  much  chance  now  of  a  request 
for  help  being  answered,  **  In  your  forthcoming  work  you 
should  certainly  include  a  description  of  our  very  curious 
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oldfont^^  as  happened  to  me  some  ten  years  ago.  But  too 
often  the  collector  may  be  met  with  the  dignified  repulse, 
"  Otir  people  are  not  superstitious,  I  am  glad  to  say*';  and 
it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  be  able  to  confute  the  asser- 
tion, as  the  Rev.  Elias  Owen,  in  a  paper  on  "  Montgomery- 
shire Superstitions'V  relates  that  he  once  did.  His  errand 
in  the  parish  where  it  was  made  was  to  inspect  the  schools  ; 
and .  at  the  close  of  his  examination  he  asked  the  first 
classj  **  Now»  children,  can  you  tell  me  of  any  place  where 
there  is  a  buggmi\{2.  ghost,  or  bogey)  "to  be  seen, or  of 
anyone  who  has  ever  seen  one  ?**  Instantly  every  hand 
in  the  class  was  stretched  out,  and  every  child  had  a  story 
to  tell.  He  then  asked,  "Which  of  you  can  tell  me  of  a 
cure  for  warts?"  with  like  results^  greatly  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  friend  the  clergyman,  who  had  fondly 
imagined  that  there  was  no  superstition  in  his  parish ! 
The  clergy  are  very  liable  to  this  illusion*  because  the 
people  arc  apt  to  keep  superstition  out  of  their  way,  which 
in  itself  is  a  not  uninstructive  folk-loric  item.  I  have  even 
known  an  old  woman  tell  a  most  excellent  ghost-story, 
and  then  utterly  deny  all  knowledge  of  it  when  the  clergy- 
man's wife  (whOj  however,  was  a  member  of  the  squire's 
family,  whom  the  tale  concerned)  called  to  ask  for  further 
particulars. 

Lawyers,  doctors,  and  especially  land-agents  and  gentle- 
men-farmers^ — people  who,  educated  themselves,  are  yet 
brought  by  their  professions  into  much  contact  with  the 
uneducated — are  often  much  better  able  to  help  than  are 
the  clergy,  especially,  of  course,  if  they  are  natives  of  the 
district  The  difficulty  is  to  get  at  them  ;  but  a  quer>^  on 
some  definite  point,  inserted  in  a  local  newspaper,  will 
seldom  fail  to  produce  a  reply  from  some  one  who  can 
help  to  get  at  other  informants  ;  and  the  newspaper  staff 
themselves  are  generally  local  men,  and  often  capital  col- 
lectors. 

^  In  Montgomeryshire  C^iicfiitms^  vol  xv,  part  i^  p.  ijj, 
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When  visiting  a  strange  place  with  the  set  purpose  of 
personal  collecting,  the  best  way  of  beginning  is,  perhaps, 
to  get  the  parish  clerk  or  sexton  (if  such  a  person  is  to  be 
found)  to  show  the  church,  and  then  to  draw  him  out  on 
bell-ringing  and  burying  customs,  and  to  obtain  from  him 
the  names  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitants*'  for  further  inquiry* 
Failing  the  sexton,  the  village  innkeeper  might  be  a  good 
starting-point  Then  a  visit  may  be]  paid  to  the  school  in 
the  mid -day  "  recess",  and  the  children  may  be  bribed  to 
play  all  the  games  they  know  for  th<i  instruction  of  the 
visitor.  Possibly  some  bits  of  local  legend  may  be  gleaned 
from  them  as  a  foundation  for  further  inquiries.  These 
inquiries  will  often  be  quite  as  successful  on  some  points  if 
pursued  among  the  oldest  families  in  the  place,  as  among 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Old  household  or  family 
customs  are  best  preserved  in  solitary  farmhouses,  espe- 
cially if  tenanted  by  the  same  family  for  several  genera- 
tions, But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  very  remote  and 
thinly  populated  parish  will  necessarily  yield  more  folk- 
lore of  all  kinds  than  another.  A  scanty  stay-at-home 
population  does  not  preserve  legends  well,  and  has  not 
esprit  de  corps  sufficient  for  the  celebration  of  public 
customs.  A  I^irge  village,  or  a  market-town  quite  in  the 
countr}%  is  generally  the  best  place  to  find  these ;  and  the 
"  lowest  of  the  people" — the  chimney-sweepers,  brick- 
makers,  besom-makers,  hawkers,  tinkers,  and  other  trades 
in  which  work  is  irregular — are  those  who  keep  up  old 
games,  songs,  dances,  and  dramatic  performances. 

Most  villages  have  their  doctress,  generally  an  intel* 
ligent  old  woman,  who,  nevertheless,  mixes  something  of 
superstition  with  her  remedies.  But  in  the  counties  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted,  fortune*tclling,  divination, 
and  sorcery  generally,  flourish  chiefly  in  the  low  parts  of 
lat^e  towns,  where  their  professors  acquire  a  wide  reputa* 
tion  and  are  resorted  to  from  considerable  distances. 

Superstitious  opinions,   though  they  flourish    most,  of 
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course,  among  the  lower  classes  cannot  well  be  collected 
direct  from  them,  because  they  really  do  not  understand 
what  superstition  is,  and  cannot,  as  they  say,  "  make  out 
what  the  gentleman  is  driving  at"    They  must   be  in- 
quired for  among  the  class  of  small  employers,  who  have  a 
little  more  cultivation  than  their  workpeople,  but  yet  live 
on  terms  of  sufficient  familiarity  with  them  to  know  their 
ideas  thoroughly  and  to  share  a  good  many  of  them!     A 
little  patient  effort  will  in  all  probability  enable  the  col- 
lector to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  old  grandfather 
or  grandmother  of  this  class,  who,  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
corner  of  some  old-fashioned  kitchen,  loves  nothing  better 
than  to  pour  out  tales  of  **old  times'*.     Here  is  the  col- 
lector's opportunity!    and  from  talk  of  sickles,  spinning- 
wheels,  and  tinder-boxes,  he  may  lead  the  conversation  to 
matters   more   purely  folk-loric      A  list  of  annual   festi- 
vals, and  the  chief  customs  connected  \vith  them,  will  be 
found  a  useful  basis  for  questions.     If  his  witness  proves 
intelligent  and  comprehending,  a  list  of  common  super- 
stitions may  then  be  produced  and  gone  through,  when 
a  few  additions  will  probably  be  made  to  it      A  list  of 
proverbs  will  almost  certainly  prove  a  success;  the  "old 
sayings"  will  be  thought  extremely  interesting,  both  wise 
and  witty,  and  the    memory  ransacked  for  similar  ones. 
Local   legends   must,  of   course,  be  asked   for  as    local 
features — hill   or   well,  ruined   castle  or   Roman  camp — 
suggest,  and   will   probably  vary  greatly,  ranging    from 
ghost  stories  to  folk-etymology.     Miirc/ien,  in  my  experi- 
ence,  are  scarcely   to  be  found  ;   but  ballads,  which  are 
folk-tales  in  verse,  are  not  nearly  so  rare  as  is  sometimes 
►  supposed,  but  it  is  seldom  that  any  but  old  people  know 
them. 

They  are  excellent  company,  these  old  people  I  if  one 
can  but  get  them  to  talk  of  their  past  lives,  and  not  of 
their  present  ailments  ;  and  they  are  dying  around  us  every 
day,  and  their  traditions  are  dying  with  them,  for  they 
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have  left  off  transmitting  them  to  their  children.  If  the 
folk-lore  of  England  is  not  recorded  soon  it  will  never  be 
recorded  at  all,  for  these  "foot-prints  in  the  sands  of 
time"  are  fast  being  trampled  out  by  the  hurrying  feet  of 
the  busy  multitudes  of  the  Present 

Charlotte  S.  Burne. 
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XIII. — The  Origin  of  the  Lizard. 

Into  the  sea  spat  Syojdtar — Lapahiiiio  on  the  waves, 

The  bubble  moves  on  the  sea — ^the  froth  on  the  great  open  sea. 

The  lovely  maiden  Kasaritar^  \i\  KasaHkk!\ 
Sat  on  a  crooked  birch's  bough,  reposed  upon  an  aspen  branch, 
She  rose  from  the  crooked  bough  of  birch,  • 

Keeps  looking,  turning  her  eyes  towards  the  liquid  sea. 
She  spied  the  bubble  fioating — the  frothy  spittle  drifting  on, 
She  took  the  bubble  down  her  throat,  into  her  nostrils  drew  the 

froth. 
The  bubble  bums  her  in  the  throat,  scorches  her  in  the 

nostrils, 
Slipt  to  the  stomach  from  the  throat,  dropt  suddenly  into  the 

womb. 
The  lovely  girl  Kasaritar  thereby  was  filled,   thereby  was 

swelled, 
Carried  about  a  heavy  womb  for  three  whole  years  ; 
She  then  to  an  evil  brood  gave  birth. 
What  was  the  name  they  gave  it  ? 
It  got  the  name  of  lizard — a  heap  of  twigs  for  its  abode, 
As  a  home  a  dry  birch  stump,  a  rotten  tree  stem  as  a  house. 

Nuoramo^^  the  good  house-mother, 

Was  stepping  from  stone  to  stone — from  knoll  to  knoll. 

From  her  bosom  fell  a  pearl,  a  golden  trinket  rattled  down 


*  From  I'asarif  a  kettle. 
^  Froai  nuorUf  a  cord,  rope. 
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t  Against  a  brushwood-covered  hill,  on  a  heap  of  twigs  below  a 

^         fence, 

\v.  Upon  a  honeyed  mountain    top,  under  a  cramped  and 
narrow  fence, 
A  birth  took  place  in  consequence,  a  lizard  was  produced* 
It  grew  up  beside  a  rock — against  the  support  of  a  stake. 
In  a  heap  of  twigs  beneath  a  fence, 

O  lizard,  "eye  of  HiisV  \y,  Ltmpo\   "land-muikV  "water- 
sprat", 
Certainly  I  know  thy  stock  :  thy  father  was  a  Brisk  (Si/kMfta\ 

(  Thy  mother  was  a  Brisk,  thou  art  a  Brisk  thyself. 

( V.  begotten  from  frog*s  spawn.  _ 

Thou  art  made  of  birchwood — of  an  aspen's  fungus, 
Confected  from  a  tarry  root,  run  up  in  haste  from  a  fir  branc 
Collected  from  a  heap  of  dust,  jumbled  up  from  feathers, 
Put  behind  a  corner,  poked  into  a  pile  of  firewood. 
Tossed  into  a  heap  of  twigs,  flung  carelessly  below  a  fence. 

(rf.) 

A  lusty  old  male  lizard  (vingas^)  lay  with  an  old  female  lizard 
(vangas), 

2  In  a  yard  opposite  a  wood-pile,  facing  birchen  logs, 

3  Facing  a  heap  of  twigs,  bird-cherry  tree  supports. 
Thereby  a  family  appeared — a  huge  '  pod*  increased ; 

A  boy^  came  while  they  s\tpt--^  Ungermo^  while  they  reposed. 
The  child  was  brought  secretly,  by  stealth  the  boy  was  shoved 
Into  bird-cherry  room — ^a  cradle  of  bird*cherry  wood ; 
The  boy  is  not  concealed  there,  the  boy  poked  himself  into  the 
yard, 


*  Corregonus  albuta^  fresh-water  herring,  muik. 

*  Vingas  is  probably  here  a  twin  form  of  tHingas^  "  a  lizard'*,  other- 
wise it  means  "  a  cold,  penetrating  wind". 

^  In  Finnish  the  word  is  applicable  to  the  young  of  all  animals 
and  birds. 

*  "  The  sleepy  one/'  According  to  Ganander  {Myihoiogia  Fen* 
nica,  p.  loo),  the  son  of  Vinga  (Vmgas)  and  Vanga  {^Vattgas)  was 
Vangamoimn, 
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Under  the  long  side  of  a  wood-pile,  along  some  rowan  wood* 
Where  can  the  boy  be  sent — the  jewel  (F,  worth)  be  directed  ? 
Thither  must  he  be  carried 

{To  the  remotest  field,  to  the  unplooghed  border  of  the  field. 
V,  Into  the  autumn  night's  embrace. 
It  is  by  no  means  pleasant  being  there, 
There  pigs  keep  routing  op   the  ground,  the   **  down-turned 

snouts"  keep  turning  it- 
Where  can  the  boy  be  sent,  can  Ungermo  be  directed, 
Can  he  be  taken  into  the  deep  forest  ? 
The  boy  is  taken  into  a  deep  forest — to  the  centre  of  a  honeyed 

wood. 
For  the  boy  'tis  evil  being  there. 
Honeyed  woods  dry  up,  hunters  may  bum  them  down. 
Where   can  the  evil  boy  be  sent-^the  injurious  one  be 
destroyed, 
Can  he  be  carried  into  the  water  ? 

The  boy  was  led  into  the  water ;  for  the  boy  *tis  evil  being  there. 
Young  men  drag  there  with  a  net — keep  liogging  with  a  line, 
Old  mfen  stretch  out  a  net — fasten  it  with  stone  sinks. 

Where  can  the  boy  be  sent — can  Ungermo  be  directed  ? 
The  boy  was  led  to  a  field  run  wild — to  a  rotten  birch-stump 

home, 
To  a  mouldering  stump's  recess. 
f  There  he  changed  into  a  *  worm' — appeared  as  a  lizard, 
C  V,  There  a  snake  was  born,  a  little  lizard  appeared. 

Variants, 
2-3  Upon  a  beach  opposite  a  sleigh,  with  their  backs  towards  the 
land,  with  their  heads  towards  the  water. 

(r.) 
Vingas  \v,  Vinkas\  approached  Viingm  \p,  Vankas]^ 
He  kept  shrieking  and  roaring^ 


^  L5nnrot  explains  vankas  by  tfcmgas  "a  lizard^^  and  vinkm  as 
being  the  same  as  vmgas.  Ganander,  in  his  Mytkologia  Finnica^ 
explains  Vingas  as  a  Satyr  that  lay  with  Vanga^  and  quotes  a  line, 
*'  Vinga  lay  with  Vangas,"  adding  that  their  offspring  became  lizards. 

*  Orjolting,  throbbing,  palpitating. 
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In  a  thicket  of  bird-chcrry  trees,  in  a  dense  forest  of  willows, 
(  Underneath  a  stone,  opposite  a  bramble-covered  heap  of  stones^ 
I  IK  opposite  a  brushwood-covered  hill. 

A  birth  took  place  in  consequence,  a  lizard  appeared, 
**  A  court-yard's  sweepings",  **  trash  of  fields'*, 
**  Ground's  sweepings",  "  sweepings  of  Manala'^  \v,  dry  land], 
That  dwells  under  fences,  rustles  amdng  twig  heaps. 

There  is  a  short  story  about  lizards  in  Finland  in  the 
F,'L.  Joum.y  V,  p,  163.  In  another  section  of  the  Loit- 
surunoja  (Magic  Songs),  in  a  charm  for  curing  the  bite  of_ 
a  lizard,  this  creature  is  called  "  Hiisi's  oye'\  the  son 
Kdhoncny  the  son  of  Aijo  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  cast  frora^ 
copper,  produced  from  copper  ore,  to  be  a  preparation  of  a 
horse-hair  bearded  individual,  to  be  the  hatching  of  a  grey- 
beard, 

XIV.— The  Origin  of  the  Snail. 

The  daughter  of  Pain  and  Tuonis^  son 

Slept  on  a  ground-fast  stone,  were  both  together  on  a  rock 

When  worms^  were  being  engendered,  when  snails  were  being 

desired. 
The  girl  became  pregnant — carried  a  heavy  womb. 
At  last  her  belly  lightened. 
Therewith  *  worms*  appeared,  snails  were  brought  forth. 


XV,— The  Origin  of  the  Raven. 

Surely  I  know  the  raven^s  origin,  I  guess  the  "  devourerV*  btrtli 
Whence  the  black  bird  was  gotten,  how  the  raven  was  reared. 
The  scoundrelly  raven,  Lem/>d*s  bird,  the  most  disgusting  bird 

of  air, 
Was  born  upon  a  charcoal  hill — reared  upon  a  coaly  heath, 
Gathered  from  burning  brands,  bred  from  charcoal  sticks. 
Its  head  was  made  of  potsherds,  its  breastbone  from  Lempds 

spinning-wheel, 


*  The  god  of  death. 


Or  snakes. 
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Its  tail  from  Lempds  sail,  its  shanks  from  bent  sticks, 
Its  beliy  from  a  wretches  sack,  its  guts  from  Lempo's  needle-case, 
Its  rump  from  the  air*s  ring,  its  crop  from  a  cracked  kettle, 
Its  neck  from  Hiisi's  weaving  stool,  its  beak  from  a  wizard's 

arrow-tip, 
Its  tongue  from  Kirki's^  axe,  its  eyes  of  mussel^  pearl  (F.  stone). 


Ho!  raven,  thou  iO-omened  bird,  raven!  "bird  o( three ZempffSy^^ 
Thy  hovel  is  on  the  ground^  thy  home  upon  a  birch. 
Certainly  I  know  thy  stock,  with  all  thy  bringing  up. 
Thou  wast  gathered  from  kitchen  soot^heaped  up  from  burning 

sticks, 
Bred  from  coals — composed  of  all  that's  bad, 
Thy  body  (?)^  of  ^//ji ' J  leather glove^ — legs  of  Hiist^s  spindles, 
Thy  guts  oiNiisis  belt-appendages — feet  of  an  air  weather-%ane. 
Thy  claws  of  taty  sticks,  thy  wings  of  tempo's  fans,* 
Thy  down  was  sweated  out  of  coals,  thine  ears  from  birch-leaves, 
One  eye  is  made  of  Hiisi's  seed,  the  other  of  an  iron  bean 
Thy  beak  is  of  a  wizard's  axe,  thy  tongue  of  Keitds  spear. 

XVI.— The  Origin  of  the  Titmouse. 

I  know  the  titmouse's  origin, 

Of  what  the  titmouse  was  made — the  little  bird  was  composed. 

Of  trees  the  willow  originated  first,  of  trees  the  willow,  of  lands 

the  knoll. 
Of  forest  animals  the  bear,  of  birds  of  air  the  titmouse* 
A  pellet  dropt  from  a  willow,  a  fragment  fell  from  a  sallow 
Upon  a  bare,  abandoned  field, 
From  that  the  titmouse  was  made — the  little  bird  was  composed. 


*  The  Being  that  incited  to  love. 

*  Kuukkalny  explained  doubtfully  by  LcSnnrot,  by  "  musseV.  Per- 
haps it  is  intended  for  kuuiakka^  "  transparent" — its  eyes  of  trans- 
parent stone. 

8  Ruppa,  The  ward  is  not  in  the  dictionary,  but  my  friend  Lehtori 
Raitio,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  many  explanations  of  difli- 
cult  passages,  suggests  that  it  is  a  loanword  from  the  Swedish  kropp^ 
**  the  body". 

*  Or  **  wings". 
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xviL— The  Origin  of  the  Pike. 

Uipo  [tr.  Lui0\  sowed  fiax  by  night,  Kauko  made  it  grow  by  day, 
From  it  sprang  a  tender  shoot,  a  shoot  sprang  up,  the  flax  grew. 
From  three  directions  came  a  wind  to  thresh  the  flax's  head. 
The  wind  threshed  out  the  head  of  flax,  scattered  the  hemp  seed. 
Thither  the  wind  carries  the  flax,  to  the  eddy  of  a  holy  stream* 
There  the  wind  rocked  it — the  water  stretched  it  out  in  length* 
From  it  there  grew  a  lovely  pike — a  "  water  monster"  arose. 

xviiL— The  Origin  of  the  Cabbage  Worm. 

0  globular,  corpulent,  black  worm,  looking  tike  earth, 
Thy  stock  is  known :  thy  father  is  a  Blue  Butterfly, 
Thy  mother  a  Blue  Butterfly,  thy  sisters  Blue  Butterflies, 
Thy  other  relative  a  Blue  Butterfly,  thou  art  thyself  a  Blue  But- 
terfly. 

\Vlien  first  thou  wast  bora  of  thy  mother,  I  listened,  I  turned 
here  and  there, 

1  heard  a  rustling  in  the  turf — a  buzz  from  the  bottom  of  a  dell. 
Rattling  thou  wast  going  into  withered  grass,  with  jingling  sound 

into  tufts  of  grass. 

XIX.— The  Origin  of  the  Wasp. 

A  maiden  sat  on  a  stone,  a  woman  {kapo)  set  hei^elf  on  a  rock, 

Combs,  out  her  hair,  arranges  her  head* 

One  of  the  maiden*s  hairs  fell,  a  hair  of  the  woman  broke  off. 

Thither  a  wind  bore  it,  to  a  nameless  meadow. 

From  that  a  wasp  was  made,  an  **  evil  bird"  was  dashed, 

With  a  copper  quiver  on  its  back— its  quiver  full  of  poison. 


XX— The  Origin  of  the  Birch. 

A  maiden  stood  in  a  dell,  a  **  fine  spun  shirt"  upon  the  grass. 
Shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  a  tear  came  rolling  trickling  down 
From  her  ruddy  cheek  to  the  ground,  to  her  feet, 
Rounder  than  egg  of  hazel  grouse,  more  heavy  than  a  thrush's 
egg. 
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Therefrom  grew  a  lovely  birch,  a  verdant  sapling  raised  itself, 
A  sprout  drawn  upwards  by  the  soil,  rocked  by  Tuuktar} 
Its  top  strove  towards  the  sky,  its  boughs  spread  outwards  into 
space. 

XXL— The  Origin  of  Flax. 

{a) 
Much  land  was  burnt  up  formerly,  much  land,  much  swamp, 
In  a  summer  bad  for  fires,  a  luckless  conflagration  year 
A  spot  remained  un burnt  upon  the  greatest  reach  of  swamp, 
On  a  wild  mountain  top^  in  the  space  between  two  stumps, 
Under  a  triple-rooted  birch. 

They  dug  op  the  stump's  root,  a  seed  of  flax  was  found  there. 
In  the  storage  place  of  *  Tuom's  grub'^  in  the  *  earthworm^s'^ 

place  of  custody. 
An  old  boat  was  burnt 

Near  *  fiery'  rapids,  at  a  *  fiery*  rapids'  turning-point 
A  pile  of  ash  arose,  a  heap  of  dry  ashes 
From  the  burning  of  the  wooden  craft,  from  the  ignition  of  the 

boat. 
Into  it  the  Bax  was  sown,  was  sown,  was  ploughed, 
On  a  single  summer  night. 

Then  from  it  sprang  a  sprout,  endlessly  high  the  flax  grew 
On  a  single  summer  night. 

(^■) 

(The  sisters  Sotkotar,*  sisters-in-law,  nimble  women, 

Iv,  eternal  sisters-in-law, 

Discovered  *  TuonPs  grub',  the  earth  *  worm*, 
Between  a  pair  of  stumps,  beneath  a  triple-rooted  birch. 
*  TUonPs  gru!)'  was  burnt,  the  earth  '  worm'  was  roastedi 
The  loathsome  was  scorched,  was  baked  to  ashes 

J  Before  the  gate  of  Pohjoia^  on  Lapland's  chip-strewn  plain ; 

1 V,  At  the  root  of  an  unrotted  stump; 


»  Wind's  daughter. 

*  *  Tuoni's  grub*  and  *  worm  of  the  earth*  are  both  epithets  of  the 
snake  ;  see  above,  xr  (^i.),  Folk-Lore^  p.  38. 

■  From  sotka^ '  a  duck*  (Fuligula  clangula).  They  arc  mentioned  in 
the  Kakvala^  xli,  143. 
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A  little  ash  resulted,  a  small  quantity  of  fine  ashes. 

Where  may  the  ashes  be  put  ?    Thither  they  bore  the  ashes, 

To  a  clay-bottomed  field,  to  a  solid  mountain's  edge. 

Into  it  the  flax  was  sown. 

Into  the  ash  of  *  Tu&nis  grab*,  into  tlie  earth  *  wonnV  ash. 

From  it  sprang  a  young  shoot. 

Endlessly  high  the  flax  shot  up,  the  flax  grew  beyond  all  hope 

On  a  single  summer  night,  in  the  inten-al  between  two  days. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  black  jade  died,  a  white  horse  succumbed 
Upon  a  nameless  grassfield,  upon  unknown  ground ; 
By  its  bones  the  grassfield  was  singed — an  old  rake^  was  burnt, 
An  old  woman  was  scorched. 

A  little  ash  appeared,  a  small  quantity  of  ashes  was  obtained 
Into  it  the  flax  was  sown. 

By  night  Liiko  [z\  Liiia]  sowed  the  flax,  by  day  Kauk(^  made 
it  grow. 

Lines  3-7  (^.)  will  be  found  in  the  Ka/evtj/a,  xlviii, 
15,  etc. ;  and  the  mention  of  the  burning  of  the  old  boat  in 
the  old  Kakvala,  xxvi,  195. 

xxii.— The  Origin  of  the  Oak* 

{  Four  maidens  formerly,  three  [zk  six]  celebrated  daughters 
I  tr.  four  maidens,  three  grown  men 

f  Were  mowing  a  blue  meadow — gathering  horse-tail  grass 
\v.  Were  mowing  on  the  sea  beach 

On  a  misty  headland's  point,  on  a  foggy  island  cape. 

They  mowed  one  day,  ihcy  mowed  the  next, 

Forthwith  they  mowed  the  third  day  too. 

What  they  mowed  they  raked  up,  then  drew  into  swaths  the 
whole  of  it, 


*  A  rake  is  used  in  the  operation  of  clearing  ground  by  setting  th 
Idkd  trees  on  fire. 

t  IJito  and  Kauko  are  mentioned  above  (xvii)  as  sowing  flax.    The 
bfttcf  is  also  an  alias  of  Lemminkahun, 
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Arranged  the  hay  in  cocks— into  a  hundred  heaps, 
Then  piled  it  into  a  stack,  heaped  it  into  a  thick  rick. 

The  meadow  was  already  mown— the  hay  laid  out  on  up- 
right poles, 
(When)  a  Norwegian^  Lapp  came,  by  name  the  *  fiery*  Tursas^^ 
(Who)  flung  the  hay  into  a  fire,  tossed  it  into  the  flames. 
A  little  ash  resulted^  a  small  quantity  of  ashes. 
Whereupon  the  girls  reflect,  the  maidens  deliberate 
Where  the  ashes  may  be  gathered,  the  hot  ash  residue  may  be 

put: 
"  They  are  just  short  of  ash,  they  stand  in  urgent  need  of  lye 
To  wash  the  head  of  Paiva's'^  son — the  good  hero's  eyes." 
A  wind  came  from  the  mountains — a  heavy  storm  from  the 
north-east  \v.  a  chilly  wind  from  Olonetz] ; 
Thither  the  wind  bore  the  ashes,  the  north-east  wind  gathered 

the  ashes 
From  the  misty  headland  point,  from  the  foggy  island  cape 
ao  (  To  a  *  fiery'  rapids'  brink,  to  a  *  holy'  river's  banks. 

( tK  To  the  edge  of  Lake  A/uc,  to  a  sea  bay's  muddy  strand. 
A  wind  brings  the  acorn  of  an  oak^bore  it  from  a  distant  land 
To  the  *  fiery'  rapids*  brink,  to  the  '  holy'  river's  banks, 
Threw  it  on  a  good  place — on  a  border  of  fat  earth. 
From  it  a  sprout  rose,  an  incomparable  shoot  sprang, 
From  it  grew  a  splendid  oak,  an  enormous  tree^  raised  itself, 
Its  head  strove  towards  the  sky,  its  boughs  spread  outwards 
into  space, 

I  Farianis. 

20  To  a  pointless  cape,  to  a  le%'el  beaten  plain. 


»  Turfa, 

*  Turstis^  *  a  monster'.  In  riddles  the  word  is  applied  to  a  pig 
{tursn  means  a  nose).  In  the  Kakvaia^  ii,  67,  a  Tursas  rises  from 
the  sea. 

*  The  sun, 

*  Rutimon  raita,    Rutimo  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  rotaimo^ 
Lapp  rota  aihmo^  *the  home  of  sickness*,  'hell'.     It  is  found  in  the 
Kahvala^  ii,  185,  Loiisunmoja^  pp.  68",  276*,  302'*  (bis),  304'^,  JJSSj 
but  at  p.  317^'  it  is  replaced  by  ruheva  \v*  ruteva\,    Raiia  properlyj 
means  a  kind  of  willow  {Salixfragilis  and  5.  ptntandra). 

Z  2 
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ib.) 

Four  maidens  formerly,  a  triplet  of  brides, 

Were  gathering  a  horse-tail  grass — breaking  off  a  single  blade 

At  the  edge  of  a  fiery  headland,  in  the  cove  of  a  fiery  cape. 

The  maidens  make  hay — gathered  horse-tail  grass, 

Mowed  the  great^  mowed  the  small,  mowed  once  the  middle 

sort. 
What  they  managed  to  mow  they  raked  forthwith  into  heaps. 
Arranged  into  shocks,  into  a  thousand  little  sheaves, 
Stuck  it  between  poles — at  the  bottom  of  a  hundred  stacks. 
(  A  boy  came  from  Pohjoia — a  child  from  proper  Lapland, 
I  V.  A  bird  flew  from  Lapland,  an  eagle  flew  from  Norway, ^ 

He  burnt  the  hay  to  ashes— reduced  it  to  cinders^ 
1 1  Put  the  ashes  in  a  birchbark  pouch,  gathered  the  cinders  into 

a  wallet 
Then  the  ashes  can  be  carried,  the  cinders  can  be  sown^ 
From  the  edge  of  the  fiery  headland,  from  the  cove  of  the  fiery 

cape 
To  remote  fields  of  the  North,  to  U^pland's  plains  beset  with 

snares, 
(And  sown)   into  earth*s  black   mud,   into  a  solid  mountain 

slope. 
A  huge  oak  grew  up  there,  a  thriving  sapling  raised  itself, 
Most  ample  as  regards  its  boughs,  most  spreading  as  regards 

its  sprays. 

Varianis, 

II -1 5  He  gathered  the  cinders — all  the  ashes  into  a  birch-bark 
pouch J 
The  cinders  were  sown,  thither  the  ashes  were  dispersed, 
Before  the  gate  of  Pohjoia^  on  the  threshold  of  the  "  speckled 
lid".^ 


*  Turjan  maa. 

^  The  construction  is  complicated,  for  the  complement  to  the  ver 
*  sown*  is  three  lines  further  on. 

^  An  epithet   applied    to    the    sky    and    to  the  wonderful  mill, 
sampo. 
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ic.) 

KyytiUdinen^  wept  much,  the  wretched  one  \v,  *  worm']  sorely 

lamented 
On  a  stretch  of  swamp,  on  an  earth-knoll,  at  the  far  end  of  all 

the  heath, 
A  tear  trickled  from  his  eye,  one  dropt  suddenly  after  the 

other, 
In  drops  the  water  dribbled  to  the  ground,  to  his  feet, 
Thence  flows  as  a  river,  streams  as  a  stream, 
Then  widened  suddenly  into  a  pond,  kept  crashing  into  a  lake, 
Finally  it  turned-  itself  into  a  sea,  swept  itself  into  a  wave. 
From  that  three  seas  originated,  three  waters  rolled  \tK  rubbed] 

themselves. 
Three  waves  swept  \v,  scraped]  themselves  along  from  Kyyt^- 

iainen^s  tears, 
A  sandy  ridge  grew  up  there,  a  secret  isle  formed  itself  by 

spells, 
From   it  a  sandy  mountain  arose,  a  *  golden*  hillock  raised 

itself, 
Where  the  three  seas  had  rubbed,  where  the  waves  had  swept 

along. 
Afterwards  four  maidens  found  an  oak  sapling^ 
Carrj'  it  to  a  productive  soil,  to  the  Ijorder  of  a  sandy  isle. 
From  it  grew  an  awful  tree,  a  mighty  oak  shot  up. 
Most  ample  as  regards  its  boughs,  most  smooth  as  regards  its 
leaves, 

id.) 

A  damsel  rose  from  out  a  dell — a  maiden  from  a  humid  spot^ 
A  warm  girl  from  a  spring,  a  "  blue-stocking"  from  a  swamp 

recess, 
A  swarthy  girl  with  shaven  head,  a  girl  with  skinless  teats, 
A  copper  box  in  her  hand,  in  the  box  a  **  golden"  comb. 
The  maiden  combs  her  head,  brushes  her  hair 


1  The  patron  of  snakes;  a  viper,  see  Folk-Lorcy  pp.  44, 45.  Ganaiider 
Cp*  46)  quotes  the  first  and  third  lines,  but  makes  a  willow,  not  an 
oak,  grow  from  his  tears. 

2  Literally  '  manned  itself'i  *  made  itself  by  human  agency*, 
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{  At  the  back  of  a  speckled  stone,  in  a  hurning  heat, 
I  tK  With  her  lovely  comb,  with  her  fish-bone  comb, 

Near  an  angry  river,  close  to  powerful  rapids, 
f  A  tooth  of  her  comb  snapped  off,  a  bristle  of  her  brush  broke 
I  V,  A  hair  fell  rustling  from  her  head,  a  hair  was  missing  froiS 
her  locks. 
From  It  grew  up  a  lovely  shoot,  a  beauteous  sapling  straight" 

ened  out 
Near  the  angry  [ik  *  holy']  river,  close  to  the  strong  rapids. 
An  oak  grew  up  with  flowery  sprays,  with  flowery  sprays,  with 

iron  enclosure,^ 
Its  head  seized  the  sky,  its  branches  touched  the  clouds. 

('■) 

The  field-boy''  Ptlhnmntn^  the  tiny  little  boy  Sampsa^ 
When  he  formerly  sowed  lands,  both  lands  and  swamps, 
Caused  trees  to  spring  up,  young  saplings  to  shoot, 
(But)  one,  an  oak,  had  failed  to  sprout^  the  **  tree  of  God**  had 

struck  no  root* 
He  left  it  wholly  to  itself,  he  abandoned  it  to  its  fate 
Two,  three  nights  elapsed,  an  equal  number,  too,  of  days. 
He  started  off  to  ascertain 
Whether  the  oak  had  sprouted— the  "tree  of  God'*  had  struck 

root. 
The  oak  had  not  sprouted,  tsie  **tree  of  God"  had  struck  no 

root* 
He  left  it  wholly  to  itself,  he  abandoned  it  to  its  fate, 
Waited  for  three  more  nights,  for  an  equal  number  of  days, 
Then  started  ofl*  to  ascertain 

Directly  after  these  three  nights,  after  completion  of  a  week. 
Already  an  oak  had  sprouted,  a  "  tree  of  God"  had  taken  root; 
A  shoot  drawn  forth  by  Jesus^grown  by  the  ground  {mantu) 

from  out  the  earth. 
Whoever  took  a  branch  of  it  obtained  a  life-long  luck, 
Whoever  cut  from  it  a  sprig  cut  for  himself  eternal  love. 


*  Instead  of  *  fenced  enclosure',  iarha^  Lchtori  Raitio  proposes  to 
read  ferho^  *  acorn*,  which  gives  a  belter  sense* 

^  Or  Field's  %^r\^pdlon  poika. 

*  A  diminutivf  q^  ptlto^  *  a  field'» 
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xxin.— The  Origin  of  Trees. 

1  The  boy  Sampsa  Pelicnmncn  slept  in  summer  on  a  hard  plaia 

2  In  the  middle  of  a  cornfield,*  in  the  bosom  of  a  grain-ihip  \ 
He  put  six  grains  of  corn,  seven  seeds, 

Into  a  martin's  skin,  imo  the  skin  of  a  summer  squirrel's  leg, 

And  started  ofiT  to  sow  land — to  scatter  seed  thickly. 

He  sowed  land  with  stooping  back,  sowed  Land,  sowed  swamps, 

Sowed  sandy  clearings,  planted  places  full  of  stones. 

He  sowed  hillocks  to  become  fir-clumps,  sowed  hills  to  become 

clumps  of  spruce, 
Sandy  heaths  to  become  clumps  of  heather,  valleys  to  be  filled 

with  young  saplings. 
Sowed  birches  in  humid  dells — alder  trees  on  loose  earth, 
Sowed  bird-cherry  trees  on  moist  land — rowans  on  holy  ground, 
Willows  on  flooded  land,  sallows  on  meadow  boundaries, 
Junipers  on  sterile  land,  oaks  along  a  river*s  banks, 
14  The  trees  began  to  shoot  upi  the  young  saplings  to  rise, 
While  rocked  by  windy  gusts,  while  swung  by  chilly  wind, 
Bushy-headed  firs  grew  up,  branching-headed  pines  spread  out, 
Birches  rose  up  in  humid  dells,  alders  on  loose  earth, 
IJird-cherry  trees  on  moist  land,  rowans  on  holy  ground, 
Willows  on  flooded  land,  sallows  on  raoistish  soil. 
Junipers  on  sterile  land,  oaks  along  a  river's  banks. 

Variants. 

I  The  field-boy'  Pellenmnen^  the  tiny  little  boy  Sampsa, 

I,  2  Ahti^  the  boy  Pelkn'oimn  sowed  land  formerly, 

I,  2  Old  Kfma>//^m€'/i  himself,  the  time-old  soothsayer  (//W<?yj^ 

I,  2  The  aerial  God  himself,  Nature*s  omnipotent  creator, 

I,  2  Kuntrva^  Kanerua^s^  son,  sowed  land  formerly, 

14  A  lime  tree  began  to  groWj  a  lovely  (F,  clean)  to  shoot  up. 


*  Variant,  cornstack  (Krohn,  Kaleifola^  p.  397). 
^  Or  Field's  son, 

*  Or  *  The  boy  A  hit  p€iknmn€n\ 

*  Common  lin;?  {Ca/iunti  vui^rix^k 
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Semmer^  the  limping  boy,  sowed  land  formerly, 

Sowed  humid  dells,  birches  sprang  up — sowed  hills,  spruces 

grew  up, 
Sowed  hillocks,  firs  grew  up — sowed  ridges,  aspens  grew  up, 
Little  [i'.  bushy]  pines  grew  up,  wretched  saplings  sprang  up, 
Tall  slender  firs  grew  up,  huge  airy  pines, 
Bird-cherries  grew,  oaks  grew,  unbending  junipers  grew, 
The  juniper  has  fair  berries,  the  bird-cherry  Itas  good  fruit. 
The  Creator  uttered  from  the  sky,  the  pure  God  speaks  forth : 
**  All  trees  are  created  by  God,  are  grown  by  the  Omnipotent, 
Are  rocked  by  Tuuktar^  are  tended  by  chilly  wind, 
Put  to  sleep  by  frosty  weather,  suckled  by  hard  frost/* 

Variants, 

I  Swamp*s  girl  (and)  Heather's  {Kanetva)  son  started  off  to  sow 

land, 
I  Kyyni  walked  over  sandy  heaths,  Kyyni  sowed  the  sandy 

heaths. 

A  wolf  was  running  on  the  ice,  a  pike  was  swimming  beneatl 

the  ice, 
A  hair  of  the  wolf  snapt  off — a  pale  grey  tooth  of  the  pike. 
Lovely  Kati*'  youthful  maiden,  plucked  the  hair  from  the  ice^ 
Dug  the  root  end  into  a  heath^into  Ukkd^  black  mud, 
Planted  the  top  end  in  a  dell,  the  wind   blows  against  the 

top  end. 
Hence  a  birth  took  place,  hence  a  family  was  bred, 
Hence  a  large  fir  with  scored  bark  grew  up,  a  **  moist  with  honey" 

in  Metsoia^ 
It  was  cradled  by  Ilongatar^^  swung  to  and  fro  by  Lemmetar^ 
Tended  by  Kangahatar^  rocked  by  Tttukiar^ 
Put  to  sleep  by  chilly  wind,  suckled  by  hard  frost. 


^  Wind's  daughter. 

-  5nie  is  mentioned  by  Ganander  (p.  32}  as  a  forest  goddess  or  tree- 
mother,  and  some  of  the  lines  above  are  quoted, 

*  Or  "  an  old  man's '^  *  Fir's  datighter. 

*  Lovti's  daughter.  •  Sandy  heath's  daughter 
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Tuonfs^  red-cheeked  boy 

Kicked  his  seine  into  the  water— his  drag-net  under  a  wave^ 
At  the  end  of  a  **  fiery"  cape,  at  a  "  fiery"  headland's  point 
From  it  he  obtained  a  *'  fiery"  pike,  he  brought  k  ashore  to 

have  it  cooked. 
The  pikers  teeth  fell  with  a  crash 

Upon  a  nameless  meadow,  upon  one  unknown  by  name* 
From  it  sprang  up  a  swamp-fir,  a  ruddy  sapphng  shot  up^ 
From  it  grew  a  "golden"  fir^a  "golden",  bushy-headed  fir. 

ie.) 

A  dark-cheeked  maiden  of   the    North    ploughed  swamps, 

ploughed  lands, 
Ploughed  finally  the  margins  too. 

Heather  grew  up  upon  the  swamps,  little  willows  by  the  brooks, 
Birches  sprang  up  along  the  vales, 
Spruces  rose  upon  the  hills,  upon  the  hillocks  firs  shot  up. 

(/) 

A  woman^  ran  along  the  swamps,  ran  over  swamps,  ran  over  land, 

?'.  An  old  woman,  raging  mad, 

Ran  over  moist  abandoned  fields. 

Some  of  its  hair  rattled  down,  some  of  its  wool  dropt  to  the 

ground, 
7^hen  from  it  a  birth  took  place,  from  it  every  tree  appearedt 
Hence  slender  pines  arose, 
Bushy  pines  branched  thickly  out,  flowery-headed  firs  grew  up. 

Or.) 

A  tree  originated  from  a  comely  (place),  a  '*  bushy-top"  from 

a  soft  (place), 
A  large  fir  from  a  dense  wood  {romintola\  a  "  honey-top"  from 


'  The  god  of  death.  ^  F.  rtdge. 

*  Or  a  *  creature',  kave, 

^  The  forest  home.      This  line  is  quoted    by  Ganandar  (s,  v. 
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C  Fir  is  a  boy  that  sways  about,  it  was  tended  by  Hotja^ 
t  V,  Fir,  a  tall,  lanky  boy  was  reared  by  Hotja^ 

4  Rocked  by  a  Turjalaifun^  swung  by  a  Vaaralainen? 
C  Put  to  sleep  by  frosty  weather,  suckled  by  hard  frost, 
i  V,  suckled  by  warm  air, 

Souced  by  sky  water,  splashed  by  warm  (water). 
It  sprang  from   the  ground  like  a  strawberry — like  a  rooted 

plant  with  a  stiff  top, 
Grew  up  with  a  pair  of  boughs,  rose  with  triple  branches. 
Increased  from  the  air's  dew,  shot  out  shoots  owing  to  the  sky 

water  \v,  owing  to  Jesus*  blood], 
Stretched  itself  like  wheaten  dough,  kept  rolling  like  a  butter- 
pat 
O  Fir,  pitiable  and  useless  boy,  brought  forth  by  SydjAtdr^ 
Formed  from  the  earth  by  Maajatar^^  thou  wast  reared  by  a 

hillock, 
Made  bushy  by  Felkrvoinen  \v.  Pe/leroinen\  nailed  down  by 
Nascrvainer^  \v,  spiked  down  by  Nasarvainen^  v.  Natu- 
lainen\ 
Thou  didst  sprout  from  earth  like  a  strawberry—from  the  forest 

like  an  arctic  bramble, 
The  sun  shone  through  thee,  the  moon  shed  light  upon  thy 

sides, 
A  hillock  fiUckled  thy  roots,  wind  recked  thy  leafy  houghs. 

Variants. 
4  Rocked  by  a  whirlwind  \v,  by  Tiiulctar^  v.  Tuijelmoinen\. 

The  fir  is  a  tall,  lanky  boy — a  comely  tree  created  by  God, 
A  sprout  drawn  forth  by  Jesus  Christ,  a  shoot  brought  to  light 
by  good  luck, 

1  *  A  tall,  lanky  fellow.*  3  *  .\  Norwegian  Lap.' 

3  '  A  mountaineer, '  v,  varjdliiinen, 

4  =  Maatar^  Earth's  daughter,  or  Mrs.  Earth. 

*  Lehtori  Raitio  suggests  that  Nasen>aitien  may  be  the  same  as 
Ndservd^  which  is  given  in  the  Loitsurunoja  (p.  220)  as  a  variant  of 
Puhuri^  *  strong  wind*,  and  that  the  meaninflf  of  this  passage  may  be 
that  the  fir  has  been  spiked  fast  into  the  jjround,  />.,  firmly  rooted,  by 
th€  action  of  wind« 
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Reared  by  Kanarvainen}  buffeted  by  stormy  weather, 

A  bough  of  which  dript  honey — keeps  spirting  virgin  honey 

forth. 
From  time  to  time  God  drenched  the  shoot^ — a  cloud  touched 

it  on  the  head, 
A  wind  swayed  the  trunk,  the  restless  air  kept  shaking  it, 
The  birch  reared  by  Kolkka^Q)  \y.  gold]  on  ground  where 

Ijerry  stalks  abound, 
Was  created  by  three  Luonnatars^  softened  by  Pcikolaincn^ ; 
The  alder  was  not  created  for  wood,  not  for  wood,  not  for  earth, 
It  was  made  for  gripings  in  the  belly,  as  a  remedy  for  hurts, 
As  ointment  for  sores,  as  embrocation  for  wounds, 

('■)■ 

All  trees  were  created  by  God,  except  that  evil  alder  buckthorn,* 
\iK  the  worst  tree  is  meadow  rue**], 
f  Which  was  created  by  a  pagan — is  a  hair  of  a  deviFs  beard. 
I  V.  The  willow  was  created  by  a  pagan. 
The  aspen  was  shaped  by  I/usi^xho,  rowan  made  by  the  devil 

{Pirul 
The  bird-cherry  rocked  by  Ltmpo^  the  juniper  is  Kdsonerit  son, 
The  alder  was  made  by  Lemmes^  \v.  Lenges\ — reared  by  Kaneiia 
\v,  KalJoiainen\ 

P^artants, 
3  The  aspen  is  Hiisrs  harlot  son. 

The  latter  half  of  the  first  line  and  the  second  line  of  {a?) 
are  in  the  old  Kalcvala  among  the  variants  of  Runo  24,  but 
with  a  different  introduction.  For  there,  after  the  Sajftpo 
has  been  lifted  out  of  Vaindmoinen's  boat  and  carried  to 
the  point  of  a  nnisty  headland,  it  slept  or  lay  a  summer  on 

*  A  diminutive  of  ka^ienfa^  ling  {Caliuna  vulg.), 

^  This  word  has  several  meanings,  none  of  them  applicable :  a 
slake,  nn  oar  \  a  comer,  nook  j  a  bell ;  dreadful,  gloomyj  bleak. 
3  *  Nature's  daughters.* 

*  From  pelko^  fright,  Lehtori  Raitio  suggestis  it  might  be  an  error 
for  Peltolainen,  PellerifotTUtu 

*  Rkamnus  frangula. 

*  Thalictrum  flavum,  or  meadow  sweet,  spiraa.  uimana, 

^  Thit  hn«  ii  quoted  by  Gatiander  \)nd«r  the  word  Limmsit 
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a  lawn,  al!  winter  on  a  hard  plain,  in  the  middle  of  a  corn- 
field, in  the  bosom  of  a  grain-ship.  Hence  the  words 
Sampo  and  Sampsa  seenn  to  have  been  confounded. 

A  good  many  lines  of  (^?.)  will  be  found  in  the  Kalevala^ 
ii,  r/,  etc.  The  Finnish  for  alder  tree  is  kppdputi^  and 
means  *  the  blood  tree*,  from  the  red  colour  obtained  from 
the  bark,  which  is  used  as  a  dye.  In  Zirian  and  Votyak  it 
is  called  lol-pu^  lul-pit^  *  the  spirit  or  life-tree*. 


XXIV.— The  Origin  of  Copper. 

Smith  Ilmarinm  himself,  thai  skilful  hammerer, 

Was  walking  on  a  tinkling-road— along  the  liver-coloured  ground, 

A  speckled  stone,  a  bit  of  rock  came  in  his  way. 

The  smith  flung  it  into  the  fire — placed  it  under  his  forge. 

He  blew  the  bellows  a  whole  day,  blew  them  the  next  day, 

Blew  them  forthwith  a  third  day  too. 

Then  smith  limarincn  stooped  down  to  look 

At  the  under  surface  of  the  forge,  at  the  upper  side  of  the 

bellows. 
Already  the  stone  shook  like  water — the  rock  is  melting  like 

copper. 
The  smith  snatched  it  from  the  fire — the  copper  from  under  the 

forge. 
He  began  to  mould  the  copper— to  make  kettles  jingle  (with 

his  blows). 

miahatary  IfiisPs  maiden,  Hfisi^s  old  woman,  I/iisrs  raare, 
These  made  water  on  a  rock,  the  urine  dried  upon  the  rock. 
Then  transfonned  into  copper — grew  into  copper  ore, 
Poured  like  water  from  a  mountain — like  copper  from  a  smell 
ing  furnace. 

John  Abercrombv. 


THE    RIDDLES    OF   SOLOMON    IN 
RABBINIC  LITERATURE. 


THE  place  which  the  Solomon  Riddles  occupy  in  the 
literature  of  almost  every  nation  suggested  tome  that 
the  publication  of  a  previously  incditcd  Hebrew  text  on  the 
subject,  with  an  English  translation  and  a  few  introductory 
and  explanatory  remarks,  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
readers  of  FOLK-LORE. 

As  to  the  Hebrew  text,  it  is  edited  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Midrash  Hachephcs^  existing  only  in  Yemen  MSS., 
of  which  the  British  Museum  has  four  copies,  bearing  the 
press  marks  Oriental  2351  and  Or.  2380-S2.  Our  copy  is 
prepared  from  On  2 3 82.  The  MSS.  vary  very  little,  and 
the  only  essential  variation  we  found  we  have  inserted  in  its 
place.  The  Bodleian  {see  Dn  Ncubauer*s  Catalogue,  No. 
2492)  and  the  Royal  Library  io  Berlin  also  possess  copies  of 
this  Midrash.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  latter,  by  Dr.  Stein- 
schneider,  p,  71,  a  full  description  is  given  of  this  work,  and 
we  see  tlierc  that  its  compiler,  Yachya  Ben  Suh'eman, 
wrote  as  late  as  1430.  The  new  version  of  the  Riddles, 
which  we  give  here,  would  accordingly  have  no  claim  to 
any  great  antiquity.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  has  been 
proved  already,  at  least  with  regard  to  other  Midrashic  col- 
lections coming  from  Yemen,  that  the  Jews  in  this  country 
were,  up  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  in  possession  of  very 
ancient  Rabbinic  sources,  which  had  long  before  dis- 
appeared among  their  coreligionists  in  Europe.  Thus  the 
late  age  of  the  compiler  would  not  prove  much  against  the 
antiquity  of  his  version  of  the  legend. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  that  part  of  the  Rabbinic  literature 
in  which  the  Solomon  Riddles  are  mentioned  at  all,  as  the 
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Midrash  on  Proverbs  and  the  Second  Targum  to  Esther,  are, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  not  older  than  the  tenth 
century,Hvhilst  neither  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  nor  that  of 
Babylon,  nor  any  of  the  other  earlier  Midrashim  (homiletic 
comments  on  the  Old  Testament),  ever  allude  to  them* 
But  the  silence  of  these  sources  may  be  explained  on  other 
grounds.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  earlier  Rabbis 
purposely  avoided  touching  on  the  whole  subject  For  we 
read  in  the  name  of  R.  Samuel  bar  Nachmani,  a  famous 
Aggadist  of  the  third  century :  **  He  who  translates  the 
words  Malkath  Sheba  as  *  the  Queen  of  Sheba'  is  mistaken, 
its  real  meaning  being  *the  kingdom  of  Sheba."*  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  Rabbi  Samuel's  explana- 
tion is  against  all  grammar.  But  we  know  from  other 
places  that  this  Rabbi  was  rather  fond  of  such  forced  in- 
terpretations of  Scriptural  stories,  which  in  their  simple 
meaning  would  rather  be  irreconcilable  with  tlte  ideal 
which  posterity  has  formed  of  their  heroes,^  We  may 
therefore  assume,  I  think,  that  also  in  the  present  case 
the  passage  quoted  was  also  meant  as  a  protest  against 
some  legends  about  Solomon^  current  at  the  time,  which 
the  Rabbis  considered  unworthy  of  the  Solomon  idealised 
by  a  later  generation.  The  legend  which  scandalised  the 
Rabbis  was  probably  that  which  is  to  be  found  first  in 
the  Pscudo-Sirach^^  according  to  which  the  relation  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  Queen  ended  in  a  love  affair  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  result  This  legend,  again, 
is  based  on  the  Scriptural  words :  *'  And  the  King  Solomon 
gave  unto  the  Queen  {Malkath)  of  Sheba  all  her  desire" 
(i  Kmgs,  X,  13  ;  2  Chron.  ix,  12;  and  Bertheau,  ad  he). 
The  best  way  to  make  an  cad  to  all  such  storfes  was, 
therefore,  to   explain   the    word    Maikaih  as    if  it   were 
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'  See  Zims,  Die  t^ottesdienstUche  Vortrdgc^  p.  268,  and  Munk's 
edition  of  the  Second  Targttm^  p.  la  Comp-  also  Rapoport,  Erech 
Millim^  p.  23. 

^  See  Baba  Bathra^  15^,  and  Sabbath^  56^  and  b, 

^  See  Psemlo  Bett  Sira,  cd.  Stein  Schneider,  p,  2tbi  Munk*s  SectrnJ 
Targum^  p.  23  ]  and  A.  Epstein^s  Beiirae^^e^  etc.,  p.  122. 
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Meliicfiathy  meaning  "kingdom".  Thus  the  Queen  goes 
altogether  out  of  the  story,  and  the  Riddles  with  her, 
though  they  were  circulating  among  the  people,  and  it 
took  centuries  before  the  above  objections  were  subdued 
— at  least  with  regard  to  the  Riddles.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  from  the  statement  in  the  Bible,  "  The 
Queen  of  Shcba  .  .  .  came  to  prove  Solomon  with  hard 
questions"  (i  Kings,  x,  i  ;  2  Chron.  ix,  i),  that  even  in 
Biblical  times  some  such  riddles  or  puzzles  were  current 
among  the  people.  That  those  which  we  here  rescue  from 
oblivion  cannot  trace  back  to  the  riddles  current  in  Biblical 
times  is  clear  from  the  anachronisms  contained  in  them. 
The  student  of  folk-lore  is  familiar  with  the  tenacity  of 
popular  memory,  and  there  is  therefore  the  remote  chance 
that  similar  riddles  to  those  given  in  our  text  are  referred 
to  in  the  Bible.  The  above  considerations  would  then 
explain  how  they  failed  to  make  any  appearance  in  the 
Iiterar>^  productions  of  the  Rabbis. 

This  exclusion  from  what  we  may  call  the  official  litera- 
ture for  such  a  long  time  may  perhaps  also  account  for 
the  corrupt  and  incomplete  condition  in  which  these  Riddles 
are  found.  We  possess  now^adays  three  versions  of  them : 
the  version  of  the  Second  Targum  to  Esther,  i,  2,  con- 
sisting of  three  riddles ;  the  version  of  the  Mid  rash  on 
Proverbs,  i,  i,  consisting  of  four ;  and  the  version  which  we 
now  publish  for  the  first  time^  consisting  of  nineteen  riddles. 
The  first  four  riddles  of  this  version,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tion, agree  on  the  whole  with  the  Midrash  on  Proverbs. 
There  is  only  this  difference:  tliat  the  verse  from  Job  which 
is  here  given  by  R.  Ishmae!  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  from 
another  Rabbi  of  a  much  later  date.  The  quotation  was 
probably  shortened  by  the  copyist ;  for  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  the  Rabbi*s  allusion  aimed  at  the  suc- 
ceeding verses  in  Job,  in  which  the  treasures  of  Ethiopia 
(Cush)arc  spoken  of,  which  country  was,  as  it  is  well  known, 
confused  by  the  ancients  with  Sheba. 

We  may  now  proceed  at  once  to  give  the  text  and  trans* 
lation  of  the  Yemen  Midrash, 
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na*?::'  ^u?  i/iddh  npat^tc?  ^^3t£^  jid'^d  i?  •ra^n  Dipo  rvrw 
PP^^,  'n  'iN^  DK  Kin  uzn  DH  -jriDDn  hkik  i^K  mDM> 

•n^in  m  nnr^n  ihki  rjno  nu/ht  '•■n  ^jw  to^^^  tid2 
n^  1^  mDKi  1J11K  n*7K:y  nyi  tnriK  ddh  yb  mo» 
-ininK  ''ii^i  ^j2  HAK  ''•bw  i^Tpn  ^^dk  t^k  nnb  moKtc^ 

*T»D  nVfr*^  i*7»  la  ''^  ^nsn  moKi  -nup:n  on^t  1*7  rrKun 

:mTp3  i^Ki  onDT  i^k  rr^  nD>*  •p'^i^^  t  na  Jinn  irrra 
TD  n^bt^  \bn  10  ^'?  ^iDH  niDK  uh-^i^  uhv\t:^  n»on 
iinD  iniii;  ^binD  nnan  ini*  n«  nnnji  SiJ  p^*?  ton 

;rr;iK  ddh  1^  moK 
i!D«  '/ID  k'?!  i^u  K*7  Kin  ^D  mj::m  imK  rh^v  -np 
iV  nnsKi  iniN  rhmj  mjn  sn'3  a^D':?iyn  piH  n?  n'? 
•^D  n^  -iDK  'JinK  syD  ^4^K  isra::^  ns*-i  ^*^:£f  v'^^^  it^^^ 
niin  no  ^b  nna^T  inm  ri^&*:£^  niyi  ;D^n  yip:^  on  mpo 
ni?tyDi  Dn^DJj  nytt?Ji  nnD3  ini^*^D  rwrnn^  n\rbi  rrmyy 
rrmy\  'tw^  bsd?  Dmn  it  n:in  n^  idk  njsDJ  inK  D^mnB 
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^:i  -rbiniTfD  'niv^n  *JiiODn  oipni  'vyai  *v9t  'vthji 
nir^M  K'iv  iWiTO^i  onjiDj  nwn  up^i  nrr\m  rrmn  v^\^ 

nii?D^  iDJD^  nid^'bit^  NiHD  'nnTi  vnisi  non  on  i>:frn:r 

rh  noK  '^^3/10  /ion)  i^hd  nnpm  ^n  Ji*on  mn  no 
no  'TOi^  IT  ^':?9nDm  3in  n?  n*?nD  inpm  n3V  it  Jiorr 
TDM  'nap^T  iDTD  11^12  ^4^^  fiKi  irn:n  i*?:}^  ntt^it^  mn 

an  nwh^tm  nb  hdi^  'd^tt  iNiin  D^nn  Dip^^  iDJ^y^  n^i£; 
win  Q'^TF  QipD'?  iD^D3  D^xn  nn?jn  ^k^td  rra^n  bw^^i 

•mi  n'2  n^3n^ii\^i  t^jik  kVt  hd  ?rrti^Di  in^^s^  nr  r6 
i^3fr4Qi  nr  aiKT  n:ii^  nDi>iD  Hin  no  *  byvn  n?  rr^  1D^^ 

n?  r6  nD«  *"rn  iinut*i  hmih  p:j>*i  inn  ni^yi  inJi^" 
mn  VIS  V^^  ^"^'b'y  piKi  ni?  innV  n^^ia/iKi  id/i  rroya 
[H^]  n^D  r^^D  ^DJiH  Krt^a  Kin  HD  '  mxT  nt  m  pnia^i 
•o^ntcrbsi  Ti'*^''?^^  nt  n*?  ion  pniD  pDJ  ^*^  ^m  iiTja  bv 
^3imn  1^  nnoKi  noijo  hk  yi^  «*^*^*>  hidhi  nniit  nyi 
njrp/itt^i  o'"D3  iD^'bx^n'?  n*?  m:^  '  ^^y  Rin  nr^i  v^w  nr>* 
nt  n*?  iDb^  *D'Dn  ^iS)  ':'y  ^iS2£  rrni  *xti  ^!ii  ttkh  i:^ 
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was  the  branch  end.  Then  she  said  to  him,  *  Thou  exccedest  in 
wisdom  and  goodness  the  fame  whicK  1  heard,  blessed  be  thy  God»' 
Therelbre  it  is  said,  *  And  the  Lord  gave  wisdom  unto  Solomon.' " 

The  chief  critical  problem  of  interest  in  connection  with 
these  Riddles  is  to  trace  how  far  they  occur  in  other  Jewish 
or  Eastern  sources.  The  following  notes  bearing  on  this 
side  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  students  of 
folk-lore,  who  seem  to  an  outsider  to  be  more  interested  in 
parallels  than  in  originals.  Rabbinic  literature,  which  is 
in  a  large  measure  one  vast  system  of  parallels,  ought 
to  offer  them  wide  scope  for  their  study. 

With  regard  to  the  separate  Riddles/there  is  in  the  Midrash 
on  Lamentations,ch.i,  a  parallel  to  Riddle  i.  In  Pedes'  work, 
Zur  Rabbinisdmi  Sprach-  und  Sagenkunde^  p.  97,  note  r, 
Persian  parallels  are  also  given.  Riddle  2  is  of  a  genea- 
logical character,and  so  are  Riddles  10  and  17.  The  study  of 
the  forbidden  degrees  in  marriage  may  have  encouraged 
the  discussion  of  such  questions.  See,  for  instance,  the 
Talmud  of  Babylon,  Yebamoth,  gb.  As  to  Riddle  3,  on 
which  there  was  a  question  in  Folk- Lore  Journal^  vii,  p.  316, 
besides  this  version  four  others  are  knouni,  put  together 
by  the  late  Prof  Delitzsch  in  his  work,  Iris  (Edinburgh, 
1889),  of  which  we  give  here  a  brief  extract  Two  are 
of  Mahomcdan  origin.  According  to  one :  '*  The  boys 
and  girls  he  thus  distinguished ;  when,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  in  the  harems,  water  was  brought  to  be 
poured  on  their  hands,  the  girls  received  it  in  the  palm, 
the  boys  on  the  backs  of  their  hand3."  According  to  the 
other:  "The  boys  lifted  the  hand,  on  which  the  water 
was  poured,  immediately  to  their  face,  whereas  the  girls 
first  filled  the  right  hand  with  the  water  falling  on  the 
left,  and  then  washed  the  face  with  both  hands  at  once." 
In  the  Byzantine  version,  as  related  by  Georgius  Cedrcnus 
and  Michael  Glykas,  the  male  children,  when  commanded 
to  wash  themselves,  **  rubbed  their  faces  with  right  good  will, 
the  females  gently  and  timidly/*  In  another  version,  again 
Solomon  distinguished  between  the  boys  and  girls  by  the 
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fact  that  "  the  former  washed  their  faces  like  men  without 
more  ado,  while  the  latter,  with  characteristic  prudery,  would 
scarcely  touch  the  water  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers." 

As  to  the  authorities  for  these  different  sources,  they  are 
fully  discussed  by  Dclitzsch  (/.  r,,  154-165),  where  the  reader 
will  find  also  many  interesting  points  about  the  migration  of 
this  legend  in  the  Wisdom  literature,  and  the  use  which 
artists  and  poets  have  made  of  it^  With  rej^fard  to  the 
solution  of  the  4th  Riddle,  it  is  based  on  the  Jewish  belief 
that  those  who  wxre  not  brought  into  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  are  so  overpowered  by  any  strong  manifestation 
of  the  divine  presence  that  they  lose  the  use  of  their  limbs 
and  fall  down.  This  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  Balaam, 
the  non-Jewish  prophet,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Scripture : 
"  Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  falling  into  a  trance** 
(Numbers,  xxiv).  For  Riddle  7  we  have  partial  parallels  in 
Nedarim  yib^  Niddah  32^,  and  elsewhere.  The  completcst 
parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  io  Adra- Vira/- 
natnet}  ed.  E.  W.  West  (See  Perles,  lib.  dt.^  pp.  98 
and  99,  and  notes.)  In  Riddle  13  the  MSS.  vary,  but  the 
difference  is  not  material,  as  may  be  seen  by  tlie  translation 
which  was  made  in  this  place  after  Or.  2351,  The  word 
Daniel^  though  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  MSS.,  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  slip  of  the  copyist,  being  accustomed,  from 
his  frequent  reading  of  the  Bible,  to  mention  these  four 
names  together  With  regard  to  Riddle  14,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  other  Jewish  sources  speak  of  nine  or  thirteen 
persons  w^ho  have  not  died.  See  Epstein's  Beitrdge,  p.  11 1, 
where  all  the  parallels  are  put  together.  The  solution  of 
Riddle  15  is  based  on  the  legend  according  to  which  the 
magicians  Yannes  and  Yambros  (see  2  Tim.  iii,  8,  and  com- 
mentaries, and  Levy,  Cha/d.  Worterky  337),  who  belonged 
to  the  mixed  multitude  which  went  up  with  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  managed  by  their  charms  to  make  the  gold 
calf  speak.     According  to  other  versions,  it  was  Satan  him- 

^  There  is  also  much  of  interest  and  value  id  A.  Wueusche,  Di^ 
ihselweisheii  der  altm  Hthraer^ 
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self  who  went  into  the  calf  and  spoke  (sec  Tanchuma  to 
Exod.  xxxiJ,  I,  and  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  to  tlie  same 
verse.  Riddle  i6  reminds  us  ver>^  much  of  the  2nd 
Riddle  in  the  version  of  the  Second  Targum,  which  has 
been  translated  and  fully  treated  by  R  Cassel  in  his 
Connttcntary  on  Est/ier,  pp,  283  and  284.  This  fact 
may,  perhaps,  suggest  that  our  version  once  contained  all 
the  Riddles  of  the  Second  Targum,  as  it  has  all  the  Riddles 
of  the  Midrash^  which  will  prove  that  none  of  all  these 
versions  Is  complete  in  its  present  form.  The  MSS.  contain 
here  an  Arabic  gloss,  the  translations  of  which  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Ncubauer  It  runs  thus :  "  Men  plait  the 
wick  and  then  light  it,  for  if  it  had  not  been  plaited  it  would 
not  burn  evenly.  Therefore  it  is  considered  as  if  men  had 
created  it,  /.t',,  made  it*'  Riddle  19  was  probably  suggested 
by  I  Kings,  v,  33.  (See  the  excellent  remarks  of  T)r.  Jellinck 
on  this  point,  in  his  introduction  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
Beth  Hammidrashy  p.  Iv.) 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  remarks^  as  well  as  the  few 
words  which  we  have  interpolated  in  round  brackets  here 
and  there  in  the  translation,  will  suffice  to  make  the  text 
intelligible  to  the  reader.  The  parallels  from  non- Jewish 
sources  we  leave  to  others,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  also  will  furnish  the  folk-lorist  with  interesting  matter. 
See,  for  instance,  the  Dialogue  of  Solomon  and  Satumus, 
by  Kemble,  p.  199,  Riddle  5  and  Riddle  6,  in  our  version. 
There  are  also  many  points  in  the  introduction  to  Kemble*s 
book  which  will  have  to  be  corrected  after  the  researches 
of  Steinschneider  and  others  on  the  subject  The  story 
of  a  Man  from  Jerusalem,  which  is  attributed  to  R.  Abra- 
ham Maimun,  must  also  not  be  neglected  by  the  student 
We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  has  equal  mastery 
both  of  Jewish  and  non -Jewish  sources,  will  soon  find  the 
leisure  to  favour  us  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Dialogue. 

S.  SCHECHTER. 


'CHINESE   FOLK-LORE. 


THE  accompanying  notes  in  various  topics  of  Chinese 
folk-lore  are,  without  exception^  translations  made 
by  myself  from  the  Chang  Ngoi  San  Po,  one  of  the  Chinese 
daily  papers,  published  in  Hong  Kong.  The  editor  of  that 
journal  discussed  in  the  columns  of  his  paper  tlie  various 
subjects  of  folk-lore  tabulated  by  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  and 
translated  by  me  Into  Chinese,  and  the,translations  which 
are  now  published  are  made  from  the  articles  which  appeared. 
It  w^ould  be  well  if  the  example  now  set  by  the  Chinese 
press  in  Hong  Kong  were  followed  by  our  press  at  home. 
Fdlk-Iore  investigations  would  be  much  assisted  by  the 
aid  of  the  press^  and  especially  the  provincial  press  ;  and  I 
would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  press  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
Society* 

Before^  however,  doing  this>  the  Council  should,  I 
humbly  submit,  devise  a  better  and  more  thorough  system 
of  local  secretaries  than  at  present  exists.  Instead  of  there 
being  a  local  secretary  for  a  country,  there  should  be  at 
least  one  or  two  secretaries  for  each  county.  Folk-lore  is  a 
subject  interesting  to  many,  and  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  persons  willing  to  act  and — better  still^ — 
to  work.  Through  the  local  secretaries  the  press  could  be 
approached,  and  with  the  aid  of  both,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  Society  would  be  materially  strengthened,  and 
more  capable  of  fulfilling  its  objects  at  home. 

As  regards  the  field  abroad  it  sadly  requires  cultivating. 
Speaking  from  experience,  I  feel  sure  that  the  Society, 
w^ith  a  little  trouble,  could  secure  that  assistance  from 
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residents  abroad  which  is  now  so  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  which  renders  the  study  of  comparative  folk-lore  so 
difficulty  and  unsatisfactory. 


Fung  Shui,  or  Geomancy. 

In  Sui  Pui,  in  the  district  of  Shuntak,  Kwangtung  Pro- 
vince, there  is  a  monumental  gateway  in  an  uninhabited 
part  of  the  country  which  is  said  to  resemble  in  shape  a 
rat-trap.  It  is  related  that  the  crops  in  the  neighbourhood 
having  failed  for  several  seasons  in  succession,  the  aid  of 
the  gcomanccrs  was  invoked  in  order  to  discover  the 
reason.  After  carefully  considering  the  surroundings  of 
the  place,  they  found  that  the  hills  opposite  to  where  the 
croixs  were  grown  presented  the  appearance  of  a  rat  This 
rat,  they  said,  devoured  the  crops,  so  they  advised  the  con- 
struction of  a  rat-trap  to  prevent  its  depredations.  No 
s^.H>nor  was  the  rat-trap  erected  than  the  crops  yielded 
grain  in  abundance. 

In  1-ung  Shan,  Kwangtung  Province,  in  front  of  the 
ancestral  temple  of  the  Wan  family*  is  a  fish  and  shrimp 
market,  which  omits  an  o^iour  by  no  means  pleasant  to  the 
nv.>stiils.  The  geomancers  say  that  the  appearance  of  the 
cvHintry  resembles  a  crane ;  that  nsh  and  shrimps  are  the 
Kx\l  of  cranes ;  a:ul  that,  therefore,  the  pro:?perity  of  the 
inhabitants  can  be  progv.v\sticatev:  troai  the  pro:?pcrit>''  or 
v^hei  \\  ise  of  the  market. 

l!>  K*:i^^-sa\  if  a  ^^regr^.a:!:  wotran  dies;  before  she  has 
^•ven  bh',h  to  her  o^-^^^r-r^,  •::  is  s;;v^x'5ev:  tha:  the  ghost 
or  the  ut^S.^^^  chi\:  :vtur-.<  to  ceiT^a-c  ihe  *i:e  of  a  newly 
bv^i-  ::-a-:  Ot^  :his  acevc-:.  or:  :'v  ^[rt::^  cf:ho  v±i:d.  the 
UK^clvt  s  cu.te-.u'  y  v^itc-xv  S"  \vcir*er*  -i^i^ice  her  room, 
whils:  i!*a.'cs  Ivee^^  sc:-e:  ^uan.:  oucsicc.  .\:  ±e  sa:r:e  ^r-^ 
X  youth  s  ::ia^.x  ^.^  <i:e  .wti^  ^v.v  .>v^  a:  ±e  spec  C2 
wbzeix  lib?  ^aosc  is^  su^^fcx^jw  ^.^  S:  >evTvcvx\  vai-e  ccners 
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drive  it  away*  If  these  precautions  are  not  taken,  it  is 
popularly  believed  that  mother  and  child  will  fall  victims 
to  the  ghost's  desire. 

If  a  mother  dies  in  child-birth,  and  the  child  lives,  there 
is  a  belief  that  the  ghost  of  the  mother  will  return  to  the 
house  and,  taking  the  child  in  its  arms,  cause  its  death.  To 
avoid  this,  a  white  fowl  is  procured  and  kept  in  the  house, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  child  is  nursed  by  members  of 
the  family  night  and  day.  If  the  ghost  returns,  the  white 
fowl  is  handed  to  it,  and  it  at  once  departs.  Next  day  a 
visit  is  made  to  the  mother's  grave.  If  there  is  a  hole  in 
it,  the  ghost  never  comes  back  ;  if  no  hole  can  be  found, 
another  fowl  must  be  purchased  to  be  given  to  the  ghost 
when  it  revisits'the;  house,  and  this  must  be  repeated  until 
the  hole  can  be  seen. 


GOBLINDOM. 

A  certain  fair  maiden  was  betrothed  to  a  man  who,  being 
suddenly  visited  by  a  serious  illness,  was  anxious  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  before  he  died.  The  maiden, 
however,  refused.  Before  long  the  man  died,  and  the 
maiden  married  some  one  else.  But  as  soon  as  the  wife 
appeared  before  her  husband  her  head  became  much  larger 
than  its  normal  size,  her  face  turned  blue,  and  her  teeth  pro- 
jected like  swords.  In  fact,  she  presented  such  a  frightful 
appearance  that  her  husband  fled  on  beholding  it,  and 
though  they  were  married  for  several  years,  husband  and 
wife  never  exchanged  a  word. 

In  High  Street,  Canion,  there  is  a  house  which  is  said  to 
be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  wife  of  a  salt-monopolist. 
The  salt-monopolist  was  arrested  for  peculation  of  public 
moneys,  and  this  so  affected  his  wife  that  she  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  herself  She  is  said  to  have  committed 
the  deed  arrayed  in  a  red  robe,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  in 
front  of  a  looking-glass,  and  it  is  now  reported  that  the 
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house  is  haunted  by  her  ghost,  which  presents   a   most 
savage  appearance  and  pursues  people.^ 

In  a  village  in  the  Canton  Province  there  is  a  temple, 
the  idol  in  which  has  its  face  turned  towards  the  wall  and 
its  back  to  the  entrance.  The  legend  explaining  the 
peculiar  positioii  of  the  idol  is  as  follows.  A  certain  per- 
son, who  belonged  to  the  village,  had  just  returned  from 
abroad,  having  acquired^  while  in  distant  regions,  the 
sorcerer's  art  Some  of  the  villagers  remembered  him, 
and  consequently,  when  one  of  the  neighbours  was  giving 
a  house-warming,  he  was  not  among  the  invited.  His  wife, 
who  felt  the  slight,  jeered  at  his  powers  of  sorcery,  seeing 
that  they  could  not  even  succeed  in  getting  them  an  invita- 
tion to  a  dinner.  Incited  to  action  by  these  remarks,  the 
sorcerer  bade  his  wife  take  a  bamboo  and  place  it  trans- 
versely inside  the  house,  and  hold  a  white  and  black 
handkerchief  in  her  hand.  The  banqueters  were  at  this 
time  in  the  midst  of  their  cups,  when  they  were  suddenly 
startled  by  beholding  a  large  white  snake  with  its  head 
hanging  down  from  the  main  beam  of  the  house,  its  eyes 
glittering,  and  thrusting  out  its  tongue,  which  appeared 
like  a  sword,  and  by  seeing  another  black  snake. 


The  Magician  of  Sai-nIm. 

There  was  a  certain  man,  around  whose  left  arm  was 
always  wound  a  yellow  cloth,  which  was  never  removed, 
and  who  was  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  power  of 
magic.  On  one  occasion  he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Sai-ndm, 
which  is  situated  on  a  river,  along  the  banks  of  which  wer 
anchored  junks  discharging  their  cargoes  of  rice.  One  of 
the  rice  coolies  was  a  man  of  gigantic  strength,  who  could 
carry  three  sacks  of  rice  at  once.  While  he  was  descending 
the  gangway  with  a  load  some  of  his  fellow  employes  tilted 
it  aside  in  fun,  in  order  to  give  him  a  tumble.     Unfortu- 

I  The  Climesc  believe  that  the  ghosts  of  persons  who  commit  suicide 
in  front  of  a  looking-glass  are  fiercer  on  that  account. 
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nately,  however^  his  load  fell  00  him,  and  he  was  killed  on 
the  spot  The  magician  comforted  the  coolies,  who  were 
much  agitated,  by  telling  them  that  he  would  make 
matters  right,  and  commanded  them  to  wrap  op  the 
deceased  in  the  bedding  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  and 
place  him  on  a  bed.  This  done»  he  wrote  a  magic  spell 
and  recited  an  incantation,  when  the  deceased  coolie  began 
to  show  signs  of  life,  and,  pulling  off  the  quilt  in  which  he 
had  been  wrapped,  arose  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  incident  at  Sai-ndm 
occurred  the  house  of  a  certain  rich  man  was  infested  by 
an  evil  demon.  Without  any  apparent  reason  the  house 
took  fire;  clothes  were^  burnt,  money  was  lost,  his  \vives 
and  concubines  were  harassed,  and  as  soon  as  the  lid  was 
removed  from  the  rice-pan  the  food  in  it  was  at  once 
rendered  uneatable  by  some  dirt  falling  into  the  pan. 
Magicians  were  engaiged  to  put  an  end  to  these  evils,  but 
the  demon,  knife  in  hand,  chased  them  away.  The  ma- 
gician of  Sai-ndm  was  also  invited  to  lend  his  services,  but 
always  refused.  The  rich  man  tried  to  escape  the  evil  by 
moving  to  a  distant  place,  but  without  avail,  for  the  demon 
followed  in  his  train.  At  length  a  relation  of  the  magician 
of  Sai-ndm  undertook,  for  a  handsome  consideration,  to 
induce  the  magician  of  Sai-ndm  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  and, 
by  continually  harping  on  the  contempt  in  which  the 
demon  held  the  magician's  powers,  finally  persuaded  him 
I  to  exercise  his  arts  in  order  to  drive  it  away.  The 
magician  and  his  relations  proceeded  to  the  rich  man's 
house  together,  and,  just  as  they  were  about  to  enter,  the 
door  closed,  and  the  magician  was  caught  in  it,  but  was  at 
once  freed  on  unwinding  the  yellow  cloth  from  his  left 
arm*  The  battle  between  magician  and  demon  com- 
menced, and  was  carried  on  for  three  days,  the  demon  still 
remaining  unconquered,  and  mocking  his  adversary  by 
advising  him  to  study  his  art  for  a  few  years  more  if  he 
wanted  to  be  victorious.  The  magician  in  despair  sent  for 
his  master,  who  loudly  upbraided  him  for  having  listened 
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to  the  persuasive  irords  of  his  rdatiofis  and  having  fallen 
into  this  snare  without  having  first  carefully  considefed 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  then  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  rich  man's  house  was  haunted,  not  by  a  demoii« 
but  by  himsdf,  on  account  of  its  owner  having  fondbly 
robbed  another  person*s  wife  and  forced  her  to  become  hb 
concubine  ;  and  that  only  by  repentance  and  by  compen- 
sating the  injured  husband  could  the  rich  man  free  himself 
from  the  evil  influence  that  had  dogged  his  step&  This 
the  rich  man  was  only  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in,  and  when 
he  had  vowed  repentance  and  made  restitution  to  him 
whom  he  had  wronged,  his  house  was  restored  to  peace^ 
and  he  breathed  freely  once  more. 


The  Fair  of  Fair  Maideks. 


J 


In  Chan  Fan,  in  the  Kwangtung  Province,  there  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  three  maidens,  which  is  built  by 
the  side  of  a  river.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  almost  deserted, 
but  in  the  first,  decade  of  the  third  moon  the  maidens  of 
Lung  Shan  repair  to  it  to  worship  in  large  numbers. 
After  their  devotions  are  over  they  sit  on  the  temple  steps, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  gazed  at  and  criticised  by  the 
onlookers,  who  gather  in  crowds — fathers  to  select  suitable 
brides  for  their  sons,  and  sons  to  enjoy  the  attractive  ^ 
scene.  Males  are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  river,  but  are  ^| 
only  permitted  to  gaze  from  the  other  side.  Any  infrac- 
tion  of  this  regulation  is  met  by  repeated  strokes  from  the 
rattan  of  the  police  who  keep  guard. 

Fire. 

In  Kwongsai,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  the  goods  of  the 
people  who  have  been  burnt  out  of  house  and  home  are 
refused  shelter  by  their  friends  and  neighbours  until  the 
god  of  fire  has  been  driven  away.  It  would  be  considered 
unlucky,  and  likely  to  bring  about  disaster,  if  they  acted 
otherwise. 
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Marriage. 

In  the  viHage  of  Kun  Kong^  in  the  Nam  Hoi  district, 
Kwangtufig  Province,  males  marry  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  girls  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  A  few  days  after  the 
marriage  the  bride  returns  to  her  mother's  family,  and 
during  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  marriage  returns 
to  her  husband's  home  on  four  nights  only.  On  the 
14th  of  the  eighth  moon  and  the  30th  of  the  twelfth 
moon  she  goes  to  her  husband's  house,  returning  on 
the  mornings  of  the  i6th  of  the  eighth  moon  and  2nd  of 
the  first  moon.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
marriage  she  also  sometimes  visits  her  husband  for  two 
nights  at  the  Ts'ing  Ming,  or  winter  festivals.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage  or  death  in  the  husband's  family, 
the  husband  sends  for  his  wife,  and  she  lives  with  him  for 
a  night  or  two.  If  the  wife  has  no  child  she  will  not  live 
with  her  husband  for  good  until  five,  six,  and  even  eight 
or  ten  years  have  elapsed*  It  is  stated,  as  a  result  of  this 
custom,  that  the  men  of  Kun  Kong  are  long-lived,  any 
person  dying  at  fifty  being  considered  short-lived  ;  that  the 
affection  between  man  and  wife  is  very  strong,  a  wife 
refusing  to  marry  again  if  her  first  husband  dies  before  her ; 
and  that  concubinage  is  almost  unknown. 

In  the  prefecture  of  Ug  Chan  and  the  district  of  Ts'am, 
in  the  province  of  Kwongsai,  the  women  arise  early  in  the 
morning  and  go  to  the  hills  to  cut  wood,  aftenvards  selling 
it  in  the  market,  while  their  husbands  remain  at  home 
attending  to  the  household  and  children.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  a  widow  is  prized  more  highly  as  a  wife 
than  a  maiden,  as  she  is  more  experienced  and  able  to  do 
more  work»  If  a  woman  loses  her  husband  and  marries 
again,  the  parents  of  her  former  husband  have  no  scruples 
about  receiving  betrothal  money  when  she  marries. 

When  the  bride  ascends  the  bridal  sedan  she  wears  a  hat 
of  paper,  and  an  old  woman  who  has  sons  and  grandsons 
holds  an  umbrella  over  hen     A   man  carries  a  bamboo 
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sieve  containing   rice,  which  he  scatters  as  he  procceos 
along  the  road. 

On  the  third  day  after  marriage  a'  ceremony  called 
**  washing  the  feet"  takes  place*  It  consists  in  the  bride 
washing  the  feet  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  sign  that  the  mother-in-law  will  be  no  longer  troubled 
with  domestic  affairs.   * 

The  Goddess  of  Mercy  and  Her  Treasury. 

At  the  season  when  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  is  supposed  to 
open  her  treasury,  matrons  and  maidens  repair  to  her 
shrine  to  pray  for  riches.  Some  deposit  gold  and  silver 
paper-money  in  her  treasury  as  a  provision  against  ex- 
penses in  the  other  world,  while  others  deposit  real  money 
and  pray  for  increase  of  riches. 

In  Lung  Sh^n,  on  the  Kam  Tsy  Hill,  in  the  Kwangtung 
Province,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  with  a  thousand  steps  leading  up  to  it  When  the 
goddess  opens  her  treasury,  women  repair  to  the  temple, 
dressed  in  their  finest  garbs,  and  adorned  with  their  most 
precious  jewellery.  Arrived  at  the  steps,  they  seat  them- 
selves down,  while  their  attendants  run  up  and  down  look- 
ing for  her  who  may  be  most  conspicuous  for  her  artay. 
If  anyone  is  found  more  handsomely  adorned  than  the 
others,  the  servant  reports  to  her  mistress,  who  at  once 
arises  and  seats  herself  by  the  side  of  the  person  whose 
raiment  and  jewels  appear  to  be  the  finest,  in  order  that 
she  may  contrast  her  own  with  them.  This  is  called  "a 
contest  of  riches". 


The  Bob-tailed  Dragon  of  Kwai  Fung 
SiiAN,  San-al 

In  the  Kwai  Fung  Mountains  in  San-ni,  Kwangtung 
Province,  lives  a  bob- tailed  dragon.  When  it  comes  forth 
from  its  retreat,  storms  of  wind  and  rain  immediately  arise 
and  many  buildings  are  destroyed.     The  story  of  how  this 
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dragon  was  reared  is  as  follows.  Li  Chung-kan,  alias  Maw- 
ing,  when  a  boy  w^as  one  day  going  to  school.  Seeing  a 
small  snake  on  the  roadside,  he  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in 
his  sleeve.  Arrived  at  the  school,  he  placed  it  in  a  drawer 
until  he  went  home,  when  he  took  it  with  him.  Arrived  at 
his  house,  he  carefully  hid  it  under  his  bed.  This  he  con- 
tinued to  do  every  day,  feeding  the  snake  morning  and 
evening,  until  at  last  it  became  quite  attached  to  him*  His 
pet  was,  howeveri  ultimately  discovered  by  his  teacher, 
who  ordered  him  to  let  it  loose  on  the  Kwai  Fung  Hill 
He  did  as  he  was  told,  but,  though  released*  the  snake 
kept  coming  back  to  Li  Chung-kan's  house  to  be  fed,  or 
Chung-kan  used  to  repair  to  the  hillside  to  feed  it  there. 
As  time  went  on,  the  snake  and  his  master  became  full- 
grown,  and  as  Li  Chung-kan  had  to  go  to  the  capital  to 
attend  the  examinations,  they  had  to  part  Before 
leaving,  however^  Chung-kan  had  some  wheat  planted  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  told  the  snake  that  it  could  live  on 
it,  but  that  it  must  not  injure  any  living  thing,  and  that,  if 
it  acted  in  accordance  with  his  directions,  he  could  ensure 
its  ultimately  ascendicig  to  heaven  as  a  dragon,  Chung-kan 
was  successful  in  his  examinations,  and,  having  obtained 
his  degree,  returned  to  his  home  to  worship  his  ancestors. 
On  his  arrival  the  snake  was  falsely  accused  of  having 
devoured  animals  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood  and  of 
being  a  great  pest  to  the  district  These  reports  so  incensed 
Chung-kan,  that  he  seized  a  knife,  and,  going  to  the  retreat 
of  the  snake,  cut  off  its  tail.  Hence  the  name  it  now  bears, 
"  the  bob-tailed  dragon". 

On  one  occasion  a  distinguished  scholar  was  paying 
a  visit  to  the  head  of  the  Taoist  sect,  "  the  Preceptor 
of  Heaven,*'  in  order  to  consult  him  as  to  a  lucky 
day  for  putting  in  the  main  beam  of  a  house  he  was 
building.  While  they  were  engaged  in  conversation,  a 
visitor  was  announced,  and  a  ferocious-looking  persooi 
dressed  in  the  guise  of  a  Tamen  runner,  entered.  The  head 
of  the  Taoist  sect  asked  the  scholar  to  withdraw  while  he 
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received  the  new  arrival.  After  they  had  been  engaged  in 
conversation  for  some  time,  he  heard  '^tfae  Preceptor  of 
Heaven"  say,  "  Although  such  is  heaven's  decree  yon  most 
deal  with  a  lenient  hand  with  a  view  to  your  own  hapfu- 
ness."  After  the  visitor  had  retired,  the  scholar  inquired 
who  the  person  was  to  whom  such  respect  had  been  shown. 
The  Heavenly  Preceptor  replied  that  he  was  the  dragon  of 
the  Kwai  Fung  Hill,  and  that  he  had  come  to  inform  him 
that  heaven  was  about  to  visit  the  province  of  Kwangtui^ 
with  a  great  disaster,  the  carrying  out  of  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  "  bob-tailed  dragon". 

The  Cantonese  firmly  believe  in  the  existence  of  this 
fabulous  monster,  and  regard  it  as  the  instrument  of  violent 
storms,  etc. 

J.  H.  Stewart  Lockhart. 


THE   CAMPBELL    OF  ISLAY  MSS, 

AT  THE 

ADVOCATES    LIBRARY,    EDINBURGH. 


I  TOOK  advantage  of  an  Easter  holiday*trip  to  Edin- 
burgh to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  examination  of  a 
portion  of  the  MSS.  bequeathed  to  the  Advocates*  Library 
by  the  late  J.  F,  Campbell,  the  collector  and  editor  of  the 
Popular  Tales  from  tlte  West  Highlands}  and  of  the  Lea- 
bhair  na  Feinne,  I  reckoned  that  to  work  carefully  through 
those  MSS.  bearing  upon  folk-lore  and  ypon  Celtic  antiqui- 
ties, and,  by  indexing  them,  to  render  their  contents  acces- 
sible to  students,  would  require  at  least  a  month's  steady 
labour.  The  following  notes  must  thus  only  be  considered 
as  an  attempt  to  draw  the  attention  of  folk-lorists  to  this 
mine  of  unworked  matter ;  and  no  conclusion  respecting 
the  richness  and  value  of  the  collection  must  be  drawn 
from  my  silence  respecting  those  portions  which  I  had  not 
time  to  examine.  I  may  say  at  once,  however^  that  the 
hopes  I  entertained  of  finding  English  versions  of  the  many 
variants  and  unpublished  tales  to  which  Campbell  refers  in 
the  P.  T.  were  not  realised.  I  came  across  a  considerable 
deal  of  unpublished  Enghsh,  but  chiefly  stories  about 
fairies,  local  and  clan  traditions.  How  many  of  the  unpub- 
lished Gaelic  tales,  of  which  a  list  is  given  at  the  end  of 
p.  T.,  vol.  IV,  may  be  found  in  the  collection  I  cannot  of 
course  say,  but  I  incline  to  believe  very  few.  It  would 
thus  appear  that,  besides  the  MSS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Librarj',  there  must  be  another  batch  elsewhere.  If  this  is 
so,  I  would  appeal  to  the  owner  to  allow  examination 
at  the  hands  of  a  competent  Gaelic  scholar. 

>  Cited  ae  R  T.  throughout  this  article, 
VOL.  I.  ti  B 
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The  MSS.  interesting  to  the  folk-lorist  fall  into  four 
classes : — 

{a,)  The  JOURNALS,  which  I  was  not  able  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  cursorily,  but  which  would  repay  attentive  study. 

{k)  A  volume  lettered  "ORAL  MvthOLOCJY". 

This  MS.,  completed  in  1870,  was  offered  for  publication 
to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  and  refused  by  them  in 
a  letter  dated  July  i,  1870.  The  author  looked  through  it 
in  1877,  and  noted  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  publish 
it  as  it  stood.  In  i88r  he  again  looked  through  it»  and 
noted  that  it  contained  "  honest,  hard  work".  There  is  no 
index,  only  a  brief  list  of  contents,  which  I  transcribe  as 
some  indication  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  The 
figures  in  brackets,  giving  the  number  of  pages  allotted  to 
each  subject,  are  CampbelTs  : 

Tradition  and  Mythology  (5). — Aryan  Myth  (8). — Current 
British  Myth,  Migration  of  Stories  (45  )> — Eggs,  Mythology, 
Kalewala,  Edda{25), — Telegu  Selections  {3), — Indian  Mythology 
in  Ancient  Sculptures  {  ), — American  Mythology  (  ). — Ser- 
pents (  ), — Languages  (44).— Water,  etc.  (i7).^Birds  and  Air 
(27).— Stories  (18).— Beasts  and  Earth  (54).— Lion,  etc.  (18).— 
Philosophy  (9); 

thus  making  a  total  of  273  pages,  exclusive  of  the  cancelled 
numbers.     The  pages  are  not  numbered,  and  I  had  no 

time  to  check  Campbcirs  calculation,  but  I  should  roughly 
estimate  the  total  number  of  pages  at  350,  equal  to  a  siniilar  J 
number  of  fairly  closely  printed  demy  octavo  pages,  H 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  volume  I  noted  an  unpublished 
Highland  marchen,  entitled  Tfi^  Black  Hone,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  \^ry  brief  abstract : 

A  king  dies,  and  after  a  year  his  property  is  divided,  and  the 
youngest  son  (hero)  gels  a  "limping  white  garron".  He  sets 
forth  on  his  travels  and  meets  a  mysterious  stranger,  who  pro- 
poses to  give  him  for  his  white  garron  a  black  horse  having  this 
property  :  **  there  is  no  place  you  can  think  of  in  the  four  parts  of 
the  wheel  of  ihe  world  that  he  will  not  take  you  there,"  Hero 
accepts,   and   forthwith   wishes  himself  in  the  realm  of  Unde 
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Wavesj  by  the  prince  of  which  he  is  bespclled  to  go  seek  the  King 
of  Greece's  daughter.  Hero  effects  this  by  inducing  the  Greek 
princess  to  get  up  behind  him  on  the  black  horse.  The  princess 
delays  the  wedding  by  calling  for  different  objects  which  the  hero 
has  to  fetch.  These  are:  (i)  silver  cup,  (2)  black  silk  hood 
locked  within  seven  doors,  (3)  pair  of  shoes  of  Hghtj  (4)  silver  ring. 
To  accomphsh  this  last  quest  the  hero,  mounted  upon  his  black 
horse,  has  to  leap  from  a  mountain  of  snow  to  one  of  ice,  from 
thence  through  one  of  fire,  and  the  horse  must  swim  through  a 
loch  which  takes  fire  and  blazes.  When  this  is  done  the  hero 
has  to  make  a  castle,  compared  to  which  that  of  King  Under 
Waves  is  but  "  washing  water",  and  finally  to  dig  a  well  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  castle.  Down  this  the  princess  induces  the  king 
to  look,  pushes  him  in,  and  weds  the  hero.  After  three  years  the 
latter  minds  him  of  the  black  horse,  beheads  him  at  the  horse's 
command,  whereupon  he  turns  into  the  Greek  princess's  brother. 


Campbell  justly  remarks  of  this  tale  that  it  is  imperfect ; 
the  magic  articles  won  by  the  hero  should  serve  him  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  succeeding  tasks. 

Whilst  only  able  to  examine  this  volume  cursorily,  I  yet 
agree  with  the  author's  1877  estimate,  that  it  would  not  do 
to  publish  it  as  it  stands.  But  it  contains  a  deal  of  interest- 
ing matter,  and  should  be  studied  by  anyone  purposing  to 
write  a  general  treatise  upon  folk-lore.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co,  should  not 
have  seen  their  way  to  publish  it  in  1870,  as  it  would  have 
materially  hastened  the  progress  of  research, 

(c)  West  Highland  Tales,  17  volumes  {16  very 
stout  4to,,  one  thin  4to.), 

These  volumes  contain  the  original  MSS.  of  Campbell's 
collection,  the  press  transcripts  of  same,  the  corrected  proofs 
and  revises,  letters  relating  to  same,  newspaper  cuttings 
and  other  matter,  bound  together  without  pagination  and 
without  index.  As  some  of  these  volumes  must  contain 
upwards  of  a  thousand  different  leaves,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  what  time  a  thorough  overhauling  of  their  con- 
tents  would  require. 

B  B2 
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I  tested  the  first  volume,  i-ivi  of  P,  T.,  in  half  a  do^en 
places,  and  I  could  not  find  that  it  contained  the  full  text 
of  the  variants  which  Campbell  cites  or  summarises. 

Vols,  ii-ix  are  of  the  same  character,  to  judge  from  a 
very  hasty  inspection. 

Vol  X  opens  with  a  cancelled  list  of  fifty-one  tales,  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  list  of  224  tales,  with  provenance,  narrator 
and  brief  characterisation  of  certain  stories.  These  lists 
differ  from  the  ones  at  end  of  P.  T.  iv.  Then  comes  a  very 
miscellaneous  English  collection  of  short  tales^  proverbs 
and  folk-lore  jottings,  amongst  them  the  opening  of  Koisha 
Kayn  (from  John  Campbell,  who  had  it  from  a  very  old 
man  who  knew  the  twenty- four  tales  making  up  the  cycle). 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  in  Gaelic,  and  may  contain 
the  full  text  of  some  of  the  unpublished  versions. 

Vol.  xi,  which  is  of  the  same  character,  but  w^ith  less 
English,  is  lettered  "  Index",  but  though  I  searched  care* 
fully  I  could  find  none. 

Vol.  xii  contains  unpublished  Gaelic  poems. 

Vol.  xiii  at  once  attracted  my  attention.  It  is  lettered 
"  English  collection.  Published  and  unpublished,  copied 
out  1S60."  A  brief  description  of  this  volume  will  show 
how  difficult  examination  is.  The  bulk  of  it  is  formed 
by  Miss  Dempster's  Suthcrlandshire  collection  (since  pub- 
lished m  these  pages,  K-L.  J.^  vol.  vi),  comprising  120 
numbers  ;  but  this  is  interleaved  {not  interpaged)  with  two 
other  series,  one  of  which  must  have  consisted  of  fifty-seven 
numbers,  as  there  is  a  MS.  list  of  contents  to  that  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  but  I  could  only  find  Nos, 
1-18  and  Nos.  25-57,  whilst  of  Miss  Dempster's  collection, 
which  is  in  two  differently  paged  series,  Nos,  1-79  of  one 
series  seem  to  be  missing.  The  fifty-seven  No.  list  is  of  much 
the  same  character  as  Miss  Dempster's.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  matter,  chiefly  fairy 
lore  and  local  tradition,  but  some  tales ;  amongst  them 
what  is  apparently  the  full  Gaelic  text  of  a  version  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Birds,  different  from  the  one  in  P.  T.     Portions 
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of  Campbell's  diary  seem  to  have  got  bound  up  in  this 
volume  by  mistake,  instead  of  with  the  Journals,  and  give 
fascinating  glimpses  of  his  method  of  collecting.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  list  of  170  English  stories,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  in  vol  x. 

Vols,  xiv-xvi  do  for  the  Introduction  and  Notes  what 
vols,  i-ix  do  for  the  Tales,  i.e.,  bring  together  author's  MS*, 
scribe*s  transcript,  proofs,  revise,  letters,  reviews,  etc* 

Vol  xvii  is  lettered  O'Ceins  Leg,  1870-71.  It  contains 
the  fullest  version  as  yet  collected  in  the  Highlands,  running 
to  142  pages  of  MS.,  taken  down  by  Hector  MacLean  from 
Lachlan  MacNeilL*  The  Gaelic  text  is  followed  by  four- 
teen pages  of  English  abstract  In  view  of  the  great  interest 
of  this  tale,  I  copied  out  the  pith  of  this  abstract,  and  give  it 
here,  with  constant  reference  to  Mr  Maclnncs*s  version  with 
my  notes.-  The  abstract  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  the  chief 
characters  in  the  story  of  O'Cein's  Leg. 

In  the  framework, 

1,  King  of  Ireland. 

2,  Son  and  Successor* 

3,  4.^  His  Foster-Father  and  his  Magic  Wife. 

5.   O'Cein/  the  wicked  treasurer  whose  leg  is  broken. 

In  the  stones  told. 

b}  The  King  of   Lochlann,  who  does  nothing   and   never 
apf>ears. 


1  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  old  man  referred  to  supra^  p.  372, 
as  possessing  Ihc  twenty-four  tales  of  the  cycle. 

*  Fotk  and  Hero  Tales  from  Argyllshire.  Text  ai^d  Translationi 
pp.  206-277.  Notesi  pp.  464-473.  I  shaU  refer  10  this  version  as 
Mc!.,  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Tirce  (cf.  Tales^  465)  as/.  G.  C 

^  These  first  four  personages  are  apparently  missing  in  both  McL 
and  /.  G,  C,  which  have  different  openings-  In  both  of  these  a  King 
of  Ireland  appears  with  wife  and  son,  and  is  identified  with  Brian 
Boru,  but  the  connection  seems  diflferent, 

*  O'C.  is  not  a  treasurer  in  either  McT.  or  J,  G.  C, 

*  Only  mentioned  in  A/cA  and/  G.  C 


i 


. _-. .  .  x-:,-  i  carried  of 
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25.  the  big  black  man  who  wants  the  story, 

26.  The  big  giant  of  the  one  eye,  brother  of  25,  and  slain  by  24. 

27.  The  stepmother t        ,      ,       ,    ,      .      ^ 
„    „„     ^^  ^  •  enchanters  belonging  to  24. 

2S.    Ihe  Harper       >  bat 

29,  Art  nan  Casan  Connallach  (a  king  of  whom  I  have  not 
heard  till  now),  who  only  appears  to  be  slain. 

30 J  Drtiapach,  who  is  an  ally ;  a  kind  of  bard  and  henchman, 
herald,  guide,  pilot,  and  master-of-arms  to  Calpach. 

Abstract  of  Story. 

1.  Heroine,  as  hare,  jumps  up  behind  hero;  they  marry; 
forthwith  the  landscape,  from  a  barren  waste,  becomes  fertile  land. 
The  King  is  invited  against  the  wife's  advice.  O'Cein,  the 
Treasurer,  insults  the  wife.  The  country  at  once  changes  back 
to  its  former  condition,  and  O'Cein's  leg  is  broken  into  twenty- 
four  bits. 

2.  Story  of  the  Captain  about  an  island  which  cures  hurts, 
O'Cetn  is  put  there ;  after  being  dragged  round  it,  is  left.-  A 
man  comes  to  heal  him, 

3.  who  tells  of  a  church,  and  how  his  mother  and  sister  were 
carried  off, 

4.  of  the  pursuit  after  them,  how  Sunbright  was  rescued  from 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  how  the  narrator  slew  the 

knight  of  the  red  shield. 

5.  Of  the  carrying  off  of  Sunbright,  and  how,  after  seven  years, 
the  narrator  pursues  with  his  two  sons.  They  part  at  three 
roads,  and 

6.  a  third  son  is  born  to  narrator.  For  eighteen  years  the 
narrator  and  the  two  elder  sons  dwell  at  the  cross-roads.  The 
third  son  then  comes,  overcomes  his  two  half-brothers,  nearly 
overcomes  his  father,  is  recognised,  and  all  four  set  off  to  rescue 
Sunbright,  the  youngest  son  slaying  the  giant  who  had  carried 
her  off. 

7.  Adventures  of  the  youngest  son ;  he  games  against  a  black 
man  and  wins  maiden,  horse,  and  dog  on  three  successive  days. 


1  18-30  do  not  figure  in  the  other  two  versions. 
^  Similar  incident  in/.  t7.  C,  but  not  in  Mci* 
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8.  The  maiden  is  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Lowlands, 
She  warns  her  husband  not  to  continue  gaming,  but  he  does  so, 
loses,  and  is  bespelled  to  get 

9.  the  story  of  the  grant  of  the  one  eye  and  a  bone  of  his 
bones.  By  his  wife's  advice  the  hero  goes  to  his  father,  the 
King  of  the  Lowlands,  and  gets  the  story,  which  is  as  follows : 
The  Ring  and  his  brethren  had  been  changed  by  their  stepmother 
into  wolves,  and  forced  to  an  island,  when  narrator  eats  his 
brethren  from  hunger,  swims  ashore,  is  hunted  by  his  father's 
hounds^  rescued,  twice  accused  of  devouring  stepmother's  child- 
ren, third  time  watches  and  seizes  monstrous  black  hand,  tears  it 
out  at  shoulder,  follows  up  monster's  trail,  slays  one-eyed  giant, 
and  recovers  children.    Stepmother  and  witch  are  burnt. 

Hero  returns  home  with  this  story  and  a  bone  of  the  monster, 
and,  following  his  wife's  counsel,  slays  the  black  man,  brother  of 
the  one-eyed  giant. 

1  o.  Adventures  of  Calpach,  the  second  son. 

1 1.  How  he  carries  off  Breast  of  Light, 

12.  who  is  carried  off  by  a  big  man.  Calpach  follows,  over- 
comes King  of  Siginn*s  son  and 

13.  warrior  who  had  carried  off  Breast  of  Light,  who 

14.  in  the  meantime  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  Universe.  Calpach,  Prince  of  Siginn  and  warrior  set  off  in 
pursuit. 

15.  They  challenge  the  King  of  the  Universe,  who  gives  up 
Breast  of  Light  to  Calpach,  and  his  twenty-four  daughters  to  the 
twenty-four  sons  of  the  King  of  Siginn, 

16.  Adventures  of  Gormshuil,  the  eldest  son,  and  how  he 
manied  the  daughter  of  the  Man  with  Flapping  Grey  Cassock. 
He  picks  up  a  servant,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  maiden,  who  tells 
him 

1 7.  how  her  brother  had  been  carried  off  by  a  sea  monster, 
and  might  only  be  rescued  by  Gormshuil  (Blue-eyes).  The 
latter  rescues  the  brother  and  weds  the  maiden,  but  she  tells  him 
he  would  fall  in  love  with  a  harper's  widow.  So  it  falls  out ;  but, 
after  different  adventures,  hero  and  heroine  are  reunited. 

18.  Blue-eyes,  beaten  at  stone-throwing  by  a  hag,  is  sent  off  by 
her  in  quest  of  the  head  of  Art  nan  Casan  Connallach.  By  help 
of  his  servant,  he  accomplishes  this  and  returns  home. 
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19.  The  twenty-four  bits  of  the  leg  are  now  replaced,  and  the 
King  of  Lochlann  takes  0*Cein  back  to  Ireland,  Apparently 
three  hundred  years  had  passed,  and  O'Cein  was  only  recollected 
as  a  bad  man*  He  repents^  everything  changes  back,  and  O'Cein 
remains  Treasurer  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Campbell  notes  that  he  can  only  make  nineteen  tales  in 
alf,  whereas  there  should  be  twenty-four  secondary  ones 
for  each  broken  bit  On  comparing  this  with  the  two 
printed  versions,  the  portion  common  to  all  three,  the 
opening  and  the  adventures  of  the  King  of  LochIann*s 
son,  would  seem  to  be  shorter;  but  the  after*part,  the 
adventures  of  the  three  sons,  is  only  found  in  MacNeilTs 
version,  As  Campbell  points  out,  the  adventures  of  Cal- 
pach  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Conall  Gulban.  I  may 
add  that  the  story  told  by  the  King  of  the  Lowlands  is 
almost  precisely  similar  to  one  of  the  episodes  in  "  How 
the  Great  Tuairsgeul  was  put  to  death,"^ 

The  English  extract  is  followed  by  Gaelic  versions  sent 
by  the  Rev.  J,  G.  Campbell  of  Tiree,  one  of  which  he  has 
since  published  and  translated* 

The  first  page  of  this  volume  has  an  interesting  vignette 
photograph  of  Campbell  and  Hector  MacLean  taking 
down  MacNeiirs  story.  It  is  one  of  the  best  likenesses  of 
Campbell  I  know. 

In  addition  to  these  seventeen  4to.  volumes  bound  in 
brown-red  calf,  there  are  four  royal  8vo.  volumes  bound  in 
cloth,  which  are  lettered  West  Highland  Tales,  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  The  first  of  these  four  volumes  is  half  filled 
by  a  duplicate  series  of  proofs  and  revise  to  the  P.  T., 
but  the  other  half,  and  vols,  li-iv,  are  taken  up  by  (chiefly 
Gaelic)  local  and  clan  traditions,  genealogical  memoranda, 
and  the  like. 

{d)  Leabhar  NA  Feinne. — There  arc  three  stout  4to. 

volumes  lettered  thus  and  bound  in  red-brown  calf,  which 

contain    transcripts   from   which   the    text  was    printed. 

There  are,  furthermore,  six  thin   4to,  and  oblong  folic 

*  Scot*  CHi,  Kiv.^  p.  76, 
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volumes  also  lettered  thus.  Of  these,  one  lettered  vol.  i 
contains  a  working  copy  of  the  printed  matter,  which 
consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  Gaeh*c  texts,  with  brief 
critical  introduction,  and  brief  critical  summaries  and  notes 
in  English.  The  second  volume  of  thq  work,  which  was 
to  contain  the  general  introduction  and  an  English  ver- 
sion, never  appeared.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great 
curiosity  that  I  turned  to  "  Vol  1 1.  MS.  Introduction".  This 
contains  a  fair  scribe*s-copy,  but  revised,  amended,  and 
added  to  by  Campbell  himself,  of  his  proposed  Introduc- 
tion  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Leabhnr  na  Feifmc,  His 
original  autograph,  from  which  this  transcript  was  made,  is 
also  in  the  collection  lettered  L.  na  /^,  and  marked  in  left- 
hand  upper  corner  of  cover-verso,  A.  N.  4. 

The  transcript  originally  consisted  of  177  numbered 
pages,  increased  by  some  40  or  50  pages  of  additionsi 
chiefly  towards  the  end,  and  evidently  after  Campbell  had 
been  to  Ireland  and  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
Irish  evidence.  The  MS.  was  then  continued  to  p.  221 
("ended  Jan.  15th,  1872;  copied  March  12th,  1872").  and 
further  increased  by  four  pages  of  Sect.  16  (**  March  22nd» 
1877")  and  an  unpaged  Chronological  Appendix  of  five 
pages.  There  is  a  MS.  List  of  Contents  for  the  first 
twelve  sections,  which  I  transcribe,  adding  remaining  con- 
tents : — 

Sect,  L  Introduction-— Nature  and  Art.— Gaelic  FoIk4ore,^ — 
Table  of  Dates.^ — Foundation  of  Macpherson's  Ossian. 

Sect.  II,  Scotch  Folk-lore. 

Sect.  III.  Collecting  Traditions :  Method  of  Collection, — 
Macpherson's  Fingal. — Folk-lore  of  Old. — Morison,  Fort  VVilliaini 
Mac  Cisaig,  South  Uist,  Mull,  etc. 

Sect  IV.  Irish  Phonolog), — Letters, — Reading  MSB. — Gi 
roar. — Result, — Book  of  I^inster. — Ossian  Language. 

Sect  V.  Old  Gaelic  MSS,  and  their  Contents.— -Irish  MS.  List 
of  Stories,  1100  A,D. — O'Donovan's  Catalogue — H  3,  17, — Book 
of  I^eacan — h  2,  16. — Conclusion. — Fenian  Poetry, 

Sect  VL  Later  Irish  MSS*  (1)  Fionn's  Colloquy;  language. 
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(2)  The  Fair  Woman*s  Hill— The  Death  of  Conlaoch,— The 
Lay  of  the  Heads.— Deirdre,—Fraoch,—Cormac's  Birth.— The 
Battle  of  Gabhra. — The  Lay  of  the  Great  FooL'— Heroic  Gaelic 
Literature. — Conclusion. 
Sect-  VII»  Irish  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum. 
.  Sect  Vni,  Growth  of  Folk-lore  :  Trash  Bags ;  Sorted  Rub- 
bish.—The  Festivities  at  the  House  of  Conan  of  Cearn  Sleibhe, 
1780. — A  Geological  Illustration, — A  Breton  Structure. — A 
Scotch  Structure. ^A  Miniature  Structure  upon  a  large  old  Plan. 
— Irish  Structure  :  The  Dinn  Seartchas.— Minglay  Manners. — 
A  Norse  Structure  i  The  Edda.— An  Eastern  Structure :  The 
Arabian  Nights.— A  Sanscrit  Structure  :  The  Beast  Epic— Plan  of 
Structures  in  the  East  and  West.^An  Irish  Structure  :  The  Book 
of  Lismore,  1512-26.— A  Medical  {sic;  ^-f^/^  mediaeval  ?)  Structure  : 
O'Cem's  Leg. — A  Fossil  in  a  Structure  :  Conall  Gutban,  a.d,  464. 
— The  Materials  of  the  Broken  Structure  of  O'Cein  s  Leg. — A 
Scotch  Structure  :  Ossian. — Conclusion. 

Sect.  LX,  The  Growth  of  Folk-lore  :  The  Drama. 
Sect.  X.  Folk-lore    and   National   Epics. — Homer. — National 
Poems  and  Folk-lore. 

Sect.  XL  Fact  and  Fiction. — ^The  Aryan  Theor>^ — Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  Norsemen. — Native  Literature.^ — Kurroglou  : 
Gaelic  and  Perso-Turkish  Tales,^ — Master-thief:  The  Siege  and 
Love  Story. 

Sect.  XII.  Early  Scoto-Irish-Scandinavian  Romantic  History. — 
Keating,  etc.,  1629. — ^Cuchullain. — Children  of  Usnoth,  Cumhall, 
Fionn,  Caoilte,  etc. — Oisein. — 0*Mahony's  Keating. — Fionn  and 
the  Feinne. — Ancient  Fenian  Warrior  Bards,  Fionn 's  Pedigree. — 
Oral  Fenian  Pedigree. 

Sect  XIIL*  Scoto-Irish  Heroes  and  their  Religion,  a.d.  284- 
[591  (pp,  178-189). 

Sect.  XIV.  ScotoTrish  Heroes  in  Tradition  in  the  first-third 
centuries  (pp.  190-201). 
Sect.  XV.  Ethnological  and  Social  (pp*  202-220), 


'  What  the  author  says  respecting  this  lay  adds  nothing  to  the 
information  given,  Z.  n.  K,  p,  203. 
'J  I  add  the  pagination  from  Sect.  XIII  on.    The  List  of  Contents  of 
■  the  first  twelve  sections  at  beginning  of  volume  indicates  the  paging. 
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The  original  MS.  ended  on  pp.  202-220,  with  the  follow- 
ing Conclusion,  which  I  transcribe  in  full : 

**  The  common  Ar)'an  traditional  Gaelic  history  of  the 
parts   of  the  British  Isles  is  British,  Scoto-Irish,    and   Scand 
navian,  from  B.C.  20  and  the  days  of  Cuchullin  down  to  Oscur^ 
281,  Padruig  432,  Conall  Gulban  464,  Column  Cille  558,  ih 
battle  of  Clontarf  and  Murdoch  Mac  Brian  1014,  and  Magnu 
1093. 

**  It  is  natural  to  find  common  traditions  on  both  sides  of  the 
narrow  sea,  and  the  traditions  of  Gaelic  Scotland  and  of  Ireland 
totrt  of  old  and  sHil  are^  essentially  the  same  in  fact. 

"No  trace  of  Macpherson's  Gaelic  Osstan  of  1807  as  a  coti 
position  is  known  to  exist  on  either  side  before  1 763,  when 
printed  a  sample. 

"  It  is  but  a  continuance  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
ancestral  predator)'  Aryan  nomads,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  *  war 
and  individual  action',  when  Scotch  and  Irish  would  fight  all 
round  for  heroes  who  purport  to  have  been  chiefs  amongst  their 
common  ancestors,  according  to  their  common  history,  romance, 
and  tradition,  preserved  in  dialects  of  their  common  speech, 

"  The  people  still  firmly  believe  in  their  traditional  history, 
think  that  their  heroes  were  real  men,  about  whom  missionaries 
wove  legends  and  Christians  composed  romances  founded  upon 
ancient  traditions  orally  preserved.** 

A  sixteenth  section  was  aftenvards  added  (Dreams  and 
their  Interpretation)  and,  as  already  stated,  a  Chronological 
Appendix.  In  September  1876,  Campbell  went  through 
the  MS,  and  described  it  as  "  needing  a  deal  of  cutting 
down  and  condensation".  He  had  previously  (May  1876) 
asked  Messrs,  MacmiUan  to  publish  the  work,  but,  without 
seeing  the  MS.,  they  declined 

As  far  as  I  could  judge  a  work  of  over  250  pp.  of  MI 
in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  I  should  say  that  it  woul 
no  longer  be  desirable  to  print   this   Introduction   as 
stands.     Thanks  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  German  schola 
our  knowledge  of  early  Gaelic   myth  and   literature 

*  Added  to  original  transcript  by  Campbell 
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greatly  increased  since  1872,  and  in  most  respects  more 
than  revision  would  be  required  to  bring  the  work  yp  to 
date.  But  it  still  deserves  careful  study,  and  in  1876  it 
was  so  immeasurably  ahead  of  anything  published  in  this 
country,  that  its  issue  could  not  have  failed  to  exercise  a 
stimulating  and  beneficent  influence  upon  the  course  of 
Celtic  studies  in  these  islands. 

Vol  ill  of  this  MS.  series  is  lettered  Translations, 
Campbell  describes  in  a  preliminary  note  what  he  has  here 
done,  as  **  scraps  of  translation  made  at  odd  times.  To 
translate  the  whole  (if.,  the  texts  contained  in  vol  i)  would 
be  very  hard  and  very  thankless  work  ....  work  for  a 
professor,  not  for  J.  F.  C,  the  collector/'  He  adds :  "  I  know 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  stuff  corresponds  to  like  stuff 
in  JapaOj  Ceylon,  and  Eurasia/' 

These  scraps  of  translation  are  not  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  printed  text,  or  indeed  in  any  order^  and  the  volume 
is  one  of  those  which  would  best  repay  careful  collation 
and  indexing.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  scraps  it  con- 
tains numberless  newspaper  cuttings  anent  Ossian,  and 
other  odds  and  ends  which  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
to  gather  together  again.  In  one  place  Campbell  remarks 
upon  the  "  common  malady  of  his  collectors,  who  insist 
upon  explaining  things  they  cannot  possibly  understand'*. 

There  are  more  translations  in  a  volume  bound  in  red, 
lettered  L,  n.  F.^  and  marked  in  left-hand  upper  corners 
A.  N.  5.  Campbell  thu^  describes  them  in  a  preliminary 
note  (dated  July  22,  1871) : 

**  It  is  not  translation  of  any  one  version  of  a  story  toM  iti 
Gaelic.  It  is  my  way  of  telling  in  English  the  pith  of  a  great 
many  versions  of  the  same  story  told  in  Gaelic,  written  in  short 
notes  and  stored  in  a  good  memory,  trained  to  this  sort  of  oral 
collection.  Fresh  from  hearing  the  story,  this  version  of  Fionn's 
birth  and  the  slaying  of  his  father,  Cumhal,  was  written.  Nobody 
else  used  to  do  this  sort  of  work.  It  is  oral  heroic  tradition  told 
by  the  collector.     I  doubt  if  I  could  do  it  now,  after  ten  years/' 
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In  July  1 88 1,  Campbel!  further  notes  : 

**  I  am  often  asked  about  the  second  vol.  of  Leabhar  na  Ftinm. 
This  is  a  sample  of  part  of  the  volume  which  probably  never  will 

be  written So  if  I  were  to  set  myself  to  this»  I  could  work 

out  vol.  ii  on  this  sort  of  plan.  But  if  I  did,  the  Irishmen  would 
hate  me  for  making  their  heroes  the  men  of  whom  people  tell 
wild  tales.  Nobody  would  read  such  rubbish.  Nevertheless,  no 
country  in  Europe  has  such  a  stock  of  heroic  tradition  as  the 
West  Highlands,  orally  preserved, 

"  The  time  of  the  action  is  the  first  five  centuries  of  our  era, 
according  to  Irish  writers. 

"  I  tell  the  story  without  dates^  as  I  have  learnt  it  orally  from 
the  poorest  classes,  or  as  I  have  got  it  from  writings  which  purport 
to  have  been  orally  collected  in  Scotland  from  people  equally 
untaught. 

**  I  have  found  ready  help  from  Irish  scholars  and  books. 
Nature  is  better  than  Art  when  Art  produces  popular  ballads  like 
•Sam  Hair,  and  the  natural  man  sings  about  his  mythical 
ancestors  out  in  the  wilds.'* 

I  think  that  even  in  1881  Campbell  was  mistaken,  and 
that  he  would  have  received  more  appreciative  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  Irishmen  and  more  welcome  from  the  public 
than  he  looked  for.  At  all  events^  if  things  have  changed 
for  the  better  in  both  respects,  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  life  work. 

This  volume  originally  consisted  of  74  pages  folio  (blue 
foolscap  at  beginning,  white  afterwards^  but  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  unpaged,  chiefly 
white,  sheets  of  different  sizes.  At  the  beginning  is  a  list 
of  Contents  for  the  original  MS.,  which  I  transcribe,  I 
had  not  time  to  draft  in  the  additions, 

**The  origin  of  the  Feinne,  3-5  (2  pages  added).— Story  of 
Cumhall,  6-11  (8  pages  added).— Fionn's  birth  and  youthful 
ejtploits,  12-25. — Fionn's  baptism,  26-2  7.^^Beast  of  Loch  Lurgan, 
28-29,— Fionn*s  wisdom-tooth.  The  fish  myth,  30-33. — Fionn's 
revenge,  34-37,— Fionn  in  the  wilds,  38. — Giant  sailors,  39-43. — 
Dragon  myth,  44-54.— Bran's  colour,  etc.,  55^56. — Fionn's  irea- 
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surcs  and  his  cup,  57. — Fionn^s  return,  58-62. — Fionn^s  hunting, 
^S-'^S'— Fionn's  first  battles,  66-73. — Fionn^s  wooing,  74," 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Campbell  had  carried  out 
lis  intention  of  re-telling  the  Finn  saga  in  consecutive 
Iform  to  a  very  slight  extent,  not  more,  I  should  say,  than  to 
f  one-fifth  of  the  projected  work»  What  he  has  done  deserves 
reprinting  in  a  specialist  periodical — in  these  pages,  for 
instance,  or  in  the  Tratisaclions  of  the  Inverness  Gaelic 
Society,  Students  would  find  it  a  distinct  advantage  to 
have  before  them  even  a  small  portion  of  the  frame-work 
fashioned  by  one  who  had  his  Fenian  tradition  so  tho- 
roughly at  his  fingers*  ends  as  had  Campbell.  But  I  may 
be  excused  if  I  say  I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
for  anyone  else  to  attempt  to  deal  with  his  documents  in 
the  same  way.  The  unrivalled  combination  of  knowledge, 
critical  power,  and  instinctive  racial  sympathy  which  gave 
to  its  owner  his  unique  position  in  the  study  of  folk-lore 
can  hardly  be  expected  from  any  other  man.  For  us,  the 
followers  of  Campbell,  it  is  safer  to  keep  to  the  beaten  track 
of  faithful  collection  than  to  essay  a  personal  synthesis  of 
tradition. 

Some  among  the  readers  of  F'OLK-  Lore  may,  it  is  hoped, 
be  able  to  do  the  work  I  have  sketched  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  the  work  of  rendering  accessible  to  fellow-students 
the  rich  stores  of  folk-fancy,  and  of  learning  so  full  of  life 
and  penetration,  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  genius, 
at  present  hidden  away  in  the  MSS.  of  Campbell  of  Islay. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  fain  express  my  grateful  sense  of 
the  ready  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Librarian  and  of  the 
Officials  of  the  Advocates*  Library. 

Alfred  Nutt. 
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InstUutiant^  by    \\\ 
by  J.  G. 


The  Religion  of  the   Semiies :  Fundammiai 

Robertson  Smith,    (Black).     1889. 
TIu  Golden  Bough:  A  Study  in  Comffarative  Religion^ 

Frazer.     ( M  acmillan . ) 
The  Pre-Historic  Antiquities  of  the  Aryan  Peoples^  by  O*  Schrader, 

(Griffin,) 
The  Origin  of  the  Aryam^  by  Isaac  Taylor.    (Scott.) 


THE  first  two  books  on  our  list  are  a  veritable  triumph 
for  folk-lore,  and  especially  for  that  conception  of 
the  science  which  has  been  consistently  advocated  by  the 
Folk* Lore  Society.  Mere  we  have  two  books  dealing  with 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  two  great  groups  of  nations 
from  which  civilisation  has  obtained  its  chief  spiritual 
material,  and  both  avowedly  appeal  to  folk*lore  for  methods 
of  investigation  and  for  corroborative  criteria  Both  use 
freely  the  analogy  of  savage  custom  and  ritual  to  explain 
those  of  Semites  and  Aryans,  Both  apply  with  confidence 
the  method  of  "survivals",  in  order  to  reconstruct  the 
primitive  systems  from  which  the  "  survivals"  derive.  The 
two  books  deal  with  the  deepest  problems  of  human 
thought,  and  neither  disdain,  in  seeking  for  their  solution^ 
the  light  that  maybe  obtained  from  folk-tales, superstitions, 
and  cvengamesj  those  seemingly  trivial  remnants  of  older 
ways  of  thinking  which  folk-lore  collects  or  investigates. 
As  some  justification  for  claiming  the  works  of  Prof. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Frazer  for  our  science,  I  think  it  would  be 
generally   admitted   that   there   is   no   English    specialist 
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journal  in  which  they  could  be  more  appropriately  reviewed 
than  in  FoLK-LoRE,  Would  that  the  suitability  of  the 
review  were  matched  by  the  capacity  of  the  reviewer  ! 

Of  the  two  books,  we  may  deal  with  Prof  Smith*s  firsts 
as  it  appeared  earlier*  and  is,  perhaps,  the  more  important 
Though  professedly  dealing  with  the  Religion  of  the  Semites, 
it  is  mainly  concerned  with  a  hypothetical  history  of  the 
ritual  practices  of  the  early  Arabs  in  their  relations  to 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  Assyriological  evidence  is 
rejected  as  of  too  advanced  and  hieratic  a  character  to  throw 
light  on  origins.  The  evidence  relating  to  Phoenicians 
and  Syrians  is  too  scanty  and  precarious  to  be  of  much 
value,  though  Prof  Smith  refers  to  it  now  and  again.  So 
that,  practically,  all  we  have  to  go  upon  for  the  religion  of 
the  Semites  is  provided  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the 

aditions  of  Arabia  in  the  times  of  ignorance  before 
Mahomet  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  evidence  is  very 
late,  being  mainly  derived  from  the  songs  and  anecdotes  of 
pre- Islamite  Arabs  contained  in  the  Hamasa^n^  the  Kitab 
At  Aghani  To  these  are  added  a  few  notices  in  the  com- 
mentators and  geographers^  as  well  as  those  contained  in 
classical  sources.  One  of  the  latter,  indeed,  an  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  Sinaitic  Arabsln  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
by   Nilus,  does    Prof    Smith    yeoman's    service,    as   we 

C shall  see. 
I  It  IS  thus  obvious,  by  a  recital  of  Prof  Smith's  sources, 
that  he  adopts  fully  one  of  the  main  principles  of  the  an- 
thropological method.  He  seeks  for  origins  among  the 
primitive  conditions  of  savage  or  quasi-savage  life,  and 
does  not  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  earlier  in  date  is 
necessarily  the  earlier  in  development  His  implicit 
assumption  throughout  his  book  is,  that  the  practices  of 
the  nomad  Arabs»  even  though  recorded  much  later,  are 
more  primitive  and  nearer  the  common  source  than  the 
customs  of  the  sessile  and  more  civih'sed  Hebrews.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  an  assumption  will  meet 
with  no  demurrer  in  the  pages  of  FOLK-LoKE  or  from  any 
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follower  of  Dr  Tylor  And  equal  welcome  will  be  ac- 
corded to  Prof  Smith's  practice  in  resorting  for  confirmatory 
evidence  to  savage  nations  among  non-Semites  ;  it  would 
have  been  well»  indeed,  if  he  had  had  more  frequent  recourse 
to  this  class  of  evidence. 

On  the  subject  of  sources,  it  is  strange  that  Prof.  Smith 
has  not  had  more  frequent  recourse  to  the  Talmud  and 
kindred  literature  of  the  later  Hebrews,    Here,  if  anywhere, 
we  should  expect  to  find  ''survivals'*  of  archaic  custom; 
and   much  of  Talmudic  ritua!   carries  on  the  face   of  tt 
evidence  of  more  archaic  practice  than    the    more  ideal 
codes  of  Ezekicl  and  the  Pentateuch.     Prof  Smith  rightly 
praises  the  works  of  Spencer  and  Selden  in  the  seventeenth 
centur}%  but  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  followed 
their  example  in  using  the  Talmud.     He  would,  besides,    i 
have  been  able  by  this  means  to  test  the  current  hypothesis   \ 
of  the  sequence  of  the  three  codes  into  which  the  Pentateuch 
has  been  divided  by  the   Dutch  and   German   critics*     If 
these  point  to  a  development  in  a  certain  direction,  we 
ought  to  find  that  development  carried  still  further  in  the 
same  direction  in  Talmudic  times.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
literary  analysis  is  of  little  use  in  archaeological  research, 
and  is  scarcely  mentioned  more  than  once  or  twice  by 
Prof.  Smith. 

Another  point  in  which  Prof  Smith  adopts  the  methods 
of  the  anthropological  school,  is,  that  he  seeks  for  his 
erigines  in  early  practice  rather  than  in  early  thought  or 
theory.  In  other  words,  he  looks  for  the  religion  of  the 
primitive  Semites  in  the  ritual  of  Semites  less  primitive, 
and  not  in  their  creed,  if  indeed  any  ancient  religion  can 
be  said  to  have  a  creed.  Thus  the  present  instalment  of 
his  work  deals  in  the  main  with  the  ritual  of  Sacrifice,  and 
its  meaning  among  the  primitive  Semites  ;  and  the  subject 
of  Semitic  mythology  is  left  for  the  second  series  of  the 
Burnett  Lectures,  Here  again  Prof,  Smith  is  at  one  with 
Mr  Spencer,  Dr.  Tylor,  Mr.  Lang,  and  all  those  who  have 
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treated  of  early  religion   from  an  anthropological  stand- 
point 

So  much  for  method,  which  is  entirely  that  of  the 
English  schools.  It  is  scarcely  a  year  ago  since  I  expressed 
a  hope  in  these  pages  {Arch.  Rev.,  iii)  that  Biblical  Ar- 
chaeology would  be  treated  by  anthropological  methods, 
and  even  as  I  wrote,  Prof,  Smith  was  applying  those 
methods  %vith  signal  mastery.  I  need  not  say  how  cordially 
I  welcome  Prof.  Smith's  weighty  contribution  to  Biblical 
Archaeology,  and  if  in  the  sequel  I  demur  to  some  of  his 
conclusions,  it  is  on  the  understanding  that  in  a  field  of 
such  complexity  and  precarious  footing  the  first  and  fore- 
most thing  is  right  method,  and  herein— let  me  emphasise 
the  fact  from  the  start^ — Prof.  Smith  has  found  salvation. 

The  subject  of  this  first  series  is,  as  I  have  said,  mainly 
the  ritual  of  Semitic  sacrifice  and  its  meaning.  Prof. 
Smith  has  a  few  preliminary  lectures  on  the  nature  of  the 
Semitic  gods,  in  which  he  has  an  ingenious  suggestion 
explaining  the  Baalim  as  divine  lords  of  the  manor,  so  to 
speak,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  application  of  the /!«« 
(the  Genii  of  our  youth  and  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  as 
"  potential  totems"  of  the  waste  places  of  the  desert.  But 
all  this  is  only  introducedto  emphasise  the  conception  of  the 
Semitic  gods  being  regarded  as  of  the  same  kin  as  their 
worshippers,  and  so  to  lead  00  to  Prof.  Smith's  theory  of 
Semitic  sacrifice. 

This  is,  briefly,  that  sacrifice  is  a  common  meal  of  the 
god  and  his  worshippers^  by  which  their  community  of 
blood  (in  a  literal  sense)  should  be  reinforced  from  time  to 
time.  Prof  Smith  shows  that  a  similar  conception  governs 
the  blood -bond  made  between  two  individuals.  He  gives 
instances  where  blood  is  used  on  the  altar  or  sprinkled  on 
the  worshipper.  He  minimises  the  importance  of  vegetable 
oflerings,  and  sees  in  them  the  quite  late  and  advanced 
modes  of  approaching  the  god,  Except,  however,  in  the 
one  instance  given  by  Nilus,  and  referred  to  above,  he  fails 

c  c  2 
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to  find  an  actual  sacred  meal  in  which  the  absorption  of 

blood  into  the  worshippers  seems  part  of  the  rites.*  Nor 
has  he  been  able  to  show  any  analogous  rites  with  such  an 
avowed  object  among  savages.  Mn  Frazer,  indeed,  in  bis 
new  book  gives  numerous  examples  of  such  meals,  but 
none  in  which  the  object  is  to  restore  communion  between 
god  and  worshipper.  The  whole  idea  of  communion  seems 
to  me  too  theologically  abstract  to  be  at  the  basis  of  savage 
rites  of  sacrifice.  For  these  w^e  must  look  to  some  utili* 
tarian  motive,  based,  it  may  be,  on  some  savage  and  seem- 
ingly absurd  idea,  but  logically  deduced  from  it  Now,  it 
is  difficult  to  sec  what  advantage  a  savage  can  derive  from 
being  made  one  witli  his  god,  by  eating  the  same  flesh 
as  he.  One  could  understand  the  use  of  "eating  the  god", 
by  which  to  obtain  the  divine  qualities  and  powers  :  Mr. 
Frazer  gives  many  examples  of  this.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  eating  the  same  thing  as  the  god  ? 

Even  in  the  totem  systems  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  attempt  to  renew  a  tribal  bond  with  the  totem,  though 
there  is,  in  initiatory  ceremonies,  an  attempt  to  give  blood- 
communion  with  the  fellow-tribesmen  (Frazer»  Tottmism^ 
4S-6).  At  the  basis  of  Prof  Smith's  views,  indeed,  there 
is  an  assumption  of  the  existence  of  totemism  among  the 
primitive  Semites,  the  evidence  for  which  he  has  brought 
forward  in  his  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Ancient  Arabia, 
Now,  this  is  a  question  still  sub  judiee^  and  there  are 
extremely  few  judices.  I  cannot  think  of  more  than  four 
men  in  Europe  who  are  competent,  from  knowledge  of 
prc-historic  Arabia,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  success  of 
Prof  Smith's  attempt  to  prove  totemism  in  Arabia ;  and 
of  these,  two,  Wellhausen  and  Goldziher,  are  adverse  to 
his  claims.  But  even  assuming  Arabic  totemism  to  be 
proved,  Prof.  Smith  has  still  to  show  that  in  totemistic 

»  As  the  passage  from  Nilus  is  of  such  crucial  importance  for 
Pmf.  Smith's  views,  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  reprimed  it  \vl 
an  Appendix.  It  is  not  everyone  who  has  access  to  Niti  ofer^ 
gtiiTiium  inedita^  Parisiis,  1639. 
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communities  sacrifice  is  of  the  character  of  a  communion. 
The  blood-communion  between  god  and  worshipper  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  vera  causa  till  it  has  been  shown  to  exist 
among  savage  tribes  with  the  avowed  object  of  restoring 
communion  between  the  totem  or  god  and  his  worshipper.* 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  Prof  Smith's  theory 
to  the  Semites,  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  those 
Semites  whose  rttual  we  know  best — the  Hebrews — ^wcrc 
rigidly  scrupulous  in  avoiding  the  taste  of  blood.      No 
reason  is  given  for  this  tabu,  and  this  is  just  one  of  those 
seemingly  irrational  practices  that  are  most  Hkcly  to  be 
primitive,  or  at   least   archaic.      And   on   the   ordinarily 
accepted  view  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice — which  regards  it 
as  a  gift  to  propitiate  a  superior  being — this  can  be  easily 
understood  as  the  avoidance  of  the  worshipper  of  taking 
what   belongs  especially  to  the  god,  the  essence  of  the 
victim's  h'fe,  the  blood.    In  a  similar  way,  almost  all  the  prac- 
tices of  Hebrew  ritual  may  be  explained  on  the  tributary 
theory  of  sacrifice,-  where  we  do  have  a  utilitarian  basis  for 
the  practice.     As  a  savage,  I  give  the  most  precious  gift  I 
can  to  the  god^  my  own  blood,  the  life  of  an  animal,  or 
the  most  precious  food  I  know,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
injuring   me,  or  to  induce   him    to   do   me   good.      The 
analogy  is  with  a  tribute  to  a   king,  not,  as  Prof  Smith 
would  have  it,  with  a  carouse  with  a  comrade. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Prof  Smith's  theory  traces 
religion  to  a  sort  of  friendship  rather  than,  as  on  the 
older  tributary  theory  of  sacrifice,  to  a  feeling  of  fear. 
"  It  is  not  with  a  vague  fear  of  unknown  powers,"  he  says, 
p.  SS,  "but  with  a  loving  reverence  for  known  gods,  who 

*  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  my  discussion  of  the  question,  **  Arc 
there  Totem  Clans  in  the  Old  Testament  ?''  in  the  Anh^ohgical 
\sRevuw^  vol.  iii. 

'  It  iS|  perhaps,  worth  while  remarking  that  the  most  general 
Hebrew  term  for  sacrifice,  Corban  (familiar  10  the  reader  from  the 
New  Testament^  simply  means  offering  or  gift,  and  there  15  no  doubt 
about  the  etymology* 
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are  knit  to  their  worshippers  by  strong  bonds  of  kinshif 
there  religion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  begins,"  That 
is  an  attractive  picture,  but  it  scarcely  answers  to  what 
we  know  of  savage  practice  and  feeling  about  the  higher 
beings.  It  does  not  answer^  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  men  who  are  not  savages.  And 
it  is  met  by  the  further  difficulty  of  the  facts  of  magic 
which  are  certainly  worship,  and  are  as  certainly  domin- 
ated by  fear.  To  this  Prof  Smith  objects  that  magic  is  ne\'er 
religion  nor  its  source.  But  surely  its  simplest  explana- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  survival  of  an  older  religion,  and  its 
gloomy  aspect  is  due  to  its  antinomianism  with  regard  to 
the  later  and  generally  purer  creed. 

Another  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  Prof.  Smith's 
theory  is  the  fact  of  human  sacrifice.  That  cannot  be 
a  common  meal  of  god  and  worshippers,  and  accordingly 
Prof  Smith  has  to  make  the  most  ingenious  hypotheses  to 
explain  the  late  origin  of  human  sacrifices  among  the 
Semites,  among  whom  it  certainly  existed.  But  if  c\Tr  a 
practice  bore  on  the  face  of  it  the  marks  of  primttiveness 
it  is  that  of  human  sacrifice,  and  its  existence  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  loving  reverence  for  a  kindred  god  postulated 
by  Prof  Smith's  theory. 

Finally,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  explain  away 
much  of  the  crucial  significance  attached  by  Prof.  Smith  to 
Nilus's  account  of  the  morning  rites  of  the  Sinaitic  Arabs, 
Thus  the  importance  attached  to  the  completion  of  the 
sacrificial  meal  between  the  rising  and  disappearance  of  the 
day-star  seems  to  point  to  some  form  of  astral  worship  which 
we  know  to  have  been  current  among  the  Northern  Arab*^ 
And  even  with  regard  to  the  blood -drinking.  1  notice  an 
important  discrepancy  in  Prof  Smithes  account.  On  p.  263, 
the  flesh  was  eaten  **half  raw,  and  merely  softened  over 
the  fire".  On  p.  320,  the  company  "hack  off  pieces  and 
devour  them  raw";  in  the  former  case  the  significance  of 
blood  is  practically  ////. 

Thus  altogether  for  thgise  reasons  I  cnnnot  consider  that 
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Prof.  Smith  has  made  out  a  case  for  the  view  that  sacrifice 
among  the  Semites  was  in  its  origin  a  blood-bond  between 
god  and  worshipper.  The  most  favourable  verdict  that 
can  be  given  for  such  a  contribution  is  the  Scotch  one  of 
**  Not  proven"*  Perhaps  some  of  the  want  of  conviction 
which  Prof.  Smith's  book  produces  is  due  to  its  style  and 
arrangement  The  retention  of  the  lecture-form  has  given 
a  dogmatic  tone  to  the  presentation  which  is  signally  in- 
appropriate in  a  field  where  facts  are  so  scanty  and  theories 
so  hypothetical.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
reader's  needs  for  explanation,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
decidedly  hard  reading. 

Prof.  Smith's  book  suffers  much  by  contrast  with  that  of 
Mr,  Frazer,  whose  literary  skill  is  to  be  recognised  through- 
out, both  in  arrangement  and  his  clear  and  careful  summaries 
at  appropriate  pauses  of  his  argument  So  great  is  his 
skill  in  this  respect  that  one  scarcely  notices  that  his  book 
is  made  up  of  somewhat  incongruous  elements.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  book  is  to  explain  the  curious  rule  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Arician  priesthood,  the  priest  of  Aricia  being 
succeeded  by  the  man  who  managed  to  slay  him  after 
plucking  the  Golden  Bough  from  the  tree  under  which  he 
lived.  But  besides  this,  Mr.  Frazer  has  desired  to  make 
known  to  English  readers  Mannhardt's  remarkable  views 
and  facts  about  agricultural  deities.  And  beyond  this,  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Frazer  has  also  seized  the  opportunity  of 
putting  into  print  some  of  the  vast  materials  of  primitive 
custom  and  belief  that  he  has  been  collecting  for  many  years. 
In  noticing  his  book  we  may,  perhaps,  separate  these  three 
threads  of  this  cunningly  woven  weft. 

Mr.  Frazer  s  explanation  of  the  Arician  rule  is,  briefly, 
that  the  Priest*king  of  Aricia  had  to  be  slain  by  his  suc- 
cessor, as  he  represented  the  sacred  life  of  the  fields 
around  him,  and  this  would  be  kept  at  its  highest  point  of 
efficiency  by  being  passed  on  when  the  priest's  powers 
began  to  fail  He  gives  elaborate  parallels  for  the  exist- 
ence of  priestly  kings  or  royal  priests,  and  for  their  being 
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regarded  as  incarnations  of  the  forest  or  field  divinities* 
He  points  out  simitar  cases  where  king,  priest,  or  e\'e 
god  is  slam,  so  that  he  should  not  die  a  natural  death  w 
his  powers  enfeebled.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
has  proved  this  part  of  his  case  up  to  the  hilt  I  am  not 
so  convinced^  however,  of  his  success  with  the  bough  that 
plays  the  title  rdle  to  his  book.  This  he  considers  to  be 
the  "extciTial  soul"  ('* Life-Index*'  was  Capt.  Temples 
very  apt  title  for  it)  of  the  tree,  and  probably  of  the  grove 
So  far  so  good,  but  why  should  a  would-be  successor  of 
the  Arician  priest  have  to  pluck  it  before  beginning  the 
fight  with  the  present  possessor?  There  can  be  two  or 
more  external  souls  of  a  being,  answers  Mr*  Frazer,  and 
both  must  be  slain  or  annihilated  before  the  soul  can  pass 
in  fresh  to  a  new  external  home.  The  moral  of  that  would 
seem  to  be,  rather  keep  one  of  the  external  souls  vigorous, 
and  all  will  be  well.  As  one  of  Mr  Stevenson's  characters 
remarks,  **  It's  not  much  use  killing  a  man  if  he's  gc 
another  life/'  The  Golden  Bough  may  be  the  mistletc 
and  the  external  soul  of  the  oak,  but  why  it  had  to  be 
plucked  before  the  combat  in  the  grove  of  Nemi,  is,  I 
confess,  to  me  a  mystery  still. 

So  much  for  the  nominal  subject  of  the  book»  whic 
after  all,  is  but  one  of  the  curiosities  of  custom  that 
interesting  to  solve  indeed,  but  yet  seem  by-paths  in  tft 
search  after  mythological  truth.  But  those  who  remembes 
Mn  Frazer's  first  and  still  most  brilliant  piece  of  work  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  for  1885,  on 
Burial  Customs^  will  know  that  it  is  his  way  to  tack  on  to 
such  seeming  trivialities  an  enormous  mass  of  well-digested 
facts  bearing  on  his  nominal  subject,  but  really  of  more 
interest  than  it.  He  has  pursued  the  same  course  on  tlie 
present  occasion.  He  has  incorporated  in  this  book  the 
greater  part  of  Mannhardt's  researches  on  agricultural 
customs  and  their  significance,  with  additions  from  his  own 
unrivalled  collections.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
that  deduced   from  Harvest  Home  games,  which   would 
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seem  to  render  it  probable  that  human  sacrifices  were 
common  in  archaic  times  to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
If  the  inlercnces  of  Mannhardt  and  Mr.  Frazer  are  to  be 
trusted,  there  is  scarcely  a  field  in  Europe  that  has  not  at 
one  time  or  another  been  reddened  by  the  blood  of  such  a 
sacrifice.  I  would,  myself,  hesitate  before  accepting  such 
a  sweeping  assertion,  simply  on  inference  from  folk-lore 
"survivals".  We  should  have  somewhat  more  explicit  evi- 
dence of  such  general  carnage  before  we  can  assert  its 
general  existence  all  over  the  countries  where  the  folk-lore 
customs  extend.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr  Frazer  seems 
to  me  to  overlook  the  imitative  nature  of  man,  and  the 
possible  spread  of  the  customs  and  the  rhymes  from  one 
centre. 

Mn  Frazer,  again  following  Mannhardt,  applies  these 
agricultural  customs  to  explain  some  of  the  most  archaic 
myths,  as,  e.g.y  those  of  the  deaths  of  Osiris  and  Adonis, 
These  he  connects  with  the  habit  of  killing  the  **  corn- 
demon"  to  ensure  its  vigorous  life  in  another  personality. 
Mr.  Frazer  confesses,  in  his  preface,  to  some  misgivings 
that  he  has  pushed  his  hypothesis  too  far,  and  in  the  cases 
of  Attis,  Osiris,  and  Dionysus  this  seems  to  be  the  case, 
their  connection  with  agriculture  being  of  the  slightest. 
Mr  Frazer  might  have  taken  more  account  of  the  thesis 
of  Von  Hehn,  who  suggests  that  the  association  of  certain 
plants  with  certain  deities — eg.^  the  olive  with  Athene — was 
really  due  to  its  introduction  by  the  priests  of  the  god  or 
goddess.  However,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  hypothesiser  to 
push  his  theory  to  its  furthest  extent.  Someone  has  said 
that  the  use  of  philosophical  systems  is  in  their  weak 
places.  So»  too»  the  strength  of  an  hypothesis  is  best 
shown  in  its  weak  places.  Mr,  Frazer's  views  have  some 
plausibility,  even  when  stretched  and  strained  to  their 
utmost. 

But  the  merit  of  Mn  Frazer's  book  resides,  not  so  much 
in  his  theories,  ingenious  as  they  arc,  as  in  his  facts  and  in 
his  co-ordinations  of  them,    "  The  Golden  Bough"  is  really 
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a  series  of  monographs  on  folk-lore  and  mythological  su! 
jects.  Some  of  these  atta.in  almost  to  the  rank  of  treatises^ 
e.g.,  the  section  on  royal  and  priestly  taboos  in  vol  i,  and 
that  on  the  external  soul  in  vol  li.^  Mr  Frazer's  mastery 
of  the  whole  literature  of  folk-lore  and  savage  life  is  some- 
thing remarkable,  and  is  clearly  based  on  a  thorough  and 
systematic  search  through  all  likely  sources  (the  Dutch 
reports  on  their  Eastern  possessions  are  a  quite  unworked 
field).  One  quite  envies  Mr.  Frazer  the  hours  of  happy 
work  which  must  have  been  passed  in  compiling  this  mass 
of  information.  He  must  often  have  felt  the  supreme  joy 
of  the  researcher  in  finding  his  chaotic  materials  slowly 
rounding  themselves  into  an  intelligible  whole.  He  mtisti 
by  this  timCj  have  pigeon-holed  the  greater  part  of  savagism 
and  folk' lore  (if  we  can  distinguish  between  the  two),  and 
"  The  Golden  Bough*'  from  this  point  of  view  offers  greater 
promise  than  even  its  very  great  performance. 

Looking  back  on  the  two  books,  which  I  have  now, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  though  summarily  characterised,  a  few 
general  remarks  suggest  themselves.  Though  to  a  certain 
degree  the  authors  have  worked  together,  it  is  somewhat 
curious  to  find  them  tending  to  opposite  conclusions  on  the 
same  point.  Thus  Prof  Smith  traces  the  theocracy,  or  the 
conception  of  God  as  king,  to  the  establishment  of  monarchy 

Israel ;  Mr.  Frazer,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  kingship 


in 


4 


as  primarily  incarnate  deity  on  earth.  Royal  taboos. 
according  to  Mr.  Frazer,  are  strictly  the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king.  Prof.  Smith  regards  taboo  as  the  origin  of 
holiness.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  different  attitudes 
of  the  two  authors  as  regards  human  sacrifice,  though  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  Mn  Frazer  is  speaking  mainly  of 
the  agricultural  stage,  Prof.  Smith  of  the  nomad  or 
pastoral. 

The  Wo  books,  indeed,  suggest  that  in  the  very  near 


^  Mr.  Clodd's  "Philosophy  of  Punchkin'' 
been  referred  lo  in  this  connection. 


might  have 
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future  we  may  see  the  very  desirable  application  of  insti- 
tutional archaeology  to  mythology.  The  gods  and  rituals 
of  a  nomad  or  pastoral  people  will  differ  from  those  of  an 
agricultural  type  of  society,  and  we  should  find  traces  of 
the  difference  in  the  passage  of  one  nation  through  these 
stages.  Prof  Smith  at  times  makes  use  of  this  criterion, 
but  the  institutional  archaeology  of  the  Semites  is  in  too 
immature  a  state  to  be  of  much  use  in  this  direction  at 
present 

Both  books  are  slightly  old-fashioned  in  assuming  a 
unity  and  solidarity  among  both  Aryans  and  Semites, 
which  all  recent  research  tends  to  disprove.  In  all  branches 
of  pre-historic  and  folk-lore  research  the  tendency  is  to 
regard  customs,  language,  and  institutions  as  having  a 
definite  origin  at  a  fixed  place  and  epoch,  and  their  spread 
is  to  be  explained  through  diffusion  by  borrowing.  I  have 
already  referred  to  this  in  connection  with  Mr  Frazer's 
book,  but  the  point  is  important  enough  to  deserve  re- 
iteration. The  borrowing  hypothesis  is  clearly  apph'cable 
to  mythology,  since  the  religions  of  the  whole  world  have 
been  borrowed  from  opposite  races,  the  Buddhism  of  the 
Mongol  races  from  the  Aryans  of  India,  the  Christianity 
of  Europe  from  the  Semites  of  Jud^a,  and  the  Mahom- 
medanism  of  Turkey,  India,  and  Africa  from  Semitic 
Arabia.  Those  are  borrowing  facts  which  lend  great 
plausibility  to  the  borrowing  hypothesis  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  in  less  wide  areas. 

The  last  two  books  on  our  list  deal  on  a  large  scale  with 
this  borrowing  process,  in  language,  custom,  and  institu- 
tions among  the  early  Aryans,  Dr.  Schrader*s  book  gives 
the  facts  of  the  pre-historic  antiquities  of  the  Aryan 
peoples,  as  deduced  from  their  languages  and  their  material 
archeology,  with  German  thoroughness  ;  but,  alas !  with 
German  unreadableness.  Though  professing  to  review  and 
revise  the  facts  of  philology  by  the  facts  of  archaeology, 
the  book  is,  in  the  main,  philological  It  chiefly  interests 
U5  here  as  giving  the  latest  word  on  the  original  Aryan 
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mythology,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  going  to  give  us 
the  key  to  all  the  mythologies.  Judging  from  Dr.  Schra- 
der*s  results,  the  key  has  broken  in  the  wards.  He  declines 
to  grant  a  single  god  common  to  the  whole  of  Aryan- 
speaking  peoples. 

The  resemblances  in  names  arc  reduced  to  two  or  three 
notably  Zeus=  Dyaus,and  these  are  explained  away  without 
the  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  worship  of  the 
early  Aryans.     Thus,  of  the  great  mythological  myth  of 
the  sixties  one  great  stronghold  is  taken.     The  Ar>'ans 
had  no  common  gods,     Dr,  Schrader  is  even  so  heretical 
as  to  deny  that  they  ever  had  a  common  home,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  Asia.     This  is  a  theme  taken  up  with  gieat 
skill  by  Canon  Taylor,  whose  lucidity  is  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  Dr,  Schrader's  painstaking  piling  up  of  materials  for  a 
book.      Canon    Taylor  adds    to  the  subsidiary  aids   of 
philology  the  use  of  anthropology.     His  craniology  strikes 
one  as  somewhat  amateurish,  but  his  ethnological  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  brings  out  the  main  thesis  of  his  book 
with  great  skill.    This  I  take  to  be  that  the  Aryan  tongue 
was  imposed  upon  the  peoples  now  speaking  Ary^an  by 
conquest,  and  was  not  a  common  possession  of  six  or  seven 
sets  of  races.     In  short,  there  was  only  one  Aryan  race 
and  tongue,  and   the  latter  has  been  passed  on  to  various 
races  by  conquest      Authorities  are  disagreed  as  to  the 
Ur-Aryans  :  some  are  for  the  Scandinavians,  some  for  the 
Celts.     Canon  Taylor  himself  has  a  brief  for  the  Letts; 
but  all  seem  to  agree  that  there  was  never  such  a  thing 
a  common    Aryan  race  from  whom  Celts,  Teutons,  etc 
"swarmed  off'*  as  they  increased  in  numbers.     The  whole 
outcome  is  a  remarkable  lesson  against  precipitate  decision 
in  such  inquiries.     Twenty  years  ago  we  could  all  have 
sworn  that  the  original  home  of  the  Aryans  was  in  Asia, 
that  they  were  all  of  one  blood,  that  they  had  a  common 
culture  and  worship,  and  that  they  passed  into  Europe  west- 
wards.     All  this  was  presented  to  us  with  such  confidence, 
eloquence,  and   insistence,   that  denial   seemed   ignorant 
presumption.     Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  great  is  the 
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fall  of  the  originators  thereof  And  with  their  fall  has  gone 
the  folk-etymology  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  early  myth- 
ologies. 

No  one  theory  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sun -myths  and 
the  rest  A  wise  syncretism  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
single  key  that  was  to  fit  all  wards.  There  are  gods  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  fields,  there  are  totem-gods  and  ancestral 
gods,  the  generative  powers  were  worshipped,  stocks  and 
stones  received  their  cult,  even  the  sun  and  moon  had  their 
votaries.  Few  would  nowadays  be  prepared  to  reduce 
all  these  forms  of  man*s  reverence  for  the  Divine  to  any 
one  single  principle.  And  even  in  details,  the  passion  for 
explaining  away  the  facts  as  given  in  ancient  records  is 
fast  disappearing*  When  the  sacrifice  was  given  *'  as  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord"  the  modern  inquirer  does  not 
desire  to  explain  this  away.  He  thinks  the  ancient  who 
spoke  thus  meant  what  he  said,  and  no  more  or  less.  The 
results  thus  reached  may  often  seem  ludicrous,  but  they  are 
not  more  so  than  facts  observed  every  day  in  savage  life. 
We  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  surprised  to  find  that  as  man 
has  risen  from  the  beasts  we  can  catch  him  at  times  in 
stages  of  mind  which  can  be  but  little  higher  than  the 
beast's. 

The  hope  that  the  study  of  comparative  religion  would 
throw  some  light  on  religion  itself  seems  to  be  fading  away. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  as  if  the  mythological  show  has  some- 
what disappointed  the  sight-seers.  They  have  been  invited 
by  eloquent  showmen  to  enter  and  take  their  seats,  and 
they  would  see  what  they  would  see.  What  they  have 
seen  has  been  a  curtain  covered  with  figures,  some  beautiful 
and  some  grotesque,  but  all  of  lower  orders  of  art.  Many 
have  been  the  guesses  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  figures, 
and  as  to  what  was  behind  the  curtain.  But  the  curtain 
has  never  been  raised,  and  some  among  the  audience  are 
beginning  to  ask,  **  Is  the  curtain  the  picture,  and  is  there 
nothing  behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil  ?" 

Joseph  Jacobs 


PROCEEDINGS 

AT   THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY. 

Held  at  22,  Albemarle  Street^  Piccadilly,  on  TM€sday 
Evening,  June  2^th,  1890. 

G,  L.  GOMME,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 


T 


HE  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Foster  :— 


The  Council  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  revert  to  an  earlier 

date  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  than  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  past  two  years. 

There  is  only  six  months-  work  to  report,  therefore,  and  though 
a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Council  and  their 
Committees  to  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Society  in 
November  last,  it  is  too  early  to  report  definite  results. 

The  Council's  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  publications 
of  the  Society.  They  appointed  an  Editorial  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Hon.  J.  Abercromby,  Mr.  Gomme,  and  Mr.  Nutt, 
to  whom  w^ere  deputed  the  duties  attendant  upon  the  publication 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The  title  of  this  Journal  was  the 
first  important  question  to  be  decided,  and  the  Council  con- 
gratulate the  Society  upon  the  one  adopted — Folk-Lore.  The 
Committee  has  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  as  Editor 
of  Folk-Lon^  and  the  result  of  the  new  arrangement  will,  the 
Council  believe,  be  satisfactory  to  the  Members  of  the  Society, 
and  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  scientific  study  of  Folk-lore.  The 
Council  hope  that  Members  will  use  every  effort  to  make  the 
new  Journal  known  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  forward 
to  the  Editor  all  contributions  that  may  prove  of  service. 
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The  second  volume  of  the  year  is  the  Exempla  of  Jacques  de 
Vitry\  to  be  edited  by  Professor  Crane.  This  is  now  nearly 
through  the  press,  and  will  he  ready  for  issue  in  a  short  time* 

The  Tabulation  of  Folk-tales,  to  which  the  Council  have  given 
so  much  attention,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  criticism,  both 
at  the  Folk-lore  Congress  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  by  scholars  at 
home.  The  Council,  while  admitting  that  some  improvement  in 
detail  might  be  adopted,  consider  that  their  plan  on  the  whole 
will  supply  students  with  the  mo^t  satisfactory  collection  of 
material  for  the  proper  study  of  folk-tales.  They  have,  however, 
somewhat  varied  their  plan  of  action.  To  arrive  at  quicker 
results,  they  consider  that  the  tales  should  be  taken  up  group 
by  group,  and  as  the  tabulation  of  all  the  ta!es  belonging  to  each 
group  is  completed,  they  have  resolved  to  publish  these  separ- 
ately for  the  use  of  Members.  The  first  group  selected  for  this 
purpose  is  "Cinderella".  Miss  Roalfe  Cox  kindly  consented  to 
edit  the  tabulation  of  this  group,  and  accordingly  all  Members 
engaged  in  tabulation  are  now  at  work  upon  the  several  variants. 
As  soon  as  this  group  has  been  completed,  another  will  be  taken 
up,  and  by  this  means  a  survey  of  the  variants  of  each  tale  will  be 
supplied,  and,  it  is  hoped,  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 

The  Handbook  of  Folk-Lore  is  not  yet  fmished»  but  will  be 
ready  before  the  autumn  session  of  the  Society  opens,  and  the 
Council  hope  that  Members  will  do  their  utmost  to  make  it 
widely  known  and  used,  both  at  home  and  by  travellers  abroad. 
As  soon  as  this  is  out  of  the  way,  the  Council  hope  to  be  able 
to  press  forward  Mr,  Gomme's  English  Bibliography  of  Folk- 
Lore, 

At  the  Folk-lore  Congress  held  at  Paris  in  July  1S89  it  was  re- 
solved unanimously  to  hold  the  second  meeting  in  London,  in  189 1, 
and  Mr.  C,  G.  Leland,  President  of  the  Gipsy-lore  Society,  was 
nominated  by  the  meeting  **pour  s'occuper  de  son  organisation*'. 
The  Council,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  subject,  have  entered 
into  hearty  co-operation  with  Mr.  Leiand,  and  have  decided  to 
use  every  efl'ort  to  promote  the  success  of  such  a  gathering. 
Many  important  detailed  arrangements  are  necessary,  and  the 
Council  look  forward  to  the  help  of  all  Members,  both  to  give 
OUT  foreign  visitors  and  fellow-workers  a  hearty  welcome,  and  to 
advance  by  these  international  exchanges  of  thought  the  progress 
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of  our  study.  The  Council  will  issue  further  particulars  as  soolT 
as  definite  arrangements  are  made,  and  so  that  no  expense  shall 
fall  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society,  they  propose  the  formation  of 
a  small  guarantee  fund  to  cover  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  the 
Congress  fee 

During  the  last  session  the  following  evening  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  have  been  very  well  attended. 

1889- 
Nov.    25.— Annual  Address  by  the  President* 
Dec.     17.— Legends  from  Torres  Straits.  By  Professor  A.  C.  Haddon. 

1S90. 
Jan.      28.— The  Development  of  the  Ossianic  Saga,  By  Alfred  Nutt 
Feb.     25.— Legends  of  the   Island -Frisians.     By  William  Geor^g^ 
Black, 
Lady  God iva.     By  E.  Sidney  Hartland 
March  25,— Notes  on  the  Folk-lore  of  Beetles.    By  W,  F.  Kirby. 

The  Grail  and  other  Palestinian  Legends.     By  the  Rev. 
Dn  G  aster. 
April    29.— A  Highland  Folk- tale  and  its  Origin  in  Custom.     By 
G.  L.  Gomme. 
Recent  Views  on  the  Nibelungenlied.     By  Alfred  Nutt. 
An  Enghsh  Folk- tale.     By  Joseph  Jacobs. 
May     2y, — Marriage  Customs  of  the  Mordvins,     By  the  Hon.  J* 

Abercromby. 
June     24.— The  Collection  of  English  Folk-lore,    By  Miss  Bume. 

The  roll  of  members  has  increased  from  346  to  375. 

ANDREW  LANG,  Pnsideni^ 
G.  L.  GOMME,  Director. 


The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
which  was  seconded  and  agreed  to  nem.  eon. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  then  read  by  Mr.  FOSTER, 
and  adopted  nem.  cmi.     {See  opposite  page.) 

Mr.  Christie  moved  the  election  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
as  President ;  Lord  Bcauchamp,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Dr. 
E»  B.  Tyler,  and  General  Pitt-Rivers  as  Vice-Presidents ; 
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Mr.  Gomme  as  Director,  Mr.  Clodd  as  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Foster  as  Hon.  Secretary ;  and  the  following  as 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year : — 


Hon.  John  Abercromby. 
Walter  Besant. 
Edward  Brabrook,  F.S.A. 
Dr.  Robert  Brown. 
Miss  C.  S.  Burne. 
Miss  M.  Roalfe  Cox. 
J.  G.  Fraser,  M.A. 
Dr.  Caster. 
Professor  A.  C.  Haddon. 


E.  Sidney  Hartland,  F.SJL 
A.  Granger  Hutt,  F.S  A. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  BA. 

W.  F.  KIRBY. 

Alfred  Nutt. 
T.  F.  Ordish,  F.S.A. 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  M-A. 
Major  R.  C.  Temple. 
Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.SJL 


The  Rev.  A.  Loewy  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  nem,  con. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*'HOW  THEY   MET  THEMSELVES." 


To  the  Editor  of  FOLK-LORE. 

SlR»— In  the  very  interesting  paper,  by  M,  Auguste 
Barth,  in  Folk-Lore,  No.  II,  entitled  "How  They  Met 
Themselves",  he  states  that  he  could  never  find  among^  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  anyone 
who  could  explain  the  subject  of  the  picture  by  the  poet- 
artist  representing^  a  couple  meeting  their  own  facsimiles, 

I  think  that  I  can  indicate  the  possible  source  of  the 
subject  in  question.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  saw,  in  the 
studio  of  a  picture-cleaner,  the  late  Mr.  Mcrritt,  a  very 
beautiful  work  by  Carpaccio,  representing  two  nuns  walk- 
ing in  a  garden.  As  Mr.  Merritt  proceeded  in  his  uncover- 
ing, he  was  astonished  to  find  that  there  were  really  four 
nuns,  two  of  whom  had  been  painted  over.  When  all  was 
perfectly  restored  (which  was  done  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  love)»  it  was  apparent  that  the  restored  nuns  were 
duplicates  of  the  other  pair,  but  evidently  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  as  the  treos,  or  other  portions  of  the  landscape, 
were  visible  through  their  dresses  as  through  a  mist.  When 
Mr.  Merritt  asked  me  what  I  thought  it  meant,  I  replied,  in 
the  words  cited  by  Mr.  Darmstctter  :■ — 

**  It  shall  be  told,  ere  Babylon  was  dust, 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  great  child, 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden." 

There  was  no  old  Italian  artist  more  congenial  to 
Rossetti  than  Carpaccio,  and  the  picture  to  which  I  refer, 
as  regards  rich  golden  orange  sunset  light,  pre-Raphaelitc 
details  of  peacocks  and  flowers,  and   a  peculiar  dreamy 
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expression  as  of  the  olden  time,  surpassed  anything  v 
I  ever  beheld  I  have  seen  many  Carpaccios  in  Venice 
and  Florence,  but  none  which  were  so  marcftenlmft,  as 
Germans  express  iL  Rossetti  could  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  of  it 

It  may  be  worth  observing  in  tliis  connection  that  the 
belief  in  an  alter  ego^  fetch,  wraith,  or  double,  is  one  of  the 
few  conceptions  which  may  be  set  down  as  sporadic,  or 
occurring  spontaneously  to  man  independently  of  tradi- 
tion. The  sight  of  one's  own  image  in  silent  water,  shining 
weapons,  or  mirrors,  suggests  that  of  a  spirit  taking  our 
own  likeness.  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  seeing  my 
reflection  in  a  well — this  was  at  Holliston,  Massachusetts 
— I  was  told  that  it  was  the  face  of  another  little  boy  who 
lived  down  in  the  water.  The  same  story  is  told  to 
children  in  South  Slavonian  lands,  among  tlie  Hungarian 
Saxons  and  gipsies,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  a  lady 
who  appears  to  them. 

As  the  reflection  in  a  mirror  is  evidently  due  to  natural 
causes,  it  is,  to  make  it  appear  supernatural,  moved  further 
on,  so  to  speak,  to  a  new  phenomenon.  The  late  Abraham 
Lincoln,  one  night  when  looking  at  himself  in  a  hand-gla 
opposite  a  mirror,  saw  his  own  face  double  in  the  forme 
Mrs.  Lincoln  explained  this  as  a  presage  of  approaching" 
death,  and  he  was  actually  murdered  very  soon  afterwards. 
When  I  read  this  I  at  once  went  to  a  looking-glass  with 
a  hand -mirror,  and  succeeded  in  producing  the  same 
appearance. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  most  of  the 
Tuscan  Florentine  beliefs  arc  old  Etruscan.  I  have  found 
nearly  all  of  the  charms  and  spells  of  Marcellus  Burdi- 
galcnsis  current  in  the  Toscana  Romagna.  And  as  the 
Etruscans  were  extremely  superstitious,  and,  moreover, 
made  great  use  of  mirrors,  it  is  possible  that  they  carried 
the  idea  of  tlic  Doppcltgangcr  to  a  great  extent 

Charles  G.  Leland* 
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'^  FASCINATION"   AND   HYPNOTISM. 

Ta  the  Editor  of  FOLK-LORE, 

SlR,^ — I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  students  of 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  etc.,  were  quite  alive  to  the  significance 
of  recent  investigations  in  hypnotism.  Mr.  Nutt's  letter 
{supra,  p.  274)  seems  to  show  that  they  are  not.  The 
suggestion  is  not  new  ;  it  is  recognised  by  scientific  in- 
vestigators of  hypnotism  that  their  studies  have  a  bearing 
on  these  matters,  and  "  fascination"  is  the  name  of  a  distinct 
series  of  hypnotic  phenomena.  There  is  a  delightful  field 
for  fruitful  investigation  here  for  anyone  combining  the 
requisite  qualifications,  or  for  two  persons  working  in  col- 
laboration. I  hope  that  in  your  influential  position  you 
will  stir  someone  up  to  the  task. 

Havelock  Ellis. 

[Mr.  Natt^s  letter  was  designed  to  call  attention  of  students  of  folk- 
lore to  the  connection,  not  that  of  experts  in  hypnotism,  though,  apart 
from  some  of  M.  Charcot's  experiments,  it  would  be  difficult  for  these 
latter  to  show  any  direct  treatment  of  the  subject — Ed,  /%-Z.] 


A   TALE    OF    CAMPBELL   AND    ITS    FOUNDA- 
TION  IN   USAGE. 

To  the  Editor  ^/Folk-lore. 

Sir, — Mr,  Gomme's  interesting  paper  on  a  talc  of  Camp- 
bell's, and  its  foundation  in  custom  {supra,  p.  197  seq.), 
appears  to  mc  to  have  one  main  weakness.  The  incident  of 
finding  the  mallet  in  the  box  which  the  ill-treated  father 
hides  away  from  his  children,  pretending  that  it  contained 
money,  is  not  vital  to  the  story.  If  the  box  had  contained 
leaves  or  bricks  or  sand^  the  nemesis  on  the  children  would 
be  the  same.  No  doubt  the  rhyme  on  the  mallet  is 
effective,  but  against  whom?     Not  against  the  childrei] 
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but  against  a  parent  who  could  be  fool  enough  to  trust 
them  with  all  his  wealth  before  his  death.  I  am  encouraged 
in  this  view  of  the  want  of  the  \-ital  connection  of  the 
mallet  by  obser\'ing  a  variant  of  the  story  found  as  far 
away  as  Kashmir  (Knowles,  Folk-Tales  of  Kashmir^ 
"How  the  wicked  Sons  were  duped"),  and  without 
the  mallet.  Here  we  have  the  ungrateful  children,  the 
friend's  advice,  and  the  hoarded  box  with  nothing  in  it, 
which  leads  to  better  treatment  by  the  children  ;  but  all 
that  is  found  in  the  box  after  the  old  man  s  death  is  dirt 
and  leaves. 

I  would  add  that  the  presence  of  the  same  rhyme  in  the 
Gaelic  tale,  the  twelfth  century  Latin  story,  and  the  Ger- 
man inscription,  seem  to  me  to  tell  for  the  origination  of 
the  stone  in  one  single  place  in  historic  times,  and  its 
diffusion  to  the  remaining  spots  where  it  is  found.  Till 
that  centre  of  dispersion  is  settled  the  story  cannot  be  used 
as  evidence  for  custom  in  any  place,  as  it  may  be  merely 
an  unmeaning  rhyme  borrowed  from  a  place  where  it  had 
meaning. 

Joseph  Jacobs. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Among  forthcoming  articles  will  be  one  by  Hon.  J, 
Abercromby,  on  the  Marriage  Customs  of  the  Moravians  ; 
to  be  follo%ved  by  others  on  the  Marriage  Customs  of  the 
Early  Russians  and  in  the  Caucasus,  by  Prof.  Kovvalwsky; 
and  the  same  among  the  Chinese,  by  Mr.  Lockhart. 

The  Book  of  English  Fairy  Tales,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs, 
which  is  now  almost  ready,  will  have  some  folk-lore  notes 
of  interest,  giving  parallels  to  the  tales,  and  discussing 
special  points  in  them. 

Mr.  W.  a.  CloustoN  is  preparing  a  third  and  supple- 
mentary volume  of  his  "  Popular  Tales  and  Fictions", 

Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  has  in  the  press  a  work  on  Gipsy 
Charms  and  Incantations. 

At  last  Germany  is  to  have  a  Folk-Lore  Society>  not- 

withstanding  Professor  Weinhold's  scathing  remarks  on 
the  subject  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkcrpsychologie,  Dr. 
Veckenstedt  is  interesting  himself  in  the  Society,  which 
will  publish  a  Zdtschrift  fur  Volkskunde,  quarterly.  We 
give  the  new  venture  a  friendly  "  Hoch  1" 

Mr.  William  George  Black's  volume  on  "Folk- 
medtcine :  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Culture^  published 
by  the  Folk-Lore  Society  in  1883,  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish  by  Sn.  Dn.  Antonio  Machado  y  Alvarez. 
(Madrid,  El  Prognsso  Editorial,  1889,  8vo.,  pp.  xiij,  361). 
Both  Mr,  Black  and  the  Folk-Lore  Society  may  feel  much 
complimented  by  Spanish  appreciation  of  their  work. 


.V',V'  Try  -Vrs'jL 


?>rrA^-r.T:::T  ::t  ±i*  .:c:|ts?.?  £rr  progressing  very 
&s*irfir.'.r:-y.  A  r"-.=:rL.-::«:  firjf  h=5  been  liberally  sab- 
scrfDec  ^-jf  Exerrive  ir-i  Utfr=j-.-  Crcnrnhlees  hav^  been 


The  /i2r£r:*: '7  :f  F:Ck'l^:Ti  'zzs  ro^  been  neariy  all 
Tossed  f.r  prifr.  sr.d  "-Z1  rrtTiLir.'.y  be  in  the  hands  of 
m-i-rt  if  lur  rea.f  ^5  bef:r*  th?  e-f  :f  the  j-ear. 

The  vis::  cf -J:-  Q-je^_  -f  R:.:=:=ri=  -^  Canaen  Sylva") 
to  th:*  cour.tr.-  h.=  5  restiltr-i  :r.  a  srer.e  cf  great  interest  to 
folk-'.orlsts.  On  Sep:ec:':»r  icth.  the  Chieen,  dressed  in 
Roun:an:ar-  peasant  c'-sr-nie.  exchar.-:ed  fclk-ta les,  legends^ 
and  balla^ci  'A-fth  a  select  nuniber  cf  Welsh  baidsL 

M.  G.VSTON  Pa?.IS.  In  his  re-r:e-.v  in  the  Journal  des 
Savants  of  Count  X  lira's  b>:k  on  Pfedmontese  Folk-Songs 
^'rcvic-A'cd  by  M:=5  Busk  suprci^  'O'^,  -^1-7..  comes  to  the 
important  conclusion  that  the  majontj-  of  the  l\-rica-epic 
ballads  common  to  the  Romance-speaking  countries  are 
deri'.cd  from  N.W.  France  in  the  nfieenth  or,  at  earliest, 
fourteenth  ccntur>'. 

We  must  all  !cam  Finnish.  The  University  of  Helsing- 
fors,  besides  possessing  the  only  Professor  of  Folk-lore  in 
the  world,  has  MS.  collections  c.f  over  100,000  items  of 
Finnish  folk-lore,  including  12,000  folk  tales. 

Communications  for  the  next  (December)  number  of 
FOLK-LOKE  should  reach  the  Office,  270,  Strand,  W.C. 
before  November  i. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A  Jataka  in  Pausamas.— Yet  one  more  Jataka  story  in  Greek, 
beyond  those  mentioned  by  Mn  Jacobs  in  his  .Esop.  The  story  of 
Ocnus  and  the  She-Ass  {Pausamas^  x,  29)  is  found  in  Jataka,  No. 
77,  *'The  Wonderful  Dreams."  I  transcribe  from  my  translation 
in  MS. 

[The  7th  Dream.]  '*  A  man  was  twisting  a  rope,  and  as  he  twisted 
it  he  dropped  it  at  his  feet.  A  hungry  she-jackal  lay  under  the  chair 
on  which  he  sal,  and  she  devoured  it  without  his  seeing  what  happened. 
That  is  what  I  saw,  and  that  is  my  seventh  dream.  What  will  come 
of  it? 

"  This  dream,  too^  will  come  to  pass  in  the  future.  In  days  to  come 
women  shall  be  fond  of  men,  fond  of  strong  drink,  fond  of  finer)',  foi^d 
of  the  streets,  fond  of  enjoyment.  Their  husbands  will  till  the  field  or 
tend  the  cattle,  and  gather  wealth  with  toilinjj  and  moiling  ;  the  women 
will  drink  with  their  lovers,  load  themselves  with  garlandst  scents,  and 
perfumes ;  they  will  leave  the  urgent  duties  of  the  house,  they  will 
peep  out  of  holes  up  in  the  outside  wall  to  look  for  their  lovers,  they 
will  manage  to  get  broth  and  food  of  all  kinds,  even  if  they  have  to 
grind  the  seed  which  should  be  sown  on  the  morrow.  Thus  ihey 
devour  all  their  husbands  have  earned,  just  like  the  jackal  that  lay 
down  below  the  chair  and  devoured  the  rope  as  it  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  man  that  was  twisting  it*' 

Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  Delphi,  gives  the  following  tale: — 
**  After  these  there  is  a  picture  of  a  man  seated,  whom  an  inscription 
declares  to  be  Ocnus.  He  is  represented  as  twisting  a  rope,  and  a 
she-ass  which  stands  by  him  cats  the  rope  as  it  is  twisted.  It  is  said 
that  this  Ocnus  was  an  industrious  man  who  had  an  extravagant  wife  ; 
all  that  he  saved  by  his  work  she  would  squander  without  delay. 
This  is  what  they  would  have  Polygnotus  to  mean  by  his  allegorical 
picture  of  Ocnus.  I  know  that  the  lonians  have  a  proverb  which 
they  use  when  they  sec  a  man  toiling  to  no  purpose—*  This  fellow  is 
making  Ocnus's  rope.*  "  W.  H-  D.  Rouse. 

Christ's  Coi/L'gt\  Cambridge,  June  6,  1 890. 
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MARRIAGE    CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
MORDVINS} 


CELIBACY  is  almost  unknown  among  the  Mordvins; 
when  it  occurs  it  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a 
vow,  and  in  places  where  Russian  influence  is  strong. 
Sometimes  a  girl  is  not  married  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
to  a  deity — if  hail,  for  instance,  has  ruined  the  crops»  or 
some  misfortune  has  befallen  the  family.  Such  a  girl  is 
termed  the  **wife  of  the  hail-king*\ 

Mr.  Mainoff  was  of  opinion  that  formerly  kinship,  with 
one  exception,  was  no  bar  to  marriage.  He  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  more  the  people  have 
come  under  Russian  and  Christian  influence,  the  more  they 
avoid  marriages  between  relations.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  he  was  unable  to  discover  why  unions  between 
closely  related  couples  are  illicit.  He  was  simply  assured 
that  the  prohibition  was  taken  from  the  Russians ;  and  in 
the  government  of  Penza  he  found  a  general  impression 
that  the  children  born  of  a  marriage  between  near  relations 
were  sickly.  He  believed  himself  that  the  only  old 
national  taboo  was  on  a  union  between  brother  and  sister, 
such  as  is  recorded  in  the  following  Erza  folk-tale  narrated 
to  him  in  the  village  of  Arzamas  : — 

"Once  upon   a  time  there  was  a  brother  and   sister. 

»  I  have  taken  the  facts  relating  to  the  Mordving  from  the  late 
W.  yi7i\vio^\  Mordvankansan  hddiapoja^  p^.  114,  Helsingfors,  i88j. 
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Their  father  took  the  brother  to  a  certain  town,  where 
they  lived  for  ten  years.  The  sister  came  to  the  town  and 
worked  in  the  same  house  as  the  brother.  They  feU  in 
love,  slept  together  at  night,  and  the  sister  gave  birth  to  a 
dog.  They  had  slept  together  like  dogs,  and  therefore  a 
dog  was  born.'* 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  Kalmuk  proverb  quoted 
by  McLennan,*  "  The  great  folk  and  dogs  know  no  rela- 
tionship." The  fact  of  being  a  fellow*villager,  or  bearing 
the  same  family  name,  is  no  impediment  to  marriage,  as 
there  is  no  necessary  relationship.  Names,  in  fact,  are 
generally  the  result  of  accident,  for  immediately  after  birth 
the  child  is  taken  out  of  doors  by  the  midwife,  who  looks 
round,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  the  first  object  that  catches 
her  eye.  Hence  such  names  as  Patkau  (Horseshoe),  Pinai 
(DogX  Shi  (Sun),  Vatse  (Excrement).*  An  adopted  child 
can  also  marry  a  member  of  the  family  of  its  adoption, 
as  there  is  no  necessary  kinship. 

There  is  no  fixed  age  for  entering  the  married  state 
Among  the  Erza  it  is  sufficient  if  the  bridegroom  be 
nineteen  years  of  age,  but  the  bride  must  not  be  under 
seventeen.  Among  the  Moksha,  on  the  contrary,  the  bride 
must  be  older  than  the  bridegroom,  A  lad  may  many  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  but  his  wife  must  be 
twenty  or  twenty -one.  The  betrothal  of  children  under 
age  is  scarcely  known,  though  Pallas  ( Voyages  en  Russii^  i, 
p.  107),  in  the  year  1768,  mentions  that  they  were  betrothed 
at  a  very  tender  age,  as  if  it  were  then  usual  The 
Moksha  under  no  circumstances  will  allow  a  younger  sister 
to  be  married  before  an  elder  one ;  but  parents  do  not 
object  to  a  younger  daughter  falling  in  love  with  a  lad  and 
getting  children  before  they  can  marry  in  consequence  of 
this  social  rule. 


*  Primitive  Mam'agi^  p.  78  (1876). 

*  The  Ostiaks  also  give  names  from  accidental  circumstances* 
O.  Finsch,  Reise  n.  West  Siberim^  p.  54°  ;  the  Samayedes,  Lc  Brun's 
Travels^  Eng.  edit,  p.  14  ;  the  Kalmuks,  PaUas*s  V&yages  /» 
Rmiii^^.  571. 
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Among  the  Erza  marriages  are  generally  arranged  by 
the  parents,  sometimes  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
children,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Moksha ;  with  them  some  mutual 
inclination  is  necessary,  and  the  young  couple  agree  to 
marry  before  informing  their  parents. 

Neither  the  Erza  nor  the  Moksha  lay  much  stress  on  the 
virginity  of  the  bride,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  sinequd  non. 
No  disgrace  attaches  to  a  girl  for  giving  birth  to  a  child  ; 
it  only  proves  she  has  the  great  merit  of  being  able  to 
bear  children,  Her  child  belongs  to  her  fathen  The 
Moksha  have  a  saying  which  alludes  to  this  :  "  A  cow  is  at 
the  pasture  ;  the  proprietor  gets  the  calf*  The  Erza  have 
borrowed  from  the  Russians  an  adage  of  similar  import : 
'*The  but!  may  be  anybody's,  but  the  calf  is  ours." 
Another  proverb,  common  to  both  branches  of  the  Mordvins, 
refers  to  the  same  thing :  '*  A  girl  makes  a  child  for  her 
father,  a  wife  for  her  husband,  but  a  man  for  a  stranger/* 
In  some  places^  the  wedding-guests  break  the  dishes  and 
smash  ever>^thing  before  them  if  the  bridegroom  has 
remarked  that  the  bride  is  a  virgin,  and  this  procedure  is 
regarded  by  her  parents  as  a  special  mark  of  honour. 
Mainoff  opined  that  this  practice  w^as  due  to  Russian 
influence*  but  exactly  the  same  custom  is  reported  of  the 
Ostiaks  (Ahlqvistj  UfUer  Wagukn  u.  Ostjaken,  p.  161), 
among  whom  the  virginity  of  the  bride  seems  to  be  rarely 
preserved. 

In  the  last  centur>'  polygamy,  though  sanctioned,  was  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  now,  of  course,  is  prohibited, 

§K  Marriage  with  capture,^ /mv,  is  still  in  force.  A  young 
man  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  who  reciprocates  his  feelings, 
and  they  agree  to  marry.  Sometimes^  though  rarely,  she 
refuses  to  make  a  runaway  marriage,  Uses ;  but  if  she  is 
willing,  the  lad  communicates  their  intention  to  his  father, 

'  Sarlei  (Niihegorod)  ;  Semeikino  (Simbirsk). 

*  At  the  end  of  this  paper  I  have  explained  the  difference  between 

marriage  with  capture  and  marriage  by  capture. 
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otherwise  as  he  would  have  no  home  to  go  to,  and  bargains 
with  an  easy-going  priest  to  marry  them.  The  reckless 
bridegroom,  "who  has  plunged  into  the  stream  without 
knowing  the  ford,"  in  other  words,  who  has  brought  his 
bride  to  church  without  stipulating  beforehand  concerning 
the  priest's  fee,  has  to  pay  heavily  for  his  want  of  foresight 
The  young  man  has  also  called  upon  his  male  friends  to 
assist  him  in  his  enterprise.  On  a  given  night,  about 
II  P.M.,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  these,  in  three  or  four 
troikas,  assemble  in  the  courtyard  of  his  father's  house, 
and,  on  hearing  the  first  cockcrow,  they  whip  the  horses 
and  dash  off  at  full  speed.  On  reaching  the  bride's  village 
the  young  man  goes  alone  to  fetch  his  sweetheart,  seizes 
her  by  the  waist,  and  carries  her  back  to  where  he  had  left 
his  friends.  She  scratches  and  pinches  him  the  whole 
time,  but  the  more  she  resists  the  better  pleased  is  her 
abductor.  With  the  help  of  his  friends  he  throws  a  cloth 
over  her  head,  packs  her  into  a  carriage,  and  then  they  all 
drive  off  in  hot  haste. 

Meanwhile  the  bride's  people  have  perhaps  remarked 
that  something  is  amiss,  and  that  she  has  been  abducted. 
The  alarm  is  given,  the  men  of  the  village  are  summoned, 
and  a  pursuit  begins.  The  pursuers  have  eventually  either 
to  return  empty-handed,  or  they  overtake  the  abductors. 
In  the  latter  case  a  tussle  ensues,  resulting  in  broken  teeth, 
bruised  heads,  and  sometimes  broken  legs.  If  the  young 
man's  party  is  successful  it  carries  off  the  girl  to  church, 
where  the  priest  performs  the  marriage  ceremony  according 
to  the  Russian  rite. 

Marriages  of  this  kind  end  in  a  huge  carouse  given  at 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  parents  and  relations  of 
the  bride.  Her  father  pretends  at  first  not  to  wish  to 
enter  the  gate,  makes  an  uproar,  and  demands  his  daughter 
back  ;  but  after  a  glass  or  two  of  spirits  he  relents,  and  is 
led  by  the  arm  into  the  common  room.  Custom  requires 
that  the  bride's  mother  should  resist  all  efforts  to  appease 
her,  and  she  has  to  be  carried  in  by  force.     An  outraged 
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parent  never  dreams  of  making  a  formal  complaint  about 
the  abduction  of  his  daughter,  as  it  would  only  be  heard 
before  the  old  men  of  the  village,  who  look  upon  these 
marriages  as  quite  natural  However,  among  the  Erza 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  it  is  only 
among  the  Moksha  that  marriage  with  abduction  is  a 
prevalent  custom. 

In  the  last  three  paragraphs  Mainoff,  who  believed  that 
marriage  by  capture  or  elopement,  Hses^  was  the  old  and 
sole  mode  of  taking  a  wife  formerly  among  the  Mordvins, 
has,  1  think,  put  the  matter  too  strongly  ;  for  elsewhere  he 
incidentally  mentions  that,  though  the  taking  of  a  wife 
should  have  originated  by  lises^  the  wedding  is  held  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  happened  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  with  the  sole  dilTcrcnce  that  the  bride's  parents 
and  relations  must  be  appeased  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
spirits  and  pure}  and  Lepekhin*  states  that  if  the  lad  is 
overtaken  he  must  pay  for  it  with  a  fearful  thrashing,  or 
even  with  his  life  ;  but  if  he  escaped  he  kept  the  bride, 
but  had  to  pay  the  kalym,  though  he  was  allowed  to  do 
this  by  instahiicnts.  Capture  or  elopement  is  therefore 
only  an  incident  in  a  marriage  by  purchase.  However, 
Mainoff  was  told  that  fifty  years  ago  marriages  by  simple 
capture,  lists^  took  place,  with  which  the  matter  ended,  for 
there  was  no  carouse. 

§  2,  Wooing,  as  a  formal  act,  is  always  done  by  proxy.* 
In  the  Penza  government,  if  a  young  man  has  no  special 
object  of  his  affections,  he  sends  spokesmen  "to  take  a 
look"  at  some  girl.  He  may  even  be  present,  but  must  not 
disclose  the  object  of  his  visit     If  the  girl  is  attractive 


^  A  kind  of  beer  mixed  with  honey. 

-  Tagebuch  d.  Reise  durch  verse  hied.  Provins,  d.  Russ,  Rekhes  in 
1768-9,  p.  106. 

*  Baron  V.  Herberstein  in  1549  (transl.  by  R.  H.  Major,  i,  91) 
mentions  that  in  Russia  it  was  held  to  be  dishonourable  and  a  disgrace 
for  a  young  man  to  address  a  girl  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  her 
hand  in  marriage* 


f  ::%:_i  thrk* 


irt"-   inf-.'   sre 


<-.-;  :  ',:^'r.'L. .'  -  <,t:  r^v  i-^^-n  A  ■•  ix  j  =  ri!e  is  placed 
^^  *r.':  •ii'>.':.  <!'. :  ^'^/''^'  •'  — i--  --  — -  ''-.zv-.t.^  :enri>  : — 
'■  ^j  rr.'/r.':.'  /  i*^/  '.7r.  r  7-  *•  ■  O  .0<.:  :.~* ''  .::  :."  ihit  jiveth 
'.u^K.  ^>^   ':';':';>*•/:':    ^r.^ivr-.^r-.    b!ef^    :ur   :r.:cr.:i:r.  :  give  a 

'Ih':  ^-ir'.  -.  f'';*r.':r  tr/.-r.  cj:^  c:"  a  c:rr.er  of  a  Ic«af  with 
thr':':  si'-i'h':-:  of  a  k:.:fe.  •-.!t'.  it.  and  p'.aces  it  under  the 
thrcshoi'l  wh';re  the  I'cnatc-:  are  believed  to  frequent.  This 
is  called  the  '"j^od's  portion".  For  a  lon^-  time  they  haggle 
about  the  price  ^  pitm,  to  be  pai(i  for  the  bride  and  about 

'  r;riflfl(-»->  of  ihi:  homestead. 
-  (j(iddt-i  of  the  dwellin;:-hoiise. 
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the  articles  to  be  "put  on  the  table",  such  as  the  bride's 
presents,  the  quantity  of  spirits,  pure^  and  provisions  re- 
quired for  the  carouse.  The  day  of  the  wedding  carouse 
{proksimme)  is  also  fixed.  When  everything  is  agreed  to 
the  girl  is  summoned,  and  she  is  asked  if  she  wishes  to  be 
married.     Silence  is  taken  to  give  consent 

§  2a,  Melnikoff,  writing  of  the  Moksha  of  Simbirsk  in 
the  year  185 1,  mentions  a  curious  custom  of  wooing.    The 
young   man's   parents   first   make   offerings    at  home    to 
Yurt  asyr  ava  and  Ktid  azyr  ava.     These  gifts  consist  of 
dough  figures  of  domestic  animals,  which  are  placed  under 
the  threshold  of  the  house  and  of  the  outside  gate,  while 
prayer  is  made  to  the  goddesses  and  to  deceased  ancestors. 
The  father  then  cuts  off  the  comer  of  a  loaf  placed  on 
the  table,  and   at  the  time  of  the  offerings  scoops  out  the 
inside  and  fills  it  with  honey.     At  midnight  he  drives  in 
profound  secrecy  to  the  house  of  the  bride-elect,  places  the 
honeyed  bread  on  the  gate*post  strikes  the  window  with 
his  whip,  and  shouts:  **  Seta  !  I,  Veshnak  Mazakoff,  make  a 
match   between  thy  daughter  Kadai  and   my  son    Uru, 
Take  the  honeyed  bread   from  thy  gate-post  and  pray> 
After  this  speech  Veshnak  gallops  home  as  hard  as  he  can, 
while  Seta  dresses  in  haste  and  sallies   forth    in  pursuit 
with  his  children  and  relations.      Should  the   former  be 
overtaken  he  is  flogged  within  an  inch  of  his  life  ;  if  he 
escapes,  the  pursuers  drive  on  to  his  house  and  demand  if 
he  is  at  home.     He  is  now  bound  to  show  himself  at  the 
window  in  proof  that  he  has  not  hidden  somewhere  on  the 
road.     Seta  cannot  now  oppose  the  match  or  refuse  his 
daughter,  so   he  returns   home,  prays  to    Yurt  asyr  ava, 
Kud  asyr  ava,  and  to  his  ancestors,  and   offers    up   the 
"  god*s  portion'*. 

§  2b.  A  very  similar  custom  was  formerly  in  vogue  in 
the  Moksha  village  of  Napolni  (Simbirsk).  The  young 
man's  father,  taking  a  staff  and  half  a   round  loaf,  pro- 

*  Though  Mainoff  did  not  t>ehcvc  the  words  of  ihe  original  have 
been  quite  correctly  translated,  he  has  not  amended  the  translation. 


Cmifm^i  oftlu  M&rehims. 


ftf^kone;  struck  llie  dear  vrith  his  staff, 
mas  Ofinicd  tltrew  in  the  half  loaf  and  took 
He  W9&  JMim  ili  itii  ly  pufsued,  and  if  over- 
jcauftlj  ciledled ;  but  be  was  not  only  safe 
to  pass  beyond  the  village  boundary  in 
tOBi^  bat  Ms  {MEOKis  bad  to  raake  terms  with  him  and 
^gice  Id  tbe  mafedL 

§  ac  Another  t>*pe  of  w^oomg  b  found  in  the  district  of 
Bagiihmnsk.  The  pwco^  and  some  relations  of  the 
young  man  proceed  to  the  boose  of  tiie  bride-elect,  and«< 
entermg  it,  ask  oati^;ht  wfaetfaer  her  parents  will 
their  daughter  in  mani^CL  At  the  same  time  they 
firmand  a  direct  answer,  and  will  not  sit  down  till  it 
given.  Meanwhile  the  women  of  the  par^  just  arrived  la 
on  the  table  a  loaf,  salt,  and  spirits.  Before  the  girl's  father 
haj  expressed  his  assent  to  the  match  no  one  touches 
things.  Should  he  decline  tbeofler,  the  bread  and  spirit 
are  left  on  the  table  for  three  days»  evidently  to  allow  time 
for  reconsideration  ;  but  if  he  shows  his  approval  by  sitting 
down  to  table,  all  present  foUow  suit,  and  he  immediately 
sends  to  invite  his  relations  and  neighbours  to  the  enter- 
tainment The  respective  parents  now  come  to  terms 
about  the  pitne  or  kalym.  When  this  important  matter  is 
settled  the  girl's  father  takes  the  young  man's  parents  by 
the  hand,  leads  them  to  the  bride-elect,  who  is  hiding  in 
some  corner,  but  will  not  let  them  see  her  till  they  have 
paid  a  special  fee.  She  is  then  asked  if  she  mil  marry  the 
young  man  in  question,  and  generally  gives  her  consent,  as 
she  has  possibly  agreed  with  him  to  do  so  long  ago.  She 
then  gives  the  suitors  presents  made  by  herself,  and  her 
future  father-in-law  gives  her  money  in  return* 

§  5.  The  negotiations  which  take  place  between  the  hea 
of  families  about  to  be  connected  by  marriage  are  oftc 
very  kngthy  ;  nor  are  they  broken  off,  though  meanwhile 
lyft  elopement,  lises^  should  have  taken  place.  The  Erza 
Juggles  most  about  what  should  be  "put  on  the  table". 
This  is  generally  a  crown,  a  breast-buckle,  and  other  oma- 
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ments.  With  the  Moksha  everything,  down  to  the  most 
trifling  matter,  must  be  agreed  upon  beforehand,  including 
the  quantity  of  spirits  to  be  brought  by  the  young  man's 
parents.  Whatever  arrangements  are  finally  decided  upon, 
they  always  remain  verbal,  and  are  never  in  the  form  of  a 
written  contract,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Russians.  The 
bride's  price  is  from  25  to  100  roubles  in  cash,  and  also 
the  expenses  of  the  feasts  and  carouse,  amounting  to  50 
or  60  roubles^  With  the  Erza,  this  money  goes  into  her 
father*s  pocket,  who  usually  regards  it  as  a  compensation 
for  the  ornaments  and  gifts  given  to  his  daughter.  The 
Moksha  pay  the  pitne  directly  to  the  bride^  who  buys  for 
herself  a  bed,  furs,  and  wearing  apparel  The  Mordvins 
have  no  marriage  portion  or  dowr)',^  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  though  they  have  something  that  partly  answers  to 
It.  The  articles  that  compose  it  are  entirely  w*orked  by 
the  bride  and  her  friends,  and  so  are  entirely  her  own 
property,  though  sometimes  her  father  will  give  her  a  calf 
or  two  or  three  sheep  ;  but  such  a  gift  is  not  compulsory, 
and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  wedding-present 

Of  course,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  match  is  broken 
off;  then  a  question  of  compensation  may  arise.  Among 
the  Moksha  this  is  a  matter  of  mutual  private  arrangement 
if  possible ;  otherwise  it  must  be  brought  into  court  It 
once  happened  at  Kemeshker  (SaratofQ  that  a  match  had 
been  arranged,  and  the  usual  preparations  were  on  foot, 
when  suddenly  the  bridegroom  had  to  be  removed  to  a 
madhouse.  The  girl's  father  demanded  compensation  for 
the  expense  he  had  already  been  put  to,  but  tlie  court 
decided  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Verbis  (Penza), 
in  the  year  1877,  a  young  man  heard  that  his  intended  was 
keeping  company  with  the  bone-setter  of  another  village, 

*  Georgi,  Descrip.  de  touies  ies  nations  de  V empire  de  Russie^xn  1766), 
i,  p«  8S,  states  that  the  Voguls  have  no  marriage  portion,  und  both  he 
and  Isbrants,  in  i6gi,  quoted  fey  Le  Brun,  (?/.  a/.»  p.  144,  mention 
that  the  Voguls  obtain  their  wives  by  purchase,  and  that  the  marria 
are  conducted  for  the  most  part  without  ceremonies* 


4^6         Marriage  Cusfams  a/  the  Mordvifts. 


and  on  that  account  rencMinoed  his  engagetnent  The 
matter  came  before  the  court,  which  sentenced  him  not 
only  to  pay  costs^  but  also  an  additional  ten  roubles  to  the 
girl  for  spreading  a  scandalous  report  about  her,  and 
further^  to  receive  ti^enty  strokes  with  a  rod,  '*  that  he 
might  learn  henceforth  not  to  calumniate  a  girL'* 

§  4.  The  wedding  carouse, /r»*xriifjw#, or  "hand-striking", 
forms  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  whole  scries 
of  marriage  customs,  as  the  match  is  now  finally  ratified, 
and  Makarius  states  expressly  that,  after  it»  the  young  man 
passes  every  night  beside  his  bride.  The  period  at  which  it 
takes  place  \^es.  According  to  Makarius,  the  Eria  of 
Nizhcgorod  held  it  three  days  before  the  wedding,  which 
did  not  take  place  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  wooing, 
all  which  time  w  as  spent  by  the  bride  \x\  preparing  a  trous- 
seau for  herself;  but  generally  it  seems  to  take  place 
either  simultaneously  with  the  negotiations  about  the 
kalym,  as  recorded  in  §  2r,  or  when  these  are  definitely 
settled. 

On  the  day  of  the  carouse  there  is  first  a  gathering  of 
the  bridegroom's  relations  and  friends  at  his  father  s  house. 
When  the  guests  have  arrived,  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
are  begun  with  a  prayer  to  Ckim  Paz,  the  sun-god : 
"  O  father  Chim  Paz,  bless  a  good  business,  grant  good 
luck,  grant  many  children.** 

The  "  god's  portion"  is  then  offered,  and  a  little  brandy 
is  spilt  under  the  threshold.  After  this,  the  whole  party, 
with  a  supply  of  pies  and  spirits,  starts  for  the  home  of  the 
bride-elect  with  much  jubilation  and  singing.  If  her  parents^ 
who  have  received  information  beforehand  of  the  coming 
of  the  match-makers,  are  inclined  to  the  project,  they 
either  drive  out  by  the  horse- gate  to  meet  them,  or  they 
meet  them  at  the  gate  with  bows,  while  carrying  in  their 
hands  bread  and  a  salt-cellar  All  then  enter  the  common 
room.  The  young  man's  father  is  again  placed  in  the  seat 
of  honour,  and,  when  everything  is  accurately  agreed  to, 
they   begin  to   strike  hands.      This   ceremony    consisted 
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formerly  in  the  future  fathers-in-law  seizing  the  tie-bcam 
with  the  left  hand,  and  taking  each  other's  right  hand,  with 
the  formula,  ked  koshkck,  "  dry  thy  hand".  There  is,  how- 
ever, only  one  Moksha  village  where  all  this  is  done.^ 
Elsewhere  they  merely  strike  hands,  without  seizing  the 
tie-beam. 

The  bride's  mother  now  sets  on  the  table  the  loaf  and 
salt'Cellar,  with  which  the  guests  had  been  met  Her  father 
opens  the  salt-cellar  with  a  knife,  and,  holding  the  latter 
above  his  head,  utters  the  above-mentioned  prayer,  adding 
to  it  the  name  of  ShkaL  All  present  bow  in  silence,  and 
raise  their  hands  above  their  heads.  He  then  holds  up  the 
loaf,  and  hands  the  knife  to  the  bridegroom's  father,  who, 
with  three  slashes,  cuts  off  the  **  god*s  portion",  and  gives 
it,  on  the  point  of  the  knife,  to  the  bridegroom,  who  first 
takes  it  into  his  hands,  and  then  passes  it  to  the  bride's 
father,  who  salts  it,  carries  it  on  the  point  of  the  knife — 
under  no  circumstances  in  his  hands — and  places  it  under 
the  threshold.  The  rest  of  the  loaf  is  divided  among  those 
present,  and  the  bridegroom  must  taste  it  first  After  this, 
the  provisions  and  spirits  brought  by  the  bridegroom's 
party  are  laid  on  the  table,  all  present  sit  down,  and  the 
feasting  and  drinking  begin.  The  bride  is  not  present  ; 
she  is  either  sitting  with  her  friends  in  another  room,  or  is 
at  some  relation's  house.  In  course  of  time  the  bride- 
groom's relations  come  to  her  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
for  many  of  them  have  not  seen  her  before.  She  gives 
them  presents,  made  by  herself,  to  show  that  she  is  diligent 
and  a  good  worker,  and  sends  an  embroidered  handker- 
chief or  a  new  shirt  to  the  bridegroom,  who  must  wear  it, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  wedding  day*  For  these  gifts  her 
future  parents-in-law  kiss  her,  and  the  young  man's  mother 
praises  the  bride  for  her  intelligence  and  industry.  If  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  from  the  same  village,  the  rela- 

Mainoff  seems  to  have  been  uader  the  impression  that  this  is  a 
genuine  Mordvin  custom,  but  1  believe  it  must  have  been  taken  from 
the  Russians.    Sec  Ralston,  Songs  of  (he  RussUm  PeopU^  p.  265. 
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tives  of  the  latter  must  innte  the  bride  s  reiatiorts  lo  mar 
bouses  and  entertain  them.  The  company  then  sepafates» 
and  awaits  the  day  of  the  wedding. 

\  4a.  The  following  acxount  of  the  caioase  differs  so 
considerably  from  the  above,  that  it  must  be  given  sepa^ 
rately.  It  is  related  by  Melnikoff^  or  the  Erza  of 
Teryshe\^k  (SimWrsk),  who  are  greatly  Russianised,  and 
have  borrowed  many  customs  from  their  Slav  neighbours 
On  the  day  of  the  carouse  the  bridegroom  proceeds,  with 
his  father^  to  the  house  of  the  bride-elect,  taking  all  the 
articles  agreed  upon,  including  spirits  and  a  barret  of 
beer.  They  enter  the  house  without  a  word  or  the  leasl 
salutation,  lay  bread  and  salt  on  the  table,  and  place  monqf 
on  the  loat*  If  the  bride  belongs  to  another  village,  the 
bridegroom  does  not  accompany  his  father,  nor  under  any 
circumstances  does  he  see  the  bride  before  die  wedding. 
At  the  carouse  the  bridegroom,  if  present,  sits  in  a  comer, 
and  does  not  utter  a  word  the  whole  time  His  father, 
after  a  prayer  to  God,  proffers  spirits  and  beer  to  all  the 
bride's  relatives  who  are  present  Then  begins  "  placing 
on  the  table".  The  purchase,  properly  speaking,  b  now 
made.  The  bride's  father  demands  a  full  price,  then  reduces 
it,  and  finally  they  come  to  terms.  They  pay  tw  cnty  or 
thirty  roubles  of  this  "table  money"  to  the  bride,  and  nc\er 
more.  After  this  comes  the  "crown  money",  which 
amounts  to  sixty  roubles  additional  Then  they  agree  about 
the  fur  coats  and  other  articles  of  dress  to  be  given  to 
the  bride.  Finally  the  bride*s  father  demands  '*  pies**, 
together  with  a  vedro  (3.25  gallons)  of  spirits,  a  small  barrel 
of  beer,  a  shoulder  of  cooked  meat,  and  a  cake  for  the 
girls,  into  which  a  pear  has  been  baked.  The  bride  is  not 
present  on  these  occasions. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  "  feast  of  holy  pies"  the  bride- 
groom's relations  assemble  at  his  house,  and,  after 
refreshments,  drive  in  a  long  procession  to  the  home  of  the 

*  Tbis  reads  like  a  wooing  custom,  though  the  words  ^''agreed 
upott'^  show  the  two  parties  must  have  met  before. 
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bride-  The  bridegroom »  however,  does  not  accompany 
them.  The  party  docs  not  go  empty-handed,  but  takes 
with  it  spirits,  beer,  and  the  sacred  pies,  which  are  an  ell- 
and-a-half  long  and  half-an-ell  broad,  but  contain  nothing 
inside.  On  reaching  the  house,  the  bride's  relations  go 
outside  to  meet  them.  The  pies  are  broken  up,  and  the 
pieces  are  placed  in  a  meal-trough,  which  is  brought  into 
the  common  room  and  laid  on  the  table.  When  once 
the  pies  have  been  accepted,  a  girl  can  no  longer  choose 
another  man,  and  her  parents  no  longer  consider  her  their 
own,  but  call  her  iha,  i>.,  belonging  to  the  bridegroom*s 
family.  As  soon  as  the  pies  have  been  brought  in,  candles 
are  lit  before  the  holy  pictures,  and  all  begin  to  pray.  After 
that,  they  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  but  do  not  dance. 
Meanwhile,  the  bridegroom's  relations  enter  the  courtyard, 
and  take  the  girls*  cake  from  the  carriage.  The  bride- 
groom's brother,  or  nearest  relation,  raises  it  up,  the 
girls  surround  him,  and,  with  much  laughter  and  shouting, 
try  to  get  possession  of  it  When  the  party  is  about  to 
start  home,  the  girls  sing  to  the  bridegroom's  father  or  the 
spokesman  : 

"  Here  are  greedy  fathers-in-law  ;  the  horses,  which  are  waiting^ 
saddled  and  bridled,  have  torn  up  the  grass  with  their  hoofs.  On 
the  backs  of  the  steeds  are  sitting  men  in  red  coals  and  in 
morocco  leather  boots  of  goatskin." 

Then  the  girls  begin  teasing  the  bridegroom's  father  by 
saying : 

"  Father- in-t aw,  father-in-law,  thou  hast  boasted,  hast  greatly 
boasted  that  thou  art  rich  :  according  to  thee  thou  hast  a  couple 
of  houses,  but  thou  hast  only  one,  and  attached  to  it  is  but  one 
barn,  in  the  barn  there  one  bin,  in  the  bin  one  basket ;  hiU  kali} 
in  the  pot  there's  no  meal  at  all ;  the  meal  isn't  ground,  the 
water  is  full  of  salt,  the  dough-trough  is  on  the  lime-tree,  the 
twirling-stick  is  still  on  the  fir-tree ;  the  pigeons  turn  away,  fly  to 


^  This  indicates  the  sound  produced  by  tapping  the  fingers  against 
an  empty  dish. 
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■*  l-j-Z-v  ^"ii  ■  -J:e  'ir:.ii-rr:«:c:  i  iirher  r^es  ilrce  r:  ire  bride's 
hc!i.ift  x.-±  Lil:  i  --:"..r    5?  ^iriif    li  scLrlif  ird  a  bond 

i?.'/'  bv  :h"^  Yjtza  'f  r*r3.-=hrrrk  S.n 'zir?*v  .  «0r:  i«  cvenii^ 
'oir^r*  :t  tr.^  br:d*?  r^liiirc?  iiserzr'.e  it  her  hccse  Some 
hea:  t?.^  ':><::h  forh*r.  -iher*  tliii  her  hiir  ir.:?  a  taxL  but 
nhe  her-^'f  "»'*ec»'=  b::terly.  After  her  frierd*  ha\-e  washed 
h«r  ar.-:  '.-x.^/zr.^A  r.tr  hifr.  -Liey  fi:  i : -t.  ::  5-jpper  together. 

N :  -r.tr.  ire  eraser.:.     The  bride 
t:  zei.  ru:  pi^5  the  r.->hr  sewing 


A'. 


**;; 


V/.-  •"'■f-^r  i. 


kar.'ik';r:h:'::%  ar.:  ^ir.^ir.j  -:r.^r.  Eefrre  Cawx  en  the 
^-A-eerjir.^-  Civ  the  brice  g-es  ::  her  ^varer.ts  and  on  her 
kr.fic.?  ro  ..i:e-t=  the:r  b!e^-:r^.  When  th:?  has  been  given, 
she  g''><:s  out -ride  by  the  back  d«>:r.  bows  profoundly 
tr/A-arris  the  ca-:t  five  tir-.e?.  -aying  : 

''  Bless  me,  O  father  ;  bless  me,  O  mo:her  :  bless  me,  O  humid 
earth -mother :  bless  me,  heaven  and  earth.  I  now  go  to  seek  a 
good  blessing." 

She  then  returns  home,  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and 
weeps,  surrounded  by  her  friends,  who  also  weep  and  sing 
songs.  Afteru-ards  the  girls  carry  her  to  a  neighbour's — in 
Arzamas  CXizhegorod)  she  is  carried  on  a  felt  cover  by 
men.  On  passing  the  outer  gate  she  again  bows  five  times, 
and  seeing  that  it  is  beginning  to  dawn,  recites: 
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'  O  mother  Dawn,  bless  me  with  thy  red  sun,  with  thy  bright 
loon  and  with  thy  bright  stars.     The  dawn  is  dawning  for  me. 
Father  drives  me  away.    The  lovely  sun  is  rising ;  my  freedom 
^•disappears," 

After  this  they  proceed  to  the  neighbour's,  and,  when 
the  sun  is  fully  up,  the  bride  and  her  friends  return  home,* 
Her  mother  receives  her,  seats  her  at  table,  and  offers  her 
pancakes.  The  bride  and  her  friends  then  start  off  to  visit 
all  her  relations  and  friends  in  rotation.  At  each  place  she 
is  treated  to  spirits,  beer,  and  pancakes.  When  the  visits 
are  finished,  she  is  carried  home  by  her  friends  to  be 
dressed.  Her  mother  again  meets  her,  sets  a  loaf,  a  salt- 
cellar, a  pol  of  groats,  an  egg-cake  and  a  baked  egg  on  the 
tab!e»  and  lights  a  candle  before  the  holy  pictures,  to  which 
she  makes  three  bows  down  to  the  floor.  The  bride  ap- 
proaches the  table  weeping  ;  her  father  offers  her  beer  in  a 
ladle  which  must  not  be  full,  and  says  ;  **  Look  !  here,  my 
child,  is  something  for  your  work  ;  take  and  drink  as  much 
as  you  like.'*  She  laments  with  tears  that  a  foil  ladle  has 
not  been  offered  her,  praises  her  work  and  her  submissive* 
ne.*^s,  and  requests  to  be  allowed  to  entertain  her  friends, 
**  who  had  carried  her  in  their  white  arms."  She  will  not 
drink  the  beer  proffered  by  her  mother,  as  to  do  so  would 
be  "  like  tearing  out  her  own  heart".  Her  father  meanwhile 
advances  to  the  table,  presses  his  hand  to  his  breast,  and 
breaks  out  in  tears.  Her  friends  take  her  up  under  the 
arms  and  carry  her  to  him.     She  now  recites  : 

**  Stop,  father,  stop !  Do  not  fear  me.  Stop,  my  kind  son. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  at  me,     I  do  not  desire  thy  house.     I  will 


1  Elsewhere  in  Simbirsk,  the  bride — apparently  alooe — starts  at 
dawn  for  the  house  of  some  relation,  and  sitting  at  his  gate,  says  : 
**  My  mother's  brother  (or  my  brother) !  let  me  in,  my  beloved,  for  a 
moment  to  warm  myself.  A  thundercloud  rolls  above  my  head,  wets 
my  beautiful  while  shirt,  wets  too  my  silk  kerchief.  Conceal  me, 
dear,  from  the  thunderclouds.  I  am  no  longer  in  father's  favour—he 
has  driven  me  from  home."  She  is  usually  admitted  and  entertained 
with  pancakes,  after  which  she  returns  home. 
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not  send  thee  on  my  business.  Give  me  thy  gooa  Dlessing  now 
that  I  am  going  among  stmnge  people.  Bless  me  at  a  strange 
father's  and  mother^s  house.  Just  look^  dear  father^  towards  the 
open  field  ;  behold  the  kind  sun  through  the  window.  On  the 
open  field  grows  a  lovely  birch^  in  the  sky  shines  the  kind  5tm, 
variegated  leaves  are  fluttering  in  the  wind,  by  wind  and  storm 
they  are  blown  down  to  the  ground.  Stop,  fother,  stop  1  Lode 
not  at  the  kind  sun,  gaze  not  at  the  lovely  sun.  The  real  sun 
shines  not,  a  real  white  barked  birch  is  not  growing*  Thy  child 
stands  before  thee.  Variegated  leaves  are  not  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  are  not  shaken  to  the  ground  by  violent  gusts.  Hot  tears 
are  falling  from  the  face  of  thy  child.  Stop,  father,  stop  \  Fear 
me  not,  my  kind  father,  be  not  alarmed,  ray  darling  father.  For 
thy  bread,  thy  salt,  thy  drink,  thy  food,  thy  teaching,  I  fall  down 
at  thy  dear  feet,  I  kiss  thy  precious  hand.  I  do  not  mind  spoiling 
my  gala-dress,  1  sink  down  at  thy  feet.  Give  me  thy  blessing. 
I  keep  kissing  thy  hands,  I  do  not  spare  myself.  Bless  me,  ray 
father,  to  live  with  a  stranger,  to  do  the  work  of  a  stranger." 

The  bride  now  falls  at  her  father's  feet,  lets  her  head  fall 
on  his  knees  and  kisses  his  hands.  He  takes  up  a  holy 
picture,  sets  it  on  his  daughter's  head,  and  says ;  **  God 
bless  thee,  and  I  too  bless  thee."  She  then  kisses  her 
father  and  walks  towards  her  mother,  repeating  the  words: 
"  Now  I  g^o  to  my  dear  mother.  Disperse,  stand  aside, 
gcjod  friends  and  neighbours,  now  I  go  to  the  stove-mother  ; 
they  say  mothers  stand  near  the  stove-mother."  Her 
mother,  in  fact,  is  standing  near  the  stove,  and  replies : 
"  Come,  my  child,  come,  my  dove,  come,  my  darling.  Come, 
that  you  may  attain  your  desire.  Thy  mother  sits  near 
the  stove-mothen  Come,  I  will  embrace  thee  to  my  heart" 
After  receiving  her  mother's  blessing,  her  friends  take  her 
up  under  the  arms  and  carry  her  to  a  neighbouring  house 
In  the  street  she  recites:  "My  father  did  not  need  me; 
my  mother  was  angry  at  me  ;  they  blessed  me  to  live 
among  strangers,  to  do  the  work  of  strangers."  On  reaching 
the  house  her  friends  undress  her,  and  all  go  to  rest 
thoroughly  exhausted. 


i 
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§  5^*  Sometimes  a  so-called  **  girls'  feast"  is  held  the 
day  before  the  wedding  day.  As  soon  as  she  has  risen, 
the  bride  dresses  herself  in  her  ordinary  clothes,  without 
any  ornaments,  and  starts  off  to  invite  her  friends,  male  as 
well  as  female,  to  her  house  to  assist  in  making  prepara- 
tions, and  to  console  her  in  her  grief  Many  of  her  girl 
friends  have  arrived  at  her  house  before  she  has  returned 
home,  and  when  they  see  her  approaching  they  bar  the 
gate,  and  do  not  allow  her  to  enter,  for  she  is  going  to  be 
married,  and  has  thus  deceived  them.  The  following 
dialogue  takes  place  : 

"Who are  your 

**  Daughter  Kate/' 

*'  Vou  are  not  daughter  Kate,  you  are  old  woman*  Kate." 

'*  I'm  not  old  woman  Kate," 

**  We  don't  know  you.     Our  Kate  is  drunk,  and  carried  away.'^ 

After  a  long  parley,  during  which  the  bride  repeatedly 
affirms  that  she  is  really  their  unhappy  friend  Kate,  whom 
bad  men  wish  to  separate  from  her  friends,  the  girls  at 
last  relent,  and  admit  her.  As  soon  as  she  has  entered  the 
room  she  takes  from  a  chest  a  shirt  made  by  herself,  and 
sends  it  hy  some  old  woman  to  the  bridegroom.  He  must 
wear  it  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  and  also  give  a  present 
to  the  bringen  In  the  afternoon  the  work  begins,  and  the 
praising  of  the  bride.  She  sits  on  a  stool  with  her  face  to 
the  stove,  does  not  touch  work,  but  bursts  into  tears  from 
time  to  time,  replying  that  she  is  unworthy  of  her  friends' 
praises,  and  without  them  she  would  pine  away  with 
sorrow.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  song,  widely 
spread  among  the  Erza,  from  Kemeshker  (Saratoflf),  such 
as  is  sung  by  girls  in  praise  of  a  bride  : 

**  Our  Kitty  is  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
Our  Kilty  is  good  as  the  sun, 
Our  Kitty's  head  is  like  a  flower, 
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When  this  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  girls  sit  on  benches 
and  set  to  work,  or,  in  default  of  work^  they  sing  and 
converse. 

§  6.  The  preceding  section  narrates  what  takes  place  at 
the  house  of  the  bride  on  the  day  before  the  solemnisation 
of  the  wedding.  Now  we  must  turn  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  to  see  what  happens  contemporaneously  there. 
In  the  morning  a  number  of  girls,  who  have  been  invited, 
come  trooping  into  the  room  carrying  sticks,  the  heads  of 
which  are  covered  with  women's  caps,  and  adorned  with 
ribbons.  Placing  themselves  in  a  row  before  the  oldest 
members  of  the  family,  they  sing : 

"  Bless  us,  silver-haired  old  man ;  bless  us,  aged  mothers ; 
bless  us  to  invite  guests  to  your  house.  The  bell,  hanging  by  a 
silver  chain  to  the  top  of  your  house,  has  begun  to  ring.  The 
sound  of  the  bell  is  heard  around  your  house.  This  bell  bodes 
luck  to  you." 

The  old  man  settles  what  relations  must  be  asked  to  the 
feast,  and  blesses  them,  with  the  words  :  *'  Go,  and  may  the 
Lord  preserve  you/'  The  girls  take  their  departure,  and 
every  one  whom  they  invite  must  give  them  a  present  On 
their  return,  they  sing : 

**  We  have  made  visits  in  truth.  What  an  extraordinary 
number  of  relations  !  We  have  had  great  trouble  to  see  them 
all ;  we  have  waded  in  water  up  to  the  waist,  in  mud,  up  to  the 
Lknees." 

After  taking  some  refreshment,  they  go  to  heat  the 
bath-house  for  the  bridegroom,  but,  before  doing  so,  ask  a 
blessing:  "Give  a  blessing,  grey-haired  old  man.  that  a 
thoroughly  good  bath  may  be  heated  auspiciously." 

He  replies  :  "  Depart,  and  may  the  Lord  be  with  you." 

day  the  bride   visits  at   the  bridegroom's  house,   and  brings  him 
presents,  but  he  must  be  absent,  cither  ai  a  neighbour's,  or  hiditij^  j 
an  outhouse^ 
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Meanwhile,  the  women  that  have  been  invited*  arrive  at 
the  bridegroom's,  bringing  groats,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  etc 
His  mother  receives  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  invites 
them  to  sit  at  table.  When  all  the  guests  have  arrived,  the 
oldest  female  member  of  the  household  lays  on  the  table 
a  pie  an  ell  long,  stuffed  with  various  things.  First,  a  layer 
of  groats,  above  it  egg-cake,  sour  milk  thickened  in  the 
oven,  and  again,  eggs  and  groats.  The  outside  is  glazed 
with  ^^^y  and  the  whole  surface  stamped  with  impressions 
of  signet-rings,  spoons,  and  tumblers.  While  the  pie  is 
being  placed  on  the  table,  the  girls  sing : 

"O  God,  give  good  luck  at  this  moment.  Defend,  O  Creator, 
from  the  malicious  man.  Grant,  O  God,  to  the  bridegroom 
abundant  increase  of  crops  and  cattle." 

The  pie  is  then  cut  lengthways  and  across  into  four 
pieces,  and  the  women  set  to  eating,  drinking,  and  making 
merry.  No  one  goes  to  bed  that  night,  as  preparations 
have  to  be  made  for  the  feast  of  the  morrow,  after  the 
wedding  ceremony  in  church.  In  some  places,  in  the  Penza 
and  Simbirsk  governments,  the  bridegroom  is  expressly 
driven  out  of  the  house  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Some 
say  it  is  done  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  preparations  ; 
others,  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  an  old  custom,  going 
back  to  a  time  when  a  man  had  to  be  on  the  look-out  how 
most  suitably  to  capture  his  bride. 

§  7.  As  the  customs  observed  by  the  Erza  and  Moksha 
between  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day  and  the  entry  into 
the  bridal  chamber  on  the  night  of  the  wedding  are  not 
quite  the  same,  it  is  more  convenient  to  give  them  separ- 
ately Among  the  Erza,  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day,  the 
bridegroom's  friends  assemble  at  his  house  and  help  to 
prepare  the  bride's  equipage.  This  consists  of  a  tilt, 
covered  with  linen,  which,  if  the  bridegroom  be  rich,  is 
covered   with   needlework,   that   may  have    taken    many 

1  Women  alone  seem  to  be  invited,  as  only  they  can  assist  in 
making  preparations  for  the  feast  of  the  morrow. 
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months  to  work.  A  thick  candle,  and  several  thinner  ones, 
have  also  been  made  ready  for  the  occasion*  The  bride- 
groom's father  lights  the  smaller  ones  before  the  holy 
pictures,  but  sets  up  the  large  one  on  the  threshold.  It  is 
called  "  the  house  candle*',  and  such  a  one  is  used  in  every 
home  at  family  prayers.  He  then  turns  towards  the  pic- 
tures with  a  prayer  to  God  to  bless  the  bridegroom,  and 
after  that,  turning  towards  the  large  candle,  he  ex- 
claims ; 

**0  father,  Chim  Paz,  illuminate  thy  son.  Illuminate  his  eyes 
to  see  good  and  evit  Make  him  to  live  prosperously.  Make  his 
heart  amiable  towards  his  wife,  make  his  wife's  heart  amiable 
towards  him.     Give  her  plenty  of  children,  and  of  wealth/* 

The  bridegroom  now  gives  a  loaf  to  his  father,  who  cuts 
off  a  piece  with  tliree  slashes,  takes  it  to  the  threshold  and 
places  it  near  the  candle.  With  a  loaf  and  a  holy  picture 
he  gives  a  blessing  to  his  son,  and  then  makes  the  signal 
for  departure.  The  party^  then  mounts  into  vehicles  and 
drives^  to  the  bride's  house,  but  always  by  a  circuitous 
route  through  the  forest  and  across  fields,  unless  it  happens 
to  be  in  the  same  village  as  the  bridegroom  s  dwelling. 
After  driving  for  a  short  distance  the  cortege  halts,  and 
the  best  man'^  walks  round  it,  slashing  all  the  time  with  a 

Mt  is  not  positively  stated  here  whether  the  bride^rroom  accom- 
panies the  party  or  not.  In  some  places  (Nizhegorod)  he  stays  at 
home,  and  next  day  hurries  to  church  secretly,  and  on  foot. 

*  Among  the  ICrza  of  Teryshevsk  (Simbirsk),  the  bridegroom's 
mother  drives  off  first  with  a  crown  on  her  head  and  a  candle  in  her 
hand.  His  father  follows  second,  but  before  getting  into  his  carriage 
bows  down  to  the  ground  towards  the  east,  and  throws  a  handful  of 
money  in  four  directions.  The  bridegroom  has  the  third  place.  Before 
the  party  starts,  the  horseman  who  leads  the  way  circles  thrice  round 
it  with  the  sun.  At  Chistopolsk  (Kazan),  the  bridegroom  also  goes 
with  the  party  to  the  bride's. 

'  Often  there  arc  two  best  men.  The  principal  one  of  the  two  is 
also  roaster  of  the  ceremonies,  and  ought  to  be  very  quick  at  repartee 
and  badinage.  Sometimes  the  youngest  paternal  or  maternal  uncle, 
or  the  eldest  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  acts  in  this  capacity,  while  an 
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•*Y-.-  ft— Sly  h^ai  •  x'n^z  3.;r:  ct  "jiriie-^jcni  are  y^u?  You  CMi't 
t  :rr.  a  V.*-:  r- :r.l  y:u  lar.':  cci:::  z::r.ey.  Voii  chief:  yoa  visit  ill- 
f.rr.'i.'.l'jT.ti  -.'.L  A  :rr.-tr..  i.-.i  '.txvt  vovlt  shoe  zhere.  Why  have  yoa 
f^lvz-.d  :.".  r.  vv ':  u. :-  :  >ou  nr.d  yoiir  biX)- s.  The  bride  is  not  like 
yv:.  f'li'-e  -or.  or.e  rii^  of  h-^r  a  barrel  of  millet,  on  the  other  a  barrel 
of  A;ilr.  r^.  b-:  -"i-r.:  ail  :hc  ^-rains/'  Tuming  to  his  companions  they 
sr.rjvA  :  •'  You  ^.-t'-civers  on  horseback  '.  you  have  the  dress  of  riders, 
arid  in  yo-ril.ort  fjr  coats  are  two  pockets,  and  there  you  keep  your 

In  sorne  fjar.s  of  Simbirsk  the  bridegroom's  party,  headed  by  the 
hfM  man,  proceeds  to  the  bride's  \-illage  the  evening  before  the  wed- 
din'^-day,  and  lod;^es  there  for  the  night,  but  does  not  go  to  the  bride*s 

domicile  till  early  next  morning.     I  think  this  must  be  the  case  also 

thriii;di  it  is  not  expressly  stated — in  the  narrative  in  the  body  of  the 
tf:xt,  u  i»r:rc  the  proceedings  of  the  eve  of  the  wedding  run  into  those 
of  the  wf!dding-day,  without  a  break  and  without  mention  of  night 
time.  The  dialogue  above,  therefore,  really  takes  place,  I  presume, 
on  the  morn  In;;  ni  the  weddin,-^  day,  not  on  the  eve. 
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[pay  an  entrance  fee  in  money  or  spirits,  is  it  allowed  to 
[enter.  In  some  places  the  bargaining  is  renewed  at  the 
doors  of  the  porch  and  of  the  common  room,  and  addi- 
tional payments  must  be  made  before  the  party  is 
permitted  to  set  foot  within.  After  it  has  been  at  last 
ushered  into  the  principal  apartment,  the  bridegroom's 
mother,  and  the  women  with  her,  immediately  arrange  on 
the  table  the  eatables  and  drinkables  they  have  brought 
with  them,  and  all  eat  standing.  While  the  others  are 
eating,  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  start  off  to  invite 
the  bride's  relations  to  the  wedding.^  At  the  same  time 
the  bride's  friends  dress  her  in  a  wedding  dress,  and 
envelope  her  legs  with  linen  bandages  till  she  can  scarcely 
walk     When  finally  decked  out  she  is  brought  back  into 

'  At  Bu^lminsk,  after  the  bridegroom's  mother  has  laid  out  the 
eatables,  before  starting  to  invite  the  relations,  she  is  led  round  the 
house  by  the  bride's  people,  and  must  leave  a  round  loaf  in  every 
room. 

At  Teryshevsk  (Simbirsk)  the  parents  do  not  start  off  to  invite  the 
relations,  but  the  future  mother-in'law^  while  the  others  arc  eating, 
proceeds  to  a  neighbouring  house,  where  the  bride  is  being  dressed, 
and  is  accosted  with  these  words  :  *^  Look,  girls  !  is  not  the  thunder 
rolling  and  lightning  flashing,  accompanied  with  white  hailstones  ?  ** 
The  mother-in-law  replies :  "  Fear  me  not,  be  not  alarmed.  The 
thunder  is  not  rolling,  lightning  is  not  flashings  hail  is  not  falling. 
Thy  mother-in-law  is  bringing  an  escort.  Art  thou  beautiful  and 
handsome  ?  Art  thou  useful,  and  a  lover  of  order  ?  1  have  come  to 
see  thee  and  bring  a  whole  party  with  me.'*  The  bride  replies : 
**  Welcome,  mother-in-law,  welcome,"  Her  future  moiher-in*lawthen 
offers  her  a  ladleful  of  wort  with  the  right  hand.  The  bride  refuses 
to  take  it  from  the  right  hand,  and  will  only  accept  it  from  the  left 
hand.  This  the  mother-in-law  declines  to  do,  and  at  last  the  girl 
gives  way*  Dancing  succeeds  this  ceremony,  and  the  raother-in-law, 
returning  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  thanks  him  for  such  a  well 
dressed  and  dutiful  daughter-in-law. 

In  Simbirsk,  after  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  have  arrived,  the 
bride  is  taken  by  her  friends  to  the  relation's  house  where  she  had 
taken  refuge  the  day  before  (p.  431  noU\  and  where  she  remains  till 
fetched  by  the  best  man.  Meanwhile,  the  bridegroom^  who  remains 
at  the  bride's  paternal  house,  hides  himself 
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the  common  room,  when  she  falls  at  her  parents'  feet,  begs 
their  pardon,  and  asks  for  a  blessing.  The  bride's  father 
takes  the  round  loaf,  with  which  the  brideg^room's  father 
has  already  blessed  him,  and  which  has  been  brought  for 
the  jnirjx>sc.  and  with  it  blesses  his  daughter,  holding  it 
over  her  head,  and  saying  : 

"  M.iy  :hy  lite  ^e  smooih,  as  this  loaf  is  smooth.  May  thou  be 
jis  7-..h  .:>  ::v>  L\it'  i>  rich  in  seeds.  May  thou  be  fruitful  as  this 
.*v.:  :?  th; :::::"..      /V.:*.::.;  hear  us,  and  have  mercy  upon  us." 

I:-;  :V.o  loaf  there  is  a  ho'.e  scooped  out  in  the  undercrust 
In-  :>.c  bridei;room  betore  leaving  home,  but  Mainoff  was 
;::\iKo  to  discover  its  significance.*  After  receiving  the 
;\i:v:::al  blessing  the  bride  is  taken  up  under  the  arms  and 
^',;::iv'J-  out  of  the  apartment.  In  some  places  this  is  done 
*^y  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  bridegroom,  in  others  by  men 
y-\  \\cx  own  family,  but  in  either  case  she  resists  by  pinching 
^TiC\  scratching  her  bearers.  Formerly  she  seized  the  door- 
•,\^<:  three  times,  and  only  at  the  third  time,  when  the  best 
iv..\i  liad  struck  it  with  a  sword  close  to  where  she  was 
V.,^\'. ;:'..:  o:i,  ciid  she  loosen  her  i^rasp.  Nowadays  she 
V,-  cs  ir.rice  in  succession  the  tie-beam,  the  door  of  the 
•\',  :"..  or  the  coorpost  of  the  p.^rch.  The  best  man  and  the 
loosen  her  bancs  and  Xry  to  carry 
she  cip.  scijc  nothing::.  However,  a 
:"e:h:r.j;  cftener  than  three  times,  and 
^•f -v -0  be:::j  carried  away  ;  for  her 
^:o  she  rcs:s:s.  an^i  extol  her  dexterity 
:  c::s  >..^::se.  At  '..ist  she  is  conveyed 
V ■/  .-■*  r..-..:  .mi  bow  to  the  gate,  for 
\,\J.  is  the  abc-J.e  cf  the  god  that 
•,  v.>c       l'::c  :V'.'.v:\v:n^  rr.wer  is  made 


::  "-.ije.   go    not 


v;..c^roj':Vj  i:i 


/..\;ro. 

".r.  s  rc.arior.: 

'. '  I  >*» 

.':\  a  w  .ly  th.i 

C    V     i^"' 

;  c.i:^  iTi  '^>r  >^ 

'N        I'.Ol 

i:::r..>:  lo   . 
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ibandon  her  that  is  about  to  depart ;  always  be  near  her  just  as 
{ihou  art  here." 

The  bride  is  now  put  tn  the  tilt-cart,  to  be  driven  to 
church,  but  she  stands  the  whole  timC|  supported  by  a 
companion  and  her  future  mother-in-law.  On  reaching  the 
village  boundary  the  cortege  halts  at  a  signal  from  the  best 
man,  who  distributes  spirits  to  the  party.  While  the  others 
are  drinking;  the  bride  gives  presents  to  her  friends,  and 
wnth  tears  extols  their  good  qualities.  Before  the  procession 
again  moves  off  the  bride  leaves  her  carriage,  throws  herself 
at  the  horses*  feet,  and  beseeches  them  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  carry  her  away  to  strange  men.  She 
promises  to  take  good  care  of  them  if  they  will  but  take 
her  back  to  her  parents  :  twists  ribbons  into  their  manes 
and  forelocks,  declaring  she  will  always  decorate  them  in 
future.*  Getting  no  reply  from  the  horses,  she  tries  to  break 
away  from  those  around  her,  but  is  seized  and  hurriedly 
bundled  into  her  carriage.  The  cortege  again  moves  off 
with  the  reluctant  bride,  who  tries  to  throw  her  head-dress 
or  some  part  of  her  dress  on  to  the  road,  to  cause  as  much 
delay  as  possible.  When  she  perceives  that  she  must  resign 
herself  to  her  fate,  she  cuts  or  tears  off  a  tuft  of  her  hair  and 
sends  it  by  the  best  man  as  a  memento  to  her  mother.  At 
last  they  arrive  at  the  church,  %vhcrc  the  marriage  is 
solemnised  according  to  the  Russian  rite.  When  the 
ceremony  is  over  the  priest  exhorts  the  young  couple  to 
kiss.  The  bride  resists  and  tries  in  every  way  to  avoid 
being  kissed,  even  striking  and  pinching  the  bridegroom. 
But  all  this  is  make-believe  and  for  the  sake  of  custom,  for 

'  According  to  a  variant,  she  beseeches  them  to  forget  the  evil  she 
has  possibly  done  them  if  she  has  not  sufficiently  spared  them.  She 
then  gives  them  cloths  and  ribbons,  which  arc  plaited  into  their  manes 
and  forelocks  (Bugulminsk).  In  Simbirsk  the  bride  goes  through  a 
similar  ceremony  on  reaching  the  church.  She  bows  down  to  the 
borses'  feet|  saying  :  **  Thank  you,  good  steeds^  for  having  brought 
ne  so  quickly  to  my  destmatioiL"  She  then  presents  them  will 
copper  money,  clothsi  and  cakes. 
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if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed  for  the  first  lime  before 
others  she  would  never  have  any  peace  afterwards.  During 
the  struggle  the  father  in-law  comes  to  assist  his  son  and 
holds  the  bride  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  till  the  young 
man  can  kiss  his  wife.  The  bridegroom  then  requests  the 
bride  to  sit  at  his  side  during  the  journey  to  his  house, 
though  he  knows  she  will  not  consent,  but  will  have  to  be 
led  by  force  to  the  carriage.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
whole  wedding  party  dashes  off  at  full  speed  to  the  abode 
of  the  bridegroom.  On  reaching  the  gates^  they  are  found 
bolted  and  guarded  by  the  girls  of  the  bridegroom's  village 
and  the  bride*s  companions,  who  sing  songs  relating  the 
previous  love-adventures  of  the  bridegroom  ;  for  it  would 
be  a  great  reproach  if  he  had  never  had  any,  and  would 
show  that  he  was  such  a  lout  that  no  girl  cared  to  look  at 
him.  But  before  they  begin  to  sing  the  bridegroom 
dismounts  from  his  carriage,  slinks  in  unperceived  by  a 
side*entrance,  and  runs  off  to  hide  in  an  outhouse  w^here  the 
old  women  have  prepared  the  nuptial  bed.  The  bride  is 
carried  into  the  common  room  in  the  arms  of  some  of  the 
party,  and  now  makes  no  resistance.-  Her  father-in-law 
meets  her  with  a  holy  picture  in  his  hand,  and  the  nearest 
female  relation  of  the  bridegroom  covers  her  with  hops. 
On  being  brought  into  the  common  room  she  is  placed 
opposite  the  stove  near  her  friends,  who  continually  abuse 
her  husband,  declaring  he  has  one  leg  shorter  than  another. 


*  In  some  parts  of  Simbirsk,  on  reaching  the  bridegroom's  hou 
the  best  man  de laches  the  body  of  the  carriage  in  which  the  bride  1 
sat  from  the  axle — a  symbol,  no  doubt,  that  henceforth  she  is  not  f 
leave  her  husband's  house. 

^  Among  the  Erza  of  Teryshevsk  (Simbirsk)  there  arc  no  i 
sung  on  reaching  the  bridegroom's  house.  The  bride  orders  the  best 
man  **to  light  her  father's  *  blessing,  so  that  she  shall  enter  a 
strange  house  with  her  own  light/*  The  candle  is  lit,  and,  holding  it 
in  her  hand,  she  enters  the  house.  Some  female  relation  of  the  bride- 
groom^ wearing  a  fur  coat  turned  inside  out,  with  a  crown  on  her  head 
to  which  is  attached  a  man's  cap,  meets  the  bride,  and  from  a  hat  full 
of  hops  she  holds  in  her  hands  throws  a  handful  over  the  bride. 
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and  calling  him  lopsided,  toothless,  etc.  The  bridegroom's 
relations  have  to  purchase  the  silence  of  the  girls  by  giving 
them  spirits^  after  which  they  are  driven  out  of  the  room. 
The  bride  is  then  carried  to  the  stove  or  fire-place,  to  become 
acquainted  and  good  friends  with  it.  She  bows  to  it  and 
beseeches  it  not  to  dirty  her,  but  to  love  and  obey  her. 
Then  she  sits  on  the  oven  and  a  child  is  handed  to  her. 
Her  mother-in-law  gives  her  a  glass  oi pun\  which  she 
drinks  and  then  returns  the  child  to  her  mother-in-law. 
While  the  rest  of  the  company^  is  eating  and  drinking,  the 
bride  is  carried  to  the  outhouse  serving  as  a  bridal  chamber, 
where  her  husband  has  remained  since  leaving  his  carriage. 
She  does  not  go  willingly,  but  tries  to  free  herself,  though 

Cher  bearers  pay  no  heed  to  her  struggles,  shove  her  into  the 
room  with  the  words*  *'  Here,  wolf,  is  a  lamb  for  thee,"-  and 
bolt  the  doon  After  a  lapse  of  some  minutes  a  bridesmaid 
brings  in  some  spirits  and  a  pan  containing  an  omelette. 
She  makes  the  couple  eat  and  drink,  and  then  they  are  left 
alone  for  half  an  hour.  After  this  they  are  raised  from  the 
nuptial  bed  and  brought  with  rejoicing  into  the  common 
room,  where  al!  the  guests  impatiently  await  them.  The 
young  man  proffers  spirits  to  all  present,  and  his  bride  gives 
presents  chiefly  made  by  herself  In  doing  this  she  bows 
down  to  the  feet  of  each  person  and  does  not  rise  till  the 
recipient  has  placed  his  hand  on  her  head,  drunk  the  spirits, 
and  wiped  his  mouth  with  her  gift.  Each  guest  in  turn 
gives  her  something,  generally  money. 

After  the  wedding,  the  couple  stay  together  a  whole 
week,  after  which  time  the  bride  returns  home  on  a  visit 
to  her  parents.  For  a  whole  year  she  leads  a  happy  life, 
and  does  not  soil  her  hands  with  any  household  work. 

*  In  the  last  century  composed  entirely  of  the  bridegroom^s  rela- 
tions and  friends. 

"  Variant :  **  There  is  a  wolf  for  thee  there"  (Eria  of  Teryshcvsk). 
The  bride  is  referred  to  as  a  lamb  by  the  Magyars  {Ma^ar  Folk- 
tails,,  p.  4 J 4),  and  also  by  the  Esthonians  (Kohl,  Travtis  in  Rui 
p,  3SS),  though  not  in  this  connection^ 


On  y''.f.  div  i.--tr  -lit  V  rz—l-.z,  ~  r=-~=ac--5c  Snaiirs*  . 
frtf.h  >.'--:r  r--i;  --'-vr  :.':_-:^-.-  r:  j^  ^j^  tt. — =  as: 
tarri':-*  >.'.rr.-:.    »--':    i-.'-r    ■.-    i.    zttn.zz.  ztszr  :iai  rcrw-      Hs 
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ith  three  slashes,  then  bites  a  small  piece  off  it,  lets  his 

rfations  do  the  same,  and  throws  the  remainder  into  the 

jrning  stove,  where  the  fire-god  has  his  abode.  The  father 

tien  takes  the  loaf  and  a  holy  picture,  and  blesses  his  son» 

irho   must  kiss  the  picture,  the  bread »  the   salt,   and   the 

omelette.     His  father  wishes  him  success  in  his  new  life»  and 

gives  him  general  advice  how  he  is  to  treat  his  wife.  After 

doing  this  he  gives  the  signal  for  departure 

All  mount  into  their  vehicles  except  the  bridegroom,  who 
remains  at  home,  and  has  to  hide  himself.  When  the  party 
has  passed  the  outer  gates,  opened  for  it  by  the  best  man, 
he  bows  thrice  to  each  gate-post,  exclaiming:  **As  you 
have  let  us  out,  so  let  us  in/'  After  this  he  marches  thrice 
found  the  wed  ding- party,  with  a  drawn  sword,  or  with  a 
cythe  in  default  of  one,  reciting  imprecations  against  evil- 
wishers.  He  scratches,  in  four  places,  the  tree-mark  of 
be  bridegroom's  father,  to  which  he  then  adds  the  bride* 
room's  own  mark,  that  the  good  spirits  may  be  able  to 
low  whom  they  must  help.^  Finally  the  party  arrives 
sfore  the  bride's  home.^  The  people  within  have  long 
^een  it  approaching,  and  hasten  to  bar  the  outside  gates, 
laturally,  a  conversation  begins,  with  the  question,  who 
de  arrivals  are,  and  what  they  want  The  party  is  only 
imitted  eventually  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  from  thirty  to 
urty-five  kopeks;  but,  on  entering  the  courtyard,  it  is  not 
Howled  to  enter  the  house  before  another  payment  at  the 
3rch-door,  nor  to  enter  the  common  room  without  a  third 
[itlay.  All  this  money  goes  to  the  bride's  father.  The  bride- 
sm's  father,  when  descending  from  his  carriage,  takes 

*  In  Nizhegorod  the  best  man  walks  thrice  round  the  wedding- 
arty,  against  the  sun,  holding  a  holy  picture.  He  then  places  him* 
elf  in  front  of  the  party,  and  scratches  the  ground,  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  a  knife,  uttering  iinprecations  against  evil  spirits  and 
malevolent  persons. 

'^  Milkovich,  writing  in  the  year  1783,  says  that  the  bridegroom*s 
party  was  received  at  the  bride's  liouse  with  such  insulting  songSi  so 
grossly  expressed,  that  the  older  and  better  men  composing  it  would 
-burst  into  tears. 
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with  him   a  forty-pound    loaf»    from  which    the    '"goifl 
portion"  has  already  been  cut  off  at  home,  grc  ^^ 

200  pancakes,  two  or  three  pork  pies»  about  fifty  '*^ 

and  the  quantity  of  spirits  agreed  upon.  All  th<^e  are 
placed  on  the  table,  and  become  the  property  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  with  which  the  bride  s  parents — DOi 
the  bridegroom's— entertain  the  guests.  After  a  fainjly  I 
prayer,  the  bridegroom's  father  pays  the  hilym  to  the 
bride's  father,  and  all  sit  down  to  eat  and  drink.  At  the 
same  time»  a  long  stake  is  brought  in,  one  end  of  whidt  is  ] 
stuck  in  between  the  tie-beam  and  the  roof,  and  from  the 
other  end  of  which  are  suspended  the  presents  to  be  given 
by  the  bride  to  the  guests.  When  all  is  ready,  she  shows 
herself  from  behind  a  curtain,  and  begins  lamenting  her 
misfortune.  With  tears  in  her  eyes»  she  then  presents 
shirts,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  for  the  most  part  made  by  bersctt  1 
to  her  parents,  her  parents-in-law,  and  to  her  other  rck-  ] 
tions.  During  this  time  she  is  not  in  full  dress,  but  only  in 
a  white  skirt,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  a  cloth  on  her  head. 
She  does  not  receive  gifts  in  exchange,  as  her  object  is 
to  show  how  diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  treasure  her  parents 
are  losing  in  her.  Her  girl  friends  praise  her  diligence  in 
songs,  narrating  how  she  could  sew  for  a  hundred  persons; 
how  Vedyn  azyr  ava  had  helped  her  from  her  great  love 
for  her.  "  When  the  bride  span,  the  old  woman  (i>.,  the 
goddess)  span  ;  when  the  bride  wove,  the  old  woman  wo^t;  ] 
when  the  bride  sewed,  the  old  woman  was  sewing.  Just 
let  the  bridegroom  find  himself  such  another  worker  ;  just 
let  him  look  for  one.  He  certainly  won't  find  one,  for  the 
old  woman  loves  her  ;  the  old  woman  helps  her/' 

After  this  giving  of  presents,  the  bride  retires  behind  the 
curtain  to  be  fully  dressed,  and  in  place  of  her  comes 
forth  from  behind  it  an  old  woman,  in  bridal  attire,  and 
wearing  a  fur  coat,  turned  inside  out,  who  dances  before  I 
the  company,  twists  herself  about,  and  exhibits  all  sorts 
of  quick,  dexterous  movements.  She  naturally  excites  | 
laughter ;  and  this  is  her  object,  for  she  announces  that 


■  ---,  ^^T"^" 
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she  wishes  the  bride  may  awake  joy  in  men,  that  all  around 
ber  may  laugh,  and  that  the  bride  herself  may  laugh  and 
[smile  all  her  days.  After  this  performance  the  old  woman 
stircs. 
Meanwhile  the  bride  has  been  dressing,  and,  when  this  is 
completed,  she  is  led  into  the  room,  covered  with  a  red  silk 
kerchief,  and  made  to  sit  between  her  own  and  the  bride- 
jroom's  bridesmaid.  All  now  rise  from  their  seats,  and 
prayer  is  made  to  Vedyn  azyr  ava  to  bless  the  future  wife, 
*^to  mitigate  her  pains  of  labour,  and  to  give  her  abundant 
offspring.  Her  father  and  mother  then  give  her  their 
blessing.  During  the  prayers  and  blessing  a  large  candle 
is  burning  on  the  threshold,  and  is  not  extinguished  before 
the  termination  of  the  wedding  ceremonies.  The  bride  is 
then  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  seated  in  the  decorated 
tilt-cart^  which  the  bridegroom  had  had  made  for  her.  and 
afterwards  they  go  for  the  bridegroom.  He  is  taken  to 
church  in  a  carriage-and-pair,  and  lies  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, covered  with  a  hide*  Around  this  carriage  drive  the 
vehicles  of  his  girl  relations,  who  sing  songs  to  belittle  the 
family  of  the  bride.^  Before  the  bride's  part>^  led  by  the 
best  man,  have  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  halts  it,  and 
marches  round  the  tilt^cart  with  his  drawn  sword  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits,  or,  after  halting  the  corthgt,  he  scratches 
ring  round  it  with  a  sword.  This  ceremony  is  again 
'^repeated  before  reaching  the  church. 

After  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  by  a  priest,  the 
party  drives  straight  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  Here  it 
is  received  at  the  gates  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  house, 
who  cuts  a  notch  with  an  axe  in  the  door-post  to  mark  the 
arrival  of  a  new  addition  to  the  family.  At  the  threshold 
of  the  house  the  young  couple  are  met  by  the  bridegroom  s 

^  In  Saratoff  the  bride  is  pushed  into  the  tilt-cart  by  the  best  man, 
who  is  armed  with  a  sword  or  a  scythe. 

■  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  bride's  party  and  that  of  the  bride* 
groom  join  before  reaching  the  church,  or  whether  they  drive  there 
independently* 
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mother,^  who  places  before  his  foot  a  hot  pan  of  hops, 
which  he  must  kick  away  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  then  set 
before  the  bride's  foot,  who  must  do  the  same.  In  some 
places  she  kicks  it  three  times,  and  the  bridegroom  docs 
not  kick  at  all.  If  the  pan  rolls  gently  it  shows  she  will  be 
a  gentle  daughtcr-in-law.  If  it  makes  much  clatter,  it 
portends  she  will  be  noisy.  Should  the  pan  fall  bottom 
upwards,  connubial  life  will  be  unhappy  ;  but  if  it  does  not 
turn  topsy-turvy,  and  no  hops  are  upset,  a  happy  future 
may  be  anticipated.* 

As  soon  as  the  best  man  and  bridesmaid  have  raised  the 
young  couple  from  the  nuptial  bed  they  prepare  to  take  the 
bride  to  a  river.  A  procession  is  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which  walk  two  or  more  of  her  companions,  carrying  empty 
tubs  ;  behind  them  follows  an  old  woman  carrying  on  her 
head  a  round  loaf,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  an 
omelette  ;  the  best  man  and  the  bridesmaid,  with  ladles  and 
barrels  of  wort,  occupy  the  next  place,  while  behind  them 
walks  the  young  wife  in  a  bare  shirt,  ungirt  and  bareheaded. 
During  the  whole  journey  from  the  house  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  best  man  and  the  bridesmaid  sprinkle  the 
path  with  pure.  The  young  wife  carries  a  great  pile  of 
towels  on  her  head,  and  holds  a  hen  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
water  goddess,  Vcdyn  azyr  ava.  On  reaching  the  river  she 
drowns  the  hen,  throws  the  loaf  and  the  omelette  into  the 
water,  while  the  old  woman  loudly  utters  the  following 
prayer  : 

"  O  mother,  Mistress  of  the  Waters,  thou  art  clean ;  make  her 


^  Among  the  Moksha  of  Penza  she  meets  the  young  couple  at  the 
gate,  and  sprinkles  them  with  water  from  a  spoon.  The  pan-kicking 
incident  is  omitted. 

According  to  Milkovitch,  in  the  last  century,  the  young  wife  was 
here  met  by  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bridegroom  with  their  caps 
and  fur  coats  turned  inside  out.     Then  followed  the  pan-kicking. 

-  There  is  a  gap  here  in  the  narrative  I  have  followed,  as  to  what 
takes  place  between  entering  the  house  and  being  taken  to  the  bridal 
chamber,  but  what  occurs  is  probably  the  same  as  with  the  Erza. 
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clean,  wash  her  from  disease  and  iniquity.  Permit  her  frequently 
and  successfully  to  hear  children.  Permit  her  to  see  her 
children's  children.     Be  a  mother  to  her  \  love  thy  daughter." 

After  this  invocation  the  bride  either  plunges  entirely 
into  the  stream  or  she  is  drenched  with  water,  and  the 

remainder  of  the  pure  is  upset  into  the  river ;  then  all 
retyrn  home  in  the  same  order. 

On  re-entering  the  house  the  bride  is  received  by  her 
mother-in-law,  who  gives  her  a  new  name,  such  as  Vechai 
(the  Darling),  or  Mazai  (the  Beautiful),  or  Pavai  (the 
Lucky  One),  or  Tozai  (the  Healthy),  or  any  other  name 
she  prefers.  The  ceremony  is  performed  as  follows  :  she 
leads  the  young  wife  by  the  hand  to  the  stove,  from  which 
she  takes  a  loaf  of  bread  and  strikes  her  on  the  head  with 
it,  saying :  **  I  call  thee  Mazau'^  After  this  she  leads  her 
by  the  hand  to  the  oven;  the  daughter*in-law  places  her 
hands  upon  it  with  the  palms  downwards,  and  her  mother- 
in-law  feeds  her  with  bread,  meat,  eggs,  and  salt,  out  of 
hand,  in  such  a  way  that  the  bride  need  not  make  the  least 
movement,  with  the  words,  "Just  as  the  stove  never  leaves 
the  room,  do  thou  never  leave  it** 

In  the  Penxa  government,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
wedding,  the  young  wife  is  again  dressed  and  led  by  the 
other  girls  to  a  river  to  fetch  water  in  a  large  bucket  On 
their  way  there  they  sing  songs,  and  on  their  return 
besprinkle  each  other.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
dancing  and  merr>^-making. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  wedding,  prayer  is  made  to 
Ban  aayr  ava,  goddess  of  the  bath-house,  and  to  Kud  azyr 
ava^  when  the  young  wife  offers  to  the   first  a  new  oaken 

'  In  Sin\birsk  and  Penza  it  is  the  best  man  who  takes  the  bride  to 
the  stove,  and,  striking  her  on  the  head  with  a  loaf,  gives  her  a  new 
name.  Among  the  Erxa  a  new  name  is  also  given  to  the  bride,  but 
on  the  third  day  of  the  wedding* 

*  In  some  places  the  bride  offers  to  Ban  asyrava  and  Ved  aryr  ai>a 
by  laying  money,  bread,  and  salt  under  the  bench  in  the  bath-house 
for  the  first  goddess,  and  by  ihrosving  them  into  the  water  for  the 
other  divinity*    (Moksha  of  Nizhegorod). 
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pftil.  mod  dccomtcs  the  house  with  linen  cloths  and  towtk 
The  feastiiig  lasts  a  week  or  more,  according  to  Ac  i       ' 
of  Ac  parents.     Sometimes  a  whole  month  elapses 
a  village  settles  down  into  its  normal  condition. 

A  wife  during  her  whole  life  must  never  show  her  bait 
feet  to  her  (athcr  and  mother-in-law,  and  on  that  aca>gl 
women  wwk  in  boots,  for  they  fear  to  insult  their  ancestca 
IWA  the  Moksha  of  Nizhegorod  the  bride  wears  nothing 
on  her  head  for  six  weeks.  She  is  then  invested  with  ooc 
wtth  a  curious  ceremony.  After  a  prescribed  prayer  the 
lAOtlier^fKlaw  or  oldest  woman  of  the  house  mounts  upon 
the  toot  opens  the  smoke-hole,  and  then  gives  the  younj 
wife  a  hMd*<lress»  with  these  words :  **  The  old  women  of 
thine  aneestors  wore  such  an  one,  and  order  thee  to  ^xaz 

AaMMUg  the  Moksha  of  SaratofT,  for  the  first  year,  the 
bride  b  tfinned  Otfyrmm  (young  woman),  or  Vuhcfva 
(bdovedX  and  die  goes  about  bareheaded.  After  thai 
poriod  she  is  invested  with  a  head-dress  in  the  same  wa/ 
•s  described*  and  receives  the  name  of  Parava  (goodj 
woeaaiiX  or  Jlitwtm  (beautiful  woman).* 

§  &  Separations  and  divorces  are  extremely  rare,  for  I 

k  SOk  teOih  kbe  Y«kett  (fildlilltfl^»  Uebitr  dU  Sprache  d^rjakuten^  U>, 
pi.  I,  p,  67)  <io  HOI  anew  the  ia^ther,  mother,  or  grown-up  relations  of  I 
a  biishMid  to  see  his  wife's  head  uDCOv^ered  or  her  feet  bare,     Osttik  [ 
WMMik  cerer  llieur  fii<ts  befckre  the  grown-up  men  of  their  husband's 
taiily  (AWqvisi  Vmm  H  c^^A  «.  OsHmk,^  160).    Among  the  Kirfiit 
e  yeaaK  ^i^  aitui  »ol  show  ketsdf  to  her  father-in-law  or  to  any 
nuto  i^Ution  fA  Her  husbamd  for  three  years  CVMmb^ry,  Da^  TiirJUm- 
%^  |K  a4<>).     Fiom  this  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Mordvins^ 
teeUKghl  with  them  from  Asia  the  taboo  against  a  wife  showing  he 
biire  h^  to  her  father^n-law, 

*  Not  receiving;  the  head^lnrss  of  a  married  woman  for  a  year  might^ 

tecoitipari^  with  Dc  Gaya's  statement  {CMm&nUs  nupt.  de  Ufuiesla 

^    -        \\  I  ^)  that  in  Poland  >^oiia£  married  women  were  considered 

vey  had  ^iiven  birth  to  a  son.   The  custom  seems  based  npon 

4  ^attiUt  cottception.    With  the  Voliaks,  too,  a  young  married  wosnail 

jbrt^set  fw  Bfconihs^  somettntes  more  ihao  a  year,  like  a  girl    (Geoi^ 
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Mordvdns  are  oT  opinion  that  toleration  and  patience  must 
be  pushed  to  their  extreme  limit  before  such  courses  are 
adopted  There  arc  a  couple  of  sayings  which  illustrate 
their  point  of  view.  A  Moksha  says,  "  Wedlock  is  a  fetter," 
and  an  Erza,  that  **  Wedlock  has  forged  together,  no  one 
can  break  it  open."  But  this  tenet  is,  I  imagine,  of  recent 
growth,  for  Lepekh  in,  in  1768  {op.  at.,  p.  106),  averred  that 
in  heathen  times  the  Mordvins  had  the  right  of  selling 
their  wives  and  children,  and  taking  others.  For  a  widow 
to  re-marry  is  not  considered  in  the  least  reprehensible,  and 
is  of  frequent  occurrence^  for  they  have  no  theories  about 
a  future  world  in  which  a  husband  and  wife  will  again  meet. 
Among  the  Erza  she  must  always  dedicate  six  weeks  to 
the  memory  of  her  late  husband,  after  then  she  may  think 
of  marrying  again.  The  Moksha  are  stricter  in  one  respect, 
in  requiring  her  to  wait  for  a  whole  year;  but  then  she  is  at 
liberty  to  live  where  she  will,  while  an  Erza  widow  must 
reside  with  her  father-in-law,  either  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
or  till  she  finds  another  husband. 

A  Mordvin  who  has  lost  his  wife  is  much  inclined  to 
marry  a  sister-in-law.  Writing  in  1783,  Milkovich  relates 
the  following  wooing  ceremony,  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  one  already  described  at  p.  423.  If  the  man  w^as 
refused  in  the  first  instance  by  his  fathcr*in-law,  he  laid 
secretly  a  small  loaf  on  the  table  of  the  latter,  with  the 
words,  "Get  me  my  sister-in-law."  Having  done  this,  he 
ran  away,  was  pursued,  and  if  caught,  received  a  sound 
thrashing.  But  if  he  was  lucky  enough  to  escape,  he  was 
given  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage. 

Having  now  given  a  description  of  Mordvin  marriage 
customs,  I  shall  first  make  a  few  observations,  and  then 
recapitulate  the  main  incidents,  the  better  to  compare  them 
with  similar  points  of  resemblance  in  Slav,  Finno-Ugrian, 
Turkish,  and  Mongol  marriage  ceremonies,  though  I  ha\ « 
not  been  able  to  find  very  full  accounts  of  some  of  these* 

Marriage  Restricticms. — We  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether 
the  Mordvins  were  originally  divided  into  tribes  or  not,  and^ 
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whether  they  were  cxogamous  or  end agamou.s.  Their  near 
neighbours,  the  Votiaks,  are  said  to  have  formerly  pc*^^*-^^^ 
a  tribal  organisation  (Georgi,  Diurip,,  i,  65),  but  not' 
mentioned  with  regard  to  marrying  in  or  otit  of  the  tribe 
Ahlqvist  {CuUnnvorter,  220),  using  language  as  a  test, 
believed  the  Finns  never  coalesced  into  tribes.  But  beyond 
the  Ural  mountains,  whence  the  Mordvtns  originally  Mrao* 
dcred  into  Europe,  people,  at  about  the  same  stage  of 
civilisation  as  theirs  was  a  few  centuries  ago,  like  the 
Samoyedes  (Finsch,  543)  and  the  Yakuts  (B6htHngk«  iii 
pt  I,  72)  maintain  a  tribal  system,  and  prohibit  marriage 
within  the  tribe.  Hence  there  is  a  presumption  that  atone 
time  the  Mordvins  were  also  similarly  divided  with  a  like 
restriction.  Mr.  MainofFs  belief,  that  the  only  prohibctod 
marriage  among  the  Mordvins  was  that  between  a  brother 
and  sister  by  the  same  parents,  rests  on  slight  evidence,  and 
should  be  received  with  reservation.  It  is  true  that 
Isbrants,  in  1693  (Le  Brun,  153.  144),  states  of  the  Ostiaks 
tliat  consanguinity  was  no  bar  to  marriage,  and  that  tbc 
nearest  relation  was  as  acceptable  as  a  stranger,  while  the 
Voguls  could  not  marry  within  the  fourth  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity ;  but  as  he  was  a  passing  traveller  his  statement 
requires  verification.  For  while  Piano  Carpini  (Hakluyt,  i, 
62),  who  travelled  in  1246»  averred  that  the  Tatars  (MotH 
gols)  marry  even  near  kinsfolk,  save  mother,  daughter,  and 
sister  by  the  mother's  side ;  that  they  marry  a  sister  on  the 
father's  side  ;  yet  Rubruquis  (Hakl,  i,  109),  who  was  in 
Tartary  in  1253,  declared  that  the  Tatars  (Mongols)  kept 
the  first  and  second  degrees  of  consanguinity  inviolable, 
though  they  paid  no  regard  to  degrees  of  affinity^  since 
they  married  in  succession  two  sisters.  Marco  Polo  (CoL 
Yule's  2nd  ed.,i,  245)  mentions  that  the  Tatars  may  marry 
cousins,  Timnovsky  {Travels  through  Mongolia  to  Ckimtt^ 
ii»  303)  says  first-cousins  are  allowed  to  marry;  and  adds 
that  the  Mongols  keep  their  genealogical  registers  with 
such  care  that  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  degrees  of 
affinity. 
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Martiage  with  Capture, — §  i.  By  this  I  understand  capture 
*of  a  bride,  associated  with  some  other  form  of  marriage^ 
such  as  that  by  purchase.  In  marriage  by  capture»  a  man 
carries  off  and  appropriates  a  woman,  and  that  ends  the 
matter.  Mn  Mainoff  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  old 
habitual  method  of  obtaining  a  wife  among  the  Mordvins 
was  by  capture,  without,  however,  assigning  any  special 
reason  for  this  belief  He  probaWy  imagined  that  it  was 
a  necessary  surv^ival  from  a  remote  epoch,  when  it  was  the 
only  way  of  securing  for  oneself  a  wife.  But  this  hypo- 
thesis is,  I  submit,  an  erroneous  one.  As  marriage  by 
purchase  is,  or  is  known  to  have  once  been,  a  usage 
among  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Cheremis,  Votiaks,  Voguls> 
Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  Turks,  Jakuts,  and  Mongols,  its  origin 
among  the  Erza  and  Moksha  Mordvins  can  be  of  no  recent 
date  ;  its  antiquity  must  be  very  great,  reaching  back,  for 
all  we  know,  to  the  polished  stone  period.  No  doubt 
during  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  purchase  of  the 
bride  became  an  institution  there  have  been  concurrently 
endless  instances  of  capture  of  women  made  by  men  of 
one  tribe  at  war  with  another.  But  these  instances  hardly 
explain  marriage  with  capture,  Georgi  (Descn'p.,  i,  71) 
describes  the  capture  of  girls  among  the  Cheremis  and 
Votiaks  almost  in  the  same  words  as  MainoffI  If  the 
abductor  is  overtaken  he  loses  his  bride  and  receives  a 
sound  cudgelling.  Should  he  escape,  he  consummates  the 
marriage  before  witnesses,  so  as  tu  get  her  at  a  reduced 
price,  for  the  parents,  in  spite  of  this  outrage,  will  not  part 
with  her  for  nothing.  The  marriage  is  afterwards  cele- 
brated in  the  usual  way.  Here  the  reason  of  the  capture 
is  simply  to  lower  the  price  of  the  bride,  and  the  capture 
itself  is  merely  an  interlude  in  a  marriage  by  purchase. 
Ahlqvist  {Unter  Woguien,  p.  159)  mentions  that  the 
Ostiaks  occasionally  resort  to  capture  to  shirk  paying 
the  kalym,  which  is  often  enormous,  and  requires  years 
to  pay.  The  Avars  and  Khevsurs  of  the  Caucasus  fre- 
quently run  away  with  a  bride  for  the  avowed  reason  of 
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displaying  their  spirit  and  gallantry,  but  they  have,  not* 
withstanding,  to  pay  the  kalym  in  order  to  avoid  a  bk 
feud.  In  folk-tales  there  are  many  instances  of 
imposed  by  a  father  on  the  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
daughter,  where  the  tasks,  if  successfully  performed, 
a  double  function ;  they  serve  to  obtain  a  valuable  obj^ 
— a  kalym.  in  fact,  for  the  father  of  the  bride,  and  like 
test  the  suitor's  courage,  dexterity,  and  hardihood, 
one  of  these  three  very  natural  reasons  for  eloping  with^ 
girl — (i)  to  reduce  her  price,  (2)  to  avoid  payment,  (5)1 
exhibit  courage— when  translated  into  action,  attaches  itself 
in  a  perfectly  natural  and  spontaneous  manner  as 
incident  in  marriage  by  purchase.  It  is  self-evident 
capture  for  either  of  the  first  two  reasons  must  be  posterior 
in  time  to  the  institution  of  the  practice  of  paying'  for  1 
bride  And  if  marriage  with  capture  is  as  ancient 
marriage  by  purchase,  its  cause  is  to  be  found  rather  in  1 
innate  universal  desire  to  display  courage,'  than  as  a  s\A 
vival  of  a  still  older  practice  of  taking  women  captive  1 
time  of  war.  Capture  for  the  third  reason  may  be  regarded 
as  a  stereotyped  task  imposed  by  custom,  based  on  the 
double  sentiment  that  a  wife  is  not  to  be  obtained 
easily,  and  not  without  giving  some  proof  of  daring. 

The  special  incidents  accompanying  the  act  of  capture 
in  I  I  seem  to  corroborate  this  view.      For   though   tl 
young   man's    friends  accompany   him    to  the  girl's   vili 
lage,  he  goes  alone  to  the  house  to  carry  her  off — thou 
there    may  be  a  suspicion  that  he  has  prearranged  th^ 
affair  with  her — as  if  that  must  be  the  individual  act  of  the 
bridegroom,  to  prove  his  personal  intrepidity.     Of  cour 
it  is  likely  enough  that  actual  elopement,  without  any  sor^ 
of  subsequent   ceremony,   and   without   payment   of  the 
kalym,  occasionally   happened,  but  that  it  was  ever 

*  For  instances  of  savages  that  require  proofs  of  courage  as  qua 
fi  cat  ions  for  marriage,  see   H.   Spencer,    Ptinciphs  of  Sociology^  1, 
62  j»   and   E.    VVcstermarck,    The    History   of  Human    Mitrriajf^ 

pt  i,  24. 
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rule  during  the  last  few  centuries  is  open  to  grave 
doubt. 

Wooing'  by  Proxy,  §  2. — This  is  common  to  the  Slav, 
Finno-Ugrian,  Turkish,  and  Mongol  peoples.  But  the 
incident  that  the  match-makers  should  not  be  noticed  on 
their  way  to  the  house  of  the  bride-elect  is  Russian.  (See 
Ralston,  p.  265.)  The  prayers  and  offerings  to  the  house- 
gods  and  to  deceased  ancestors,  made  on  this  occasion,  can 
be  paralleled  by  those  made  by  the  Chuvash^  Tatars,  and 
Yakuts;  the  maxim  that  "silence  gives  consent'*  is  also 
found  among  the  Yakuts. 

Wooing  zvith  Bread}  §  2a,  2b,  8. — Here  bread  is  evidently 
a  symbol  of  maintenance.  By  leaving  a  loaf  at  the  house 
of  the  girl's  father,  the  wooer  means  that  he,  or  he  that  he 
represents,  will  keep  and  maintain  her.  An  old  Russian 
wooing  custom  of  a  similar  nature,  though  more  elaborate 
in  its  details,  is  recorded  by  Jenkinson,  in  the  year  1557 
Hakluyt,  i,  360),     In  this,  a  man  sends  to  the  object  of  his 

ections  a  chest  containing  a  whip,  needles,  silk,  thread, 
spears,  etc.,  and  sometimes  raisins  and  figs  ;  meaning  that 
if  she  offends  she  will  be  whipped  ;  that  she  must  sew  and 
be  industrious  ;  and  that  if  she  does  well  she  will  have  all 
good  things.  The  running  away  of  the  wooer,  who  is  not 
only  safe  if  he  passes  a  certain  boundary  in  time,  but 
compels  his  pursoer  to  agree  to  his  terms,  might  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way  as  marriage  with  capture.  The 
wooer  was  bound  to  show  his  adroitness  and  flcetness,  so 

'  It  will  be  noticed  that  bread  plays  a  considerable  raU  in  the 
wedding  ceremonies.  Wooing  is  made  with  it.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  both  blessed  with  a  loaf,  and  with  a  loaf  the  bride  is  struck 
on  the  head  when  receiving  a  new  name.  But  this  nse  is  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Russians,  with  whom  bread  is  also  used  as  a 
symbol  At  a  little  Russian  wedding,  Kohl  {&p,  ciL^  p.  520)  saw  a 
pretty  girl,  led  by  a  couple  of  peasant  lads,  and  carrying  in  her  hand 
a  sabre  thrust  through  a  loaf.  She  followed  immediately  behind  the 
bridegroom.  He  understood  it  to  mean,  obviously,  that  it  was  a  warn- 
ing, in  the  olden  time,  to  the  bridegroom  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
cfend  his  bride  and  furnish  her  with  bread. 
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that,  if  he  was  superior  in  these  respects  to  his  pttrsiicn;, 
he  gained  his  object  by  virtue  of  these  gocxi  qualities;  tfae 
stereotyped  task  set  by  custom  had  been  Wctoriaiisly 
accomplished 

The  incident  in  §  2,  that  the  bride  is  only  to  be  sbovo 
on  payment  of  a  fee,  is  quite  Turkish  ;  see  Vambtfry,  ep,  A. ' 
p.  245. 

T/u  Carousf}  §  4- — I,    Assembly  of  relations   at  bndc* 
groom  s  (ir.,  at  his  fathers)  house.     2.  Prayers  and  oficr- 
ings  to  the  household  gods,     3.  Drive  to  bride*s  home  witfc  I 
provisions  and  strong  drink.    4.  Receivn^d  wth  bread  and 
salt     5*  Hand-striking.-     6-  Prayers  and  oRerings  to  the' 
gods.     7.  Feasting  and  drinking  [at  the  expense  of  bride- 
groom's parents.'     Bride  not  present*].     8w  BridegroooiVJ 
relations  make  acquaintance  with  bride,     g  Bride  gives  [ 
presents  [bridegroom  not  present].     la  Return  home. 

Variant,   §  4^ . — ^i.  Bridegroom   [if  of  same   village  asl 
bride]  and  his  father   go  to  bride's  home  with  supplies. 

1  This  seems  to  answer  to  the  Chuvash  ^  drivmg  ift'tth  preseols*, 
After  the  waoing,   and   the    negotiations    aboat    the    kaiyxn, 
bridegroom  and  his  parents  visit  the  bride,  and  pay  the  rest  of  llie' 
kalym.    They  bring  w  beaten  bread  with  them.    Tbe  bride^s  latbef 
places  this,  ^ith  honey,  on  a  dish^  washes  himself,  and  goes  with  a  J 
loaf  and  three  ladleftils  of  honey  into  tbe  courtyard.     Here  he  pmfs] 
towards  the  sun  to  Tkore,     He  offers  another  loaf  and  hooey  lo  tiie| 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  all  the  divinities  in  whom  he  has 
fidence.    The  bride's  mother  gives  her  new  relations  shirts  or  hncfl 
clothst  and  entertains  them  and  the  neighbours  with  food  and  dtinkt 
when   they  also  dance  and  sing.    They  then   fix   the  day  ibr  the 
wedding,  and  separate.  (Georgi,  Reis^n in Htuslaml (in  i7?o),  iif  ^S-) j 

*  A  Russian  custom  ;  see  Ralston,  p.  265.    At  Lett  courtships,  the  * 
bride's  father  and  the  suitor  join  hands  when  the  girl  has  given  her 
consent  (Kohl,  p.  5S2).    As  the  Magjar  word  for  betrothal  means 
^'clasping  the  hands**,  the   Magyars  have  probably  borrowed  the 
custom  from  their  Slav  or  Teuton  neighbours- 

*  With  the  Kalmuks,  too,  though  the  feast  of  betrothal  is  held  i 
the  tent  of  the  bnde's  parents,  it  is  at  the  bridegroom's  expense^] 
(B.  Bergmann,  A^emtuf.  Strtiftrtien  unter  d*  KalmuJt^n^  iii^  146.) 

^  Possibly  beoiuse  it  is  supposed  to  be  no  a^air  of  hers,  but  mesel| 
of  the  respective  parents. 
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2,  Enter  without  salutation.  3.  Bread,  salt,  and  money 
laid  on  table,  4,  Eating  and  drinking  [bridegroom  takes 
no  part*  Bride  not  present],  5.  Negotiations  about  kalym, 
etc.     6.  Return  home. 

Feast  of  Sacred  Pies.  §  ^, — ^l.  Assembly  of  relations  at 
bridegroom's.  2,  Drive  to  bride's  home^  with  pies»  cake, 
and  strong  drink.  3,  Welcomed  ;  pies  accepted  [engage- 
ment cannot  now  be  broken  off,  —  hand-striking],  4.  Bride's 
girl  friends  bully  and  abuse  bridegroom's  father.-  5.  Return 
home. 

Weeping-day.^  §  5.  (The  day  before  tlie  wedding).^ — 
I.  Before  dawn^  bride  asks  for  parents'  blessing.  2.  Bows 
outside  towards  the  east  five  times.  3.  Weeps  at  home, 
surrounded  by  friends.  4.  Prays  at  gate,  and  carried  to 
neighbour's.   Variant, — Goes  at   dawn  to  a  relation's  [begs 

Pfor  shelter,  as  she  is  driven  from  home],  5.  Bride  carried 
to  relation's  in  turn.*  6.  Returns  home  ;  offered  half- 
empty  ladleful  of  beer  by  father  7.  Refuses  beer  offered 
by  mother.  8.  Asks  for  and  receives  parents*  blessing. 
9.  Carried  to  a  neighbour's.     10,  Goes  to  bed  there. 

E  Girls*  Feast?  §  5f7.  (The  day  before  the  wedding).^ 
I.  Bride  leaves  home  to  invite  friends,  2.  Refused  admis- 
sion on  her  return.  3.  Sends  shirt  to  bridegroom,  4.  Mcr 
friends  praise  her. 
Variant,  §  5^.— L  Bride  [in  every-day  clothes]  starts  with 
'  Probably  because  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  cipher,  the  arrange- 
tneTits  of  the  manriagc  resting  with  the  parents  alone.  This  rather 
points  to  Russian  influence, 

*  Quite  Turkish  ;  see  Vdmb6ry,  op.  cit.^  p.  232  ;  but  also  Russian. 
"With  the  Tatars  of  Kazan   and  Orenburg,   on   the  eve   of   the 

wedding,  the  bride  covers  herself  with  a  veil,  and  her  companions 
[visit  her  to  weep  with  her  over  her  approaching  change  of  state. 
(Georgi,  De scrip. ^  ii,  24.) 

*  Part  of  the  day  preceding  the  wedding  is  spent  by  the  bride  in 
paying  farewell  visits  to  her  relatives  (Ralston,  p.  276). 

*  This  social  gathering  is  the  **  girls'  party'*  of  the  Russians,  from 
whom  it  has  probably  been  adopted,  though  the  incidents  meationed 
by  Mr,  Ralston  {op.cit,^  27t-6)  are  different. 


to  uke  leave  of  \ 
J,  Takes  amid  finooi  the  i 

pid^  afid  pots  ii  on  het  1 
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arrive  at  bridegroom's^  carryiog 

ribbooft.    z.  Ask  bis  father  to 
;  ioafy  voflMa],    3.  Invite  ] 

to   best  fandcgroooi's  bailL 
»d  drink.    &  9t  ap  all 
far  feast    7.  Btidegmam  s 
bouse  before  o^L 

bridegroom's.     2l  Prayer  to  dmifmg.    5.  Father 
wilb  k)af  and  boly  ptcture.     Bridegnxxn  s  paimts^ 
gioom  [sonettmesl  and  lelatkxis  start  far  bride*s 
[be^  man  armed  wiA  a  swotd].     Pass  the  o^t  there. 

tVfJi^g^^dai  lErza\  \  7 — i,  Bridegioom^s  party  refased^ 
admmioQ  at  bride's^;  ooty  enter  00  p^riaenL  Ki 
BridegroocD*s  party  received  with  *■*■*?*■-£  soogs  by  I 
gni  friends,  but  her  parents  vekooie  it  «kh  bread  and  : 
2.  Eatables  and  drinkables  bcong^  by  party  are  set  00 
table  and  all  eat  and  drmk  [bride  not  pfesent).  Bride* 
groom's  parents  start  off  to  invite  bride's  rdatioos  [bdbre 
staitiog  his  mother  socnetiiDes  leaves  a  hiaf  in  each  room]. 
YmrimtL — Hts  mother  goes  to  see  bride  dressing  at  neigh- 
bov^s ;  gives  her  beer  and  ictnms;.  4.  Bride  dressed  by 
bieods  in  private  room ;  then  brooght  to  commoa  room. 
j^  Bride  blessed  with  same  faaf  [a  hole  scooped  out  in  its 

r-cni^]  as  bridegroom  was  blessed  wfth.    ^ 
Inoleody  resistmgf  carried  outside ;  after  prayer  to  ! 

\  parts  of  RassB.  (Ralstoe*  p.  3^5 
as  Riesias  CHakkjt.  v  l6o).< 
,as  I  bdlieie— as  a  ianrtval  af  1 
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lold  god  is  put  into  tilt-cart  [stands  the  whole  way»  sup- 
plied by  mother-in-law^  and  friend].     7.  Wedding  cortege 

lalts  at  village  boundary ;  bride  gives  presents ;  best  man 
distributes  drink,  8,  Bride  falls  at  horses'  feet  ;  gives  them 
ribbons  and  money.  9.  Cortige  moves  off  [bride  still 
resisting]  to   church  ;    [bride  sometimes  thanks    horses]. 

Variant. — In  last  century,  bride  escorted  to  church  half-way 
by  her  relations  and  rest  of  journey  by  bridegroom's  friends 
aloncj  who  had  come  to  meet  her  there.^  10,  Marriage 
solemnised  after  Russian  rite^;  bride  refuses  to  kiss  bride- 
groom'*; his  father  assists  him.  1 1.  Bridal  party  drives  to 
bridegroom's,  where  best  man  detaches  body  of  bride's 
carriage.^  12.  Bridegroom  received  with  derisive  songs  by 
girls  ;  slinks  in  by  side  entrance  and  hides  in  nuptial  out- 
house, 13.  Bride  carried'*  into  common  room  and  covered 
with  hopsJ    Variant. — Bride  walks  in,  carrying  her  father's 


*  With  the  Letts  the  bride  is  seated  in  her  mother-in-law's  lap,  and 
her  bridesmaid  is  at  her  side.   (Kohl,  p.  381.) 

2  A  very  old  custom,  probably,  for  Vdmb<lry  {op.  cit,^  239)  mentions 
that  though  a  Kirgiz  bride  is  sometinies  escorted  part  of  the  way  to 
her  husband's  tent  by  her  youngest  brother,  yet  she  must  appear  quite 
alone  at  the  aul  of  her  father-in-law, 

^  In  Lepekhin's  account  {ap,  cit.^  p.  104)  there  is  no  mention  of 
going  to  church,  and  he  states  that  the  whole  ceremony  of  marriage 
consisted  in  this :  the  bride's  father  (at  his  own  house)  took  his 
daughter  by  the  hand,  while  her  mother  took  up  bread  and  salt,  and 
then  these  and  the  daughter  were  handed  to  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  bridegroom,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  present. 

*  Mentioned  by  Le  Bmn  {ap,  cit.^  p.  82)  as  a  Russian  usage- 

•  Perhaps  an  old  Slav  custom.  The  Boeotians  conducted  the  bride 
to  the  bridegroom's  house  in  a  chariot,  and  then  burnt  the  axletrce 
before  the  door,  signifying  thereby  that  she  was  to  remain  in  her  new 
home.     (Montfaucon,  Eng.  ed.,  lii,  137.) 

•  Perhaps  to  avoid  touching  the  threshold,  the* scat  of  the  Penates. 
A  Roman  bride  was  lifted  over  the  threshold  for  the  same  reason 
(Montfaucon,  Hi,  140);  but  treading  £in  the  threshold  was  also  tabooed 
by  the  Tatars. 

^  In  Russia,  with  barley  and  down.    (Ralstoct  p.  2S0.) 
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^hkaeia^  (m candle);  hops  throvti  over  her  by  woman  pn 
iff  coot,  worn  sisiile  <mt\     14.  Bride  introduced  to  stovx 
ii]0Aer-ni4aw  gives  her  /itftL     15.  Guests  eat  and  drink  j 
bride  carried  ool  and  shoved  mto  nupdal  outhouse  [wtti 
the  wofds»  *  Here,  w6t(  Is  a  lamb^  for  thee"]  ;  bridesmaid 
brings  in  omelette  and  spirits ;  couple  left  alone  for  half-a 
hour,      16.  Coaple  brou^bt  back  to  common   room, 
ofler  spirits  to  guests  [bride  bows  to  ground  and  requir 
each  to  bless  her]. 

IFA£&^H£i|r  {M^ksAdy  §7d. — I,  Assembly  at  bride- 
groom's of  his  relatioQs  2.  Pra>'er  to  SAJtai.  3.  Bride- 
gtoom  cuts  off  **  god's  portion*'  for  fire-god.  4.  Father 
blesses  son  [with  loaf,  salt^  omelette,  and  picture].  5.  St 
for  bride's  home  [bridegroom  stays  at  home,^  and  hidcs^ 
&  Prayer  to  the  gates,  and  imprecations  against  evil 
spirits.    7.  Recci\xd  at  bride's  with  insulting  songs  ; 


*  De  Gaya  {<^.  nf*,  p.  1 5)  mentioiis  that  in  Poland  part  of 
tnaniage  ceremony  consisted    in    leading  the  biide  thiice  round 
the  6re. 

^  The  designation  of  the  bride  as  a  lamb  Is,  perhaps,  of  Slav  origio 
(see  above  p.  443*  Qote),  or  suggested  itself  as  an  antithesis  to  wolf. 
Though  the  Mordvins  have  no  legend  relating  to  their  supposed 
origin  from  a  wolf,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  several  Turkish  stocks  deri' 
themselves  from  a  she- wolf  ;^Deguignes,  N£s£.  gtniraU  dei  Huns^  i,  pt, 
p.  371);  and  the  Hoeike Turks  believed  themselves  descended  from 
union  between  a  he-wolf  and  a  Hunnish  princess  of  great  beaur 
who  had  been  shut  up  in  a  tower  (Deguignes,  ti,  p.  2).  It  is  just 
possible  the  Mordvins  once  held  some  such  belief,  which  has  only 
survived  in  this  formula. 

*  In  some  parts  of  Russia  the  bridegroom  accompanies  his  friem 
to  the  bride's  house  ;  in  others,  he  remains  at  home  (Ralston,  p.  277' 
With  the  Letts,  the  bride's  ccrihge  and  that  of  the  bridegroom  pi 
cccd  independently  to  church,  and  meet  at  the  altar  (Kohl,  p.  3S1' 
With  the  Cheremis,  the  bridegroom  accompanies  the  party  to  felj 
the  bride  (Georgi,  D^scrip^^  i,  37).     When  the  bridegroom  stays  at 
home,  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  more  certain  of  anticipating  the  bride 
church,  for  if  a  Slovene  bride  cAitrives  to  reach  the  church-pon 
before  the  bridegroom,  she  hopes  to  enjoy  a  life-long  supremacy  ow 
him  (Ralston,  p.  iQi\* 


sed 
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irred*;  only  opened  on  payoient  8,  Prayer ;  kalym 
paid  ;  eating  and  drinking  [bride  not  present].  9.  Bride 
[in  undress]  appears  from  behind  curtain  ;  bewails  herself ; 
gives  presents;  her  friends  praise  her;  bride  retires.  10,  Old 
woman  [in  fur  coat,  turned  inside  out]  plays  the  buffoon  ; 
hopes  bride  will  ever  excite  smiles  of  pleasure.  11.  Bride 
brought  In  ^\\\  full  dress].  12.  Prayer  to  water-goddess 
(goddess  of  marriage).  1 3.  Bride  blessed  by  parents 
[candle  burning  on  threshold  ;  not  extinguished  till  mar- 
riage  is  over-].  14.  Carried  to  tilt-cart,  and  taken  to 
church,  with  precautions  against  evil  spirits.  15.  Bride- 
groom [covered  with  a  hide]  is  driven  to  church,  16.  Mar- 
riage solemnised  after  Russian  rite.  1 7.  Wedding-party 
drives  to  bridegroom's.  18.  Received  by  oldest  man  in 
house.  Variant, — Received  by  father  and  mother  of  bride- 
groom [in  coats,  turned  inside  out];  notch  cut  in  door-post 
19.  Pan-kicking."^  20.  Couple  left  in  bridal  chamber  (out- 
house). 2L  Bride  taken  to  river*  [path  sprinkled  with 
pure]  ;  hen  sacrificed,  and  prayer  to  water-goddess  ;  bride 
drenched »  and  returns  home.  22.  New  name  given  [by 
striking  on  head  with  loaf].  23.  Bride  led  to  stove,  and 
fed  out  of  hand  by  mother-in-law. 

From  the  above  we  may  arrive,  with  considerable  proba- 
bility, at  the  following  conclusions  :^That  the  Mordvins, 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Slavs,  wooed  by  proxy, 
and  contracted  marriages  by  purchase,  though  there  was 
a  prevailing  sentiment  that  a  man  should  give  proof  of  his 

^  This  is  also  done  in  some  parts  of  Russia.  (Ralston,  p.  285.) 
'  A  Little  Russian  usage,  (Haxthausen*s  Russian  Empire  (R.  Faric), 
h  41 3-) 

*  A  Russian  custom  of  similar  purport  is  mentioned  by  Jenkinson 
in  1557  (Hakluyt,  i,  j6o).  After  receiving  the  priestly  blessing  in 
churchy  the  young  couple  had  to  drink  out  of  a  cup.  The  bride 
drank  first,  and,  after  the  bridegroom  had  drunk,  he  let  the  cup  fall 
to  the  ground.     Whichever  of  the  two  could  first  tread  upon  it  would 

ikave,  it  was  supposed,  the  upper  hand  in  future. 

*  A  Russian  bride  takes  a  bath  the  morning  after  the  wedding. 
(Ralston^  p.  281,) 
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courage  and  address,  which  generally  took  the  form  of 
capturing  and  carrying  off  the  bride.  The  original 
marriage  ceremonies  were,  no  doubt,  few  and  simple,  like 
those  of  the  Voguls  (see  above,  p.  425).  But,  as  purchase 
involves  discussion,  and  ultimately  ratification  ;  as  the 
separation  of  a  bride  from 'the  parental  home,  preparatory 
to  exchanging  a  comparatively  free-and-easy  life  with  the 
hard,  slave-like  life  of  a  married  woman,  cannot  take  place 
without  reluctance  on  her  part,  and  without  many  tears,  we 
may  see  in  these  acts  some  of  the  original  foundaticm- 
stones  on  which  the  existing  superstructure  of  marriage 
usages  and  customs  has  gradually  been  built  This 
superstructure  has  been  enormously  augmented  and. 
modified  through  intercourse  with  Russian  neighbours, 
through  increasing  civilisation,  brought  on  by  the  change 
from  a  roving  to  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  through  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  For  unquestionably  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  incidents,  set  phrases,  and  other 
peculiarities  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Russians  than 
I  have  been  able  to  exemplify. 

John  Abercromby. 


MARRIAGE   AMONG    THE  EARLY 
SLA  P'S} 


THE  earliest  evidence  which  we  possess  as  to  the  social 
relations  of  the  Eastern   Slavs,  whose  confederacy 
v^s  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  State,  is  contained  in  the 
so-called  Chronicie  of  Nestor.      Nestor  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Russian  monk  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Contrasting  the  mode  of  life  of  the  most  civilised  Sla- 
vonic nations,  the  Polians,  who  were  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  with  that  of  the  more  barbarous 
tribes  of  Russia,  Nestor,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Chronkle  which  bears  this  name, 
states  as  follows  (I  translate  literally):  *' Each  tribe  had 
its  owTj  customs,  and  the  law^s  of  its  forefathers  and  Its  own 
traditions,  each  its  own  manner  of  life  (nraf).  The  Polians 
had  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  customs  mild  and  peaceful 
(/ic/u)  ;  they  showed  a  kind  of  reserve  {stidcnie)  towards 
the  daughters  of  their  sons  and  towards  their  sisters, 
towards  their  mothers  and  their  parents,  towards  the 
mothers  of  their  wives,  and  towards  the  brothers  of  their 
husbands  ;  to  all  of  the  persons  named  they  showed  great 
reserve.  Amongst  them  the  bridegroom  did  not  go  to  seek 
his  bride ;  she  was  taken  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  the 
following  morning  they  brought  what  was  given  for  her." 

"Another  Slavonic  tribe,  the  Drevlians,"  according  to  the 
same  chronicler,  "  liv^ed  like  beasts  ;  they  killed  one  anotlier, 
they  fed  on  things  unclean ;  no  marriage  took  place 
amongst  them,  but  they  captured  young  girls  on  the  banks 
of  rivers/' 

'  One  of  the  Hcheslcr  Lectures  delivered  before  ihc  University  of 
•Oxibrdi 
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The  same  author  narrates  that  three  other  Slavonic  tribes, 
the  Radimich,  the  Viaticb,  and  the  Sever,  had  the  same 
custonis;  they  liv^  "in  forests,  like  other  wild  animals, 
they  ate  e\^er>lhing  unclean,  and  shameful  things  occurred 
amongst  them  between  fathers  and  daughters-in-law. 
Marriages  were  unknown  to  them,  but  games  were  held  in 
the  outskirts  of  villages ;  they  met  at  these  games  for 
dancing  and  every  kind  of  diabolic  amusement,  and  there 
they  captured  their  wives,  each  man  the  one  he  had  cove- , 
nanted  v^ith.     They  had  generally  tw^o  or  three  wives." 

I  have  tried  to  give  the  nearest  possible  translation  of 
this  old  Russian  text,  the  interpretation  of  which,  however, 
gives  rise  to  certain  difficulties  not  yet  quite  settled.  I  will 
now  classify,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  various  facts 
which  we  can  infer  from  this  text  First  of  all,  it  esta- 
blishes the  fact  that  marriage,  in  the  sense  of  a  constant 
union  between  husband  and  wife,  was  not  a  general  insti* 
tution  among  the  Eastern  Slavs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  more  civilised  Polians,  no  other  tribe  is  stated  to  have 
any  notion  of  it  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
alike  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  family  life. 
It  only  means  that  their  mode  of  constituting  a  family  did 
not  correspond  to  the  idea  which  the  author,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  was  a  monk,  entertained  as  to  matrimonial 
revelations.  The  Radimich,  Viatich,  and  Sever  captured  j 
their  wives  after  having  previously  come  to  an  agreement 
with  them.  This  certainly  is  a  method  which  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  a  Christian,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
marriage.  We  have  before  us  an  example  of  what  ethno- 
logists have  named  '*  marriage  by  capture  *'. 

The  Drevlians  were  even  less  advanced  as  regards  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  They  also  had  games  at 
which  women  were  captured,  but  not  a  word  is  said  about 
any  covenant  entered  into  by  the  captor  and  his  supposed 
victim.  Neither  is  any  mention  made  of  these  games 
being  held  on  the  boundaries  or  outskirts  of  villages — a  fact 
which  would  point  to  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  exogamy 


our 


forbidding  uniotis  belwem  |igi«w,iiis  of  tbe 

the  description  which  tibe  fiwT»A-l#y  gives  of  the 

we  have  an  instance  of  ao  ahmost  nnlmifted  Utxncc, 

in  that  of  the  Radimkh,  Viatkh,  aixl   Se\^cr,  we  find  a 

picture  of  an  exogamoos  people  ;  oootracdng  inamage  bry 

capture^  and  yet  retamlng  frooi  the  period  of  almost  an* 

limited  licence  a  sort  of  &mi]y  communism*  which  appears 

in  the  relations  between  fathers  and  dau^hters*in<law. 

No  trace  of  this  either  limited  or  unlimited  promiscuous* 
ness  is  to  be  found  among  the  Polians,  who,  according  to  our 
old  chronicler,  "conducted  themselves  with  much  reserve" 
wards  dai^htcrs-in-law  and  sisters-in-law,  towards  mothcj 
and    fathers,   to^i-ards    fathers-in-law  and    brothers-in-law, 
They  seem  to  have  been  an  exogamous  tribe  like  the  Radi- 
mich,  Viatich,  and  Sever,  their  wives  being  brought  to  them 
from  outside  their  own  gems.     Unlike  the  tribes  just  men-^ 
tioned,  they  did  not,  howev*er,  procure  them  by  capture.     Itfl 
w^as  not  the  custom  for  the  bridegrooms  to  go  in  search  of 
their  wives ;  they  received  them  from  the  hands  of  the  parents 
of  the  women,  and  they  then  paid  the  sum  of  money  pre- 
viously agreed  upon.    This  means  that  their  mode  of  consti- 
tuting marriage  was  by  buying  their  wives.     The  words  of 
the  chronicler  concerning  these  payments  are  far  from  being 
clear»  and  Russian  scholars  have  tried  to  interpret  them  in 
the  sense  of  **  dower"  brought  by  the  relatives  of  the  wife. 
But  it  has  been  recently  proved  that  no  mention  of  '*  dower" 
is   to   be  found   in  Russian   charters  before   the  fifteenth 
century,  and  that  the  word  v^no  used  in  meditEval  Russian    M 
to  designate  the  payment  made  on  marriage,  has  no  other   ■ 
meaning  than  that  o{  prctium  nupiiale^  or  payment  made 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  family  of  the  bridc.^     The  words 
of  Tacitus  concerning  the  dos  paid  amongst  the  German 
tribes  by  the  future  husband  to  his  wife's  father,  give  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  of  the  old   Ru^ssian  *'  %mto\  and  throw  a 
light  on  the  sort  of  payment  which  the  chronicle  of  Nestor 

'  Compare  Lange,  On  the  Mutual  Ri^rhts,  according  to  Old  Russian 
LaWy  of  Husband  and  Wife^as  regards  Fortune.    St.  Petersburg,  188a 
VOL.  1.  M  H 
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had  tn  v^ew  u  hen  speaking  of  the  matritnonial  customs  01' 
tliePolian& 

The  tcstiiiKMiy  of  out  oldest  chronicle  concerning  tbe 
d^fcrent  forms  of  matrinKMiy  among  tbe  eastern  Slavs 
deserves  otxr  closest  attentjoo,  because  it  Is.  in  aD 
coofinned  by  the  study  of  the  rest  of  our  old 
literature,  of  our  epic  poems,  of  our  wedding-songs,  and  1 
the  matrimonial  usages  and  oistoms  still,  or  lately* 
existence  in  certain  remote  districts  of  Russia.  The 
Drev'lians  are  not  the  only  Slavonic  tribe  to  which 
mediaeval  chronicles  ascribe  a  low  state  of  moralit>*. 
same  is  asserted  of  the  old  Bohemians  or  Czechs,  tn 
account  gi\nen  of  their  manners  and  customs  by  Cosmus  \ 
Prague^  a  Latin  annalist  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  say 
ConnuHa  erant  Ulis  c&mmunia.  Nam  m^fre  peaaium 
gulas  ad  noctcs  H(rvQS  probant  hymemucs^  ii  SHrgmte 
.  *  .  .  ferrea  afn4>ns  rumpunt  vincula^ 

This  statement  is  directly  confirmed  by  that  of  anc 
mediaeval  author,  the  unknown  biographer  of  St.  Adalb 
This  writer  ascribes  the  animosity  of  the  Bohemian  peopi 
towards  the  saint  to  tlie  fact  of  his  strong  opposition  to  1 
shameful  promiscuousness  which  in  his  time  prevailed  in 
Bohemia.     It    is    confirmed,    also,    by   the   monk  of  the 
Russian  Abbey  of  Eleasar,  known  by  the  name  of  Pam* 
phil,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Both  speak  of 
the  existence  of  certain  yearly  festivals  at  which  great 
licence  prevailed     According  to   the  last-named   author, 
»uch  meetings  were  regularly  held  on  the  borders  of  the 
State  of  Novgorod  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  resembling,  in 
thai  particular,  the  annual  festivals  mentioned  by  Nestor. 
Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentli  century,  they 
were  complained  of  by  the  clergy  of  the  State  of  Pscov. 
It  was  at  that  time  monk  Pamphil  drew  up  his  letter  to 
the  (k>vcrnor  of  the  State,  admonishing  him  to  put  an  end 
In  these  annual  gatherings,  since  their  only  result  w^as  the 
coinjjjtion  of  the  young  women  and  girls.     According  to 
the  author  just  cited,  the  meetings  took  place,  as  a  rul 
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the  day  before  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which, 
in  pagan  times,  was  that  of  a  divinity  known  by  the  name 
of  Jarilo,  corresponding  to  the  Priapus  of  the  Greeks.  Half 
a  century  later  the  new  ecclesiastical  code,  compiled  by  an 
assembly  of  divines  convened  in  Moscow  hy  the  Czar  Ivan 
the  Terrible^  took  effectual  measures  for  abolishing  every 
vestit^e  of  paganism  ;  amongst  them,  the  yearly  festivals 
held  on  Christmas  Day,  on  the  day  of  the  baptism  of  Our 
Lord,  and  on  St.  John  the  Baptist,  commonly  called  Mid- 
summer Day,  A  genera!  feature  of  all  these  festivals, 
according  to  the  code,  was  the  prevalence  of  the  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  sexes.  How  far  the  clergy 
succeeded  m  suppressing  these  yearly  meetings,  which  had 
been  regularly  held  for  centuries  before  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  we  cannot  precisely  say,  although  the  fact  of  their 
occasional  occurrence,  even  in  modern  times,  does  not  tend 
to  prove  their  complete  abolition.  More  than  once  have  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  these  nightly  meet- 
ings, held  at  the  end  of  June,  in  commemoration  of  a 
heathen  divinity.  They  usually  take  place  close  to  a  river 
or  pond  ;  large  fires  are  lighted,  and  over  them  young 
couples,  bachelors  and  unmarried  girls,  Jump  barefoot  I 
have  never  found  any  trace  of  licentiousness  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  cases  of  licence  used  to  occur,  though  seldom 
in  our  time.  That  a  few  centuries  ago  they  were  very 
frequent  has  been  lately  proved  by  some  curious  documents 
prescr\'ed  in  the  archives  of  some  of  the  provincial  eccle- 
siastical council Sj  particularly  in  those  existing  in  the 
government  of  Kharkov.  According  to  these  documents, 
the  local  clergy  were  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the 
shameful  licentiousness  which  prevailed  at  the  evening 
assemblies  of  the  peasants,  and  more  than  once  the  clergy 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  authorities  of  the  village  to  dis- 
solve the  assemblies  by  force.  The  priests  were  often 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the 
village  elders  from  the  stones  with  which  they  were  pelted. 
These  evening  assemblies  arc  known  to  the  people  of  Great 

H  H  2 
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Russia  under  the  name   of  Posidelki,  and   to  the  Little 
Russians  by  that  of  Vechernitzi. 

The  licentiousness  which  formed  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  these  meetings  throws  light  on  the  motives  which 
induce  the  peasants  of  certain  great  Russian  communes  to 
attach  but  small  importance  to  virginity.  Russian  ethno- 
graphers have  not  infrequently  mentioned  the  fact  of 
young  men  living  openly  with  unmarried  women,  aod, 
even  in  case  of  marriage,  of  giving  preference  to  those  who 
were  known  to  have  already  been  mothers. 

However  peculiar  all  these  facts  may  seem,  they  are  very 
often  met  with  among  people  of  quite  a  distinct  race. 
The  Allemanic  populations  of  the  Orisons,  no  longer  ago 
than  the  sixteenth  century,  held  regular  meetings  which 
were  not  less  shameful  than  those  of  the  Cossacks.  The 
"  Kilbenen"  were  abolished  by  law,^  but  another  custom,  in 
direct  antagonism  to  morality,  continued  to  exist  all  over 
the  northern  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Wurtembcrg  and  of  Baden.  I  mean  the 
custom  known  under  the  name  of  "  Kilchgang"  or  "  Dorf- 
gehcn",  which,  according  to  the  popular  songs,  consisted  in 
nothing  else  than  the  right  of  a  bachelor  to  become  the 
lover  of  some  young  girl,  and  that  quite  openly,  and  with 
the  implied  consent  of  the  parents  of  his  sweetheart 
May  I  also  mention  a  similar  custom  amongst  the  Welsh^ 
known  as  "  bundling"  ?  I  am  not  well  enough  informed  as 
to  the  character  of  this  custom  to  insist  on  its  resemblance 
to  those  already  mentioned.  The  little  I  have  said  on  the 
German  survivals  of  early  licence  may  suffice  to  establish 
this  general  conclusion :  that  the  comparative  immorality 
of  Russian  peasants  has  no  other  cause  than  the  survival 
amongst  them  of  numerous  vestiges  of  the  early  forms  of 
marriage. 

Another  feature  of  the  matriarchal  family,  the  lack  of 
any  prohibition  as  to  marriages  between  persons  who  arc 

^  Dtis  Lufubccht  von  Kloster  (xv),  ed.  by  Molir. 
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sprung  from  the  same  father  or  grandfather,  is  also  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  early  Slavonic  writers.  Such 
marriages  were  not  prohibited  by  custom  among  the  old 
Bohemians  or  Czechs.  *'  Populus  miscebatur  cum  cog- 
natis/'  says  the  biographer  of  St  Adalbert  They  are  also 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  epic  poems  of  our  peasants, 
the  so-called  Mlini,  of  which  the  late  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  has 
given  to  English  readers  an  accurate  and  profound  analysis. 
I  will  quote  certain  passages  from  these  poems  to  give  you 
the  facts  on  which  my  theory  is  based. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  our  popular  ballads, 
Ilia  Mourometz,  encounters  one  day  a  freebooter  named 
Nightingale  (Solovei  Razboinik).  "Why**,  asks  the  hero, 
"do  all  thy  children  look  alike?*'  Nightingale  gives  the 
following  answer :  '*  Because,  when  my  son  is  grown  up, 
I  marry  him  to  my  daughter ;  and  when  my  daughter  is 
old  enough,  I  give  her  my  son  for  a  husband,  and  I  do  so 
in  order  that  my  race  might  not  die  out*'  Another  popu- 
lar ballad,  representing  the  evil  customs  of  former  days, 
describes  them  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Brother  made  war  upon  brother, 
Brother  took  sister  to  wife," 

Endogamous  marriages  still  occur  in  a  few  very  remote 
parts  of  Russia.  Such  is  the  case  in  ceitain  villages  in  tlie 
district  of  Onega,  and  especially  in  that  of  Liamika,  where 
the  peasants  do  their  best  to  infringe  the  canonical  pre- 
scriptions w^hich  disallow  marriage  between  blood  relations 
to  the  fourth  degree  inclusively.  The  same  has  also  been 
noticed  in  certain  parts  of  the  Government  of  Archangel, 
quite  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  where  the  peasants 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  marriages  between  blood 
relations  will  be  blessed  with  a  more  rapid  increase  of 
"cattle" — the  word  "cattle'*  standing  in  this  case  for 
childrau  In  some  provinces  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  district 
of  Vetlouga,  which  belongs  to  the  government  of  Nijni 
Novgorod,  endogamous  marriages,  though  contrary  to  the 
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prevailing    custom,  are  looked    upon    with    a   favourable 
eye.* 

Another  fact  which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  partisans 
of  the  theory  of  the  niatriarchate,  first  promulgated  by 
McLennan,  is  the  large  independence  enjoyed  by  the 
Slavonic  women  of  old  days.  Let  me  first  quote  the  words 
of  Cosmus  of  Prague,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  and  then 
show  you  what  illustration  they  find  both  in  written  litera- 
ture and  in  popular  ballads  and  songs. 

"  Non  virgines  viri,  sed  tpssemet  viros,  quos  et  quando  volae- 

runt,  accipiebant.'* 

This  freedom  of  the  Bohemian  girls  to  dispose  of  their 
hearts  according  to  their  ov\ii  wish,  shows  the  comparati\'e 
independence  of  the  Bohemian  women  at  that  period- 

The  oldest  legal  code  of  this  people,  the  *'  smem*\  seen 
to  favour  this  independence,  by  recognising  the  right  of  ti 
women  to  be  free  from  any  work,  except  tliat  which  is  • 
nected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  hoiisehold.- 

Confrontcd  with  the  facts  just  brought  forward,  t6 
popular  legend^  reported  by  Cosmus  in  his  chronicle,  o(i 
kind  of  Bohemian  Amazons,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
wars  of  the  time,  appears  in  its  true  light.  Free  as  the 
were  from  the  bonds  of  marriage,  not  relying  on  husband 
for  the  defence  of  their  persons  and  estates,  the  old  Bohe- 
mian Amazons  were  probably  very  similar  to  those  warlike 
women  who  still  appear  in  the  King  of  Dahomey's  army. 
id  who  in  the  time  of  Pompey  were  known  to  exist 
among  certain  autochthonic  tribes  of  the  Caucasus. 
fact  well  worth  notice  is^that  the  memory  of  these  bclHcos 
women  is  still  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  Tcherkes>» 
who  call  them  by  the  name  of  "  emcheck".  Giantesses 
wandering  by  themselves  through  the  country,  and  fightir 
the  heroes  they  met  on  their  way,  are  also  mentioned  mc 

*  Smirnov,  Sketches  of  Family  Riiations  according  to  ike  Cust& 
Law  of  ihe  Russians  (Moscow,  1877),  pp.  105,  106. 

'  Ivanischev,  Dissertation  on  the  Rights  aj  the  Individuat  atcordiik^ 
to  the  Old  Laws  of  the  Bohemians.     Complete  Works,  pu  92. 
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than  once  in  our  popular  ballads,  or  bilini.  The  name 
under  which  they  are  known  is  that  of  "  polinitzi*',  the 
word  pole  meaning  the  field,  and  in  a  secondary  sense  the 
battle-field. 

Like  the  Bohemian  girls  described  by  Cosmus  of  Prague, 
these  Russian  Amazons  chose  their  lovers  as  they  liked. 

"  Is  thy  heart  inclined  to  amuse  itself  with  me  ?"  such  is 
the  question  addressed  to  Ilia  Mourometz  by  one  of  these 
Amazons,  the  so-called  beautiful  princess,  '*  Be  my  hus- 
band  and  1  will  be  thy  wife,"  says  another  of  t\\G^Q  polinitzi, 
Anastasia  the  Beautiful,  to  the  paladin,  Thcodor  Tougarin. 
It  is  not  the  freebooter  Nightingale  who  chooses  his  wife, 
nor  the  paladin  Dobriniawho  is  going  in  search  of  a  bride  ; 
both  are  represeotcd  as  accepting  the  offers  of  betrothal 
made  to  them  by  the  Russian  Amazons  Zaprava  and 
Marina.^ 

Evidence  of  still  greater  importance  is  that  of  the  French 
writer,  Beauplan,  who,  speaking  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia  during  his 
time,  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  states  as 
follows  : 

**  In  the  Ukraine,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  all  other 
nations,  the  husbands  do  not  choose  their  wives,  but  are 
themselves  chosen  by  their  future  consorts." 

I  hope  I  have  now  given  an  amount  of  information, 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  ;  which  is 
no  other  than  to  show  that,  in  a  low  state  of  morality, 
communal  marriage  between  near  relations  and  endogamy 
went  hand  in  hand,  amongst  the  early  Slavs,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  independence  among  the  weaker  sex. 

To  all  these  characteristic  features  of  the  matriarchate, 
we  may  add  this  very  important  one,  that,  according  to  the 
old  Russian  law,  the  tie  which  unites  a  man  to  his  sister 
and  the  children  she  has  brought  into  the  world,  was  con- 

»  Ribnikov,  Th€  Songs  0/  the  Russum  People,  vol.  i,  p.  64  ;  Kirscha 
Danilov,  Old  Russian  Poems^  pp,  9  and  70  \  AfanasieVj  T<iles  of  tha 
Russian  People^  vol.  i,  p.  484. 
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lall  complete  the  information  which  these  scholars  have 
[piven  by  citing  certain  peculiar  customs  still  in  use  among 
lussian  peasants^ 
Whilst  the  father  is  considered  to  be  the  proper  person 
I  dispose  of  the  hand  of  the  bride,  the  brother,  according 
the  wedding  ritual,  appears  as  the  chief  protector  of  her 
firgmity.  In  more  than  one  province  of  Russia  the  brother 
plays  an  important  part  in  that  portion  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony  which  may  be  called  by  the  Latin  name  of  in 
domus  dcdtuiio.  As  soon  as  the  bridegroom  has  made  his 
appearance  in  the  court-yard  of  the  family  to  which  his 
bride  belongs,  the  brother,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom, 
takes  his  seat  next  the  bride  with  a  naked  sword,  or  at 
least  a  stick,  in  his  hand.  The  bridegroom  or  the  grooms- 
man, asking  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  receives  as 
answer,  that  the  brother  is  there  to  keep  ward  over  his 
sister,  and  that  he  will  not  consent  to  leave  his  seat  unless 
he  be  paid  for  it.  "  Dear  brother,  don^t  give  me  away  for 
nothing.  Ask  a  hundred  roubles  for  me,  for  the  veil  which 
covers  my  head,  a  thousand  roubles.  Ask  for  my  beauty 
— God  alone  knows  how  much."  Such  is  the  tenor  of  the 
song  composed  for  the  occasion.  "  The  brother,  a  true 
Tartar/'  we  read  in  the  text  of  another  nuptial  song,  "  has 
sold  his  sister  for  a  thaler,  and  her  fair  tresses  for  fifty 
copecks." 

In  Little  Russia  the  drawn  sword,  which  the  brother 
holds  in  his  hand  on  the  occasion,  is  ornamented  with  the 
red  berries  of  the  guelder-rose,  red  being  the  emblem  of 
maidenhood  among  Slavonic  peoples.  Other  emblems 
are  the  binding  of  the  bridc*s  tresses,  and  the  veil  which 
covers  her  head.  The  bridegroom  is  not  allowed  to  remove 
the  veil,  nor  to  unbind  the  tresses  of  his  future  wife, 
unless  he  consents  to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money  to  her 
brother. 

Hitherto  w^e  have  considered  the  dificrent  aspects  of  the 
earliest  period  in  the  evolution  of  the  family — that  which 
is  known  by  the  term  of  the  matriarchatc.     The  various 
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features  which  characterised  the  lowest  state  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes  did  not  vanish  all  at  once.  The 
incestuous  relations  between  persons  of  the  same  blood 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  disappear.  No  further 
mention  of  these  occurs  in  Nestor's  description  of  the 
Eastern  tribes — the  Radimich,  Viatich,  and  Sever.  Though 
they  practise  communal  marriage  so  far  that  fathers  and 
sons  have  wives  in  common,  nevertheless  fathers  and 
daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  dare  no  longer  cohabit 
with  each  other,  and  if  licence  still  occurs  at  some  annual 
festivities,  it  is  kept  under  some  check. 

The  bilini^  or  popular  ballads,  as  also  the  old  legends  and 
folk-talcs,  often  represent  that  transient  period  of  sodal 
evolution,  when  endogamy  was  gradually  giving  uTiy  to 
exogamy,  and  relations  between  persons  of  the  same  kin 
were  forbidden.  A  popular  hero,  known  by  the  name  of 
Michailo  Kasarinov,  and  belonging  to  a  later  series  of 
Russian  paladins,  in  one  of  these  ballads  liberates  a  young 
Russian  girl  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  becoming  her  lover,  when  she  discloses  to  him  the 
secret  of  her  birth,  and  proves  that  she  is  his  sister.  The 
paladin  immediately  abandons  his  purpose.  In  another 
popular  tale,  inserted  by  Afanasiov  in  his  collection  of  these 
curious  monuments  of  our  unwritten  literature,  a  brother 
is  represented  as  insisting  on  marrying  his  sister,  and  the 
latter  as  strongly  protesting  against  his  desire.  **  What  do 
you  propose  to  do  ?  "  she  asks.  "  Bethink  you  of  God  and 
of  the  sin  ?  Is  it  right  that  a  brother  should  espouse  his 
own  sister  ?  "  The  brother  persists,  and  the  couple  are  on 
the  point  of  retiring,  when  the  earth  opens,  and  the  sister, 
unharmed,  disappears  from  view.^  In  another  popular 
legend,  a  husband,  having  discovered  that  his  wife  is  his 
own  sister,  finds  no  means  of  escape  but  that  of  under- 
taking a  pilgrimage  in  order  to  expiate  his  sins.- 

Thc  prohibition  is  gradually  extended  to  all  persons  of 

^  Afanasiev,  Folk-tales,  vol.  i,  pp.  211,  212. 
-  Schcin,  Sofv^s  of  the  White  Russians. 
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lie  same  kin,  A  song^  in  vogue  aniong  the  peasantry  of 
Little  Russia  speaks  of  a  bird  wishing  to  marry,  and 
iding  no  bride  at  his  birth-place,  all  the  females  being 
relations,  there  remains  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
ross  the  sea,  and  seek  a  bride  of  another  kin  than  his  own. 

The  complete  discomfiture  of  endogamy,  in  its  long 
ruggle  with  exogamous  prescriptions,  is  shown  in  the 
let  that  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  as  for  instance  in  the 
>vernment  of  Simbirsk,  in  certain  villages  of  the  govern- 
lent  of  01onizk»  and  of  the  district  of  Schadrinsk, 
ihabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  the  bride  is  always 
ikcn  from  another  village  than  the  bridegroom's.      Even 

provinces  in  which  no  similar  custom  is  known  to  exist, 
le  remembrance  of  the  time  w!icn  exogamy  was   con- 

Jered  a  duty,  is  preserved  in  the  fact  that  the  bridegroom 

Is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  foreigner  {choujoy,  c/wujaninin^ 

and  his  friends  and  attendants  are  represented  as  coming 

with  him  from  a  distant  countr>%  in  order  to  take  away  the 

iiture  spouse. 

The  origin  of  exogamy  has  been  sought  for  in  the  fact  of 
tie  general  prevalence,  at  a  certain  period  of  social  develop- 
lent,  of  the  custom  of  capturing  wives.  The  co-existence 
bf  both  customs  has  been  already  noticed  by  the  old 
lussian  chronicler  in  his  description  of  the  manners  and 
astoms  of  the  Radimich,  Viatich,  and  Seven  His  testi- 
lony  is  corroborated  by  that  of  the  nuptial  songs,  and  of 
le  ceremonies  still  in  use  at  country  weddings.  The  infor- 
mation which  is  derived  from  these  sources  as  to  the  general 
revalcnce  in  past  times  of  marriage  by  capture,  I  have 
immed  up  in  a  work  published  in  Russian  under  the  title 

The  First  Periods  in  the  Evolution  of  Law,  I  shall  take 
fic  liberty  of  bringing  forward  on  this  occasion  the  facts 
tiere  summarised.  They  concern  the  Eastern  as  well  as 
iie  Southern  Slavs. 

Amongst  the  Southern  Slavs,  marriage  by  capture  was 
|tiU  in  existence  no  longer  ago  than  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Tcreschenko,  Social  Life  of  the  Russians^  vol  iv,  p*  280. 
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present   centur>'.      A    well-known    Servian    wnter, 

Karadjich,  gives  the  following  details  about  this  pc. 

custom,  known  under  the  name  of  otmtfsa.  "  The  capttirr 
of  girls  in  order  to  marry  them  is  still  practised  among  ihc 
Servians.  Young  men  very  frequently  have  recx>ur5ie  !  • 
this  mode  of  procuring  a  w^ife.  On  such  occasions  they  aic 
equipped  and  armed  as  if  they  were  going  out  to  do  battle 
They  conceal  themselves,  and  quietly  await  the  moment  tj 
the  girl  passes  near  them  on  her  way  to  look  ^fter  the  cattle 
Sometimes  they  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  homestead  she 
inhabits.  In  either  case  her  resistance  has  no  other  result 
than  a  direct  appeal  to  physical  force.  The  young  mcfi 
seize  her  by  her  long,  plaited  tresses,  drag  and  push  her 
along,  and  sometimes  use  a  whip  or  a  stick  to  qu"  ' 
pace.  The  same  custom  prevailed  not  long  ago  1 
negra  It  existed  also  for  centuries  in  Croatia,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  the  statute  of  PoliUa, 
a  legal  code  published  m  1605.  In  Bosnia  and  Henc- 
govina  abductions  still  occur^  but»  as  a  rule,  with  the 
previous  consent  of  the  supposed  victim,  and  with  the 
declared  intention  of  avoiding  the  expenses  of  a  regular 
betrothal/* 

So  much  as  regards  marriage  among  the  Southern  Slatvx 
As  to  the  Eastern  Slavs,  the  early  development  of  1 
strong  government,  and  of  a  powerful  clergy,  prevented  the 
possibility  of  a  long  continuance  of  this  wild  method  of  con- 
stituting a  family.  An  exception  must,  however,  be  made 
as  regards  the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  and  the  Ukraine; 
who,  according  to  the  statement  of  Beauplan,  continued  to 
capture  their  wives  no  longer  ago  than  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  the  existence,  probably  in  pagan  times,  of 
marriage  by  capture  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Poland,  is  still 
revealed  by  the  old  ballads,  the  w^cdding  ceremonies  of  tlie 
country  people,  and  the  songs  in  use  on  the  occasion  of  a 
betrothal. 

ITie  di/wi  more  than  once  mention  the  cases  of  paladins 
like  Ilia  Mouromctz  having  a  personal  encounter  with  the 
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^mazons  they  meet  on  their  way.  As  soon  as  the  paladins 
mve  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  Amazons,  they  force 
Ihem  to  become  their  wives.  Among  the  diRerent  cere- 
monies still  in  use  at  a  country  wedding,  one  particularly 
deserves  our  attention,  on  account  of  the  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  means  to  which  the  family  of  the  bride  once 
had  recourse  to  prevent  an  abduction.  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  wedding  the  doors  leading  to  the  homestead  of  the 
bride  are  closely  shut  Sometimes  a  temporary  wooden 
wall  is  erected  to  preserve  the  family  from  intrusion.  The 
weddinpf-songs  still  in  use  in  the  government  of  Toula 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  defending  the  approach  to  the 
bride's  residence  by  oak  trees,  cut  down  to  block  up  the 
road,  and  by  shields  arranged  before  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  homestead. 

The  bridegroom  and  his  friends  wear  a  w^arlike  dress  ; 
they  are  mounted  on  horseback,  and  carry  guns  and 
pistols.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  custom  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  whilst  in  the  southern  the  whip»  carried  by 
the  bridegroom's  best  man,  appears  to  be  the  only  weapon 
in  use.  The  wedding-songs  speak  of  arrow*s,  shot  in  the 
direction  of  the  bride's  home,  and  of  stone  walls  broken 
down,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  her.  The  bridegroom 
and  his  followers  are  regularly  met  like  foes.  In  the 
.government  of  Perm  it  is  the  custom  for  the  father  of  the 
bride  to  fire  a  pistol  over  their  heads — of  course,  a  pistol 
charged  only  with  powder.  The  same  custom  is  also  in 
use  in  certain  parts  of  the  government  of  Archangel 
The  wedding-song  speaks  of  the  bridegroom's  train  in  the 
following  terms : — 


^  They  will  come  to  the  maiden's  father 
With  war. 
They  will  rob  him, 
And  imprison  the  mother. 
They  will  take  the  young  girl  away 
To  a  strange  land,** 


-•>         .'/^•— T.-Vt-  j9p:09:§;  the  Early  Slavs, 

:•.:  .•;.::..-^  .^5  v,  e  have  a'ready  seen,  was  not  the  only 
'vv.  f  .v-":-._":r.^  r-:.\rr:age  among  the  Slavs,  even  in  the 
.V.  .-:  . .  -  ;..-  -.rc:ri:"^  to  the  chronicle  of  Nestor,  the 
':\  -.  -  •  .. ::  >a,:  7cc."jr<0  to  it.  Instead  of  carrj'ingoff 
•^  >  r  /.  V;.  ■"::.:.  :r.c  Fr'ian  bridegroom  preferred  to  pay 
:  ":-  :..:>,-.  -  >.:r  :'.wrr.:!y.  a  sort  oi pretium  nuptiale.tx 
'^'  :.^--:'\::  7h!>  .".:5:;m  cf  the  Poh'ans  gradually  became 
:>?  ^;':'.-.!  ::>;.^c  r.r:::::^  Txll  Slavonic  tribes.  In  Servia, 
.*.::  .•  •,:  :;  V.  .  .:<  K.ir.-.c'ich.  the  sums  of  money  paid  to 
:  ^:  /  /..  s  v.:"*..r  ry  :hj  brl .iCj^room's  family  were  so  exor- 
r  :.-••:  :."..:  0,:.  r^"i:>  :ho  Black  issued  a  proclamation 
.-..:  ..  '^  ■:  :;  r.^  ■y.JC-i*  t?  ask  from  the  bridegroom  more 
:'7..  *  .".  s  -j:  J  .'.".\\:.  I-:  our  cay>.  says  Bagisic,  \nves,  as  a 
rv.\:.  J.::-;:  V^'  :v.:^r::  by  their  future  husbands,  but  a 
,...,...\; ....,,    ,.-  .■,:^    .•  :   ^';.<-,^Ty|  is  still  preserved  in  the 

:.:.::  :::..:  :>j  V'\:j  <  :*.:>.cr  rcvreives  from  the  bridegroom  a 
>-::c   :V.^:r.  ot^c  to  six  ducats,  according 


:\". 
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\\':vo<  v.cro  a'.s/»  b  :;^'.'.:  and  sold  among  the  Slavonic 
f!:v.>  «  f  Austria.  AvT.v  rj.irij;  to  an  old  usage  of  the 
1..  :::!ch:in,  a  S'av.r.ic  v..\ '/'.o  inhabiting  certain  districts  of 
Huiv^ary,  the  br:JcL;r.  c:n.  on  entering  the  homestead  of 
i^.:>  bride,  apostrophised  the  father  thus:  '*  Pray  do  tell  me 
if  you  b.ave  a  cow  to  sell  ?"  A  Bohemian  wedding-song 
puts  into  the  inouth  of  the  bridegroom's  best  man  the 
fv^llowin;^  ifentence  :  "  Please  deliver  to  me  the  bride.  I  will 
L^ivc  \'ou  a  good  price  for  her.  The  onh'  reason  I  have  for 
being  here  is  that  I  may  pa\'  you  in  heavy  thalers."  No 
IvMiger  ago  tlian  the  beginning  of  the  last  ccntur}-,  young 
men  wishing  to  marry  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  fair 
at  Krasni  Brod.  where  unmarried  women  and  widows,  sur- 
rounded by  their  relations,  awaited  their  coming.  Each 
ehv^se  the  woman  he  liked  best,  covenanted  with  her 
parents  as  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  for  her,  and 
VMweeded  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  Polish  wedding- 
NvM'gs  also  mention  the  custom  of  buying  wives. 

In  Posnau  the  following  ceremony  is  still  obser\'ed  on 
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occasion  of  a  betrothal.  The  bridegroom  puts  a  small 
iece  of  money  on  the  shoes  of  his  bride,  another  on  her 
knee,  a  third  on  her  shoulder,  a  fourth  on  her  head.  It  is 
only  when  this  ceremony  has  been  performed  that  the 
father  delivers  the  maiden  Into  the  hands  of  her  future 
husband, 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  payment 
made  in  Old  Russia  by  the  bridegroom  was  known  under 
the  name  of  "veno".  The  true  meaning  of  this  word  is 
revealed  by  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  by  the  translators 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  a  Slavonic  version  of  the  words 
addressed  by  Jacob  to  Laban»  when  he  asked  him  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Rachel,  the  translators  write  as 
follows  :  ^increase  the  sum  of  the  'trno  as  much  as  you  like 
and  I  will  pay  it  to  you»  and  you  shall  give  me  this  maiden 
to  wife^* 

In  modern  times  the  vctio  is  mentioned  only  in  certain 
ircdding-songs.  Another  term»  *'  kladka,"  has  replaced  it 
in  most  parts  of  Great  Russia.  This  payment,  amounting 
in  certain  parts  of  Russia  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred,  and 
even  of  two  or  three  hundred  roubles,  is  made  to  the  father 
of  the  bride.  As  a  rule»  the  father  disposes  of  the  money 
in  favour  of  his  daughter,  for  he  gives  her  as  dowry  a  larger 
or  smaller  sum,  according  to  what  he  has  received  from  the 
bridegroom.  But  this  fact  cannot  be  brought  forward  as  a 
proof  that  the  "kladka'  belongs  by  right  to  the  bride.  In 
more  than  one  commune  of  the  government  of  Tambov, 
Riasan,  Vladimir,  Moscow, Samara,  and  Saratov,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  dowry  given  by  the  hride*s  father,  whilst  the 
kladka  is  regularly  paid  to  the  head  of  family  to  which  the 
bride  belongs.^  We  must  therefore  consider  these  two 
payments,  that  made  by  the  bridegroom,  and  that  made  by 
the  bridc^s  father,  as  quite  different  institutions.  The  one 
payment  proves  the  existence,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of 
modem  Russia,  of  a  mode  of  marriage  similar  to  that  of 
the  Indian  A  sura  ;  the  other  shows  the  way  in  which 

*  Genesis  xxix.  ^  Lange,  p.  86. 
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prctium  cmptionis^  to  employ  a  term  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
passed  into  the  dos  or  dowry.  The  custom  was  the  same  as 
that  followed  by  the  Germanic  tribes.  In  saying  this  I 
have  particularly  in  view  Tacitus's  statement  about  the 
payment  made  by  the  bridegroom  at  a  marriage,  and  the 
more  recent  fact  of  the  conversion  of  this  payment  into  a 
dowry  given  by  the  bride's  father. 

That  in  former  days  in  Russia  wives  were  regulaiiy 
bought  from  their  parents  is  plainly  recogpiiscd  by  the 
wedding-songs  still  in  use  among  our  peasants. 

The  "  bayards",  a  term  by  which  people  designate  the 
companions  or  followers  of  bridegroom,  who  on  his  part  is 
called  "  the  duke",  kniaz — ''  the  bayards",  says  a  wedding- 
song  of  the  government  of  Saratov,  *'  surround  the  yard  of  the 
bride's  house  on  all  sides,  they  bargain  for  our  Douniascha." 

"  The  bayards  have  covered  the  ground  with  gold,"  sing 
the  country  people  of  White  Russia. 

The  bridegroom  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the  songs  ol 
the  peasants  of  Great  Russia  as  the  "  merchant",  whilst  the 
bride  is  sjx)kcn  of  as  "  merchandise".  In  the  government 
of  Jaroslav,  for  instance,  the  bride,  following  an  ancient 
usage,  complains  of  the  treatment  to  which  she  will  be 
subjected,  saying  that  "  unknown  merchants  will  take  her 
away  from  her  father  and  her  dear  mother". 

Now  that  wc  have  carefully  passed  in  review  the  different 
aspects  under  which  matrimonial  relations  have  been 
viewed,  or  still  are  viewed,  by  the  country  people  of  Russia, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  Russian  ethnography  quite 
corroborates  the  theory  as  to  the  evolution  of  marriage 
which  Enulii^h  scholars  were  the  first  to  establish. 


•t>* 


M.    KOWALEWSKY. 


THE  MARRIAGE    CEREMONIES    OF 
THE   MANCHUS. 


*HE  accompanying  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonies 

of  the  Manchus  was  obtained  by  me  from  a  Manchu 

J^gentlcman,  who  hailed  from  Peking,  and  who  taught  me 

fche  Pekingese  dialect      In  order  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 

le  account,  I  sent  it  to  Peking  from  Hong-Kong,  where  I 

[was  residing,  to  my  friend,  Mr  Addis,  of  the  Hong-Kong 

amd  Shanghai  Bank,  and  requested  him  to  get  it  checked 

'by  some  of  those  better  acquainted  than  myself  with  the 

Manchu  customs.    This  he  very  kindly  did.    I  was  pleased 

to  find,  on  his  returning  the  account  to  me,  that  only  a  very 

few  alterations  had   been   suggested.      These   have   been 

inserted  in  the  original,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 

the  account  as  now  given  is  a  complete  and  accurate  one. 

One  of  those  who,  through  Mn  Addis*s  kind  intervention, 

v^s  good  enough  to  revise  my  papers,  w^as  Mr.  Arendt,  o( 

[le  German  Legation  at  Peking,  a  well-known  Sinologue, 

Riow  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Berlin.    In  addition  to  revising 

^my  papers,  he  also  wrote  some  stray  notes  on   Chinese 

marriage  ceremonies.  These,  coming  from  such  an  authority, 

mnot   fail   to  be  interesting,  and   have   therefore    been 

'appended  to  the  account  of  the  Manchu  marriage    cere* 

monies. 

J.  IL  Stewart  Lockhart. 


When  a  boy  has  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  parents, 
especially  if  they  are  well  off,  fearing  that  the  lad  may 
become  wild,  make  arrangements  for  his  marriage  by 
entrusting  some  relation,  friend,  or  middle-man  with  the 
task  of  selecting  a  wife  for  him.  The  wealth  of  the  woman's 
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family  is  not  considered  of  so  much  importance  a<  us  ^^^i 
history.     A  girl  of  good  looks,  and  able   to  pcffortn  the 
heavier^  as  well  as  the  lighter,  duties  of  the  household, 
preferred,  wfthout  regard  to  the  extent  of  her  dot,  as  hdi 
families  generally  intermarry  with  each  other.      The  giri*s 
bring-up,  her  behaviour  to  her  parents,  and  her  temper,  aie 
all  generally  carefully  inquired  into.   Literary  familieSiasa 
rule,  prefer  a  girl  who  has  some  knowledge  of  reading  aod 
writing.      When  the  bride   is   found  by  some  friend   of 
relation,  her  family  and  that  of  the  bridegroom  arc  usually 
well  known  to  each  other,  so  that  inquiry  into  the  past 
history  of  each  is  not  necessary.     Sometimes,  howe\'er,  the 
family  of  the  man  knows  that  a  certain  household  contains 
a  fair  maid,  with  whom  they  are  anxious  to  form  an  alliance, 
but,  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  her   family,  the 
employment  of  the  services  of  a  professional  mtddle-mtfi 
becomes  necessary,  who  is  deputed  to  broach  the  subject  to 
the  girl's  family,  but  not  till  the  fee  he  is  to  be  paid>  if 
successful,  has  been  settled.     The  middle-man   proceeds  to 
the  girl's  family  and  opens  the  conversation  by  discussing 
ordinary  topics.      On  seeing    the   daughter,    he    at   once 
becomes  loud  in  praises  of  her  appearance  and  future  good 
fortune,  and  asks  her  mother  casually  if  she  is  yet  betrothed 
The  mother  may  reply  in  an  off-hand  way  that  she   is  not, 
but  that  she  would  be  glad  if  the  middle-man  would  find  a 
suitable  husband  for  her.     The  middleman  avails  himself 
at  once  of  his  opportunity,  by  telling  her  that,  by  the  most 
fortunate   coincidence,   a  certain    family   has  a  son,  aged 
fifteen    or   sixteen,  who    is    a   student,  distinguished    in 
appearance,   and    of  gentlemanly   bearing,    not    given   to 
drinking  opium  smoking,  licentiousness,  or  gambling,  and 
who  wishes  to  find  a  wife ;  that  his  family  is  well-off,  and  his 
parents  highly  respectable;  that  the  son  in  question  is  their 
special  pet,  and   they   particularly  wish  to  see  him  well 
settled  ;  and  that  a  match  between  the  two  families  would 
be  in  every  way  suitable.     In    this  way  he  works  on  the 
feelings  of  the  girVs  mother,  until  she  promises  that  she  wi!l 
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consult  with  her  good-man,  and  report  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  in  a  day  or  two.  The  middle- nfian  then 
returns  in  hot  haste  to  the  bridegroom's  family,  and  offers 
his  congratulations,  declaring  that  the  matter  has  been 
arranged  satisfactorily,  though  such  is  far  from  the  truth, 
and  having  obtained  his  fee,  he  departs,  promising  to  return 
in  two  days  to  arrange  as  to  the  interchange  of  visits 
between  the  two  families,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

If  the  parents  of  the  bride  consent,  the  middle-man  on 
revisiting  them  is  presented  with  a  fee,  and  asked  to  arrange 
a  date  for  viewing  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Should  they 
refuse,  the  middle-man  dares  not  show  his  face  at  the  bride- 
groom's house.  Before  visiting  each  other,  both  families 
institute  private  inquiries  as  to  the  history  and  standing 
of  each  othen 

Inspecting  the  Bridegroom  and  Bride.— After  both  parties 
have  consented  to  the  match,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
each  other,  a  lucky  date  is  chosen  for  the  inspection  of  the 
bridegroom  and  his  family  by  the  bride's  mother,  and  of 
the  bride  and  her  family  by  the  bridegroom's  mother.  The 
bride's  mother,  on  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's  family,  first 
observes  if  the  bridegroom  is  well  grown  and  a  fit  match 
for  her  daughter,  and  then  asks  him  a  few  questions  to  see 
that  he  is  not  dumb,  afterwards  turning  her  attention  to  his 
parents,  and  finally  to  the  house  and  its  furniture. 

The  bridegroom's  mother  then  pays  her  visit  to  the 
bride*s  home,  examining  the  bride's  appearance,  speaking  a 
few  words  to  her,  and  asking  her  to  show  her  round  the 
house^  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  bride  is  not 
lame,  the  latter  being,  of  course,  quite  ignorant  of  her 
intention. 

The  inspection  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  does  not 
take  place  sometimes — as,  for  example,  when  the  distance 
between  the  two  families  is  great.  In  such  cases  a  relative 
or  friend  must  secure  that  both  parties  are  suitable^  and  he 
is  held  responsible  if  they  arc  found  not  to  be  so, 

I  1  i 
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Exchange  cf  Cards, — The  next  step  is  the  exchange  of 
cards  contatmng  the  three  generations — the  names  of  the 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  ofeachfamBy 
written  on  red  cards.  If  these  are  found  satisfactory-,  the 
inierckangt  of  birthday  or  horoscope  cards  takes  place.  These 
caitls  contain  eight  characters,  there  being  tux>  charaacfs 
for  the  year,  month,  day,  and  hour  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom's birth,  which  are  examined  by  a  fortune-teller.  If 
Ihcy  agree,  the  bridegroom  sends  a  present  to  the  bride  of 
some  jewellery,  and  the  day  is  fixed  for  the  sending  of  the 
chief  betrothal  presents  to  the  bride. 

Sendimg  of  the  Betrothal  Presents. — In  ordinary  families 
these  consist  of  a  head  ornament  of  gold  or  gilt,  a  pair  of 
bracelets,  and  two  rings,  and  are  sent  along  with  four  near 
female  relations  of  the  bridegroom.  The  presents  are  fixed 
on  large  red  satin  cards,  and  placed  in  jewellery  cases, 
wrapped  in  red.  Outside  is  a  jade  sceptre,  which  is  meant 
to  express  a  desire  that  everything  may  go  with  the  happy 
couple  as  they  wish. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  presents  at  the  bride's  house  the 
bearers  of  them  are  met  by  the  four  ladies  who  are  assisting 
the  bride.  The  presents  are  placed  on  a  table  covered  with 
a  red  cloth,  and,  after  the  bearers  of  them  have  exchanged 
the  usual  compliments,  one  of  them  takes  up  tlie  gadc 
sceptre,  and  presents  it  to  the  bride's  mother,  saying: 
•*  Heaven  has  decreed  that  the  two  families  should  be  joined 
in  matrimony  ;  this  sceptre  is  a  sure  sign  that  their  good 
fortune  will  be  as  their  hearts  desire."  The  sceptre  is  after- 
wards laid  on  the  lap  of  the  bride.  The  cases  containhv^ 
the  other  presents  are  next  opened,  and,  after  they  have 
been  admired^  the  party  retires  to  see  the  bride,  taking  the 
pce^nts  with  them.  The  bride,  dressed  in  red,  is  seated 
on  a  couch  (the  K\ing)  with  her  face  towards  the  south. 
flie  ftfiMile  representatives  of  the  bridegroom,  in  order  of 
1^  ach  her,  and  each  takes  a  hair-pin  from  her  hair 

j^,  es  it  by  another!  wishing  her,  at  the  same  time, 

^•,  J  fortune 
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The  next  ceremony  is  called  : 

The  Sending  of  a  Letter  and  Presents, — After  the  date  for 
the  marriage  has  been  fixed,  the  bridegroom,  about  three 
months  before  the  appointed  time,  selects  a  lucky  day  for 
sending  a  communication  to  his  bride,  announcing  the  day 
chosen  for  the  marriage,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  goose 
dyed  red,  a  jar  of  wine,  four  pigs,  four  sheep,  four  ducks, 
which  are  all  dyed  red  on  the  back.  The  presents  vary 
according  to  the  wealth  or  position  of  the  families.  Four 
of  each  kind  of  animal  is  the  smallest  number  presented, 
the  usual  number  being  eight  of  each,  but  never  more  than 
sixteen  of  each  kind.  The  poorer  classes  may  dispense 
with  sending  living  animals,  and  may  send  only  presents  of 
clothes  which  are  sometimes  borrowed  and  afterwards 
returned.  The  bearer  of  the  communication  is  always  a 
very  near  male  relation. 

In  addition  to  the  above  presents,  the  material  for  bedding, 
for  the  red  jacket  and  green  trousers  worn  by  the  bride 
when  she  enters  the  bridal  sedan,  is  sent  and  has  to  be 
made  up  in  the  bride's  family.  Ornaments,  clothes,  gold 
and  silver  head  ornaments,  a  head-dress,  are  also  among 
the  presents  ;  which  are  brought  back  with  the  bride's 
trousseau  to  the  bridegroom*s  house. 

The  Marriage  /?/3/,r.— These  generally  extend  over  three 
days,  the  first  day  being  the  one  on  which  the  trousseau  is 
sent  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  and  on  the  evening  of  which 
the  bride  goes  to  the  bridegroom's  abode  at  about  twelve 
o*clock  at  night  ;  the  second  being  the  marriage  day,  on 
which  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  arc  present  ;  and  the 
third,  the  day  on  which  the  mother  and  friends  of  the  bride 
go  to  the  bridegroom's  house  to  partake  of  the  con- 
gratulatory feast.  Generally  now,  only  two  days  are 
necessary  for  these  ceremonies,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poor, 
one  day*  A  master  of  the  ceremonies  is  engaged,  who 
directs  the  ceremonial,  and  whose  word  is  law. 

About  three  days  before  the  "  marriage  days*'  invitations 
to  a  feast  are  issued  by  both  families.    The  relations  and 
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friends  who  attend  are  expected  to  bring  presents  generafly 
to  the  bride,  such  as  purses  handkerchiefs^  fans»  siioe^| 
stockings,  etc.  These  presents  are  termed  "additions  to  the 
(bride's)  trunks".  The  feast  consists  of  many  courses,  and 
is  generally  a  combination  of  the  Manchu  and  Chincie  \ 
forms  of  entertainment.  The  feast  given  at  the  bride's 
house  takes  place  on  the  day  on  which  the  trousseau  is  sent; 
at  this  feast  friends  and  relations  attend-  On  the  second 
day  there  is  also  a  feast  at  the  bride's  house,  the  guests 
being  limited  to  near  relatives.  The  latter  feast  takes 
place  before  the  bride  starts  for  the  bridegroom's  house. 

The  trousseau  is  sent  to  the  bridegroom's  house  at  noofld, 
accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  bride,  six,  eight,  or 
ten»  and  is  met  half-way  by  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bridegroom  and  a  band  of  musicians. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  the  marriage  couch  is 
carefully  placed  by  two  women,  employed  by  the  bride- 
groom's family,  who  must  have  a  father  and  mother-in-law, 
husband,  and  children  livings  The  bridal  chair  is  despatched 
for  the  bride  with  a  band  of  musicians  before  the  marriage 
couch  is  placed.  It  is  occupied  by  the  bridegroom's  mother 
or  aunt,  who  goes  to  meet  the  bride.  When  she  returns  she 
occupies  an  ordinary  sedan.  Sometimes  the  bridal  sedan 
is  occupied  by  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  whose  presence  is  \ 
supposed  to  be  an  omen  of  a  numerous  progeny  of  male 
children.  The  procession  to  the  bride's  house  also  consu 
of  six,  eight,  and  four  male  friends  or  relations  of  the  bri<i 
groom.  Each  of  them  takes  with  him  several  cust  wrapfied  ' 
in  red  paper,  and  sometimes  tea,  or  both.  They  also  have 
a  handful  of  cust,  called  "the  heavens  full  of  stars"— 
symbolical  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  When  the  bridal 
sedan  arrives  at  the  bride's  home,  the  mother  of  the  bride* 
groom  is  invited  to  enter  the  house.  She  enters,  and  the 
doors  are  closed,  the  remainder  of  the  procession  staying 
outside.  Children  in  the  bride's  house  then  demand  the 
packets  of  cust  wrapped  in  paper,  which  are  handed 
them  through  ihc  crevices  of  the  door,  and  the  bride's  fric 
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from  inside  request  certain  pieces  of  music  to  be  played. 
When  these  are  finished,  the  doors  are  opened  at  the  request 
of  the  bridegroom's  friends,  and  the  cust,  called  **  the 
heavens  full  of  stars**,  is  thrown  into  the  house  as  an  omen 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  bridegroom's  representatives 
then  enter  the  house,  as  does  also  the  chair.  Mutual 
congratulations  follow  over  a  cup  of  tea.  While  the  female 
relations  are  making  arrangements  for  the  bride  to  leave  her 
home,  the  male,  friends, depart,  and  are  soon  followed  by 
the  bridegroom's  mother  or  aunt,  who,  after  she  has  placed 
an  embroidered  piece  of  silk  over  the  bride's  head,  which 
covers  her  face,  bids  farewell  to  her.  The  chair  is  now 
"  disinfected"  by  the  bride's  brothers  with  incense,  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits,  and  inside  the  chair  a  calendar  is  placed, 
as  it  contains  a  number  of  names  of  idols  who  can  control 
evil  spirits.  The  bride  is  then  carried  or  assisted  into  the 
bridal  sedan  by  her  elder  brother  or  maternal  uncle.  She 
is  dressed  in  red,  and  weeps  loudly,  The  sedan -carriers 
are  next  "  tipped*',  and  directed  to  carry  their  burden  with 
great  care,  after  which  the  sedan  departs  for  the  bride* 
groom's  house.  The  younger  brother,  or  nephew,  of  the 
bride  runs  by  its  side  holding  on  to  the  shaft  Two  men 
run  in  front  of  it,  each  of  them  holditig  a  red  cloth,  which 
they  hold  up  when  the  sedan  passes  a  temple  or  w^ell,  in 
order  to  ward  off  evil  influences.  The  mother  follows  in 
an  ordinary  sedan,  and  the  other  relations  in  carts.  When 
the  sedan  arrives  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  door  is 
shut,  and  crackers  are  fired  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  After 
this  the  mother  and  bride's  relations  are  requested  to  enter 
the  house,  and  the  sedan  is  carried  inside,  but  has  to  pass 
over  a  charcoal  pan,  as  a  sign  that  the  happy  pair  will  be 
as  brilliant  as  fire.  The  sedan  is  placed  inside  the  door. 
Before  the  bride's  mother  opens  the  blind  and  assists  the 
bride  out,  the  bridegroom  fires  three  arrows  at  the  blinds. 
The  bride,  on  coming  out,  has  to  step  over  a  miniature 
saddle,  as  a  sign  that  she  will  never  marry  a  second  husbandp 
in  accordance  with  the  saying : 
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**  Just  as  a  good  horse  will  not  cany  two  sadujrjy, 
A  chaste  maiden  will  not  marry  two  husbands/' 

The  floor  from  the  door  to  the  bridal  chamber  is  covered 
with  red  carpet,  along  which  the  bride  is  conducted  to  the 
chamber,  after  she  has  worshipped  heaven  and  earth  with 
the  bridegroom.  Her  mother  now  bids  her  farewell,  and 
returns  to  her  own  home. 

When  in  the  bridal  chamber,  the  bridegroom  and  bridd 
sit  upon  a  bed,  face  to  face.     An  "  offspring  dumpling''  b 
brought  in,  and  handed  to  the  bridegroom,  who  eats  a 
mouthful.     It  is  next  handed  to  the   bride,  w^ho  takes  a 
small  piece  into  her  mouth,  and  afterwards  spits  it  out,  as_ 
an  omen  that  the  marriage  will  be  productive  of  a  numerou 
offspring.     The  bridegroom  then  comes  out  of  the  brid^ 
chamber,  and  the  bride  is  left  alone,  still  sitting  on  the 
The  first  ceremony  on  the  second  day  is  called  "  the  hold 
ing  of  the  precious  vase'\     This  vase  contains  gold,  silvei^ 
precious  stones  and  grain,  and  is  covered  with  red  silk, and 
tied  with  silk  thread.     The  bride  holds  it  in  her  arms  all 
day  long,  until  the  pair  retire  to  rest     During  the  day, 
bridegroom    attends  to  the  guests,   who   are   engaged 
feasting.     The  majority  of  them  disperse  at   noon,  leaving 
behind  only  those  who  are  either  related  to,  or  very  int 
mate  with,  the  family.     They  stay  on  till  five  or  six  in  thd 
evening,  when  they  also   leave.     About   ten   o'clock   the 
bridegroom  returns  to  the  bridal  chamber,  accompanied  bj| 
his  mother,  and  ascends  the  bridal  couch,  on  which  tJ 
bride  is  still  sitting.     On  the  four  corners  of  tlie  bed 
placed  laichees,  lung  wgan,  chestnuts^  and  dates,  which  ar 
intended  to  indicate  that  the  pair  will  produce  an  early," 
numerous,  and  intelligent  offspring.     There  is  a  lamp  in 
the  room,  called  "  the  longevity  lamp",  which  is  kept  burn- 
ing all  night     Before  the  pair  retire  to  rest,  the  mother 
the  bridegroom,  holding  in  her  hand  a  bowl  containinil 
*'  longevity  dough*',  feeds  both  the  bride  and  bridegrooc 
and  then  departs,  leaving  the  happy  pair  alone. 

The  bridegroom   leaves  the  bridal  chamber  soon  after 
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id  sends  a  congratulatory  invitation  to  the  bride  s  family, 
asking  her  relations  to  come  to  a  congratulatory  feast. 
They  must  be  invited  six  times  before  they  accept  The 
feast  generally  takes  place  before  daybreak,  at  three  o*clock 
in  the  morning.  The  guests  are  met,  on  arrival  at  the 
main  entrance,  by  the  bridegroom,  who  kneels  with  his 
back  to  the  house.  Three  glasses  of  wine  are  poured  out 
by  the  attendant,  and  handed  to  the  bridegroom,  who  pre- 
sents them  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  then  three  glasses  to 
each  of  the  other  guests,  which  are  not  drunk  but  handed 
back  to  the  attendants.  The  guests  are  next  invited  into 
the  banqueting-shed,  each  guest  sitting  at  a  separate  table, 
accompanied  by  two  hosts.  Tea,  wine,  and  meats  are 
served,  but  are  left  untouched,  the  guests  interchanging 
compliments,  until  a  course  of  soup  is  serv^ed.  Each  of  the 
guests  presents  the  attendant  with  a  red  packet  containing 
money*  After  retiring  from  the  banquet,  a  congratulatory 
visit  is  paid  by  all  to  the  bridal  chamber.  The  bride  now, 
for  the  first  time,  uncovers  her  face,  and  descends  from  the 
bridal  couch.  After  uncov^ering  her  face,  the  bride  cuts  off 
the  hair  hanging  over  her  temples,  as  a  sign  that  she  is  now 
married  woman,  and  offers  tea  and  tobacco  to  her  guests 
show  that  she  is  the  hostess.  The  guests  then  depart, 
he  bridegroom  pledging  them,  as  on  their  arrival,  with 
ree  glasses  of  wine. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  now  partake  of  the  bridal 
Teast,  and,  when  it  is  over,  the  bride  visits  the  parents  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  worships  the  ancestors  of  the  family 
and  the  god  of  the  hearth,  in  the  last  case  holding  a  bundle 
I  of  firewood  in  her  arms,  as  a  sign  that  she  knows  how  to 
cook.  These  ceremonies  over,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
\  **  kotow"  to  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  nearest 
1  senior  relations  of  the  family,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority, 
I  v/ho  present  the  happy  couple  witli  presents  of  money 
!  wrapped  in  red  paper.  The  members  of  the  family  younger 
than  the  happy  pair  have  to  "  kotow*'  to  them.     After  all 
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trunks,  from  which  she  takes  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  sto 
ings,  and,  placing  them  on  a  copper  tray,  presents  them  la 
her  mother  and  father-in-law.  She  also  makes  presents  1 
all  the  members  of  the  family.  A  lucky  day  is  chosen 
the  ceremony,  entitled  "upsetting  the  precious 
referred  to  above.  Its  contents  are  upset  on  the  bed,  an 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  struggle  to  see  who  will  pick 
most  of  them.  The  person  who  is  most  successful  is  con 
sidered  lucky. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  marriage,  emissaries  are 
from  the  bride's  family  to  convey  the  daughter  home^  when 
she  and  the  bridegroom  are  feasted.  After  the  pair  hav 
been  married  a  month,  the  bride  returns  to  her  fathc 
family,  staying  there  for  a  few  days.  She  is  not  ^neralljj 
accompanied  by  the  bridegroom,  though,  in  some  Inst 
he  goes  with  her. 

Stray  Notes} — It  is  strange  that  the  Chinese  should 

firmly  stick  to  the  custom  of  go-betweens,  as  these  latter 
individuals  are  counted  amongst  disreputable  persons.  So, 
amongst  others*  Chuhi  tells  us,  in  his  Instruction  for  tlu 
Young  {Hsiao  Hsikh),  and  in  a  Pekin  popular  proi^erb  the 
go-betweens  are  numbered  amongst  those  categories 
people  whom  *'  it  is  right  to  put  to  death  without  tb 
having  committed  any  special  cnm^''~wu^'tsui^^  c/tiu*  i\ 
s/ia^.  The  Chinese  believe  that  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven.  One  of  their  demi-gods  is  the  Yuch-hsia-laoVh* 
(**  Old  Man  under  the  Moon*'),  who  ties  together,  with  an 
invisible  red  string,  the  feet  of  those  who  are  destined  by 
fate  to  become  man  and  wife.  A  goddess  of  love  will  also 
be  met  with  in  the  Hung-lou-ming  {''I}v^2Lm  of  the  Red 
Chamber*').  The  finding  of  a  suitable  bride  is  further 
expressed  by  the  words,  **  san-sheng-yijan"  {Hung-lau-ming, 
chap,  i),  **the  desire  of  the  three  lives'*,  man  and  wife  being 
destined  for  each  other  before  they  have  come  down  to 
this  lower  world,  becoming  man  and  wife  below  here,  ai 

*  By  Mr.  C  Arendt,  now  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Bedin,  in  the  Iiisl 
UUiou  for  ihc  Teaching  of  Modern  Oriental  Languages.    J.  H.  b.  L, 
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being  expected  to  remain  true  to  each  other,  even  after  the 
death  of  one  of  them. 

An  important  marriage  ceremony,  not  mentioned,  if  I 
remember  right,  in  the  paper,  reminds  us  also  of  the  fable 
of  "The  Old  Man  under  the  Moon".  Before  the  con- 
summation of  marriage,  whilst  the  new  married  couple  are 
sitting  together  on  the  '''k'ang'\  they  drink  wine  alternately 
from  two  cups,  which  are  tied  together  by  a  red  string. 
The  bridegroom,  after  having  sipped  from  his  cup,  hands  it 
over  to  the  bride,  and  the  bride  hands  hers  over  to  her 
husband,  and  so  repeatedly.  This  ceremony  is  called  lio 
chi'r^^  or  k'o-kin,  "  to  unite  the  cups/' 

The  Manchu  bride  sits  in  a  red  chair,  the  Chinese  bride 
in  a  M€int*icn'/is{ng^2i  chair  covered  all  over  with  glass 
ornaments,  and,  therefore,  bearing  this  name,  which  means, 
**  the  sky  covered  all  over  with  stars." 

I  did  not  know  the  explanation  given  in  the  paper  of 
the  saddle  on  the  threshold,  over  which  the  bride  has  to 
step,  but  it  is  decidedly  the  origin  of  this  custom.  At 
present,  besides  the  saddle,  they  put  frequently  also  an  apple 
on  the  threshold.  The  Chinese  name  of  this  latter  fruit 
is  p^ing-kuo^  or,  abridged,  p^ingy  which  means  also  "  peace'*, 
whilst  the  saddle  is  called  an  in  Chinese.  An  means  also 
"tranquillity".  Therefore  this  custom  expresses  a  wish  that 
peace  {p*ing,  represented  by  the  apple)  and  tranquillity  {an, 
represented  by  the  saddle)  may  reign  in  the  house  of  the 
newly  married  couple*  The  whole  custom  is  probably 
derived  from  that  of  the  saddle  alone,  as  explained  in  the 
paper. 

The  bride  must  sit  three  whole  days  and  nights  on  the 
k*aHg,  This  is,  I  believe,  mentioned,  but  perhaps  not  quite 
clearly  stated  in  the  paper. 

It  is  not  a  very  rare  thing  that  the  bride*s  family  make 
it  a  condition  that  the  couple,  after  marriage,  should  come 
and  live  in  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  bride.  This  Is 
QdXX^A  ju-c/uii,  A  pleasant  drama  in  two  parts,  the  Ti-i- 
juan,  is  based  on  such  a  marriage.     There,  the  additional 
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condition  is  even  imposed  on  the  husband  that  he  is  not 
permitted  ever  to  leave  the  house  of  his  parents-in-law. 

Frequently,  especially  in  the  country,  children  of  different 
sex  are  promised  to  each  other  in  marriage  whilst  they  are 
still  quite  young.  They  live  separately  until  marriage; 
after  marriage  they  are  called  chua-chiu  fu-cKi — ^**  man  and 
wife  [who  were  promised  to  each  other  while  they  still  wore] 
chua-chiu*s" — />.,  those  small  pigtails,  of  which  Chinese 
babies  have  frequently  two^  one  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
and  sometimes  a  third  one  on  the  top. 


THE  STORY  OF  '^THE  FROG  PRINCE'': 

BRETON  VARIANT,  AND  SOME  ANALOGUES, 


IN  the  following  tale  we  have  a  Breton  form  of  the  well- 
known  mdrcfteUy  in  Grinnn^s  collection^  of  "The  Frog 
Prince'',  combined  with  incidents  found  in  other  popular 
European  and  Asiatic  fictions.  It  was  taken  down  from 
the  recital  of  an  old  beggar  woman  of  Plouaret  by 
M.  F.  M.  Luzel,  and  published  in  AMnsine  for  September 
1888,  under  the  title  of  "  Jannac  aux  Deux  Sous'*,  or 

Penny  Jack. 

A  poor  orphan  lived  on  ahiis  which  he  daily  collected  from 
door  to  door.  One  day  a  gentleman,  passing  along  the  highway, 
gave  hiin  a  penny  {detix  sous).  Laughing  and  dancing  with  joy 
at  the  possession  of  so  much  money,  he  rushed  to  the  town, 
shouting  through  the  streets,  ^Tve  a  penny!  IVe  a  |>enny  !  " 
As  his  clothes  were  in  rags,  he  went  to  a  draper's  and  ordered 
coat,  vest,  and  trousers.  **  Have  you  the  money,  my  boy  ? " 
asked  the  merchant.  **  O  yes,''  showing  his  cash.  **Get  you 
gone,  Penny  Jack  !  "  said  the  draper,  pushing  him  out  of  the  door. 
The  name  "  Penny  Jack''  stuck  to  him.  At  play  with  some 
youngsters  he  lost  his  money,  wept  like  a  calf,  and  set  off  for  the 
country. 

On  the  way  he  drinks  at  a  fountain,  lies  down,  and  passes  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  as  he  is  about  to  drink  again,  he  perceives 
an  enormous  frog  in  the  basin,  and  shrinks  back  in  horror, 
"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  boy;  come,  kiss  me*';  and  the  frog 
leaps  up  on  the  edge  of  the  basin.  After  some  persuasion  and 
the  promise  of  his  fmding  money  in  abundance,  Jack  kissed  the 
frog.  He  is  directed  to  look  behind  a  moss-grown  stone  for 
money,  and  is  told  he  will  get  as  much  more  there  to-morrow 
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at  the  same  hour.  Jack  finds  money  enough,  which  oe  uxes, 
and  then  runs  back  to  town,  **  Look  !  look  \ "  cries  he,  sbovii^ 
his  money;  "my  pockets  full  of  gold  and  silver/*  The  stwt 
boys  and  swindlers  get  round  him,  and  he  is  soon  left  without 
a  coin. 

The  next  night  he  spends  at  the  fountain,  and  tells  of  his  lo6s 
in  the  morning.  "Never  mind,"  says  the  frog,  "kiss  me 
again,  and  you*ll  get  plenty/*  But  the  frog  is  now  larger  and 
more  hideous,  and  Jack  has  scruples  which  poverty  overcomes. 
Money  is  got  and  lost  as  before,  and  for  the  third  time  Jack  go<« 
to  the  fountain.  The  frog  is  now  so  large  as  to  fill  the  basin,  and 
hideously  swollen  up  with  poison  ;  but,  when  kissed  a  third  limci 
a  spell  is  broken,  and  the  frog  becomes  a  beautiful  princess,  who 
thanks  Jack,  and  tells  him  that  a  charm  had  kept  her  in  the  ugly 
form  he  had  seen  in  the  fountain,  until  a  **  virgin"  young  man  af 
twenty  years  should  kiss  her  thrice.  She  was  going  to  her  falbcr» 
a  powerful  king  of  the  East,  but  she  intended  to  many  Jack» 
who  would  succeed  her  father.  Meanwhile,  he  was  to  return  to 
town,  and  after  a  year  and  a  day  he  must  come  to  the  fountaiiv 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  alone  and  fasting.  She  would  be  there, 
and  would  take  him  to  her  father.  He  must  kiss  no  other 
woman,  and  take  care  to  come  fasting,  else  he  should  not 
see  her* 

He  takes  a  new  supply  of  money,  and  this  time  puts  it  tn  liie 
keeping  of  the  mistress  of  an  inn  where  he  stays.  One  of  the 
servant  girls  took  a  fancy  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  silliness,  but  be 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  telling  her  how  he  must 
marry  a  princess,  and  stating  the  precautions  he  must  obsenx. 
The  girl  clasped  him  round  the  neck,  and  kissed  him,  thus  trying 
to  make  him  break  his  promise  ;  but  Jack  still  kept  to  it,  and 
would  go  on  the  day  appointed  to  the  fountain.  She  tries  in  vain 
to  get  him  misled  as  to  the  exact  date  ;  and,  as  he  sets  out,  she 
slips  a  pea  into  his  pocket. 

Jack  arrives  too  early  at  the  fountain,  and,  while  waiting,  finds 
the  pea  in  his  pocket,  and  thoughtlessly  eats  it  and  falls  asleep^ 
The  princess  comes  presently,  discovers  him  asleep,  and  exclaims : 
"  Alas,  he  has  either  eaten,  or  embraced  another  I"  She  places 
in  his  hands  a  paper,  on  which  she  had  written  i  "  Alas,  Jack,  you 
have   eaten,   or   perhaps   kissed  a  woman  before    coming  here. 
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and  you  are  asleep.  I  shall  be  back  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
at  this  fountain.  Be  careful  to  come  fasting,  and  without 
having  kissed  either  woman  or  girl"  Jack  awakes,  and  cries 
when  he  sees  not  the  princess  j  and,  finding  the  paper,  he  takes 
it  to  the  inn,  where  the  girl  reads  it  to  him. 

Next  morning  he  sets  out  again,  but  the  girl  has  slipped  a  bean 
into  his  vest,  which  he  eats,  and  then  falls  asleep,  as  before.  The 
princess  comes,  and  leaves  a  paper  with  him :  she  will  give  him 
one  more  chance  ;  to-morrow,  at  noon.  He  awakes,  and  is  full  of 
sorrowj  and,  returning  to  the  inn,  gets  the  girl  to  read  the  paper 
for  him  as  before. 

The  girl  puts  a  fig  into  his  pocket  before  he  starts  a  third  time 
for  the  fountain.  Jack  eats  the  fig  and  falls  asleep.  When  he 
awakes  he  discovers  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  half  of  the  princess's 
gold  ring.  This  time  Jack  gets  the  schoolmaster  to  read  the 
paper  \  The  princess  will  return  no  more ;  she  has  gone  to  her 
Castle  of  Gold,  held  by  four  chains  over  the  Red  Sea.  If  he 
loves  her  he  may  see  her  there,  but  only  after  many  trials  and 
much  hardship.  She  adds  that,  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  the  inn, 
he  must  pull  off  all  the  buttons  of  his  clothes,  and,  as  each  came 
off,  someone  in  the  house  would  die.  So  he  goes  back  to  the  inn, 
pulls  off  his  buttons,  and  all  die — the  girl  first.  Then  he  takes 
his  staff  and  the  half-ring,  and  sets  out  in  quest  of  the  Golden 
^^  Castle- 

^B  After  long  travel  and  vain  inquiries,  he  meets  with  an  old  hermit, 
^^who  refers  him  to  an  elder  brotherhermit,  who  commands  all  the 
I  beasts,  from  whom  he  receives  an  ointment  thai  can  heal  any 
I  wound,  and  a  ball  which  rolls  before  him  when  the  anchorite 
^^^says  :  "Go,  my  ball;  go  straight  to  my  brother,  the  hermit — to 
^|»l)is  hermuage  two  hundred  leagues  hence."  Jack  follows.  When 
the  ball  strikes  against  tlie  door,  out  comes  the  elder  hermit,  who 
recognises  the  ball,  but  knows  nothing  of  the  Golden  Castle,  nor 
do  the  beasts,  whom  he  summons,  and  who  come,  from  the 
mouse  to  the  lion,  from  the  goat  to  the  camel  Jack  is  sent  by 
him  three  hundred  leagues  off  to  his  brother-hermit,  w^ho  com- 
mands all  the  feathered  tribes.  He  follows  a  conducting-ball,  as 
before,  and  feels  very  tired  when  it  raps  at  the  door  of  the  third 
hermit.  Out  comes  a  man  of  great  age,  who  is  so  wise  that  he 
knows  all  Jack's  history  and  his  mission,  but  confesses  he  knows 
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not  the  Golden  Castle.  He  summons  his  birds,  trofn  the  wita 
to  the  eagle.  It  is  only  after  two  calls  that  the  eagle  appesi^ 
last  of  all,  and,  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  dehjr,  he 
says  that  he  was  far  away  at  the  Golden  Castle  of  the  Red  S«, 
where  the  princess  was  next  day  to  l>e  married  ;  oxen^  cahe^ 
sheep,  etc.,  were  being  slaughtered  in  great  numbers*  and  he  \oA, 
been  getting  his  share. 

The  eagle  undertakes  to  carry  Jack  to  the  Castle,  on  condttKBi 
of  having  a  supply  of  fresh  meat  all  the  way.  Twelve  sheep  ire 
killed,  and  the  quarters  and  Jack  are  fastened  on  the  eaglet 
back.  Whenever  the  bird  cries  **Oak  !**  Jack  gives  biro  a  qtiaitei 
of  a  sheep.  The  provision  is  all  consumed  as  the  Red  Sea  ap- 
pears, "  Oak  !  oak  !  **  cries  the  eagle.  **  YouVe  eaten  the  whole;'* 
says  Jack.  "  Give  me  meat,"  rejoins  the  eagle,  "  or  my  strength 
is  gone."  Jack  has  to  give  the  bird  four  more  successive 
supplies,  taken  from  the  calves  of  his  legs  and  his  thighs.  He  is 
at  length  set  down  on  the  Castle  wall,  nearly  dead  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  but  the  ointment  restores  him,  and  he  is  as  well 
as  ever. 

As  the  bridal  procession  goes  to  church,  Jack  puts  himself  in 
the  way,  and  he  is  recognised  by  the  bride.     She  pretends  sudden 
sickness,  and  the  ceremony  is  postponed  till  next  day.     In  like 
manner  she  delays  it  for  three  days  more.      On  the  third  day  the 
wedding-dinner  takes  place,  but  they  had  not  yet  been  to  church. 
Jack  is  invited  as  a  foreign  prince,  the  princess  having  sent  him 
splendid  robes  and  jewels.      At   the   end    of   the  feast  stories 
were  told,  and  the  princess,  when  asked,  rose  and  related  her 
story :    **  I  had,  your  majesty,  a  key  for  my  wardrobe,  which  I 
lost.     I  got  a  new  key  instead.     I  have  now  found  the  old  one. 
Which  would  your  majesty  advise  me  to  use  ?  "    The  king  said  : 
**  Honour  is  ever  due  to  the  eldest."      Replied  the  princess : 
**  That  is  also  my  opinion,"  and,  pointing  to  Jack,  she  told  how 
he  had  freed  her  from  the  spell,  and  so  forth.     So  Jack  was 
married  to  the  princess,  and  in  course  of  time  became  king. 

In  fairy  tales  of  human  beings  transformed  by  witchcraft 
into  hideous  shapes,  the  spell  is  usually  to  be  done  away 
when  some  very^  unlikely  thing  should  happen.  Sometimes 
the  victim  declares  the  condition,  as  in  the  story  told  by 
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[William  of  Malmesbury  (ed,  1725,  ch.  iv,  pp.  23-26)  of  the 
Doughtre  of  Ypocras  [/.t\|  Hippocrates],  in  forme  and 

pykenesse  of  a  gret  Pragoun,  that  is  an  hundred  Fadme  of 
lengthe,  as  Men  seyn^  for  I  have  not  seen  hire/'  the  famous 
traveller  is  careful  to  add.  "  And  sche  lyethe  in  an  olde 
Castelle,  in  a  Cave,  and  schewethe  t\vyes  or  thryes  in  the 
Zcen  And  sche  dothe  non  harm  to  no  Man,  but  if  [^^., 
unless]  Men  don  hire  harm.  And  sche  was  thus  chaunged 
and  transformed,  from  a  fair  Damyseic,  in  to  lykenesse  of 
a  Dragoun,  be  a  Goddesse,  that  was  clept  Deane  [/.^., 
called  Diana].  And  Men  seyn,  that  sche  schalle  so  endure 
in  that  forme  of  a  Dragoun,  unto  the  tyme  that  a  Knighte 
come,  that  is  so  hardy,  that  dar  come  to  hire  and  kisse  hire 
on  the  Mouthe:  And  then  schalle  sche  turne  ayen  to  hire 
owne  Kynde,  and  ben  a  Woman  ayen  :  But  aftre  that  sche 
schalle  not  liven  longe."  One  brave  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
it  seems,  undertook  this  bold  enterprise,  but  so  soon  as  he 
beheld  '*  that  forme  so  hidous  and  so  horrible  he  fleyghe 
away**,  and  the  disappointed  damsel  cast  him  and  his  horse 
into  the  sea.  Another  time,  a  youth,  who  knew  not  of 
the  enchanted  maiden,  quitted  his  ship,  and,  going  over  the 
island,  came  upon  her,  and  she  told  him  that  if  he  would 
kiss  her  on  the  mouth  she  should  be  restored  to  her 
woman's  form,  and  he  should  have,  for  his  reward,  herself 
and  all  her  great  treasure  ;  but  he  also  could  not  screw  his 
courage  to  the  kissing  point. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  spell  can  only  be  broken  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  hideous  creature  is  not 
what  he,  or  she,  appears  to  be,  as  in  Grimm's  story,  where 
a  princess  accidentally  drops  her  golden  ball  into  a  well, 
and  a  frog  puts  up  his  head  and  offers  to  restore  it  to  her 
on  condition  that  she  love  him,  let  him  live  with  her,  eat 
off  a  golden  plate,  and  sleep  on  her  couch.  She  promises 
to  do  all  that  he  requires,  in  order  to  get  back  her  golden 
ball     At  night  the  frog  comes  to  her  door,  and  chants ; 

**  Open  the  door,  my  princess  dear, 
Open  the  door  to  thy  true  love  here  I 
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And  mmd  the  words  that  you  and  I  said. 

By  the  fountain  cool  in  the  greensward  shade  !  "^ 

She  opens  the  door,  and,  after  the  frog  has  supped  off  t 
golden  plate,  he  sleeps  on  her  couch  till  morning,  when  he 
goes  away.  This  happens  three  nights  in  succession,  bat 
when  the  princess  awakes,  on  the  third  morning,  she  is 
astonished  to  see,  instead  of  the  frog,  a  handsome  young 
prince,  gazing  on  her  with  the  most  beautiful  eyes  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  He  then 
explains  how  he  had  been  enchanted  by  a  spiteful  fain% 
and  so  on. 

Robert  Chambers,  in  his  collection  of  Scottish  songs, 
gives  a  curious  variant,  as  told  by  an  old  Annandale  nurse. 
A  young  girl  is  sent  by  her  mother  **  to  the  well  at  die 
world's  end  "  with  a  wooden  dish  to  fetch  water.  When  the 
lassie  cam'  to  the  well,  she  fand  it  dry ;  but  there  was  a 
padda  [i^,,  a  frc^]  that  cam*  loup-loup-loupin',  and  loupit 
into  her  dish*  Says  the  padda  to  the  lassie:  "rilgieyt 
plenty  o'  water  if  ye*ll  be  my  wife.**  The  lassie  ^\A}\^ 
like  the  padda,  but  she  was  fain  to  say  she  wad  tak'  hrm, 
just  to  get  the  water  ;  and,  ye  ken,  she  never  thought  the 
puir  brute  wad  be  serious,  or  wad  ever  say  ony  mair  about 
it  Sae  she  got  the  water,  and  took  it  hame  to  her  mother ; 
and  she  heard  nae  mair  o*  the  padda  till  that  night,  when, 
as  she  and  her  mother  were  sitting  by  the  fireside,  what  do 
they  hear  but  the  puir  padda  at  the  outside  o*  the  door, 
singing  wi'  a'  his  micht : 

''  Open  the  door,  my  hinny,  my  heart. 
Open  the  door,  my  ain  true  love  ; 
Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow  where  we  twa  met.** 

Says  the  mother :  ''  What  noise  is  that  at  the  door, 
dauchter  ?  "  "  Hout  I  "  says  the  lassie,  "  it's  naething  but  a 
filthy  padda.'*  "  Open  the  door  to  the  puir  padda,"  says 
the  mother.     Sae  the  lassie  opened  the  door,  and  the  padda 
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cam*  loup-loup-loopln'  in,  and  sat  down  by  the  ingle-side. 
|Then  out  says  he  : 

"  O  gie  me  my  supper,  my  hinnie,  my  heart, 
O  gie  me  my  supper,  my  ain  true  love ;  ^ 

ind  so  on,  as  before.     The  lassie,  persuaded  by  her  mother, 
jives  the  padda  his  supper,  after  which  he  sings  out ; 

"  O  put  me  to  bed,  my  hinnie,  my  heart," 

ad  so  onj  and  she  puts  the  padda  in  bed.  Then  he  asks 
ier  to  come  to  her  bed,  which  she  does.  Next,  at  his 
request,  she  takes  him  to  her  bosom  ;  and  lastly,  to  strike 
Poff  his  head  with  an  axe,  which,  we  may  well  suppose,  she 
was  nothing  loth  to  do,  whereupon  up  starts  "the  bonniest 
prince  that  ever  was  seen  ;  and,  of  course,  they  lived  happy 
a'  the  rest  o'  their  days.'* 

In  this  version,  it  will  be  secn»  the  transformed  prince  is 
more  exacting  than  in  the  German  story,  where,  after 
iving  supped  off  a  golden  dish,  and  lain  on  the  girl's 
>uch  for  three  nights,  the  spell  is  broken.  In  the  Breton 
ersion,  the  enchanted  princess  is  restored  to  her  proper 
form  when  she  has  been  kissed  three  times.  We  shall  con- 
jsidcr  the  incidents  that  follow  in  the  Breton  story  after 
;ferring  to  some  analogues  which  were  current  in  Europe 
luring  mediaeval  times. 
Under  the  title  of  **The  Knight  and  the  Loathly  Lady", 
Originals  and  Analogues  of  some  of  Chancers  Canterbufj 
Tales  (published  for  the  Chaucer  Society,  pp,  483  ff.),  I 
ive  cited,  in  full  generally,  the  following  variants,  etc.,  of 
be  "  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale":  Gower's  Tale  of  Florcnt,  from 
the  First  Book  of  the  Confcssio  Afnantis,  Har!.  MS.  3S69 
iieaf  34  ff.  ;  Ballad  of  the  Wedding  of  Sir  Gavvain  and 
)ame  Ragnell ;  Ballad  of  the  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawainj 
Border  Ballad  of  King  Henrie  ;  Icelandic  Version,  from 
the  Latin  of  Torfofus  ;  Another  Icelandic  Version,  from 
Grim*s  Saga  ;  Gaelic  Version,  from  Campbeirs  collection  ; 
Mandevi lie's  story,  outlined  above  ;  Turkish,  Sanskrit,  and 
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Kaffir  analogues.     The  outline  of  Gower  s  Tale  of  Florent 
I  reproduce  as  follows,  from  my  side-notes  to  the  reprint  :— 

Florent,  nephew  to  the  emperor,  a  worthy  and  bra\*e  knight,  in 
quest  of  adventures,  came  to  a  castle,  the  heir  of  which,  Branchos, 
he  had  slain.  They  would  be  avenged,  but  feared  the  anger  of 
the  emperor.  The  grandmother  of  Branchus,  a  sly  womtiU 
devised  a  plan  for  causing  his  death  without  blame  to  them.  She 
sends  for  Florent,  and  says  he  will  be  tjuit  if  he  answer  a  question, 
but,  failing,  he  shall  be  killed.  He  will  be  allowed  to  depart,  and 
time  for  inquiry.  The  agreement  is  sealed.  She  asks  :  **  VVIal 
do  women  most  desire  ?  '*  Florent  returns  to  his  uncle's  couit» 
and  tells  him  of  his  pact  The  wisest  men  are  sent  for,  but  can't 
agree,  each  ha\nng  a  different  opinion  of  women's  chief  desiTR 
So  Florent  must  needs  go  forth  to  inquire,  for  he  would  rather  die 
than  break  his  word.  Alone  he  goes,  wondenng  what  to  d(X 
Under  a  forest  tree  he  sees  a  loathly  woman,  so  foul  as  never  was 
seen  before.  She  calls  him  to  her,  and  he  comes  up,  man-elling. 
She  says  :  **  Florent^  I  only  can  save  thee  from  death.'*  Florent 
begs  her  counsel.  "What  will  you  give  me  if  I  save  you?*' 
"Anything."  "Good;  but,  first,  you  must  promise  to  marry 
me/*  "  That  I  can't  do/'  "  Away,  then,  to  thy  fate."  He  pny 
mises  much  goods  and  lands,  but  she  refuses  them.  He  pondcis 
the  matter,  and  resolves  to  wed  her,  thinking  she  could  not  live 
long,  and  he  would  hide  out  of  men's  sight.  So  he  says  :  "  If 
only  the  answer  to  the  question  can  save  me,  I  will  wed  thee.'* 
*'  Agreed  ;  for  there  is  no  other  way.  Listen  :  Return  and  make 
this  answer  without  fear :  *  Woman  would  be  sovereign  of 
man's  love,  and  have  her  ovm  will.'  Then  come  back  to  me 
without  fail." 

Florent  rides  back,  sad  at  heart,  to  think  of  such  an  ugly  hridc^ 
and  comes  to  the  castle,  to  live  or  die  The  lord  comes  with 
his  council,  sends  for  the  old  dame  (i>.  the  grandmother  of  the 
slain  Branchus).  and  the  covenant  is  read  in  presence  of  all  three. 
Florent  tries  other  answers  at  first,  but  in  the  end  he  says  as  the 
loathly  lady  had  taught  him.  "  Ha  ! '  cries  the  old  dame,  "  thou 
hast  told  truly ;  would  thou  wert  burnt !  "  But  Florent  is  safe  j 
and  now  he  grieves  anew,  for  he  must  keep  his  word  to  the  loathly 
lady.     He  finds  the  oM  witch  in  the  same  place.    Never  saw  man 
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such  a  monster.  She  seizes  his  bridle  and  demands  his  part  of 
be  bargain,  and  he  would  fain  flee  if  he  could.  As  a  sick  man 
lakes  bitter  drugs  with  spice  and  sugar,  Florent  drinks  his  draught. 
But,  as  a  true  knight,  he  must  keep  his  troth,  for  the  honour  of 
womanhood ;  and  so  he  speaks  to  her  as  gently  as  he  can»  and 
sets  her  before  him  on  his  horse,  sighing  as  he  rides  along.  Like 
an  owl,  he  hides  during  the  day  and  journeys  at  night,  till  he 
comes  to  his  own  castle,  and  smuggles  in  the  loathly  lady.  Then 
he  consults  his  confidants  how  to  wed  hen  The  tire-women  take 
off  her  rags,  bathe  and  clothe  her,  but  she  wouldn't  let  lb  em  comb 
her  hair,  She  looked  more  foul  in  her  fine  clothes.  They  were 
wedded  that  night.  She  begins  to  fondle  him,  calls  him  her 
husband,  invites  hira  to  bed,  and  oflTers  him  a  kiss.  He  was  in 
torment,  but  he  must  bed  with  her.  He  lies  awake,  turning  his 
face  from  the  foul  sight.  She  clips  him,  and  prays  him  to  turn 
towards  her,  but  he  lies  still.  At  last  he  takes  her  hand,  and, 
looking  on  her,  sees  a  damsel  of  eighteen,  the  fairest  in  the  world. 
She  bids  hira  choose  whether  he  would  have  her  so  by  night  or 
by  day.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  decide,  and  leaves  it  with  herself: 
**  My  love,  I  will  be  ruled  by  thee,  for  1  cannot  choose."  Quoth 
she  :  "  Since  you  give  me  sovereignty,  I  shall,  night  and  day,  be 
as  you  now  see  me.  I  am  the  King  of  Sicily's  daughter,  and 
was  changed  into  a  foul  shape  by  my  stepmother,  until  a  good 
knight  should  give  me  his  love  and  the  mastery."  Now  all  was 
joy,  and  they  bved  long  and  happily. 

"  And  clerkes  that  this  chaunce  hcrde, 
Thei  writen  it  in  evidence, 
To  leche  how  that  obedience 
May  wel  fortune  a  man  to  love. 
And  sette  him  in  his  lust  abovci 
As  it  befell  un-to  this  knyght, 
For-lhi/  my  sone,  if  thou  do  ryht, 
Thou  shalt  unto  ihi  love  obeie. 
And  fol we  her  will,  be  alle  weie." 

Chaucer^s  "  Wife  of  Bath's  Talc",  tliough  on  the  same 
**  lines"  as  Gower's  Florent,  differs  from  it  in  several  of  the 
details,  and  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  suppose 
'  Therefore* 
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that  he  borrowed  it  from  *' moral  Gower".  In  Chaucer,  a 
bachelor  of  the  royal  household  is  condemned  to  lose  his 
life  for  committing  rape.  The  queen  Intercedes  for  him, 
and  the  king  leaves  his  life  at  her  disposal.  She  tell-  - 
knight  that  he  will  be  pardoned  .if  he  answer  the  que^ 
"  What  does  woman  most  desire?  ■'  The  loathly  lady  is  a 
benevolent  fairy  who  had  assumed  a  hideous  form  to  te$l 
the  knight's  fidelity  to  his  word,  and  save  his  life.  In 
Gower  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sicily  meta- 
morphosed by  a  spiteful  stepmother.  In  most  of  the 
versions  the  loathly  lady  is  a  king^s  daughter.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  question  is  peculiar  to  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  the 
two  ballads  of  Sir  Gawain  and  Dame  Ragnall.  In  most 
of  the  other  versions  the  loathly  lady  seeks  admission, 
which  is  reluctantly  granted,  then  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
beside  the  king,  or  knight ;  but,  in  the  Grtm's  Saga,  she 
makes  it  the  condition  of  saving  the  hero*s  life,  by  curie 
his  desperate  wounds,  that  he  should  kiss  her.  Hi 
appearance  is  thus  described  by  Gower:  Her  nose  low, or 
flat,  her  brow  high  ;  ^y^s  small  and  deep-set ;  cheeks,  wet 
with  tears,  shrivelled  and  hanging  down  to  her  chin  ;  lips, 
shrunken  with  age  ;  forehead  narrow ;  locks  hoary ;  neck^ 
short ;  shoulders,  bent ;  in  brief,  all  her  limbs  and  features 
distorted.  In  the  ballad  of  '*  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain" 
{Percy  Folio  MS.,  ed  Hales  and  Fumivall,  vol  i),  her 
portrait  is  thus  limned  : 

**  Then  there  as  shold  have  been  her  mouth. 
Then  there  was  sett  her  eye ; 
The  other  was  in  her  forehead  fast, 
The  way  that  she  might  see. 

**  Her  nose  was  crooked  and  turned  outwardj 
Her  mouth  stood  all  a-wry ; 
A  worse  formed  lady  than  shee  was 
Never  man  saw  with  his  eye." 


Nor  does  the  author  of  the  Border  ballad   of  "' 
Henrie"  spare  the  details  : 
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**  Her  head  touched  the  roof-tree  of  the  house ; 
Her  middle  ye  weel  mot  span  ; 
Each  frighted  huntsman  il€d  the  ha*, 
And  left  the  king  alane. 

*'  Her  teeth  were  a'  like  tether  stakes, 
Her  nose  like  a  club  or  mell ; 
And  I  ken  naething  she  appeared  to  be. 
But  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell" 

[n  Torfoeus  :  ''  Expergefactus  igitur,  recluso  ostio,  informe 
^uoddam  mulieris  sinnulacrum,  habitu  corporis  fsedum, 
ste  squalore  obsita,  pallore,  macie  frigorisque  tyrannide 
ope  modum  perennptuiTi,  deprehendit" — In  Grim's  Saga  : 
ot  taller  than  a  child  of  seven  years  ;  G rim's  arms  could 
t  go  round  her ;  nnisshapen^  bald,  black,  ugly,  and 
isgusting  in  every  particular. — In  the  Turkish  analogue 
(which  occurs  in  a  story -book  not  yet  fully  done  into 
English)  a  poor  orphan  girl  marries  an  exceedingly  ugly 
old  man  for  the  sake  of  a  home,  and  one  day,  while  he  is 
at  the  bazar,  she  begins,  for  the  first  time,  to  long  for  his 
return.  When  he  came  home  she  "  ran  to  meet  him  with 
such  joy  as  if  the  world  had  become  her  own,  and  when  he 
beheld  her  longing,  and  her  countenance  glowing  with 
delight,  he  suddenly  shook  himself,  and  became  a  young 
^Hian  of  seventeen  years — a  sun  of  the  world,  a  darling  of 
^Bie  age  ;  and  he  clasped  her  round  the  neck  and  blessed 
^Ber/*  Then  he  explained  that  he  was  a  king  of  the  fairies, 
^Hrhose  mother,  because  of  an  idle  word  he  had  uttered, 
^^anged  him  to  a  man  of  seventy  years,  and  he  was  not  to 
return  to  his  original  shape  until  he  was  beloved  by  a 
daughter  of  the  children  of  Adam. — In  one  of  the  Kaffir 
analogues,  a  youth  had  been  changed  to  a  crocodile  by  the 
enemies  of  his  father's  house  ;  in  the  other,  to  a  snake  with 
ve  heads.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  question  of 
hether  the  transformation  was  originally  to  a  beast-shape 
to  that  of  a  hideous  old  woman. — The  ending  of  the 
German  tale,  where  the  frog  becomes  a  handsome  young 
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prince  the  moment  his  head  is  struck  oflT,  has  many  parallds 
in   European  folk-tales ;  commonly  it   is  a   fox  or  a  how 
who  had  rendered  the  hero  important  service,  and  desires  | 
to  be  decapitated,  with  the  like  result.* 


To  return  to  the  Breton  version,  the  first  part  of  which  i 
only  is  analogous  to  **The  Frog  Prince**,  the  other  incideots 
having  a  very  distinct  Eastern  flavour  ;   such  as  the  lady's 
appointing  Jack  to  meet  her  a  year  and  a  day  hence  at  the 
fountain,  fasting,  and   without  having  embraced    anotbeTl 
woman  in  the  interim  ;  his  falling  asleep   after  eating  ij 
trifle,  and  his  consulting  the  maid  of  the  inn:  these  j 
doubtless  recall  to  readers  of  the  Arabiiin  Nights  ^II 
incidents  in  the  story  of  "  Az/z  and  Azfza"  (Lane,  Payo^l 
Burton).     Then  we  have  the  lady's  departure  for  her  owaj 
country — fairyland,  evidently^ — and   her  imposing  on 
the  task  of  coming  to  her;  which  reminds  us  of  the  Arabian] 
tales  of  Mazin  of  Khurasan  and    Hasan   of  Basra  (Scott«| 
Lane.  Payne,  Burton),  when  the  hero  goes  in  quest  of  hbl 
fairy  bride,  after  she  has  obtained  possession  of  her  featbcf-f 
robe  and  Hedaway.     The  magic  balls  which  rolled  bcfo 
Jack  and  conducted  him  to  the  second  and  third  hermit: 
arc  decidedly  of  Eastern  conception,  and  occur  in  the  talc 
of  Mazin  of  Khurasdn  and  others.     The  sending  of  Ja 
by  one  old  man  to  one  older,  to  obtain  the  information  hcl 
desires,  is  common  to  European  as  well  as  Asiatic  fictions 
Thus  in  the  Swedish   tale  of  the  Beautiful    Palace, 
(Thorpe's    Yule-tide  Siorus),  the  hero  is  sent   by  an  old 
woman  to  an  older  sister,  who  in  turn  sends    him   to  one 
still   more  aged.      In  No.  2  of  Dozon's    Contes  Alh 
the  hero  is  directed  in  like  manner  ;  and  in  Laura  Gonzcn-i 
bach's   SicUianuche  Marchen^  a  prince  goes  to  three  ag 

Mn  the  story  of  "  The  Laidly  Worm  of  Spindleston  Haugb/  , 
young  damsel  is  turned  to  a  dragon  by  her  wicked  stepmother,  Ktsi 
the  enchantment  can  only  be  done  away  by  Chylde  Wynde,  her  oi 
brother,  kissing  her.— See  Mr.  Jacobs'  English  Fmwy   Ta/^s^ 

issued  in  a  dainty  volume  by  Mr.  Nutt, 
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hermits  in  succession.  In  the  great  Hindii  collection^ 
KatJid  Sarit  Sdgara  (Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story), 
Saktideva,  in  quest  of  the  Golden  City»  is  dispatched  by  a 
hermit,  who  had  lived  eight  hundred  years  and  never  heard 
of  it,  to  an  elder  brother  The  same  also  occurs  in  the  tale 
of  Hasan  of  Basra.  In  the  Tamil  romance,  translated  by 
Pandit  Natc^^sa  Sastrf  under  the  title  of  Z^njivV//^^  Nights^ 
a  prince  is  directed  by  an  ascetic  who  opened  his  eyes 
once  every  watch  to  another  who  opened  his  eyes  every 
second  watch,  and  he  sends  him  to  another  who  opened  his 
eyes  every  third  watch.  Similar  instances  occur  in  the 
countless  Eastern  and  Western  forms  of  the  Legend  of 
the  Oldest  Animal,  the  probable  original  of  which  is  found 
in  the  MahdbMrata,  and  reproduced  by  me  in  ^^AcatUmy^ 
October  27,  1888,  and  other  versions  are  cited  in  my 
Popular  Tales  and  Fictions,  \ol  ii,  p.  90  jT;  from  which 
the  foregoing  fcw^  are  taken. 

Jack's  feeding  the  eagle  with  pieces  of  his  own  flesh 
occurs  in  many  stones,  and  it  seems  to  be  essentially  a 
Buddhistic  idea.  In  Dozon's  Contes  Albanais  (No.  XV)  a 
young  hero  in  quest  of  a  sister  bridles  a  huge  falcon,  and 
supplies  him  with  flesh  from  his  thigh  when  the  provision 
he  had  taken  with  him  is  exhausted,  and  on  arriving  at 
their  destination,  when  the  bird  discovers  that  he  is  bleed- 
ing it  disgorges  the  pieces,  and,  replacing  them  in  his 
thigh,  the  youth  is  at  once  healed  In  the  Persian  Tuti 
Ndma,  or  Parrot-Book,  a  prince  saves  a  frog  from  a  snake, 
and  gives  the  snake,  in  place  of  the  prey  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived,  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  arm.  The  snake 
then  assumes  the  form  of  a  man,  as  does  also  the  frog,  and 
the  prince  by  their  aid  obtains  a  post  of  honour  at  the 
court  of  a  foreign  king,  and  marries  his  daughter,  of  course, 
_In  the   Persian   romance,  which  purports  to  recount  the 

iventures  of  Hatim  TaK,  the  generous  Arab  chief,  w^e  read 
iat»  while  the  self-sacrificing  hero  was  journeying  through 

desert,  he  discovered  a  wolf  pursuing  a  doe.  Hatim  calls 
on  the  wolf  to  allow  the  doe  to  escape,  and  then  gives 
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brute  a  slice  of  flesh  from  his  own  thigh,  which,  hou-ever, 
he  heals  instantly  by  means  of  a  talisman.  In  the  Kathd 
Sarit  Sdgara  a  prince  meets  with  a  rakshasa,  and,  "  not 
being  able  to  obtain  other  flesh  to  give  the  demon  to  eat, 
he  cut  off"  with  his  sword  some  of  his  own  flesh  and  gave 
it  to  him." 

The  story  of  "  Penny  Jack",  which  begins  so  divertingly, 
belongs  to  that  class  of  popular  fictions  in  which  the 
youngest  son — aptly  styled  "Boots"  by  Dasent — ^who  is 
considered  as  the  fool  of  the  family,  proves  to  be  the 
favourite  of  Fortune :  at  first  he  acts  like  an  arrant  noodle, 
but  ultimately  he  becomes  a  great  prince. 

W.  A.  Clouston. 
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'HE  arrangements  for  the  Folk-lore  Congress  are  pro- 
gressing vk:xy  satisfactorily^  and  there  is  now  every 
prospect  of  a  successful  meeting.  The  adhesions  have 
come  in  freely,  and  the  guarantee  fund  has  been  subscribed 
to  with  great  liberality.  Altogether  it  is  probable  that  the 
Folk-lore  Congress  of  1891  will  be  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  experts  from  the  Continent  and  America. 

Already  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paration. As  will  be  remembered,  the  Congress  takes  its 
mandate  from  the  Folk-lore  Congress  held  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1889 ;  and  the  present  Congress  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  its  patrons,  included  in  the  following 
list : 

Comite  de  Patronage  of  the  Congress  of  i88g. 

Messrs,  MacRitchik  (David),   Sccntjuy 

of  the  Gypsy- lore  Society. 
Machaoo  y  Alvarbz  (Amtonk  i 

Director  of   the    Biblioteca    del 

Folk-Lore  £&panoI. 
Maspqks  y  Labmos. 
M<E  (Molke),  CliristisLnuL. 
Mont  (Pol  dh),  Antwerp. 
NvTT  (AlkrkdX  Loodon. 
NvKOP  (Kr  ),  CopenhageQ* 
PiTiti  (Dr.).  Director  of  the  Archi- 

vtoper  lo  studio  delle  Trmdidoni 

popotan. 
PoLiTis  (N.X  Athens* 
Steintkal  (Pro/e«»or>,  Director  of 

Zeitischrift  TQi  Volkerpsycholo(»*e. 
TrMSNc;-Ki-ToNG,    Chioeie    Em- 

hassy,  Paris. 
TiKLa(C.'P,).  Leydco. 
TvLOR  (Edward  B,),  Oxford, 
Vbckemstkot,  Director   of  Zeit- 

Bchrtft  filr  Volkskunde. 
WKSsaujrsKY   (Al«jcanurk)i    Stj 

PetersburK. 
WiwDJstii  (E.X  Lcipuc 


Measrt.  Alv^sakuki,  Roumanian  Minister^ 

Paris  (deceaiedX 
Akcona  (Allbssamoeo  d'),  Piaa, 
BkACA  (ThJ,  Lisbon. 
BoGiBic  (V.),  Odessa. 
Child    (F.-J.),    President  of    the 

American  Folk-lore  Society. 
Ckans   (J.'T.K    Professor,   Ithaca 

University,  U.S.A. 
CoKLHO  (Adolpmo),  Lisboo. 
CoMrARKTTi  (DoMEMCo).  Florcjicc. 
FiJEU»YORA'«)f  St.  Petersburg, 
GittAs  (Aug.),  CharleroL 
GoMM«  (G.    LAirjiiEKCBX   Director 

of  the  Folk-lore  Society. 
Hkkmann   (Anton.),    Director   of 

Ethnoloifische  MiUeilunieen  aias 

Un^ara. 
Karlovicz,  Warsaw. 
Kcehlir  (Rkinhold),  Weimar. 
Krauss  (Dr.  F.  S.>,  Vieona. 
KuRTH,  Liege. 
Lang  (Am drew),  Prci^idcut  of  the 

Folk-tore  Society. 
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In  order  to  make  this  body  still  more  representative,  it 
will  be  proposed  at  the  Congress  to  app>oint  an  Interna- 
tional Folk-lore  Council,  which  shall  be  the  standing 
authority  to  regulate  all  future  Congresses.  The  present 
Committee  will  propose  the  following  additional  names 
besides  those  of  the  1889  "Comitd  de  Patronage". 


First  List  of  Nominations  to  the  Proposed  Internationa/  JFolk-im 

Council, 


Abkxckomby  (The  Hon.  J.),  London. 

D'Arboisdb  JUBAiNviLLB,  Paris. 

Andbkws  G.  Bj,  Mentone. 

Banckoft  (H.  H.X  America. 

Bl6mont  (Emilk),  Paris. 

Boas  (F.X  America. 

Bkabrook  (Eliward  W.),  London. 

Brinton  (Dr.  D.  G.),  America. 

Brubvrb(L<)Vs),  Paris. 

Carnoy  (H.).  Paris. 

Cbrtkvx  (A.X  Paris. 

Clodd  (Edward),  London. 

FosTBR  (J.  J.X  London. 

Frazek  (J.  G.),  Cambridge. 

(iAii>f/(H.),  I'arb. 

(jASTKR  (Dr.),  London. 

Girakd  dk  Riallk,  Paris. 

IIADD^.>N(Profe^^or  A.  C),  Dublin. 

Hamy  tK.  T.),  Paris. 

Haktland  (K.  SiDNF.v),  GIouceMer. 

Jacobs  (Joskpii),  Londun. 


KiiiBY  (W.  F.),  I^ondon. 

RsoHN  (K.),  Helsingfors. 

Kovalbysky  (M  ),  Russia. 

Lbfbyrb  (AndsI^X  Paru^ 

Lbgbr  (Ix>uis),  Pari*. 

Lbgrand  (Em  I  lb),  Paris. 

Lbland  (C  G.),  America. 

Loth  (J.X  Rennes. 

Lubbock  (Sir  John),  London. 

LrzBL(F.  M.),  Quimper. 

Newbll  (W.  N.).  Cambridge,  Man. 

Prdroso  (Z.  C),  Lisbon. 

Pitt-Riykrs  (Lieut. -C^cn.X  London. 

Pix>ix  (Charles),  Paris. 

Rhvs  (Professor),  Oxford. 

Rosi^Riis(RAOUL).  Paris. 

Sayck  (Professor  A.  H.),  Oxford. 

Si  hillot(Paul),  Paris. 

Stkihrns  (Professor  Dr.  Q.),  Copenhafa 

Tkmflb  (Major  R.  C),  Burmah. 

Weckbrlin  (J.  B.),  Paris. 


Coming  now  to  the  working  personnel  of  the  Congress, 
the  following  have  been  constituted  the  Organising  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Organising  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  i8gi. 

Chairman — G.  L.  Gommb,  F.S.A. 
Vice-Cfiairman — C.  G.  Lbland. 


Hon.  John  Ahbrcrgmby. 

G.  L.  Aipfrson. 

The   Right   Hun.   the  Earl  Brauchaup, 

F.S.A. 
Wai.thk  Bbsant,  M./\. 
W.  G.  Black. 
KuwARi)    W.     Bkahrook.    F.S.A.,    Sec 

R.S.L. 
Dr.  RoBBRT  Brown,  F.L.S. 
Miss  C.  S.  Bi'KNK. 
Mis&  RoALi-E  Cox. 


J.  G.  Frazrr,  M.A. 

Dr.  Gastbr. 

Professor  Rhys,  M.A. 

Professor  A.  C  H  addon. 

Rev.  Walter  Grrgor. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland,  F.S.A. 

A.  Granubr  Hutt,  F.S.A. 

JosKPH  Jacobs,  B.A. 

G.  H.  Kinahan. 

W.  F.  KiRBY,  F.L.S. 

J.  Stewart  Lockhart. 
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The  Right  Hon,  Sir  JoMM  Lobdock,  B*rt.,        Ptofosior  A.  R  Savcr,  M.A 


Mjjor  R.  C.  Templb, 

John  ToLHt>wsT. 

EDWAitD  B.  TvLOR,  LL.D,,  F«ILS. 

Hkmkv  B.  Whratlbv,  F.S*A. 


F.R.S,.  M,P, 

Al.rftKD  NUTT* 

T.    F AIRMAN  OlDISH,  F.S.A> 

Ueut.-GcQ.  PiTT'RivKRs,  D.CL,,  F,R,S.. 

Hon.  rir«n#r«r--EuwAiit>  CLOt>ti,  ig,  CArletoo  Rcuid,  Tufnell  Park,  LondoD,  N* 
Hon.  Sicrtiary-^},  J.  Fosrajt.  Oflta  Hou*e,  Upper  Toodag,  London,  S. W, 

From  these  gentlemen  two  Special  Committees  have 
been  selected  :  the  Executive,  to  concern  itself  with  the 
practical  work  of  the  Congress  ;  the  Literary,  to  supervise 
its  literary  side,  and  especially  the  papers  read.  These  two 
bodies  are  formed  of  the  following  gentlemen,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers  : 

ExecuHm  Committti. 

Chtdrmamn-Q,  L.  Gommb,  F.S^A. 
Hon.  JoHM  AsKKCliOHiiY,  I  JosbphJacobs,  BA. 

E.  W.  fiRABtOOK.  T.   F.  OHDISH. 

Jamks  Bmittkk.  H.  B.  Wheat  lev* 

Edwaiid  Clodd. 

Horn.  Stcrttawy^J.  J.  Fosteil 

Uierary  Committee, 

C^J(>Mt«li»— JOSKPH  jACOtiS,  B.A 

Hem,  John  Abckckomiiy.  |  Edward  Clodd. 

Rev.  STorpoRD  A.  Brooicii.  Dr.  Gastcr. 

Dr.  RoMRRT  Bro^^n,  FX.S.  \  W.  F.  Kirbv. 

H*»,  Sfcrt(afy—Ai.ntm.D  Nutt. 

Later  on,  as  the  Congress  approaches  nearer,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  form  a  Reception  Committee,  which  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  members  staying  in 
London  for  the  Congress,  negotiating  with  special  hotels 
for  that  purpose.  This  Committee  will  also  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  limited  number  of  receptions  and  excursions 
during  the  course  of  the  Congress. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  are  now  sufficiently  far 
'iidvanced  to  enable  the  Committee  to  indicate  roughly  the 
order  of  business  during  the  Congress.  This  will  perhaps  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  Report  of  the  Literary 
Committee,  containing  suggestions  for  the  character  of  the 
papers  which  that  Committee  would  like  to  see  read  at  the 


S^o 


Fi^/k'/ore  C&mgrefi    » ^r*  ? , 


Congress.  The  list  b  obviously  a  tenuiive  one,  a&d  it  a 
hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  will  lar^y  aidd 
to  it  by  suggesting  papers  of  their  oonu  More  than  oet 
paper  on  the  same  subject  will  be  willingly  accq)tod,  as  the 
Congress  is  not  commrtted  to  any  special  attttude  towards 
the  problems  of  Folk-lore 

REPORT- 

The  Liierary  Subcommittee  of  the  Folklore  Coiigress  oi  l^\ 
beg  to  rc|K)rt  that : 

They  have  elected  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  as  Chairman,  and  Mi. 
Alfred  Nutt  as  their  Hon,  Secretary. 

Tbey  have  met  on  two  occasions^  at  which  were  discussed 
detailed  plans  for  the  literary  work  of  the  Congress*  proposed  bf 
Messrs.  E.  Clodd,  J.  Jacobs,  and  A.  Nutt.  It  was  decided  » 
make  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Organising  Co©- 
mittee : 

That  the  work  of  the  Congress  be  divided  over  the  five  dafS» 
September  23  to  September  27,  thus :  On  Monday,  September  23, 
the  Congress  to  meet  in  the  afternoon  to  hear  tiie  Presldeoi'^l 
Address,  and  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  Congress,  vu.,  the  Prtti- 
dents  of  the  Sections,  the  (European)  Folklore  CoimciU  and  1 
Special  Committee  on  methodology,  which  shall  meet  out  of 
Congress  hours,  but  report  progress  on  Friday,  the  last  da\  of 
Congress. 

The  Sub-Committee  recommend  that  the  Congress  be  dnidcU 
into  three  major  sections:  (i)  Folk-tales  and  Songs;  (ii)  Myth 
and  Ritual ;  (iii)  Custom  and  Institution  j  and  they  recommend 
that  Messrs.  \L  Clodd,  J.  G.  Frazer,  and  G.  L.  Gomme  be  re- 
<iuested  to  preside  over  these  sections  respectively,  and  that 
Professor  T.  R  Crane  be  asked  to  preside  over  the  Methodo- 
logical Committee. 

It  seems  desirable  that  each  section  shall  meet  on  a  separata 
day,  at  which  papers  shall  be  read  devoted  to  questions  connected 
with  that  section.  The  Committee  recommend  that  under  each 
Heel  ion  the  papers  and  discussions  should  be  taken,  as  far  as 
(Hviaible,  in  chronological  or  logical  order,  dealing  in  turn  with 
\\\t  relations  of  the  subject— Tales,  Myths,  or  Customs,  in  their 
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Resent  phases — to  those  of  savage,  oriental,  classical,  and  mediaeval 
times  and  conditions. 

Thus  on  the  day  devoted  to  Folk-tales  it  is  hoped  that  papers 
and  discussions  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  Incidents  common  lo 
European  and  Savage  Folk-tales — Ancient  and  Modem  Folk- 
tales of  the  East,  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  Folk- 
tales of  Modern  Europe — Traces  of  Modem  Folk-tales  in  the 
Classics — Incidents  common  to  Folk-tales  and  Romances— The 
Recent  Origin  of  Ballads — The  Problem  of  Diffusion. 

On  the  day  devoted  to  Myth  and  Ritual  such  subjects  may  be 

cussed  as :  The  relation  of  the  Classical  Mythologies  to  the 
Modern  Folk-tale — Modern  Folk-lore  and  the  Eddas— Primitive 
Philosophy  in  Myth  and  Ritual — Sacrifice  Rituals  and  their 
meaning— Hell-Myths  and  their  relations  to  Classical  and 
Biblical  Mythologies — Survivals  of  Myths  in  Modern  Legend 
and  Folk-lore. 

On  the  day  devoted  to  Custom  and  Institution  it  is  suggested 
that  some  of  the  following  topics  be  discussed :  Identity  of  Mar- 
riage Customs  in  Remote  Regions— Burial  Customs  and  their 
Meaning — Harvest  Customs  among  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
populations  of  Great  Britain— The  Testimony  of  Folk-lore  to  the 
European  or  Asiatic  Origin  of  the  Aryans^The  DifTusion  of 
Games — The  Borrowing  Theory  applied  to  Custom, 

Besides  those  papers,  and  others  that  may  be  suggested  by 
members  of  the  Congress,  each  day,  it  is  proposed,  shall  open 
with  a  Presidential  Address  from  the  chairman  of  the  section. 

Thus  four  out  of  the  five  days  being  accounted  for,  it  only 
remains  to  determine  the  work  of  the  last  day,  Friday.  This,  it  is 
suggested,  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Reports  of  the  Method- 
ological Committee,  appointment  of  Committees  of  the  Folk-lore 
Council,  and  on  special  points  to  be  brought  before  the  next 
Congress.  Besides  this,  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  by  which  a  conference  may  be  held  on  this  day  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Anthropological  Institute,  to  settle  the  relative 
spheres  of  inquiry  between  Folklore  aud  Anthropology,  Also 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  Helsingfors  Folk- 
lore Collection  will  be  forthcoming,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the 
Folk-lore  subjects  of  interest  at  the  Ashmolean  and  the  Britii 

^t!K^nnl. 
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If  these  suggestions  are  adopted  by  the  Organising  Committee 
it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  the  Folk-lore  Congress  of  1891 
will  not  only  effect  good  by  bringing  experts  of  the  science 
into  closer  communion,  but  also  may  produce  work  that  will 
directly  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 

Joseph   Jacobs,  Chairman. 
Alfred  Nutt,  Hon.  Sec. 


This  Report  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Organising  Committee,  and  the  Literary  Committee 
accordingly  invite  Papers  on  the  above  subjects  or  others 
thought  suitable  by  the  members  of  the  Congress.  Such 
Papers  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Lite- 
rary Committee,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  Each  Paper  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  abstract,  which  will  probably  be 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Congress,  if  the  Paper  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Committee. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Among  forthcommg  papers  in  the  next  number  (March 
1891)  will  be  Mr  Gommes  annual  address  to  the  Folk- 
lore Society  for  the  session  1890-91  ;  conclusion  of  Hon. 
J.  Abercromby's"  Magic  Songs  of  the  Finns*' ;  Dr.  Caster's 
paper  on  the  Holy  Grail ;  Mr,  Joseph  Jacobs  on  **  Childe 
Rowland",  and  two  Reports  on  Recent  Research ;  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith  on  Greek  Arch;Eolog>%  and  Mr,  E,  S.  Hartland  on 
Folk -tales. 

Mr.  E,  Sidney  HartlaND*s  book  on  ^*  The  Science  of 
Fairy  Tales"  will  be  ready  by  Dec.  loth.  It  wnll  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  old  readers  of  The  Folk-Lore  Journal  and  The 
ArchnjEological  Review^  who  have  enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  its 
contents. 

There  is  a  distinct  interest  aroused  in  the  English 
Folk-tale,  the  very  existence  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
doubted.  Besides  Mr.  Hartland' s  and  Mr.  Jacobs'  books 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  W.  N.  Newell,  the  erudite  secretary  of 
the  American  Folk-lore  Society,  is  collecting  English 
?olk-tales  found  in  America. 

Professor  Rhys*S  important  w^ork  on  Arthur  will  be 
sued  by  the  Clarendon  Press  before  Christmas. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's  collection  of  Irish  Tales,  witli 

[r  Alfred  Nutt*s  annotations,  will  be  also  issued  before  the 
nd  of  the  year. 

The  science  of  Folk-lore  has  lost  one  of  its  old  masters 
in  the  last  quarter.  Felix  Liebrccht,  bom  1812,  Professor 
at  Liege  between  1849  and  1867  (the  former  date  indicates 
political  sympathies  that  caused  him  to  leave  Germany  for 
a  time),  and  then  **pnvatgelehrte"  till  his  death  this  summer. 
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These  are  the  landmarks  of  a  life  devoted  to  comparative 
literature  and  folk-lore.  His  chief  works  were  a  translation 
of  the  Pcntamcrone,  in  1846;  an  essay  on  Barlaam,  1847:3 
translation  of  Dunlop's  Prose  Fiction^  with  valuable  notes, 
185 1 ;  a  selection  from  Gervasius  of  Tilbury,  1856.  But  his 
varied  powers  and  wide  erudition  were  shown  to  stiU 
greater  advantage  in  his  collection  of  short  essays  and 
studies,  "  Zur  Volkskunde",  1879.  Folk- tale,  superstition, 
myth,  folk-song,  custom,  chap-book,  or  lives  of  the  saints, 
he  had  something  instructive  and  interesting  to  say  on  each 
and  all  of  these.  He  contributed  some  interesting  notes  to 
the  Folk-lore  Record,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Folk-lore 
Society  till  his  recent  mental  illness.  The  catalogue  of  his 
library',  sold  before  his  death,  was  a  monument  of  pains- 
taking collection,  and  the  best  substitute  for  a  list  of  Best 
Books  on  Folk-lore  in  existence. 

With  the  present  number,  Folk-Lore  concludes  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  It  must  be  left  to  our  readers 
to  judge  how  far  it  has  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  in 
the  opening  editorial.  If  the  judgment  is  in  any  de<Tee 
favourable,  that  must  be  set  down  largely  to  the  generous 
co-operation  given  by  a  somewhat  limited  number  of 
workers.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  example  of 
these  gentlemen,  mostly  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Folk-lore  Society,  will  be  followed  by  other  members  of 
that  Society.  In  particular,  help  will  be  welcome  in 
making  the  bibliography  as  complete  a  record  as  possible 
of  the  current  literature  on  Folk-lore. 

TllK  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  of  1890-91  of  the 
Folk-lore  Society  was  held  on  Nov.  19th,  when  Mr.  G.  L. 
Gomme,  the  Director  of  the  Society,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  its  President,  read  the  Annual  Address. 

Communications  for  the  next  number  of  Folk-Lore 
must  reach  the  Office,  270,  Strand,  W.C,  before  Feb.  ist. 
1891. 
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ZANZIBAR  PARALLEL  TO  JACQUES   DE 

VITRY. 

To  tfie  Editor  £?/Folk-Lore. 

Sir, — In  the  Exempla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  p.  158,  is  the 
following  stor>'' :  *'  A  nun,  with  whom  a  prince  fell  violently 
love,  asked  the  cause  of  his  passion.  She  was  told 
lat  it  was  inspired  by  her  beautiful  eyes,  whereupon  she 
tore  them  out,  and  said :  *  Behold  the  eyes  which  he  desires ; 
ear  them  to  him,  that  he  may  leave  me  in  peace,  and  not 
cause  me  to  lose  my  soul  1'  " 
The  following  version  has  been  written  out  for  me  by  a 
^friend  to  whom  it  was  told  by  Miss  Mary  Allen,  of  Uni- 
irersity  Mission,  Zanzibar.  It  was  told  to  Miss  Allen  by 
Sheikh  Hamis,  in  Swaheli.  She  told  him  Bible  stories;  he 
Jivas  greatly  absorbed.  She  said,  "In  return  you  must  tell 
[le  of  your  nation  *s  stories,"  when  he  related  the  following: 

^  A  great  chief  saw  a  lovely  slave-girl  in  the  market,  and  gave 
k  very  large  sum  for  her — her  eyes  were  so  very  beautiful.  He 
■took  her  home  and  stood  looking  at  her  ;  she  was  so  lovely.  At 
last  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  The  slave  said,  *  Master^ 
wherefore  do  you  weep  ?'  He  answered,  *  It  is  your  eyes  that 
cause  me  to  weep  ;  they  are  so  lovely  that  I  think  of  them  always  ; 
they  even  come  between  me  and  my  Lord  when  I  am  at  my 
prayers.'  Saying  this,  he  gazed  once  more  and  left  her,  and  went 
to  the  mosque  to  say  his  prayers.  When  he  returned  he  went  to 
look  at  the  lovely  slave — when  lo  \  she  had  torn  her  eyes  out. 
He  cried,  *  Why,  what  have  you  done  ?'  *  Master,*  she  said,  *  I 
have  torn  out  my  eyes.  I  could  not  bear  that  my  eyes  should 
come  between  you  and  your  Lord.'  *Why,  girl,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  do  you  know"  what  you  have  done  ?  I  gave  more  than  much 
lin^  the  sum)  for  you,  and  now  you  are  worth  nothing,'  and 
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he  went  away  very,  very  angry.  In  the  night  an  angel  said  to 
him,  *  You  were  angry  with  your  slave  because  she  put  her  eyes 
out ;  God  has  bought  her  of  you,  you  will  find  the  money  under 
your  pillow.'  When  he  awoke,  behold  !  the  money  was  all  there, 
and  when  he  went  to  the  slave-girFs  cabin,  she  lay  dead." 

Isabella  Barclay. 


TALES    AND  LEGENDS   OF  THE   HIGHLANDS 

To  the  Editor  of  FOLK-LORE. 

Sir, — I  am  engaged  collecting,  for  literary  purposes, 
legends,  traditions,  curious  biographies,  and  habits  of  life 
among  the  Celtic  clans  of  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland, 
and  wish  to  appeal,  through  the  medium  of  FOLK-LORE,  to 
those  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject, 
for  assistance  in  carrying  a  proposed  work  to  -a  successful 
issue.  The  points  on  which  I  desire  information  more 
particularly  arc  the  following : — 

I.  Traditions  relating  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture — (i) 
Ceremonies,  if  any,  before  or  during  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  seed,  and  connected  with  sowing,  harrowing,  cleaning, 
and  reaping  the  crop.  Particularly  relating  to  first-fruits  of 
corn,  potatoes,  or  any  other  crop.  (2)  The  threshing  and 
winnowing  of  corn  ;  grinding  the  new  corn  into  meal,  or 
making  bread  from  the  new  meal. 

II.  Traditions  and  customs  connected  with  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  housing,  feeding,  and  breeding  them  ;  drawing  blood 
from  cattle  in  time  of  scarcity  to  be  used  as  food ;  and  any- 
thing peculiar  to  the  Celts. 

III.  Legends  and  talcs — (i)  Folk-lore  and  ancient  laws. 
(2)  Marriage  customs  and  dances.  (3)  The  practice  of 
medicine,  and  miraculous  cures  attributed  to  persons.  (4) 
Virtues  supposed  to  dwell  in  pools,  streams,  and  springs. 
(5)  Customs  at  births,  baptisms,  and  funerals— -especially 
customs  after  a  death  has  occurred.     (6)   Biographies  of 
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remarkable  persons,  half-wits,  or  others  who  rose  to  eminence 
or  notoriety  through  some  peculiarity. 

IV.  Witchcraft  and  ghosts— (i)  Practice  of  witchcraft, 
and  stories  illustrative  of  the  power  of  witches.  (2)  The 
"£lack  Art",  and  legends  connected  with  persons  supposed 
to  be  in  league  with  the  devil.  How  one  was  admitted  to 
the  "  Black  School"  ?  What  powers  it  conferred,  and  on 
what  conditions  ?  (3)  Ghost  stories,  haunted  places, 
persons  who  "walked"  after  burial,  the  "laying"  of 
ghosts,  and  why  such  could  not  rest 

V.  Any  other  tradition  or  usage  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people,  their  life,  their  food, 
and  all  kindred  subjects. 

If  correspondents,  who  may  favour  me  with  communi- 
cations, state  the  facts,  it  does  not  matter  though  they  are 
not  dressed  up  in  literary  form.  I  prefer  to  have  them  in 
the  simple  language  of  the  people.  They  can  more  easily 
be  used  in  that  form  than  in  any  other.  No  correspondent's 
name  will  be   used  without  his   consent   being  specially 

obtained. 

James  MacDonald. 

/?<r/7y  Free  Manse,  Shebster,  Caithness, 
October,  189a 
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May  Day  in  Greece.— May-day  in  Greece  is  a  festival  of  flowers. 
During  a  recent  slay  in  Greece  1  had  an  opportunity  of  obsening 
some  of  the  customs  which  arc  practised  on  that  day,  and  I  ascer- 
tained others  by  inquiry.  On  the  12th  of  last  May  I  slept  at  the 
great  monastery  of  Megaspelaeum  in  Achaea,  Next  morning  wais 
according  to  the  Greek  reckoning,  the  first  of  May  ;  and,  as  ^e 
descended  the  steep  path  which  winds  dou^i  from  the  monastery 
into  the  valley^  a  pretty  little  girl  was  standing  by  the  wayside^  who 
presented  us  with  nosegays  of  wild-flowers.  My  dragoman  told  mc 
that  this  was  a  May-day  custom^  and  that  the  people  on  this  day  go 
out  into  the  fields  to  gather  flowers.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  saw 
numerous  traces  of  the  custom.  At  the  Khan  of  Mamousia  the  out- 
side of  the  house  where  we  lunched  was  adorned  with  a  bunch 
flowers,  and  in  the  town  of  Aegium,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  we  sair"* 
flowers  fastened  to  the  doors  or  windows  of  many  houses  and  shops. 
Moreover,  on  the  road  to  Aegium  some  boys  passed  us^  wearing  gay 
crowns  of  roses,  poppies,  and  wheat.  In  Aegium  itself  we  observed  a 
band  of  boys  going  through  the  streets,  their  heads  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  I  was  told  that  they  had  been  going  from  house 
to  house  singing  May  songs.  Some  days  laler^  at  Palaco-Koundura, 
in  the  wooded  pass  which  leads  over  Mount  Cithaeran  from  Boeotia 
into  Attica,  we  noticed  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  a  bunch  of  ripe  wheat* 
sialks,  with  their  roots,  hanging  o^^er  the  door  of  the  house  where  we 
baited.  The  flowers  and  wheat-stalks  had  been  hung  up  on  the 
Greek  first  of  May,  and  would  be  allowed  to  stay  there  as  long  as 
they  could.  It  is  the  custom  to  pick  out  the  longest  stalks  to  form, 
the  bunch. 

My  dragoman,  Mr.  John  F.  Wealc,  a  native  of  Corfu,  informed  mc  ' 
that  in  Corfu  the  children  go  about  sitiging  May  songs  on  the  first 
of  May.  The  boys  carry  small  cypresses,  decorated  with  ribbons, 
flowers,  and  the  fruits  of  the  season.  They  receive  a  glass  of  wine  at 
each  house.  The  girls  go  about  carrying  bouquets  of  flowers.  One 
of  them  is  dressed  up  like  an  angel,  with  gilt  wings,  and  scatters 
flowers.  The  following  is  one  of  the  songs  sung  by  the  children  in 
Corfu  on  this  occasion.  The  Greek  text  was  procured  for  me  by  Mr. 
J,  F.  Weale,  from  his  brother-in-law,  who  is  a  schoolmaster  in  Corfu.. 
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The  translation  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mn  E.  A.  Gardner,  Director 
of  the  British  School  at  Athens  : — 

Song  sung  in  Corfu  on  the  first  of  May, 
Kt'  ^f  livOri  fit  ihif  Sififffih  kk^ntivfjit  Koi  rh  Mdrf. 
^  If  it  is  wiik  your  leave  let  us  sing  (of)  the  May, 

I.    Mwpi  i^wfiKt  6  Mfhii — ifnt^K€  6  Mitif—'i^it^Kt  6  Mail  *fal  d  ii^i^at. 

Lo,  May  has  come — May  has  come — May  b&s  come,  and  the  mo!i»li. 

May  with  the  roses  and  April  vrilh  the  rose^, 
5,    *AirpiA — A'wptK  ai^if^ffrc,  Mc£i7  fiov  Hapakdp-jj 

April — April  fresh  and  fair,  May  my  darling, 

4.  ^n  6ao  r6  Kt^tTfio  fiSfjiiffti  r*iiy67f  Hid  rb  \ov\oZBi 

All  over  the  world  th^^u  givci^t  abundance  of  flowers  ind  blossomsi 

5.  K'  ipitva  wfpiK^KKwati  rail  nStmi  t-^c  oyttaKais 

And  me  thou  en  fold  est  in  the  arm^  of  my  maiden. 

My  slender  girl  has  blossomed  forth,  has  blossomed, 

7.  N*  'vavaSt^att  rh  ^lAi  ptwplv  Bf>*irft  ftirtAy  x^***'^^? 

Let  me  give  back  her  kiss  before  it  rains,  before  it  snows, 

8.  fivpiy  Kart&da^  6  oirpoi^ht  Kal  a^poup  Ttt  wordpua. 

Before  the  heavens  arc  opened  and  the  rivers  come  down. 

9.  Ktti  '9uf  wov  T  payout  tier  afit  w4rpa  vd  f^h  paiffij, 

And  where  we  have  sung  may  the  rock  not  split, 
Kal  d  ¥otK0KiJp7i^  Tov  omfTiDu  iru\hoiii  ;t;po»'olt  wk  £"1^077. 
And  may  the  master  of  the  house  live  many  yean. 
JO.    Ni  f-^cfi?  x^*^''"*'^  ittarb  Kal  vA  toOs  awtpda^. 

May  he  live  a  hundred  years  and  pa*s  thexn, 
Kal  rmy  wmZiiivt  ra^  x^P^^^  irotr^/ra  wk  $i^anpd<ir^, 

And  may  he  scatter  sweatmeats  for  ihe  pleasure  of  his  children, 
''Ox'  K9v^iia  pLOfaxo.  fioyi  Kal  A(^to  Nap  ho. 
Not  only  sweatmeats,  but  also  (hazel)  nuts. 
|I2.    Ki*  ^i^ot^f  rh  pivotrndKi  aau  rh  fxapyapiTpdyvio 
Open  your  pearly  box 
Kal  &d\t  rk  X*P^^  *^^**  ^^  "^^  'x*''  fiaBnttitn 
And  put  your  hand,  as  you  have  learnt, 
Ki*  if  (xV^  7P<i<T<Tm  ^6t  fiai  to,  (ft*  &v  fxp»  "^li  wapdift 

If  you  have  pennies  give  us  them,  and  if  you  have  farthing;:, 
1^1'  Ikr  ixjis  Kat  y\vH6  Hpaal^  BydXt  fk  fxas  itfpd^^t. 
And  if  you  have  sweet  wine,  bring  it  forth  and  pour  it  out  for  tti. 
6*    riwAAd  Va^f  TOW  atfidoTTi  fiat,  yd  *»otM'  *foi  "7^  ttupa%  pt.as 

We  have  said  much  to  milord^  let  us  say  something  to  milady  also. 
7.    Kvpk  xpt"^^  *fvpk  apyvp^ — Kvpk  fiaKanariyfia^ 
C.oldcn  iady,  silver  lady — lady  (ali)  golden, 
%$,    n9V  <ri  X^'^^fp  ^  ^*^Tttt  fi*  rk  xpvekrk  x^*y^*o^t 
Whom  love  combs  with  his  golden  cumb, 
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19.    M«  7 a  XP^^^  ^  '   ««r)«.:a  u't  rs  ^aAawa  r  17 via. 

VV  itA  his  golden,  his  3 Jver,  his  all  ^oldea  oomb. 

MilaHy.  if  i: ;. lease  you,  go  to  the  choidi, 

21.  'Oaoi  6  €r/ir uat  x*V*^^  *^  '^'^  a^JKfia  vauSkS, 

,Ev«r>b<xIj  is  rej oleic g,  and   as  for   yoor  little  chU'iren,  ^ 

22.  Ku.d  a»v  t2  vcuZa<ui  tf'ou  0  d««s  »a  <rra  x^^^t 

Mtia/iy,  ;our  little  ones,  may  God  bless  them, 

23.  Kx'  i  yityat  'AI^oFarwi    2    va  ^ra  vaX^xpv^ 

And  the  great  Athanasius  prolong  their  years 

24.  Ki*  ^'Zac  roB  Tt/aifQuiri^ofu  mat  rdja  sal  rae  x-'<^*^v 

And  may  we  who  hare  sung  here  now  *ing  a' so  next  year, 
25     K-zi  rr,9  r,uit>a»  riji  Aouv.ai  ^c  to  XjiTr&f  'A:ctrn|. 

And  on  Easter -day  with  the  son^ .  "  Christ  is  risen.*' 

On  the  foregoing  song  Mr.  Weale's  informant  adds  the  followiDg 
notes  : — 

.'  I ;  "  The  festival  of  the  first  of  May  originated  in  Corc>Ta  during  the 
time  of  the  Venetian  domination.  It  was  then  splendidly  celebrated 
by  the  vassaU  (vv&  rscr  S^itAovopo^wy .  ^see  'Impucfi  M^cts  mat  fnpa^  «f^ 
rifiaptrnp  Ktpmvpcis  A.  19-20  vrh  R  Xnrrpw,  who  brought  a  tree  with  flowers, 
red  eg^s,  birds,  fruit,  etc. ;  and  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes  and 
joyous  cries  set  it  up  on  the  square,  opposite  the  house  of  some  Baron, 
while  they  sang  the  above  song,  and  there  they  feasted  all  day  long 
at  the  expense  of  the  IJaron. 

'2.  *•  Saint  Athanasius  is  here  mentioned,  because  on  the  second  of 
May  the  Greek  Church  celebrates  the  recovery  of  the  body  of  this 
saini.'' 

I  may  here  add  a  few  jottings  on  some  other  Greek  popular  customs. 
In  the  room  of  the  house  where  I  slept  at  Tsipiana,  in  Arcadia,  a 
laurel  branch  was  fastened  to  a  rafter.  I  was  told  thut  it  had  been 
placed  there  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  would  be  kept  there  for  a  year.  In 
a  corner  of  the  room,  before  the  two  holy  pictures,  was  another  laurel 
branch,  which  also  had  been  placed  there  on  Palm  Sunday.  More- 
over, from  the  little  shrine  hung  the  wedding  crown  of  the  woman 
of  the  house.  I  observed  similar  crowns  similarly  attached  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  was  informed  that  the  custom  is  universal 
The  crown  is  left  hanging  as  long  as  the  woman  lives. 

I  was  told  that  on  St.  John's  Eve  the  people  light  bonfires  and 
jump  over  them  ;  and  that  the  custom,  in  time  of  drought,  of  dressing 
a  girl  in  leaves  and  drenching  her  with  water,  is  still  practised  as 
a  rain-charm  in  the  country  districts  of  Greece. 

J.  G.  Frazer. 
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Folk'Jore  from  Cairo.— Last  year  1  communicated  to  the  Ftflk^Lort 
Journal  some  Cairene  stories  which  had  been  told  me  by  my  servant^ 
Mustafa  Wi,  and  promised  that  I  would  collect  some  more.  During 
the  past  winter,  accordingly,  I  obtained  some  fresh  stories  from  Mus- 
tafa ;  who  seems  to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  them,  Unfor- 
tutm^tely,  circumstances  prevented  me  from  writing  down  more  than 
one  of  them^  and  that  the  shortest.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  I  give  it 
here : — 

•*Wdhhid  y6m  es-Suh.4n  kallim  I'Abu-NowAs:  QAlet  es-silt'»  bil-!(^l 
yitla'  minnih  rihhah.  Abu-NowAs  kallim  Tes-Sultin:  na'mil  wdhhid 
shai  htya  lekuntini  ilia  rihhah,  wenhotteh  barra,  Blld^n  Abu-Nowds 
gab  masura,  wcrahh  el-askdr  el'lazim  tigu  bil-lel  *and^  cs-seraych 
bei^*  's-Sulldn :  lamma  tisma'u  el-rhafir  min  foq,  L^zim  ta'milu 
teshrifeh.  Ubddcn  biMcl  e^-SultSn  naim ;  es-sitt'  qAlet  :  yitla' 
minni  rihhah ;  ubadcn  el-askdr  *amal  teshrifeh,  u's-Sultin  qil : 
kliabar  t  ?  El-askdr  qil :  Abu- No  wis  'amal  kidelL  Fis-subh* 
cs-Sult4n  Kalhm  til-wezir :  mitsh  a'iz  ash^f  Abu-Nowds  ebeden. 
El-wezir  qal  lis- Sultan  :  izakan  mush  a'iz  tashCif  Abu-Nowas,  nirmili 
fil-bir  elli  fih  el-qird  yakuloh,  Larama  ytgy  Abu-Nowas  fis-subh', 
el-wezir  kallim  l'Abu*Nowds  :  es-Stiltan  yirmik  fil-blr  en*nehardeh, 
Abu-Nowils  kallim  ba'd  eincn  telAteh  siVah  yigy.  BAdcn  rihh 
ishtcri  w.lhhid  khariif;  isht<?ri  wahhid  darabiikkah,  ishti^ri  wAhhid 
zammira  ;  hatto  fil-khorg  werahh  *and*  es-Sultan.  B^den  el-wezfr 
qdl  :  khabar  e,  yabii*Nowds  ?  Qallob  :  akl,  *alashin  en-Hils  elli  mAt 
makalsh.  Abu-Nowds  el-akl  betsl^o  wayy^h,  ubMt^'n  misikuh  *and' 
el-bir.  Baden  Abu-NowAs  kallim  el-qtrd  yimauwwetsh  lamma 
yenzil  fll-bir  shwoyeh-shwoyeh.  Ubilden  en-nas  yekalljm  :  tayyib. 
dina  nazal  fil-bir  shwoyeh-shwoyeh,  bdd^^n  howa  shif  el-qird 
lll-bfr.  Abu-Nowds  yiddiloh  hhettet  el-iahhm,  ubdden  yiddttoh 
bheti^'tah  wMihid  wahhid,  wel-qird  yigy  shab'An.  UbAdt^n  en-nAs 
yckallim  :  khalds  1  Abu-NowAs  nazal  fil-bir  wel-qird  akaloh.  Likin 
Abu-Now^  misik  el-darab£ikkah,  wckullima  el-qird  yigy  gy'dn 
Abu-Nowds  yiddiloh  hhettet  el-lahhm,  En-nA.s  yigy  yeshuf  Abu- 
No  wis ;  bid^n  yesh(ifoh  fiz-zetah  ffl-bir,  Bdd^n  en-n4s  yekallim 
lis-Sultan:  daiman  lamma  tirrai  wilhhid  rdgil  fSl-bir  el-qird  yak^loh 
qaw4m  ;  lAkin  dilwaqti  Abu-Nowas  beyidrob  fi-tablo*  wey^zommer 
ftl-bir:  's-Sultiln  nlhh  *and'  el-bir  wekallim  :  Abu-NowAs  1  Abu- 
Nowds  yekallim  :  a'iz  e  ?  Yekallim  :  ta'dla.  Abu-Nowiks  yckallim  : 
1^  inCish  a'iz  ;  ana  mabsilt.  Baden  en-n^s  yenazzil  hhabl  wetalla* 
Abu-Nowis  min  el-bfr  ;  wekallim  :  ana  kont^  mabsfit  fil-bir;  'alashdn 
cUgy'andi?" 

**  One  day  the  Sultan  said  to  Abu-Nowils» '  My  wife  has  declared 
that  during  the  night  a  smell  rises  from  her.'  Abu-Nowas  replied  to 
the  Sultan :  *  We  will  contrive  a  plan  by  means  of  which  she  shall 
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be  again  free  from  the  smell,  and  we  will  expel  it."  So  Aba-Nowis 
brought  a  pipe,  and  went  to  the  soldiers  who  come  during  the  night 
to  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  [saying  to  them]  :  *  When  you  hear  the 
watchman  above,  you  must  make  an  uproar.**  The  next  night  the 
Sultan  was  asleep,  when  his  wife  said  :  'Thcre*s  a  smell  rising  from 
me.*  Thereupon  the  soldiers  made  an  uproar,  and  the  Sultan  cried: 
'  What's  the  matter  ?'  The  soldiers  answered;  *Abu-XowAs  is  the 
author  of  this.*  In  the  morning  the  Sultan  said  to  the  Vizier  :  '  I  never 
want  to  see  AbuNowds  again.'  The  Virier  said  to  the  Sultan  :  *If 
you  don't  want  to  see  Abu-NowAs  we  will  throw  him  into  the  well 
where  the  ape  will  eat  him/  When  Abu-Now^^  comes  in  the  raoniing 
the  Vizier  said  to  him  :  *The  Sultan  will  throw  you  into  the  well  to- 
day/ Abu- No  wis  replied  that  he  would  come  after  two  or  tlirce 
hours,  so  he  went  and  bought  a  sheep  ;  he  bou^bt  a  drum,  (and)  he 
bought  some  bagpipes  ;  he  put  them  into  a  bag  and  went  to  the 
Sultan's  palace.  Then  the  Vizier  asked  r  *  What  does  thb  mean, 
Abu-Nowis?'  He  answered:  *  It's  food,  because  the  dead  people 
have  not  eaten/  Abu-NowSs  took  his  food  with  him,  and  then  took 
it  to  the  well.  Then  Abu-Nowis  said  that  the  ape  would  kill  him  if 
he  descended  slowly  into  the  well  The  people  said  :  *  Very  goo(L* 
While  he  was  being  let  down  slowly  into  the  well,  he  saw  the  ape  in 
the  well  AbU'Now^  gives  it  a  piece  of  the  meat,  and  went  on 
giving  it  piece  by  piece  until  the  ape  was  satiated.  Then  the  people 
above  say  :  *  Ail  is  over  ;  Abu-NowAs  has  been  let  down  into  the  well, 
and  the  ape  has  eaten  him  !'  But  Abu-NowAs  took  the  drunif  and 
while  the  ape  is  still  hungry,  he  gives  it  a  piece  of  the  meat.  The 
people  come  to  see  Abu-Nowiis,  and,  moreover,  see  him  making  i 
noise  in  the  well  So  the  people  say  to  the  Sultan  :  '  Hitherto  when 
you  throw  a  man  into  the  well  the  ape  always  cats  him  at  once,  but 
now  Abu-NowSs  is  playing  on  his  drum  and  on  the  bagpipes  in  the 
well/  The  Sultan  went  to  the  well  and  cried  :  'Abu-Nowfts  !*  Aba- 
Nowis  answers:  *W^hatdo  you  want?*  He  says:  'Come!'  Abu* 
Now^s  replies  :  *No!  I  don't  want  (to  come);  I'm  quite  content 
(here)/  Then  the  people  let  down  a  rope,  and  lift  Abu-Nowas  om  of 
the  well.  And  he  said  :  *  I  was  quite  content  in  the  well:  why  do  you 
come  to  me  ?  *  * 

Is  there  a  reminiscence  in  this  story  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  ? 

One  day  1  asked  Mustafa  if  he  had  ever  seen  an  "  'afrit",  or  gfaost^  I 
He  told  me  he  had  not,  but  that  when  he  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  he  ivasj 


1  Through  the  pipe,  that  is  to  say,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  wall  of  the  Sultan's  bedroom,  and  so  become  a  channel  \ 
of  souncL     I  believe  that  the  relater  of  the  story  forj^ot  a  portion  of  J 
it  at  this  point. 
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a  waiter  id  a  family  at  Helw^n,  where  one  eveiiing  a  bottle  of  wine 
was  wanted.  Accordingly  he  sent  the  ^'marmiton",  or  sculUon,  who 
was  a  grown-up  man,  into  the  cellar  for  the  wine,  with  a  lighted  candle. 
As  the  scullion  did  not  appear  he  went  to  see  what  had  happened,  and 
found  the  cellar  in  darkness,  with  the  candle  and  a  broken  bottle  lying 
on  the  ground.  Presently  he  discovered  the  scullion  in  the  kitchen 
shivering  with  terror.  The  scullion  informed  him  that  after  entering 
the  cellar  he  put  the  candle  on  the  door,  and  stooped  down  in  order 
to  get  the  bottle  of  wine,  when  suddenly  an  'afrit  blew*  out  the  candle 
and  grasped  both  his  arms.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  return  to 
the  cellar*  "1  am  a  lad",  said  Mustafa,  **and  you  are  a  man,  but  I 
am  not  afraid  to  go  there";  and  accordingly  he  went »  for*  he  remarked 
to  me,  **as  long  as  you  are  not  afraid,  you  will  never  see  an  ^ifril.** 

On  another  occasion  Mustafa  showed  me  a  small  *'  qarn  khartit'*, 
or  rhinoceros  horn,  which,  he  told  me,  was  priceless.  Water  drttnk 
from  a  glass  or  cup  on  the  inside  of  which  it  has  been  rubbed  is  a  sure 
antidote  to  all  poisons* 

In  connection  with  this  belief  I  may  mention  an  incident  that  once 
occurred  to  me  when  examining  the  ancient  city- wall,  which  still 
remains  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mounds  of  Memphis.  1  had 
picked  up  a  piece  of  decaying  palm-wood,  which  had  served  to  bind 
the  wall  together,  and  obser\'ed  that  my  example  was  followed  by  a 
boy,  who  had  attached  himself  to  me.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  the  wood.  He  replied  that  he  intended  to  mix  it 
with  "mummy",  in  order  to  make  of  it  a  potent  **  medicine".  It  is 
curious  to  find  the  old  belief  in  the  medicinal  virtues  of  "mummy  ' 
still  lingering  on  the  spot  from  whence  so  many  mummies  were  for- 
merly exported  to  the  physicians  and  druggists  of  Europe. 

An  older  superstition  was  brought  to  my  notice  just  before  I  left 
Egypt  this  winter.  **  If  you  buy  a  dahabiah'',  I  was  told,  **you  must 
kill  a  sheep,  letting  the  blood  flow  on  the  deck  or  side  of  the  boat,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  lucky.  Your  friends  will  afterwards  have  to 
dine  on  the  sheep/'  A.  H.  Savce, 


TvvatK^7a  from  the  Greek  Island  of  Caljmnos. — 

Pregnancy. ~-\  pregnant  woman  is  not  allowed  to  step  over  a  grave. 
People  who  do  not  give  to  pregnant  women  food  for  which  they  have 
a  Icct  (as  it  is  called)  are  liable  to  have  styes  in  their  eyes. 

Birik^  etc, — Women  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  alone 
during  the  forty  days  after  confinement.  They  take  no  bath  during 
this  period.  The  bath  taken  on  the  fortieth  day,  and  which  purifiei>, 
is  prepared  by  boiling  certain  herbs,  laurel,  thyme,  Vv**'*^  and 
othcrsi  and  must  be  as  hot  as  the  patient  can    bear.     When   the 
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child's  skin  is  too  black  the  midwife  makes  an  incision  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  draws  blood.  This  is  supposed  to  drain  ofT  the  bad 
blood  which  causes  the  blackness.  When  the  midwife  makes  the 
incision,  they  say  that  she  M«Aif€i  ri  fipd^os, 

Menstrualion. — A  woman  during  her  periods  may  not  go  to  the 
well  to  draw  water,  nor  cross  a  running  stream,  nor  enter  the  sea. 
Her  presence  in  a  boat  is  said  to  cause  storms. 

Marriage. — The  house  is  always  the  wife's.  If  it  is  supposed  that 
other  suitors  have  bewitched  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  a  knife  is  placed  under  the 
pillow  by  the  female  relatives  or  friends  of  the  bride,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  If  bewitched,  they  are 
said  to  be  tied,  Sc/acVoi.    The  knife  is  supposed  to  cut  the  charm 

Grand  Nowe,  Aberdeen,  W.  R.  Paton. 


A  "Devil's  Bridge"  Legend  Exploded. — A  correspondent  writes: 
**  It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  who  have  doubtless  heard  of 
the  famous  *  Pont  du  Diable'  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  the 
Pyrdn^cs  Oricntales,  but  was  formerly  the  province  of  Rousillon,  to 
learn  that  the  precise  origin  and  exact  date  of  its  construction  have 
at  length  been  discovered.  The  popular  legend  about  this  bridge, 
which  spans  a  mountain  torrent  called  the  Tech,  near  the  small  town 
of  C<5ret,  was  that  it  had  been  built  during  one  night  by  Satan  and 
his  myrmidoms,  and  the  fact  that  the  particulars  as  to  its  construction 
had  never  been  found  in  any  of  the  local  archives  of  course  gave 
additional  strength  to  this  legend.  Hut  the  registrar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  called  Prats  de  Mollo,  close  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
has  just  unearthed  a  manuscript,  dated  1321,  which  relates  how  the 
notables  of  that  town  *  contributed  ten  golden  crowns  of  Barcelona 
towards  the  building  of  the  bridge  at  Ct'ret  upon  condition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Prats  de  Mollo  were  exempted  from  paying  toll'.  The 
toll-gate  has  long  since  been  done  away  with,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was 
how  all  trace  as  to  the  origin  of  the  *  Devil's  Bridge'  was  lost." — Pall 
Mall  Gazt-tte,  Feb.  18,  1890. 
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r.'sse  i.:<;.v  .  /7. />.ujv/.  La  Chanson  de  Bricou,  i.  L.  PiiuoM, 
IJi^-e-e,  ran  ion  p. -Je  poitevine,  ii.  L.  de  la  Sicoti^re^  Biquette^ 
ror.le  r.  "»rni  \n  ie,  :ii.  --/.  Certcux,  Les  Calen driers  des  illettrds: 
V.  C.i"  en  drier  breton.  /'.  Scbillc^t^  Les  Crustac^s  {suite).  R, 
■" :  ■.■:.*.  Vne  faV.e  de  Florian  et  le  M\-the  d'Orion,  iii.  P,  5.,  La 
t  r-".i.n^-er:e  e:  le  pain:  (>aest:onnaire.  L.  PincaUj  Le  long 
river  :  :::.  Version  poitevine.  F.  Fcrtiault^  Les  Haricots.  Mnu, 
/v.  .••-:.  *■:■*.  Traditions  et  S jperstitions  de  la  Sarthe,  ii.  P.  Bogisic^ 
S.iirst-I^laise,  iii.  Mnu\  P,  l^t'C'fUo/,  Le  joli  Meunier,  chanson  de 
la  Hau:e- 13 retake.  A.  Dcsrojissc'.iur^  Transformation  des  lA- 
^endes,  des  Anecdotes,  etc.  :  i,  Xe  rien  dire  et  n'en  penser  pas 
moins  :  ii.  La  lo^ende  de  St.-Christophe.  L,  Pineau^  Les  Oiseaux 
en  Poitou.  P.  S.^  Nccrologie :  Ernest  Falig^an. — v,  lo.  P. 
6ib:l'ct^  Les  Pend-as.  J,  Ticrsot,  La  Chanson  du  Geant  R. 
P. IS  set.  La  Chanson  de  P>ricou  {suite)  :  iv,  Versions  lorraine  et 
aUacienne.  P.  Basset,  Lamhoigin,  conte  irlandais  de  la  Saint- 
Martin.  A  /■V/-<-/r;/;/,  Notes  sur  quelques  origines  de  la  Tradi- 
tion celv.que.  Z.  >VV/:.vr,  Mii:urs  et  coutumes  de  mariaj^^e  :  iii, 
Ceremonies  de  manage  cliez  les  Permiens.  F.-M.  Luzel, 
Lima^crie  populaire  :  v,  Basse- Breta.ejne.  /..  Morin^  La 
}>etise  des  irens.  conte  de  Champajjne.  D.  Bellct^  Le  Peuple  et 
rHistoire  :  v,  Buckinj:ham  dans  Tile  de  Re.  A.  Certcux^  Ex- 
traiis  et  lectures  :  Le  dieu  Canon. 

La  Tradition,  iv,  7.  Mme.  L,  Schischmanova  et  M,  Drtigomamyv^ 
Les  noces  du  soleil,  recit  populaire  bulg^are.  H,  Carnoy,  Esthe- 
tique  de  la  tradition.  A.  Harou^  Lc  folk-lore  de  la  Belgique,  viii. 
A.  Griin^  Chansons  populaires  de  la  Carniolc.  Traduction  de 
E.  de  N^mothy  et  (}.  Doncieux.  A*.  Sti3ei,  Moyen  de  retrouvcr 
le  corps  d'un  noy<?.  J.  Xicohiidcs^  Moise,  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  et 
Hyzyr,  Legende  turque.  Vic.  tie  Colleville^  Devinettes  et  enigmes 
populaires.  P.  Hugoutut^  Les  petites  fleurs  et  les  sapins  :  Apo- 
logue chinois.  E.  Bichnont,  Nains  et  pygmies,  i.  R,  P.  Burtiiu, 
Le  folk-lore  au  Canada,  i.  Dr.  B.  Ft^rauii^  La  pluie  d'orcillettes  et 
de  feves  roties.  /.  Sitrya,  Chansons  populaires  de  la  Bourgogne. 
Mine,  lie  Nettis^  Traditions  de  la  Beauce.  A.  Sinvaly  Les  Russes 
chcz  eux,  viii.  C.  tic  ll'arioy^  Glanes  traditionnistes.^-9-io.  5". 
Prato^  Kormules  initiates  et  finales  des  contes  populaires  Grecs 
avcc  les  references  des  contes  Neo- Latins.     O.  Coison^  Chansons 
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de  Wiillonic.  J,  Bruntt^  L'dne  dana  les  proverbes  proven^^aux 
ii.  y.  PiantadiSy  Des  usages  de  prdlibation  et  des  coutumes  de 
mariage  en  France,  iL  F,  Chevaliter^  Le  monast^re  d'Antouy. 
C  Frtfmine,  Lcs  animaux  m(5taniorphos«*s  dans  les  traditions  de 
la  Chine.  Ed.  ParmentUr^  Le  petit  poucet  en  Belgique.  V. 
Brunety  Contes  populaircs  du  bocage  Normand,  iii*  /.  Sa/lat^ 
Btelhe  Caiuc  ;  vieille  chanson.  /,  Ltmoitu^  Les  amours  popu- 
laires  en  Walionie.  B.  Bekkir^  Le  monde  enchant^,  i.  M.  de 
Zmi>rodstki^  Le  folk-lore  polonais,  iii.  //.  Van  Ehfcn^  Une 
Mgende  Beige  des  Nutons.  Hadji  Dhnitriux^  Les  sept  dormants 
{suite).    A.- J.  Duiaure^  Le  cuUc  des  eaux. 

Variety  Blbtlo^raphtqties,  May-Aug.  E,  Rollandy  Flore  populaire 
(continued). 

Revue  Histonque,  Nov.- Dec  M.  Gab.  Monod  reviews  recent  litera- 
ture on  mediaeval  French  History,  *>//^r  alia  M.  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes'  last  work  on  the  Origin  of  Feudalism.  An  admirable 
discussion  of  M,  Fustel's  well-known  views  denying  the  existence 
of  communal  property. 

Reyue  de  THistoire  dea  Religions,  JuilletAout.  H.  d'Arbois  de 
J^baimnllc^  La  religion  celtique  d'aprc's  M.  Rhys.  J,  HaUvy^ 
La  rdligion  Manddene  d'apr^s  M.  Brandt. 

AlJgrem«  Zeitiingf,  Beilage  175  (30  July).  W.  GoUlury  Penrcval  und 
der  Gral. 

Gelehrte  estnische  Gesellschaft  (Report  of  1889).  Lipp^  Die  Livonier 
(language, customs,  superstitions).  L,%f,  SchrotdtTy  Eine  estnische 
Legcnde  and  seine  Parallclen  inder  indo-germanischer  Literatur 
(the  Combat  of  Father  and  Son). 

Gottingische  g^elehrte  AnzeigeOi  12  (10  June).  H,  Zimmer  reviews 
(pp.  489-528)  Nutt*s  Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Gnil. 
— 20  (1  Oct.),  //.  Zimmcr  reviews  Gaston  Paris's  Account  of  the 
Arthurian  Romances  in  vol.  xxx  of  the  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France. 

Mittheilungen  aus  der  hist  Literatur,  xviii,  4.  Cuno^  Vorgeschichte 
Roms  :  ii,  Ute  Elruslcer  und  ihre  Spuren  im  Vollt  und  Staate  der 
R5mer. 

litzungsberichte  der  philos.-phllol.  und  hist.  Ctasse  der  K.  Bayer. 
Akad.  der  Wiss.,  ii,  2.  IV.  GoltJur,  Cbrestien's  Contc  del  Graal 
in  seinem  Verhaltnisszum  iCalschen  Peredur  und  zum  englischen 
Sir  Perceval. 

Am  UrqucU,   i^  10- tt.     M.  /'i^i/^rr,  Walpurgisnacht  im   Isergebirge. 
Wiclant  der   Schmied.      H.  Handtlmanny  Volksmedizin.      H, 
Frischbiir^  Volksglauben  (Aus  Ostpreussen):  i,  Kindheii ;  if,  Die 
Teufel  ;  iii,  Arbeit  und  .Mahlzeit. 
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Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  iv,  2.    P,J,  Dashian^  Zur  Abgar-Sage,  il 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsches  Alterthum  iind  Deutsche  Literatnr,  xxxiv, :, 
3.  A\  M.  Meyer^  Volksgesang  und  Kittcrdichtung.  J.Bolte.  Do 
bist  min,  ich  bin  din. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  franz.  Sprache  und  Literatur,  xii,  i.  H.  Zimmer, 
liretonischc  Elemcnte  in  dcr  Arthur  Sage  des  Gottfried  ¥on 
Monmouth. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  vgl.  Literaturgeschichte,  iii.  IV.  Goltkcr^  Beziehon- 
^^en  zwischen  franzosischcr  und  keltischer  Literatur  im 
Mittelaltcr. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  vgl.  Rechtswissenschaft,  ix,  i,  2.  Bernhoeft^  Die 
Organisation  der  Familie  in  Alt-Indien.     IVesnitsck^  Das  Fchd^ 

recht  bei  den  Siid-Slaven. 

Zeitschrift  d.  deut.  morg:enlandischen  Gesellschaft,  xliv,  2.  Jolly ^  Zar 
Geschichte  des  Indischen  Rechts  (Traces  of  Wcrgeld  in  Manu; 
Polyandry  in  India,  and  Marriage  of  near   relations  in  Persia 

according  to  Hrihaspati). 

Zeitschrift  fur  roman.  Philologfie,  xiv,  i,  2.    Daist,  Die  Todtenbriicke. 
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Abduction,  marriage  by,  among  Morcl- 

vins,  420-21 
Abercromby  (Hon.  J.),  "Magic  Songs 

of  FiuDs,"  17-46,  331-47  ;  "  Marri 

age    Customs  among    Mordvins,'* 

417-462 
Abergele.     See  "  Ffynnon  Elian" 
Abyssinia,  custom  of  concealing  name 

in,  273-274 
Adder,  Finnish  accounts  of  origin  of, 

4546 
Adiand  his  Wives,  Drowning  of  (Torres 

Straits  Tale),  181,  193 
Aegium,  flower  festival  at,  518 
Africa,  belief  in  ill-luck  brought  by 

turning  back,  155 
Age,  marriageable,  among  Mordvins, 

418 
AgnatLsra  in  Russian  law,  472 
Agricultural  sacrifice,  signification  of, 

392-393 
Albsi,   Fin    Maccumhail   and  son   of 

King  of,  257 
All  Souls'  Eve,  apple-begging  custom 

on,  315 
Alleraans,  licentious  festivals  of,  46S 
Alsace,   belief  th:it   meeting  oneself 

presjvges  death,  228 
Ancients,  some  jwjpular  superstitions 

of  the,  145-171 
Andaman  Islanders,  earthquake  belief 

of,  150 
Anger  necessary  to  ensure  success  at 

fishing  (Flsthonian  belief),  165 
Animal,  Finn  charm  for  bite  of,  20 

language — calf,  289  ;  bird,  291 

Animals,  figures  of,  Mordvin  wooing- 

presents,  423 

Manchu  marriage-pre8entB,485 

Annandale   Frog-Prince   story,    498- 

499 
Apples,  custom  of  begging  on  Eve  of 

AllSoub»for,  815 
placed  on  threshold  at  Manchu 

marriage,  491 
Archangel,  Government  of,  endogamy 

in,  469;  firing  of  pistol  by  father 

of  bride,  477 


Arendt  (C),  "Marriage  Ceremonies 
of  the  Manchus,"  481-492 

Arician  priesthood,  succession  to,  391 

Aries,  Drac  legend  at,  209 

Arm -guard  used  by  islanders  of  Torres 
Straits,  81 

Armsdale,  tradition  of  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham at,  318 

Arrows,  shooting  of,  at  Manchu  mar- 
riages, 487 

used  in  Torres  Straits,  77 

Arthur,  King,  his  death  caused  by 
cat,  251 

Arthurian  Saga,  250-253 

Arverni,  early  gold  coinage  of  the,  99 

Aryan  epic  literature  of  Iceland,  236- 
236 

Arzamas,  carrying  bride  by,  430 

Ashes,  ])ot  not  to  bo  set  on  (Cam- 
bodian belief),  160 

Athens,  method  of  keeping  Easter  in, 
275 

Audley,  tradition  of  death  of  Lord, 
319 

Australia,  spells  and  charms  of,  17  ; 
thunder  attributed  to  demons  in, 
153-154  ;  laming  by  injuring  foot- 
prints in,  157,  158  ;  belief  that 
injuring  impression  \\i\\  injure  the 
maker,  159 

Austria,  sale  of  wives  among  Slavs 
of,  478 

Avars,  marriage  by  capture  among, 
453 

Axe,  use  of,  in  Mordvin  marriage 
ceremonies,  417 

Axle,  Bceotian  custom  of  burning,  459 

Aztecs,  weasel  regarded  as  an  omen 
by,  157  ;  hail-storms,  superstitious 
of,  162 

Baden,  Dorfgehen  custom  in,  468 
Badu  tales.  Sre  "  Birth  of  Kusa  Kap"  ; 
"  Meta  Kurabi"  ;  "  Dorgai  I"  ; 
"Mutuk,  Story  of"  ;  "Gabakwoikai, 
Adventures  of"  ;  "  Doreai  of  Kara- 
per"  ;  '"  Upi,  Story  of  ;  "  Greedy 
Goba"  ;  "  Migration  of  Bia"  ;  "  Ya- 
M  M  2 
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WJir,  S  1*1  oinl   of  ;  "  Tuii  inaugu- 
riittvl  funeral  corcmonicH." 
B,iin>>'K>  arroWf*  of  Torren  StraitR,  77  ; 
knivef)  of  New  (JuinLMiw,  7«) ;  uaed 

RH  V0i4rtcU  ill  Now  (iUhU'Jl,  190 

Bapti-smal  iiaino,  AltyHriiiiian  conceal- 

iiUJiit  of,  273 
liarcluy  (lK:i)K'lla\  "Zanzibar  parallel 

^>  Ja'.'.iues  (le  Vitry,"  515-516 
Har^aiiiin;^   at  briilaln  among  Morcl- 

vin8,  4:{y 
liarlcy,  Kuiniian  custom   i>f  covering 

britle  with,  4r>9 
IJartli    (Au«uj*tc)  et  Jam«»rt  Damie- 

Ht^-tor,    "K.>w     ilioy     Met    Them- 

Hi'lvvM,"  2-i7--j:;:} 
Bai»ki!tH.    Now    (iiiiiiean    methotl   of 

c.irryinj;,  <).*5,  i>0 
liasuto    HuporHtition    of     proserving 

gniMrt  ou  wliich  :ni  ally  hsw  Mat,  159 
Katli,    Tale   tif    Wit<!   «lf   (variant  of 

"Kn>g-l»rino^"  tilo),  5)1 
l(;i thing  the  hri«lo,  M<»nlviu  ceremony, 

4is 
IJats,  Torrean  folk-tale  of  men  trans- 

foriii«*il  into.  79 
IVivaria,  bnMHu  sujiorstitions  in,  157 

,  s'jooi'-ision  eu.-4toin  in,  *2bl 

Hear,   Finnioh  accountrt  of  origin  of, 

21-29 
Beast  bkins,  custom  of  dressing  in,  13 
1Jl*«1,   btrliof  that  it  \a  (lisgraeeful  to 

k\w  in.  -203 
Hog-;in^  for  aj 'pies  on  All  Souls' Kve, 

W  \  .'i ;  I  "y  wuniou « m  St.  Tli'  mias  s  1  )ay, 

;;-2i 

IVhi'i'liui^  kiiifo  (»f  New  (Juin.'a.  77 
lifn'ht:»,  (lame,  Twolfth  Night  sj.irit, 

•213--214 
lJi'tii»tlial    purchase  eust^)m  at    Po.s- 

nan,    \1^ 
foast--M«.nlvin,     456;    Kal- 

niuk,  4."»t{ 
■  prosents,  Manehu  ceremonies 

c«nnu'oto.l  ^\i1h.  4^4,  4s5 
r.ia.  niii,'rati.»ii  ff  (Torres  Straits'  tale) 

171-175,  190 
i;ibh'oj,'raphy    of    Folk-T.ore,  137-144, 

2S1--2SS,  410-11f5,  5-25-530 
Bireli,  Fiunicjh  magic  s<mg  of,  origin 

of,  331') 
IJinl,  Hadu  legend  of  woman  giving 

birth  to,  50 
Binl- marriage,   Uussian   folk  tide   of, 

475 
Birds.  totiMuistic  prohibition  agriinst 

eating.  10 
liirrli.dreek  customs  eonn<'cU.'d  with, 

5-23 


Birth  of  Fin  Maccuxnhail  (West  High- 
land tale),  257 

of  Kusa  Kap  (Nngn  tale),  49-53. 

76-77 
Birthday  carda,  Manchu  exchange  oC, 

bef«>re  marriage,  4S4 
Black  (G.    \V.),    **  Player's   Supenti- 

tiouR,"  276-277 
Black,  BroAvn,  and  Qrey  (Fenian  tale), 
257 

Horse   (Highland    marrkn^ 

370-371 
Blacksmith,  synonymous  with  wizard 

in  Ab}i<8inia,  273 
Blindness  a  mythical  punishment  for 

curi.wity,  2  JS-214 
BKnnI,  vengeance  re*]nire(l  for  death 

by  shedding  of,  206 
Bl(.K>d-feud,    payment  for    bride    to 

avoid,  454 
BhK>d-offering  to  Finnish  water-spirit, 

18 
Blore  Hoatl),  tradition  of,  battle  of, 

319 
Blore    PiiH?,   tradition    of    Duke    of 

Buckingham  at.  318 
B»eotia,  keeping  Easter  in,  275 
Ikuotian  cnstom  of    burning  axle  of 

briile'rt  chariot,  459 
Bohemia,  wife-purchasing  in,  478 

immorality  of  early  inhaU- 

tants  (.f,  406 
Boigu,  island  inhabited  by  spirits  of 

dead  (Torres  Straits  In'lief),  73 
Bombiy.  bn.v>m  sui»erstitions  in,  157 
15i>nti res.  jumping  over,  Greek  custi.>m 

<.f,  .'i2o 
Boots,  burial  of,  of  dead  men  to  lay 

KhM.st,  135-136 
i5ostiia,   marriage    by  abduction    in, 

476 
I'ouda,   Abyssinian    black.smith   and 

wizard.  274 
Boundaricfs,  im]»ort.ance  of,  in  study 

of  f<ilk-lore.  314-317 
Boys     antl    Clirls,    Solcunon    distin- 
guishes U'tween,  133-131.  354,  G56 
Bo/.on,  Les  C'ontes  Monilitjej*  <le  Ni- 
cole (Review),  270-271 
Bread,  Mi>rdviu  marriage  ceremonies 
connecte.l  with,  426,  42S,  431,  439- 
440.  44  J,  446,  449  ;  custom  of  woo- 
ing by,  155 
Brenchiii  legend.  237-238 
Breton  variant  of  '*  Frog-Prince,"  493- 

496 
Bridal  <'hair,  Manchu,  486 
Bride,  Manchu  cerem<»nj'  «»f  inrt[H.>ct- 
ing,  4  S3 
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Bride  Hongs  of  Mordvins,  430-432 

procesrfiou,  Mordviu,  441 

purehaee,  Slav  cuatom,  478 

Bridegroom,    jSIanchu    ceremony    of 
inspectiDg,  483 

,  Slav  custom  of  barring  out, 

477 

,  warlike  dress  of  Slav,  477 

Bridge,  Stttauic  origin  of,  disproved, 

624 
Britain,  Greek  trade,  routes   to,  82- 
107 

,  ancient  trade  t»f,  82 

gold  coins  of,  standard  weight 

of,  104,  307 
Brittany,  fairy  punishment  tales  in, 

209 
Broom,  jumping  over,   superstitions 
connected     with,     157 ;     breaking 
charm,  iri7 
Brother  and  sister,  tribal  connection 
of,  in  Servia,  472 

,  the  protector  of  sister's  vir- 
ginity in  Russia,  473  ;  part  of,  in 
we<lding  ritual,  473 
Brotherhoo<l,  Servian  artificial,  472 
Buckingham's  Cave,  Blore  Pipe,  318 
Buckingham's  Field,  Armsdale,  318 
Bugulmiusk,  wooing  custom  in  dis- 
trict <»f,   424  ;    bride   presents   at, 
441  ;  bridal  processions  at,  339 
Bundlmg,  Welsh  custom,  4ti8 
Burial  of  Mr.  Ko>e'8  Boots,  135-130 
Burma,  footprint  superstition  in,  158 
Bume  (Miss  C),  '*  Collection  of  Eng- 
lish Folk-lore,"  313-330 
Busk  (Misrf  U.  H.),  **  Horsehair  turned 
into  water-snake,"    1 30  ;   '*  Italian 
Folk-Song/?,  Ke[)orton,"  201-207 
Butterfly,  Finnish   legend  that   cab- 
bage worm  is  descended  from,  330 


Cabbaqr  Worm,  Finnish  Magic  song 

of  origin  of,  330 
Cairns  in  New  (Juinean  folk -tales,  190 
Ciuro,  Folk-lore  from,  621-523 
Cakes,  ottered  to  Finnish  wood  spirit, 

17 
Calf,  Fairy.     Sec  "  Rashin  Coatie." 
Calyninos,  FuFotiffta  from,  623-524 
Cambodia,  dLsUkc  of    natives   of,  to 

set  pot  on  iishes,  100 
Campl>ell      MSS.      at      Edinbui-gh, 

309-383 
Campbell,  tale  of,  and  ita  foundation 

in    usiige,    (letter)    405-400.      SiC 

"  Folk-tide,  a  Highland,"  etc. 
Campbells,  salmon  badge  of,  11 


Canada,  thunder-frightening  custom 

in,  153 
Canoes,  method  of  propelling,  195 
Canton,  haunted  house  at,  301-302 
Cap  o'  Hushes,  Suftblk  folk-tale,  295- 

299 
Capture,  marriage  by,   practised   by 

Mordvms,  419,  453,  458  ;  by  Slavs, 

404,  475 
Cards,  exchange  of,   before   Manchu 

marriage,  483- 4S 4 
Carouse,  Mordvin  bridal,  428 
Carriage,    body    of,   Mordvin   bridal 

det4iched,  442 
Carrow,  stone  uu)immentsof,  212-243 
Carthage,  tin  trade  of,  89-90 
Cassiterides,  tin  trade  of,  89  ;  jHiople 

of,  91 
Cat,  requisite   to  success  of  a  play, 

270 
,  death  of  King  Arthur  caused 

by,  261 

Finnish  account  of  origin  of,  30 

Celibacy,  rarity  of,  among  Mordvins, 

417 
Celtic   Myth  and    Saga,   Report  on, 

234-200 

civilisation,  archaic,  239 

Coltica,  till  tratle  of,  87 
Ceremonies,   Manchu  marriage,  481- 

492 
Ceret,  'Devil's  Bridge  at,  524 
Chjiml.ijv,    princess   walks    naked    to 

free  spring  from  demon,  223 
Chan  Fan,  fair  of  maidens  at.  304 
Channel  Islinds,  coins  of  Greek  t^'pe 

found  in,  100 
Charm  for  liziird's  bite,  Finn,  334 
Chastity  <cst  stories,  Celtic,  252 
Cheremis,     marriage     by     purchaf*o 

among,  453  ;  bridal  processions  of, 

40O 
Cherokee     legend     of     snake    with 

jewelled  head,  278-279 
Cherthire,  hiring  times  in,  315 
Child,  ft^retelling  by  hands  of  new- 

bcjrn,  270  ;  born  at  twelve  will  see 

ghostfi,  270 
ChiMbed    ceremoniea     at     Kling-sai, 

300-301 
,  Roman  superstition  connected 

with,  105-100 

-,   Hcvere    suffering    in,  caused 


by  8tei>j)iug  over  broom  (^Bombay 

belief),  157 
Chinese  Folk-lore,  notes  on,  359-308 
marriage     ceremonies.      «SVc 

"  Manchus." 
Chistopolsk,  bridal  procesftiou  at,  437 
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ChriBtianity,  its  efifect  on  Irish  sagas, 
239 

Christmas,  hirings  at,  315 

,  j»rophetic  8ii])erfltition  at,  in 

Inverness-shire,  276 

Church-porch,  Sliivene  belief  that  if 
bride  rc.iches  before  groom,  she  is 
fiUjircme,  4oO 

Chiivanh  marriage  customs,  similar- 
ity of  to  Mordvin,  455 :  driving 
with  jiresenti*,  custom  of  the,  4.'i6 

Cinderella  tales,  see  "  Cap  o'  Hushes," 
"  Fair,  lirown  and  Trembling,'* 
"  llu-^hin  Coatie." 

Cleonie,  wicritice  upon  hailritorms  at, 

ir.i 

Clodd     (Edward),     'MXTiat's     in    a 

Name,"  (letter),  272-274 
Cloth,  Mauchu  custom  of  holding  up 

to  ward  oil' evil  spirits,  4J<7 
Clouston  (W.A),  "  .Story  of  the  Frog- 
Prince,"  493-506 
Club,  family  preserved  at  E»u=it  Goth- 
land, 203 
C.)at  o'  Clay,  folk-tjde,  305  310 
Coca-nut,    usetl   as    w:itcr-lK)ttle    in 

New  (juiuea,  77 
Cock,  used  t^j  avert  wind,  163  ;  crow- 
ing   after   noon   bad    omen,    276  ; 
yt'ars  before  marriage  dtrciiled  by 
crowing  of,  276 
Coin-,   evidrnce  i>f   Greek  trade  with 
Britain  from,  0*^  ;  Greek  tyjev.  did- 
eovered  in  liriiaiii,  1»  0,  1'  3 
CV'iiiiiiunal  ftriisi.  remnant  uf,  at  8t. 
Ih-i.'ivels,  224-225 

Sl.iv  ni.inii.L'e,  471-47;> 

Conaire,  dt. scent  oi',  liom  a  biril,  30 
Conception  from  eating  seetls  (Dadu 
legend),  50  ;  from  sea  foam   (Finn 
legen<l),  331 
Coiieely,  clan,  tolemism  among,  11 
Conjuror,  A  Wrlsh,  131-133 
Contes    ^loralines    du     Nicole     Bozon 

(Review),  270-271 
Copper,  Finnish  magic  nougsof  origin 

(»f,  348 
Corcyra,  May  fesjival  in,  5"J0 
Corfu,  flower  festival  at,  518 
Corn,  Finnish   charm  for  destroying 

rust  in,  IS 
Cornsheaf,   Cornish    harvest   custom 
w  ith.  2J50  ;  attempt  to  drench  with 
water,  280 
Cornwall,  ancient  tin  mining  in,  82 

,  fairy  punishment  t^ile,  210 

.  giant  legends  in,  321 

,  harvest  eu.-tnnjs  in,  280 

,  sulidivirHion  of  land  in,  200 


Cossacks,  licentious  fe^tiTala  of,  468 ; 

exogamy  among,  475 
Coventry,   GiKliva    legend  at,    215 ; 

size  of,  in  tenth  century,  216  ;  fur 

of,  217  ;  procession  at,  217 
Crackemuts,  Story  of  Kate  (Orkney 

folk  tale),  299-3nl 
Cranmere    Pool,    fairy    l^ends   of, 

212-213 
Creative  Name,  the  secret,  278 
Croatia,  custom    of  **'Otmitza"  in, 

476 
Cuculin  (West  Highland  tale),  257 
Culture-heros,     New     Guinean,    80, 

191-192,  193-194 
Cups,  alternate  drinking  of  Manchu 

bride  and  gri>om  from  same,  491 
Curative  charm.  Finnish,  18 
Cures,  fairy,  301 
Curiosity,    punishment   for,   in  pixy 

story,  208,  210,  214 
Curses,  English  peasiint  l>elief  in,  324 
Czechs,  immorality  of  early,  466 

D ALTON,  haunted  barn  at,  131 
Damaras,       footprint       superstition 

among,  153 
Dance  festivals  of  natives  of  Torrea 

Straits,  79 
Danish  fauy  punishment  tales,  211. 
Darmestet«ir     (.James),    et    Auguste 

15arth,    '*  How   they    Met    Them- 
selves," 227  233 
Dartmoor.    >tr  '*  Cranmere  Pot^l" 
Dauj^htei-s  of  King  OHara,  256;  of 

King  of  the  Eabt,  257 
Dead,  why  tlie  spirits  of,  go  to  Kibuka 

(.Mabuiag  legend),  55-56 
,   belief  in  the  Torres   Stnuts 

that  spirits  of.  go  wcstw.ird,  77 
.  lutliefri  that  eartluiuakes  are 

caused  by,  150 
Death  ]»res;ige<i  by  man  meeting  him- 
self, 228.  229 
Deerpark  (Sligr>),  Druids'  altar  at,  244, 
Denbighshire  lus^izes,  trial  of  conjun»r 

at,  131 
Derbyshire,   hiring    times    in,    315 ; 

well-<lre>sing  in,  316 
Devil,  Finnish  behefs  concerning,  32- 

33 
Devil's  15ridge  legend,  524 
Devonshire,  coins  of  Greek  type  found 

in,  loo 
harvest    custom,   280 ;    pisy 

storj',  207-208 
Diseases,    cured    by     divination     in 

Wales,  132 
Divination  by  skulls,  67,  80 
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Divorce,  Moixlviii  objection  to,  451 
Dog,    Finnish  account  of  origin  of, 

30-31 
Dog-fieli,  myth  accounting  for  mark 

on, 175,  191 
Dog-raan,  folk-tale  of  Erza  tribe,  417- 

418 
Door,  barring  of  bride's  door,   Slav 

custom,  477 
Dorfgehen,  custom  of,  468 
Dorgai,  lx>gey  of  Torres  Straits,  49, 

53,  54,  GO,  62,  68,  76,  180,  181, 193 
Dorgai   Meta    Kumbi,    Badu  legend, 

53-54 
of  Karaper  (Badu  legend),  62- 

65 
cf    Mural ug,  Two  (Muralug 

folk-tale).  180-181,  193 
Dorgai  I  (Badu  legend),  54 
Doughtre  of  Ypocras,  variant  of  Frog- 

IMnce  story,  497 
Dower,  absence  of,  in  early  Russian 

marriages,  465 
Down,   Russian  custom  of  covering 

bride  with,  459 
Dowry  not  given  by  Mordvins,  425  ; 

Voguls,  425 
Drac  (water-being)  story,  209 
Dragon,  the  bob-tailed  (Chinese  folk- 
tale), 366-368 
Draiglin'  Hogney,  310  312 
Dress,    contest   of,    at   Lung    Shan, 

China,  366 

,  Mordvin  bridal,  439 

,  warlike,  worn  by  Slav  bride- 
groom, 477 
Drevliuns,  Nestor's  account  of  habits 

of,  463 
Driving  with  i)re8ents.  Chuvash  mar- 
riage custom  of,  456 
Druidism  in  Irelsuid,  245 
Druids'  altar  at  Deerpark  (co.  Sligo), 

244 
Drum  used   in  Tt^rres  Straits,    76  ; 

legendary  use  of,  in,  49 
Dugongs,  use  of,  in  Badu  tales,  49,  51, 

69,  76 
Dugong  Hunter,   Sesere  (Legend  of 

Torres  Straits),  69-75 

Eauth  placed  in  bosom  by  Mordvin 

bride,  434 

oven,  Papuan,  80,  81 

Earthquakes,  myths  regarding.  1 50 
Easter  in  Greece,  275-276  ;  at  Thebes, 

275 
Edinburgh,  Campbell  MSS.  at,   369- 

383 


Effigy  of  Judas,  burning  of,  at  Easter, 

275 
Egg  cowries,  used  as  New  Quinean 

omanicnt«,  77 
Elf  punishment  tales,  210,  211 
Elk,  Finnish  account  of  origin  of,  31- 

32 
Ellis    (Havelock),    Fascination     and 

Hypnotism  (letter),  405 
Emporia),  coinage  of,  102 
Endogamy  among  Mordvins,  452  ;  in 

Russia,  469 
England,  coins  of  Greek  type  found 

in,  100 
EugUsh  and  Scotch  Fairy  Tales,  289- 

312 
English  Folk-lore,  Collection  of,  313- 

330 
Enmity,  survival  of  English  tribal,  325 
Eoghau  Bel,  burial  place  of,  243,  244 
Erin,  son  of,  King  of,  and  Giant  of 

Loch  Ldin,256  ;  and  three  daughters 

of  King  of   the    East,  257  ;    the 

thirteenth  son  of,  257  ;  and  Queen 

of  Lonesome  Isle,  257 
Erza,  bridal  can)use  of,  428 

,  bridal  processions  of,  437 

,    custom   of   entering    bridal 

chamber  among,  436 

,  human-dog  tale  of,  417-418 

,  marriage  arrangements  of,  425 

.  niarringe  by  capture  among, 

419-420 
,  marriage  ari-angod  by  parents 

among,  419 

,  marriageable  age  among,  418 

,  i>eriod  of  mourning  for  hus- 
band by  widow  of,  451 

unimportance    of   virginity 


among,  419 

Escribe  to,  analysis  of  (Italian  folk- 
song), 264 

Esthonian  thunder-averting  custom, 
153  ;  ill  luck  beUef  of,  155  ;  fish- 
ing superstition,  165 

,  bride  called  lamb,  443 

,  marriiige  by  purchase  among, 

4,'53 

Etruscans,  superstitions  of,  404 

Evans  (John),  trial  of,  for  divination, 
131 

Exogamy  among  Mordvins,  452 ; 
early  Slavs,  464-465,  471 

Eye-salves,  magic,  208,  209,  210 

E3'e8,  fairy  vengeance  on,  208,  209, 
210 

,  legends  of  tearing  out,  515- 

516 


fK:2^:j:. 


*  LZ.i.K     L-nnVcTi     chaniu    of,    17; 

.  ziiji.-  hongs  of,  17-46.  MI- 


r  .  =jLrriace  by  purchiue  among 

1  .*  ?-.->  !r*    ifciii    T'latba    d6   Danann, 

-•-.-Lij.->  :wtiveeu,  24-1 -2 15 
.  *   1   .••  Tj-t   ::.ji    T..i*-ia»»,   origin    of    (Xew 

.    i'..i>i     briilea     conducted 


V. 


.    j'irlr^rr    of    goods  after  a, 

^  T-.ri*^\  kz  Kw-'Si.'SAi,  344 

T-rr-i ..-«:.  aA.ri^e je  to  steal  svallow'i 

r.~=HT-:i.   i  Torres  Stnuta,  1S5. 195 
r.-i:-._.u*    ^ja    and   Gniagach  of 

r.>"L-r« -rkr:   male  to  prognoaticata 

-"..-s-  >*...-_>L  iiiijic  souga  of  origin 

r. .  -  i  :  r   1: •-  J    f  mr* ric  Lini  with,  505 
:"■ .  - .  _ : .  . ;   ■  ■■  -  r  *  :  ;.*c  of,  Frog-Priuoe 

y.    •..>.>;    :.  on  M.iy-tUy  in  Greece, 


V. 


:^.  ^i     v.  :^:    :-;.._  ._:  7.  £■:  >.  V/VirraTby.  137-144;  2S1. 

t.^7  .  L*7  i*r  :  ^'.  .-i'.  ■ :  5-:.'^-.'i30 

r---srr:     -^i.-rr:::!  -*      ^  LL  .:.: .  :*    l:- :::  of  Eri^lish,  313-830 

"".:_   -7-  :.-,    -.  :.::,*e   of   ijeoj^j.hical 

"i-T      L:      liLj    :  ^:  :.L  :..  :..-  :.:.  "  :.;  ^  :::.   ■:4-^ir:  rt:!atioii  of 

'.r  '_.--  --    :  .    ;:'.  T-o'Jj;    metboiis  of 

/■..J-     :    >..-■-    r.    rl';     .    .7:       .  :.    >.  >  ■ -.i  CLiii.iSi.*,  or'9-3iJ.S 

'.   *:    .,".*     :   f  ..".  Al..   ■-".    .1  r"     .!   ;■  >  .  i: ;/.  iitiauul  lUiHftiui^  of, 

I  ■  ■-  :-.  i'T:  .^l  1  ?  ^   .:  1-vl-j  .:  i"    ".--  v.^'r.  ri-:  .  rt   »;a   Italian,  2'j1- 

A.--.,  •:.':                           ~  -.  T    - 

K.L.h.   I'::.:.:-:.  '    lie;  i'.^:  '•  ,.-  -.t..s  F  !■:-:.".   .::  1  i:s  :\i;*j'latiou  in  usage. 
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i::-:.;i:.l.  ;.•:-:!  0 


F:-.:i.   r^::.^:r,    -,1    ..r:^::i    •:     i;:-;r. .  rx.ir.  to,  at  Ai  on.  h^S-llT 

L4- Ji* ;  C-*..  'i'} :  T>  ■_'.  '.;  -Vl:  K:k,  F-    :       .-.:.•    :j    i'r^«i'iti.itc    Finnish 

Si--i'J:  •i'r.'ii  .ij-  «.i',  :;-j  :i:;  :  H.t>-.  r;.i:!v-.  jT 

'•i.'in   «/i,   :','.;  l*]j.   :j  J  ;   S- .-.:.   Jl:  F -Vri:::  >  i:i.-r;>:i:i>:i:«.  ir»7 

W.^.f.  ;;r.-:>7;  .Sn-iK-.  :;7-i5;  Vij'cr.  Fk-r-iiio-ivili-rs' euiiiloyoJ  at  M:mob\i 

4ri-4';;     Ijiz.inl,     ^jji-v^ji;     S:i  .ii.  uuni.iji*.  i>4 

y3t  ;    l{av«ri,  .'j-U-^:^:/ ;    Titm  >  i.-e.  Fowl  (\vl»i:.'    irivcu  to  a|»poase  gUost 

3.j7. ;     i'ik«;.    '^.-iO  ;    Cabin LV-w-irm,  ui  1:1. 'thvr  died  iu  cbildi.ied,  3iJi 

3-i'I :  W.i-j/.  :i.'iO  ;  l^iivi],  :J30  :  Fiix.  Fvxos.  dyiuj,  jK-i.hi  dcid  ti-iusfomio-l 

3 .;7-3:js  :     o.ik.    3:i--;512;    Tic.s.  iat  1.  7^^ 

yi^J-yi-s  :  C'Ji'jMjr.  :U'<  Frau.v.   Kim;:  of,   aud  Fin  Ma<vum- 

Fiu!i-.»-Lr;:ri.iii       mari-iM^'e       cu.stum.<  '  bail  1  Wt-sr  HiL-blaud  t;ile»,  '257 

^imilu^  to  Monlviii,  47>1.  47*.^  Fi-azor   J.  0.».  *'  S  »iiii.'  jiujuihir  suji-r- 

Fiiiut,  c'irii  cli'iiMi!?  of,  1>;  varictitw  ;  stiti-iU'*  of  tbt*  Aiiciviits**  14."»  171  : 

i»t    cli.inn."'    iinvA    by    wi/anU    ul.  j  Ka-turin  CI.wlv.'*  27r>J7C»;  **  Hicii- 

1*'  -1  liiiid    >u;«ciji.itioiijj    ill    luvoriK.-r 
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•Wrc,"  276  ;  "  May-dny  in  Greece/' 
518-520 
Fro>r-Priiiee,  Breton  vanant  of,  493- 
f)06 ;     Grimm    varmnt     of,    497; 

FutiK  Shut  or  GeoEutiDcyt   CUiuese, 


lAB.itcwamA.t,  Ailventurea  of  (Badu 
folk-tnle),  60  62 

0,id«i-eceiitru,  Manchu  maniiige  pre- 
sent uf,  4S4 

G»<it^A,  iiti  trade  of^  89  ;  MuHanlioto 
ini^lv  with,  89 

Gnpii.     Stt  ''  Sueker-fiflh/' 

GutYleningf  fulk-tale  of  introduction 
to  Turnv*  Striata  of,  175,  lUl 

Giii*t*!r  (Ktjv.  M.), "  St/)ry  of  Bolomoa's 
VVUiuiu/'  l;ta-l3fi 

[Cuul,  tin  tnidi*  with  Bnttiiti  of,  84; 
r    intde  acroHfi,  87-93;  Oiuly  ootQngo 
'    of,  99;  imiUtiou  of  Greek  eoiua  by, 
101 
OawAin    {Sir)    and    Dame    Ra^ellf 
vuriaiit  of  *  Fni^'PrJuctj '  utory,  602 
Geotofmcy,  CLIuchu,  3C0-361 
Gtfruiau    ^KroglViuce*   Bt-ory,    499; 
Godiva  ist-ory,  219 
superfititiou  a^iunnt  pointing 
t 


to   Btara,    151;  footprint  iiipuntii 

tion,  158 
Germany   (Soitth),  btiliBf    in    Dame 

BtsreUuin,  213 
](li(>8t,  cLild  bom  between  12  and  1 

liiiUb  to  aee,  276 

^^-'  of  penious  committing;  nnioide 

b«^foro  looking  glftu,  fierce  (Chinese 

U^Hef ),  362 

of  woioau  djring  in  cliildbe<l. 


laying  Ciuiiese,  3t!0  361 
— laid  by  burying  btxits  of  dt-vld* 

13:. 
Giitiit  folk-ulea.    S?e  "  Nioht  Nought 

Nothing;'     *'  rcurifooL" 
lug^nds  in  hill  hmdi,  preva- 

Iciioe  of,  iVil 
—  of  LcktIi  L<?in,  Hon  of  the  King 

of  Eiin  and,  256 

of  Nuw  MLUft,  130*31 

Oinnt'ii  gmve  at  Deorpark  (oo.  S%o), 

244 
Gilla  na  Grakin  and  Fin  Miiccuinhail 

(We^i  Hi^dihiud  tile)»267 
Girls  and  buyn,  Solotnon  dinttngutahea 

Wtwi?cu,  i;U,  3f»4,  3:i6  * 

GifU*  feiM*t,  Murdvin  bridal,  433-134, 

457 
Golxi,   story  of  greedy  (Bddn   folk- 

Uiio),  172  174,  190 


GobUud*)m,    Chinese    folk^tales    of» 

3151-36:! 
Qo<if1ei^»  of  Mercy,  Chinese,  366 
atwlivti,  Peeping  Toui  and  lady,  207- 

— ~  hifiV-^rical  existence  of,  215 

—  Coventry  legt^nd  of,  2ir# ;  St. 

Briavela'  variant,  218;  German 
variant^  21 U;  "Arabitta  Night*'* 
Tiiriaut,  21!*220;  Porsvan,  220; 
Samikrit,  :i21;  Chamba,  222 

Qod*8  portion,  Mordvin,  422,  426, 
427,  444 

Gonime  (G.  L,),  **  A  Highland  folk- 
tale and  ita  fouudatiun  in  Uaagt^/^ 
11?7*206 

Gor.tkhpur»  raiD*«[iell  pnu^tiaed  dar- 
ing, 223 

Gordall,  StaflTordsMro  noodle  viUage, 
326 

GoHrtelin  (Q.),  "  Folk  lore  ExtracU," 
27H^280 

OoLhland  (ELtit),  family  club  at.  203 

Gould  tn*5V.  S.  Bjiriug)^  "Giant  of 
Now  Milk'*  1  10-131 

GniM  on  which  an  ally  has  sat  pre- 
served by  Basutos,  159 

reliLntja  woman  in  labour,  278 

Grave,  pn^gnaut  women  not  Uy  stop 
ovefi  523 

Greece,  Easter  in,  275-276 

— ,  May-day  in,  518-520 

Greedy  Goba,  story  of  (Badu  folk- 
tule),  172  174,  15)0 

Gftiek  otiatum  I'f  extingtilahing  fire 
on  thtindenstorm,  1&3 

fanuera,  guperstitloua  of,  161, 

163,  164,  165 

trade  routes  to  Britain,  S2- 


107 


Grimm  Btory,  Rabbinic  paralld  to, 

277-27S 
Grisuub,  Allemanic  fentivaU  in,  468 
Gmiigach  Gaire,  Shee  <ui  Ganncm  laid^ 

257 
— —  of  the  Trtoka,  ilnhertnan^A  boq 

and, 257 
Guernsey  fairy  pui  '  '  '     „*10 

Guinea  (Nt-'w),  nh\ 

-^  divination  !  r  ,  .>,... ;-;,80 

funeral  eeremoniea,  176,  191 

knives  uued  in,  77 

Tabu  cbrn,  1 92 

■  uae  of  bamboo  for  vceaela  in, 


l&O 

Hapdon  (Prof.    A*     C).   "Legenda 
fr.im  Torrca  Straita,"   47-61,  172- 
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Hailstorms,  Greek  sacrifices  upon, 
102 

Hair,  lock  of,  sent  by  Monlviu  bride, 
441 

I)iu«,  Mancliu  marritige  cus- 
tom c<>nnecU;<l  with,  4b 4 

Hartland  (E.  Sidney),  *•  Recent  Re 
search  on  Folk-Tales,"  lOS-117  : 
"  Pcepinj;  Tom  and  Lady  Gudiva," 
207-22(5 

Hamilton,  Marie,  ballad  of,  14 

Hammond  Iwland,  legend  of  cause  of 
roekrt  at,  181 

Han<lntrikiug,  Mordvin  marriage  cus- 
tom of,  -^iti.  4.'>t>;  itu.srfian,  456 

Haurtel  biilievcd  by  Knglirth  iKiJisants 
to  be  binding,  '6'1\ 

HarvcH'  cu.stoms  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, 2JS<i 

Head,  Mordvin  brides  require  to  go 
willi  b ne,  4.')() 

Head-drtns,  Mordvin  wife's  investi- 
ture >NiLh,  450 

HtiatUess  woman,  legend  of,  at  Dalton, 
131 

Heli^^an,  harvest  customs  at,  280 

IJelMiigforH,  F«>lk-lore  collection  in 
University  of.  4()H 

Hen,  sacrilice  of ,  in  Mordvin  marriage 
euritoniH,  4  IS 

Henwives  in  folk  tnles,  291,  202.  299 

Hen-ford,  ("ounti'Hs  of,  obtains  ]>rivi- 
Ir^'cs  for  I'nri^h  of  81.  liriavclr*  by 
rilling'  naked,  219 

Ib:ivloi«l  (liocrso,  inlliienco  of 
l).»uiidirii's  of,  ill  customs,  315 

IK-rtha,  tr;ulilioi:s  of  coiiii'-ctcil  with 
(io.liva  Ir^^.Muls,  211,  221 

IK-rthal)!!!-;::,  fairy  bathing  legend  at, 
211  ' 

llcr/r^'ovina,  marriage  by  alxUiction 

in,  ir^j 

Iligl.li-n.l  folk-talc  and  itn  foundation 

in  u.-agc,  r.*7-~<it> 

HU})ci>titio:is,  27(1 

Highlands    btlicf    in,    that    ghost   is 

laid  bv  biirvin^'  b.»   t..  of  d(  a«l,  lo5 
,T.iK-.-"and  Leg.  nd..  of  U^-tt.^r), 

.MC.  517 
High  (Hil.-y,  villag.^  w^.kc  at,  319 
Hii>i,  JMnnish  <hnion,  ii2-33 
Hill.  Kairy,  300 
Hiring  tiinc<  for  .st-rvants.  315 
History;    iidatii>ns  bctuoon    folk  lore 

and,  317-322 
Holike  Turks,  belief  in  descent  from 

wolf  of,  \m 
Holliston.Ma^s.,  I)opi-eltg:inger  belief 

in,   101 


Holy  Innoceots'  «lay.       Set  "Inno- 
cents," 

Hoi>8,  bridal  ceremuDj  with,  among 
3Iordviu8,  442 

,  divination  by,  448 

,  Mordvin  marriage  ceremony 

of  kicking,  443 

Horosci>(»e8    exclianged    ou    Mancho 
marriages,  4 84 

Horse,    Black    (Highland    iHdrtkt%\ 
37U-371 

,  Finnish  account  of  origin  a^ 

33 

,    Monlvin     bridal    ceremony 

with,  441 

Horsehair  turned    iutu    water-anake, 
136 

Horse-shoes,  reversed,  319 

Hottentots,  destruction  of  aged  peo(4e 
by,  202 

,  footprint  superstition  of,  15S 

How  they  met  themselves,  227-283; 
(letter),  4 03-404 

Human-d.>g  folk-tale  of  Erza,  417-41S 

Hunter's  charm,  Finnish.  17-18 

,  ill-luck  brought  to,  by  meet- 
ing old  woman,  155 

Huslxm<i,  intennittent   residence  of 
Kun  Kong  wife  with.  365 

Hyicna  skin,  Greek  Kdief  in  protec- 
tion .igjunst  lightning  by,  154 

Hypnotism,  Fascination  and  (letters), 
*274,  405 

InKiiiA,  Keltic  occui»atioTi  of.  SS 
Idol  facing  wall  ((.'hinese  legend  ;u'- 

counting  i^^v.,  3«"»2 
Inee.st  among  early   Sla\s,  ir.4,  460; 

folk-talcs  involving,  474 
hulia,  *Asura'  marriage   custom   in, 

479 
,  belief  that  ill-luek  is  br«»ught 

by  tuniin;;  back  in.  155 
Innocents' day  (Holy',  Kn^lish  objec- 
tion t<>  commencing  work  on,  279 
Inverness  hhiro,  sul>er^titi^.»ns  in,  276 
I    Iieland,    an^haic     cuftt«>ms    preser\*e«i 
1        ill  literature,  235 

,  subdivision  of  land  in,  200 

,  weasel  supcrstitiou  \\\^  i;,7 

Irish  Saga,  effect  on   Chri&tiaiiitv  of, 

239 
Italian  fo':k-songs.  report  <»n,  2t»l-2^*7 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  alK^litiiui   uf  pai^an 

festivals  by.  467 

,1  \iJC,  ronny.     'Sf  "  Penny  Jaek." 
Jaci'bs   (Joseph).    '*  Kccent    liejM.-an:h 
in     ('oni[' native     IJeligion,"     oSl- 
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397  ;  •'  A  Tale  of  Campbell  and  ita 
Fouudatiou  in  Usage"  (letter), 
4O5-40(> ;  **  Les  Contes  Moralise-s  de 
Nicole  Bozou''  (review),  270-271 

JakuU,  murriaf^e  by  purchase  among, 
4r»3 

Jarilo,  licentious  Slav  festivals  on 
day  of,  4G7 

Jarortluv,  bride  purchase  custom  at, 
4«0 

Jataka  in  Pausanias,  409 

Joule  (B.  St.  J.  B.),  "Burial  of  Mr. 
Rose's  Boots,'*  13/5 

Judas,  burning  etiigy  of,  in  Athens, 


Kafur  Frog-prince  tale,  503 
Kalmuks,  betrothal  feast  of,  456 
Kiimchatkans    objection    t(>   sticking 

knitu  into  burning  log,  151 
Kaniper,  Dorgai  of  (ikdu  legend),  62- 

65 
Kate  Crackernuts,  story  of  (Orkney 

folk-tale),  21)9-301 
Kazan,    bridal     procession   in,   437  ; 

weeping  cuHtom  of,  \'u 
Kelt**,  occupation  of  Iberia  by,  88 
Kharkov,      licentious     festivals      in  i 

Government  of,  407 
Khevsurs,  marriage  by  capture  among, 

453 
Kibuka,  why  the  s»irits  of  tin?  dead 

go  to  (Mahnini;  legend*,  55-5») 
— —   ,  island  inhubittd  i»y  bj'irits  of 

dead  .Torr<  s  Straits  belief),  78 
Kil  Arthur,  (Wc.Ht  Highland  tide),257 
Kilbencn,  custom  of,  40.S 
Kilchgan  :,  custom  of,  463 
King  Henrie,  Frog-Prince  variant  in, 

502 
King-sai  (China),  ceremcmies  at  death 

in  childbe<l,  360  3«'l 
Kingnbridge.  Iiarvest  custom  at,  280 
Kinross,  tenant  subdivihiou  of  land 

in,  iiOO 
Kin.<liip  marriiige  among  Mordvins, 

417 
among  early  Slavs,  472,  473, 

475 
Kirgiz,  bridal  processions  (►f,  459 
,  prohibition  against  wife  being 

seen  by  husband's  relations  among, 

450 
''  Khulka,"  Russian  present  to  bride's 

father,  479 
Knife,  ceremony  at  Moksha  weddings 

of  scratching  ground  with,  445 
,  '*  giants,"  preserved  at  Sessny, 

130 


Knife,    placed    under  bridal    pillow 

(Greece),  624 
Knives  used  in  New  Guinea,  76 

,  akul,  of  New  Guinea,  192 

,  shell,  of  natives  of  Torres 

Stniits,  79 
Knockarea,  caini  on,  243 
Kowalewsky  (P.),  "Marriage  among 

early  Slavs,"  463-480 
Knisni  Brod,  wife  purchase  at  fair  of, 

478 
Kun  Kong,  marriage  customs  at,  365 
Kusa  Kap,  birth  of,  49-53,  76-77 
Kwai  Fung  Shan,  Bob  tailed  Dragon 

of  (Chinese  f«»lk-tide),  3rt6-36S 
Kwangtung (Chinese  province)  lieliefs 

and  customs  in,  360,  364,  365, 366- 

367 
Kwongsai,  refusal  of  shelter  after  a 

fire,  364  ;  female  labour  in,  365 

Ladder,  discovery  of  witches',  313 
Ladle,  half  empty  otrered  to  Mordvin 

bride,  431 
Lamb,  eaten  by  Greeks  at  Easter,  275  ; 

blotxl  of,  smeared  on  thresliold  by 

Greeks.  275 
.  bride  termed,  by  Mordvins, 

443  ' 
Land,  owner.-ihip  of ,  in  Mun-iiy  Island, 

81 
— ,  survivals  of  tribal  distribution 

of,  200 
Liing  I  Andrew),  Presidential  a<ldre>s, 

4-15  :  •*  Kngli^li  and  ►Scotch  Fairy 

Tides,"  2>.y-312 
Laj'laud,  Finn  origin  of  Invir  in,  29 
Laplander,  Finnifth  wizards  termed, 

24 
Leg   of    O'Cein    (Highland    legend), 

abstract  of,  373-377 
Legends  from  Torres  Straits,  47-81, 

172-196 
Legs,  envelopment  of  Mordvin  bride's, 

439 
Leland  (Charles  G.)  "  H(>w  they  Met 

Themselves,"  Gutter),  403-404 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  215 
Lett*,  hand  striking  custom  (►f,  456  ; 

bridal  i)rocessiou  of,  459-460 
Liamika,  end(»g5«my  at,  469 
Lichlield,  imiKirtance  of  boundaries  of 

diocese  in  customs,  315 
Liebrecht  (Felix),  obituary  notice  of, 

513 
Lincolnshire  noodle  storj'.   «^e  **  Coat 

o'Clay.y 
Lizaid,  Finuitih  legends  of  origin  of, 

331-334 
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Now  Criiiiie.v     A^r  **  Ouinei"  (X<ew). 

Nrw  Mills,  -ijuit  of,  lUO-131 

Nrw«.  Notes  an-U  127.121) ;  26S-269  ; 

4M7-10.S,  r.l:i-5H 
Nii'ht  NoMi^ht  Nothinjr,  202-295 
Nijni    Ntiv;;iir'»<l.   finlnjjnmoiw    uuir- 

ri.iiTf  in  ili.-trict,  4r»H 
Nizlifj;«»n»l.  britl.il  jn«»ocs.si»m  in,  437 

,  iMrryiiiv:  lirido  at,  4;W 

ci'iviaony  •  »f  stTatoliing  ground 

at  wcililiuL's.  44r> 

.  h.in  l-.-'trikini;  of.  426 


N.u».ll,' story.     >'ri  -roat  o*  Clay." 
Norilianii't-aishire  fairv  puniijhuient, 
talc  of,  21  :i 

.  hirintr  tinio  in,  .'^5 

Nortbiinilarl.iiul    f.iiry    ]mnUhnient, 

t:.K-of.  210 

N«>rwav.  ill-luck,  l>»'lii'f  in.  15») 
Notes  *a!i.l    news.    127-129,  2tiS-2t)0, 

407-10^.  :.i;)-:.i  i 

NovijonMl.  promi.-cuity  at,  4»>«.> 
Nuility,  fc:ualc,  in  rclJL'iou.s  rites,  223 
Nutt  '(Alf'ivil).  "(Vltic  Mych  ami 
S.i;;a,  lIcjMut  on."  2o  t  2'»0  ;  "  Fjus- 
cination  an'l  Hyonotisni  ";  letter), 
274  :  *•  U'>p«Tt  on  Campbell  MSS. 
at  Ktlinlmrgb,"  3t)9-3^3 

Oak,   rinni>h  uiagio-.songs  of  origin 

of,  :j:^-:;i2 
O.itli,  eu:>e  f.»ll.)ws  bnvikinir.  324 
O'C.'in".-   I.'-   (Hi-lil.mil  le^'en.l),  ab- 

straet  of.  .**7-5--)77 
OctojMw.  myth"*  rehrrinL^  tt>  (Tt»rres 

Sii.iit^).  r.M.  iii«; 

(>"llar.i,  iliree  «l;iu^'littMs  of  kinL',  2.'»<5 
l)isiTi  ill  Tir  na  n-o;^  ^Wist  Hij^jblanJ 

ta'e\  2:)7 
Oj.'bway    st;ir-p«M'ntini:    sii|HTotitiun, 

l.'»2  ;  footprint  .-'Uj.t'r^tition,  l.'iS 
Oloui/k.  i'Xo^;uny  in.  47.'» 
Onulettrs,  use  of,  in  Monlvin  inar- 

riaire  ceri'niouies,  4H 
()nej:a,  endogamy  in  district  of,  4<)0 
Oracle,  ^list^u^t  and  recoiicilLition  of, 

in  N»)w  Guinea  legends.  SI 
(.)renburg.  bridtd  weeping  custom  of, 

4r.7 
Orkney     folk  -  tales.        .S  v      "  Kato 

Cniekennits,"  "  l*cerifool,''  *•  Draig- 

lin  lioi^noy." 
Ornaments,  j)orsonal,  of  Torres  Stnvits 

Islanders,  190 
Ostiaks,  ceremony  in  brnnmr  of  vir- 
ginity of  bride  of.  419 

,  lacc-coveriniX  custom  of,  4r»0 

,  marriage  by  capture  among, 

4,'i3 


Orttiiiks,  marriage  by  purchave  among:. 

4r)3 

,  ixLirriagc  rcstrictionii  of,  452 

''  Otmitza,"  Servian  marriage  ciutom, 

476 
OuT-hoiiiie,  Monlvin   bridal  chamber 

made  in,  443 
Oven,  Papuan  tKirtb,  80,  81 
Ox  (black)  killed  on  well  cauwa  water 

to  flow,  278 


Pagan  festivals,  alxdition  of,  in  Ruuu 

})y  Ivan  the  Terrible,  467 
Palaeo-Ki»uudiira,  flower  festival  at, 

518 
Palm  Sunday,  Greek  customd  on,  520 
Papuan  oartli  oven,  80,  >*1 
Patou  ( \V.  It).  *Ti/reuKcra  from  Calym- 

uo:*."  523-52 1 
PtiactK'k,  stage  objection  to,  277 
IVbblea,  Welsh  ilivination  by,  132 
Pedigree,  Manchu  examination  before 

marriage  «>f,  48  i 
Pee]»ing  Tom  and  Lady  Qodiva,  207- 

22*5 
Peorifool  (Orkney  folk-tale\  302  305 
Penza,    government    of,    custom    •»£ 

tlriving  out   bridegnKiUi   in,   436 ; 

proliiliition  of  marriage  .-iiur)ng  nt^ar 

relations  .it,   417;    sprinkling  the 

bride  at,  4  \^,  449  ;  wooing  custom:! 

in,  421 
Perm,  i>istol -firing  by  father  of  bride, 

477 
Pictures,  uses  of   holy,    in    Mordvin 

marriage  c«'remonies.  44.'> 
i*ies,   Monlvin  sacred  maniiige,  42S, 

4-::>.  4:.7 

Pii;,  l'iuni.->h  account  of  c>riinn  of,  34 
i*ike,  Kinnish  legends  that  trees  ^m-v 
from  tcech  u\\  .'U  1-345 

,  mai^ic-som;  of  origin  of,  336 

Pilmoor.    legend   of    lad    caught    by 

giant  at.  130 
Pixy  story,  Deviui,  207-2()S 
Player's  superstitious,  276-277 
Ploubalay  fair,  eliiu  b'K>ths  at,  212 
Plough    dragged    by    nude    wtmien, 
I       (Jorakhptir  rain-si^ll,  *J23 
I   point,  liaiTow,  K.-ipiim  lux  belief  tliat 
'       air  is  full  of  spirits,  149 
I   lV)land,  c«mtinuance  of  girlho<Hl  till 
j        wife  his  borne  a  son.  150 

,   ,  marria:;e  by  c:ipture  in,  476 

I   ,  wife  purchase  in,  478 

I    Polians,  niiirriage  among,  463 

'  ,  bride  purchase  custom  i»f,  47 S 

I   PolitzJi.  stiilute  of,  476 
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Polygamy  among  early  Slavs,   464  ;  | 

MordvinB,  419 
Pomerauia,  ill-luck  belief  of,  155 

,  old  people  thrown  iuto  sea 

in,  202 
Portsmouth,    coins    of     Greek    type 

found  at,  100 
Posidelki,  llussian  festival,  468 
Posnau,  wife  purchase  ceremony  in, 

478 
Powell  (F.  York),  "Recent  Research 

on  Teutonic  Mythology,"  iliJ-126 
Pregnancy   caused    by   eating    seeds 

(Badu  legends),  50  ;  wind  (Finnish 

belief),  30,  41 
,  Greek  customs   relating   to, 

523 
Presents,  suspension  of  Moksha  wed- 

ing,  446 
Presidential     address   to     Folk- Lore 

Society,  session  1889  90,  4-15 
Priesthood,  Arician,  succession  to,  391 
Prince,  the  Frog,  Breton  variant  of, 

493,  506 
Prohibitions  against  disclosing  fairy 

secrets,  211,  212,  213 
Promiscuity  among  early  Slavs,  465 
Promises,      disregard      of      English 

peasants  for,  323 
Property,   English  peasant  belief  in 

succession  to,  325 
Proxy,  Mordvin  custom  of  wooing  by, 

421,  455 
Prussia,  killing  of  aged  in,  203 
Pscov,  promiscuity  at,  466 
Punjab,  succession  custom  in,  201 
Purchase,  marriiige  by,  among  early 

Slavs,  465;  Mordvins,  421,  425 
Pythagoras,  symbols  of,  147-161 
Pytheas,  travels  of,  85 


Rabbinic  literature.  Riddles  of  Solo- 
mon in,  349-358 
Radimich,      Nestor^s     accounts      of 

habits  of,  464 
Rain,    superstition    that,    follows    a 

battle,  166 
Rain-charm,  Greek,  520 
Rashin  Coatie,  Morayshire  folk-tale, 

289-291 
Rats  frightened    away  by   building 

gate  like  a  trap,  360 
Rat-trap,  gateway  at  Sui  Pui  shaped 

like,  360 
Raven,  Finnish  magic  songs  of  origin 

of,  334,  335 
Red,   animals    dyeil  on  occasion  of 

Manchu  marriages,  485 


Red,  Manchu  bridal  colour,  484-485 
',  Slavonic  emblem  of  maiden- 


hood, 473 

Religion,  recent  research  in  compara- 
tive, 384-397 

Re-marriage,  Manchu  objection  to, 
487 

Resistance  of  Mordvin  bride,  440 

Rhinoceros  horn,  magic,  523 

Rhoda,  coinage  of,  99 

Riasan,  payment  of  *  kladka*  at,  479 

Riches,  cu^itora  of  j)raying  for.  Lung 
Shan,  China,  366 

Riddles,  Finnish  elk,  32;  horse,  33 

Ridgcway  (Professor  W.),  *'  Greek 
Trade  Routes  to  Britiiin,"  82-107 

River  tnule  of  Gaul,  94 

Robbery,  Chinese  folk- tale  of  punish- 
ment for,  363-364 

Roman  belief  that  rain  followed  a 
battle,  166  ;  invitation  to  gods  of 
hostile  city,  167 

methcwl  of  averting  hail,  162  ; 

wolf  sui)erstition,  164 

Rouse  (W.  H.  D.),  "  Jatakain  Pausa- 
uias,"  409 

Rttgen,  traditions  of  Hertha  in,  214 

Rumpelstiltzkin,  secret  name  theory 
of,  9 

stories,   9  ;  See  also,   "  Pceri* 

fool'* 

Russia,  bridegroom's  procession  in, 
460 

capture  marriasje  in,  476 

,  personal  wooing  dishonour- 
able in  mediicval,  421 

,  custom  of  wooing  by  bread, 

455  ;  of  hand-striking,  456 

-,    marriage    custom    of     pan- 


kicking,  448  ;  of  bride  Imthing, 
461  ;  of  covering  bride  with  barley 
and  down,  459 

■  songs  of  abuse,  429-430 


Rust,  Finnish  charm  for  curing  corn 
with,  18 


SACRiFiCE,signification  of  agricultural, 
392-393 

,  theory  of  blood- bond  between 

the  god  and  worshippers,  387-388, 
390 

Saddle  Island,  shadow-seizing  spirit 
of,  152 

,  Manchu  marriage  custom  of 

stepping  over,  487,  491 

Saga,  Celtic  myth  and,  234-260 

Sai-Ut^m,  magician  of  (Chinese  folk- 
tale), 862  364 


.*  r'.-.z^   ■'*■■;-. *rion  t^  firhtinc"nSt. 
y  .rv  V  j't!. ■!!».•'*  Day,  in.  i7l» 
.    ?  •.^fr*iitiui2i«  in  (luveriirSfi- 


^^  of  throwing  aged  men 


■  .7.     M 

. "  '.V  ■  ■ : . . 


.    -..r.  .-  ;  .*-  S.   -:i:-.-*.    :-.3.0tT    for      divulging 

^        •  :':'■■--  -  >■   •:    .:«.  .^  '..■.-.iti'n  from  (Finn  ful'c- 

:    -/  ;    :.  >_•_;•.:  <-...!.  K.  :.:>:;  acL-..>-mt  of  origin  of,  34 

^i;:;.  *r-.  !i-.f  in  iirotoctiuu  of, 

..X    .    --   :_T     ■_.  -J.::.*:  ■.:i.-:ii;i::.j.  154 

>.      .  •    :*-.  .1  .  It::. r  to  President  of 

.  r    '.     -     '^.   -.1  y  .f-.-".  r:  S  ..■■.  :y  of,  4-5 

S.'-T  y    .  •  s-rvi-i  in   pn>iH>!*iug  nwr- 

..    :  "V  .u_--  -:  ;..   *••-.::»:  M.r.lvins.  4*J2 

>       ''.:y  :  r  •>  >i:  r'»nity  «>f  bride  and 

-  .;.-  :".     .  "iT  ":  T.  ■  -  '..^^-     m.  M  lUehu  custom.  4S3 

>■.-->.    .■'.Loe; :!  n    from    eating,   in 

:   A..-:..:.  <:.-r..  IV  \-  Uj.iA.  rO 

>■-■_  .r.::  n,    M.-rdvin    obJL-ction    to, 

-{    _-■       ,«:  r    *.L  ■  Li    *  ';  '  I 

r.y^.-  >t.  .r   S.  Mdir^fnV  female  nu'iity in 

.:.  ...  -v  ■  ■ '.- . ::::.  r-.  .■ -'.    :.*  fr.«:iv  .N  at.  2-'3 

:    >  S      ■ ..    ".rill.    1  urwh-^e   customs  in, 

-  .  :rl"  .'  0  vnection  of  brother 

;   :  <.-:--.    ::..    1 '■:,•:::;   Hunter  (le-^end 
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Sirabirak,  bridal    procesaion   in,  4 37, 

,  hrido  journey  at,  431 

^,  bride  proseut  at,  441 

^^ government,  custom  of  driv- 
ing out  bridegroom  in,  43»i 
— ,  enoptmy  in  govemmeDt  of, 

475 

,  weef ting-day  of,  430 

wooiiig  customs,  423-424 
Sister,  tribal  iiuportAuee  of,  iu  RuaoA, 

472 
Siflterhood,  Serviiiii  nrtiticijil,  472 
8iater-iu-law,  Mcjrdvin  custom  of  rc' 

mjirriftgtt  with,  451 
Skull  divioatioa^  New  Guinean,  67, 

80 

y  of  late  husband  carried  by 

Mumlug  ividow,  1 92 
8kye,  tenant  eulxUvbion  of  land  in, 

200 
Skte,  Welsh  di\iniitiau  by,  132 
Slavfi,  Do ppeltganj^er  belief  of,  404 
»  incest  among  early,  464,  469, 

474 

-,  marriage  among  early,  463- 


480 


Bimilnrity  of  marriage  cuttoms 
to  Mordvin,  451,  455 

wom<^n,  independence  of,  470 
gh,  Finn  belief  that  spirit  ia  con 
ipey«d  by,  19 
Slipper,  Magic.     S^e  "  Rfuabiij  Coatie" 
Snail,  Finnish   legend   of  origin   of, 

334 
Snake,  Finniab  accounta  of  origin  of, 
37-45 

(wat*jr),   produued   by  horae- 

hair,  136 

,  with  jewelled  liead,  legend 

of,  278-279 

,  womnn,  Mabujag,  192 

Solomon,  Riddloo  of,  in  Rtibbinie  Li- 
terature, 349-358 
Solomon's  wisdom,  legenda  of,  183* 

135 
Son  succeeding  during   father's  life 

(Scandinanan  practice),  200 
SongiS,   deprecati^ry   of,    in   Mordvin 
marriages.  429 

,  of  Finns,  Mivgic,  17-46,  8SU 

347 
Sorcerer,     Sec  "  Wizard, " 
Sorcery  etonea   from  Torres  Straits 

in  British  Museum.  191 
Souling.  custom  of,  315,  321 
South- ruDuing  water,  persons  fetching 

not  to  flalute  othera,  2S0 
Spain,  tin  tmdc  of,  88^  89.  91,  D2 

VOL.  L 


Spinning  on  highway  brings  ill-luck, 

(Italian  e II peretition) ,  164 
Spiiitfl   of  the   dead   go    to   Ribuka 

(Mftbuiftg  legend ),  56-56 
,  Mancbu  metJiod  of  exoroiaing 

evil,  487 
Spiti,  sucoession  custom  in,  201 
Si>ittiag,    usual    fairy    punishment, 

209,  210 
Staffordshire,   apple -begging  custom 

iu,  315;  obser\'aoo«  of  mothering 

Sunday  in,  315 

Sjc*^"Blor«,"**HighOiBey,'* 


'  GoruMll. 

(North) 


hiring 


times    10, 

315  ;  apple  begging  in,  315;  well- 
dressing  in.  31(5 
Star  ^lyths  uf  Torres  Straita,  53,  64, 

77,  1S4,  193,  194 
— ,  (Torrea  Straits).     See  *'  Dor- 

gia  Meta  Kurabi,'*  Dorgui  r. 
St^ir  pointing  euperj^iitions,  151  152 
Stone,  lorrt*  Striiit^*  Ajrcery,  191 
Stove,  introduction  of  Mordvin  bride 

to,  443,  449 
Stove  mother,  Mordvin  myth  of,  432 
StrHflburg,  apparition  of  man  to  him- 

aelf  at,  223 

,  death  warning  in,  231 

Striking,    usual    fairy    punishment, 

209,  212 
Styea  cau»e<l   by   refusing  pr«gnant 

woman  food  (fJreek  belief),  523 
Suoceaaion  uf  eon  during  fatlipr'a  life 

(Scandinavia),  200;   (Spiti),  201 
Sucker  fish  utM^t  for  catching  turtle 

in  New  Guinea,  80,  190-191 
Suft'olk     folk-tjUa.      Set    *'  Cop     a' 

Rushes/* 
Suicide    before  looking-glass   makes 

ghoBt  fierce,  362 
Sui  Fui  (Kwangtung  Province),  gate- 
way shaped  like  nit- trap  at,  360 
Sumatra,  threshold-stumbling  belief 

in,  156 
Sun  god,  Mordvin  prayers  to,  426 
Sutherland,  Ix4ief  in  ilMuek  brought 

by  turning  back.  155 
Swaheli  folk-tale,  615*516 
Swailow^s  tiest^  ^stealing  of,  aacrilefftt, 

279 
Sweden,  old  people  thrown  into  ee* 

in,  202 
Switzerland,  belief  in  Dune  Berchta 

in,  213 

,  Kilchgang  custom  in*  468 

Sword,  uses  of,  in  Morrhin  marriage 

ceremonies,   445,  447  ;  at  BusaiAii 

bridala,  473 

NN 
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Taboo,  royal,  394 

cUn,  New  Guinea,  192 

Tal)!!,     what     he    did    in    Muralug 

(Muraliig  folk-tale),  ISO,  192 
Tagai  crmstellation,  mvth  of  (Torres 

Htmitrt),  IS 4-1 85,  194 
Tahiti,    offering  to   go*la   of  hostile 

tril>oH  in,  167 
Tanihov,    payment  of  "  kladka*'   at, 

479 
Tartar  objection  to  thnisting  sword 

in  fire,  151 
Ta»*krt,    fainr.    Stt   "  Nicht    Nought 

Nothing.'^ 
Tatiirn,    bridal    weeping   custom   of, 

457  ;  marriage  reatrictioud  of,  452  ; 

Himilarity  of  marriage  customs  to 

Mnnlvin,  455 
TavJKtock,  midwife  legen«l  at,  207 
TchorkcHS,  Amazonum  legeml  of,  470 
Tory  she  vdk,  bridal  procesHiou  at,  437, 

439 

,  weeping-<lay  of,  430 

Teutonic  Mythology,  recent  research 

on, 118-126 
Thebes  (B(notia),  keeping  Easter  at, 

275 
Thnirthold.  ill-lnck  brought  by  stum- 
bling on,  ]  50 
,  Manchu  bridal  ceremony  at, 

487 
,  8meare<l  with  lamb's  bUxKl  in 

On-fce,  275 

-,  Tatiir  taboo  of  bride  treading 


on,  459 
Thunder,  Sakai  method  of  trijjhtening. 

153;    Esthunian,    153;    Canadian, 

154 
TliundtTfitorm,  custom  of  extinguish- 
ing  fire  at,  German,    153  ;  Greek, 

153 
Thilriniron.  ill-luck  belief  in,  150 
Tiai  inaugurates  funeral  ceremonies 

(B.idu  tale).  17«M79,  IIU 
Tie-beam  touched  as  contirmatiun  of 

marriage  agreement,  4*27 

neized  by  M«»r<lviu  bride,  440 

Tim<»r,  earthquake  belief  of  natives 

of,  150 
Tin,  imiKtrtance  of  early  British  tnide 

in,  S4.  92 
Titmouse,     Finnish     magic-song    of 

origin  of,  335 
Tlinkeet    Indians,   earthquake  belief 

amtmg,  150 
Todiuj,  destruction  of  aged  jxjople  by,  , 

202 
Tom  (Peeping)  and  Lady  Godiva,  207- 

22rt 
ToiKiliffe,  fair  at,  130 


Torres  Straits,  legends,  from,  47-Sl, 

172-196 
beliefs  of  natiTesoC, 

76,77 
masks   used  in,  192, 

194  ;  canoes  of,  195  ;  water-bottI« 

of,  195 
Totem,  renewal  of  tribal  bond  with, 

388 
Totems,    origin    of    fire    and   (New 

Guinean  legend),  1S5. 195 
Totila.    defence  of  bride's  home  in, 

477 
Trade  Routes  to  Britain,  Greek,  82- 

107 
!  Transylvania,    threshold  -  stumbling 
•       belief  in,  156 

j  Travellers,  the  two,  '^Midrash"  venion 
I       of,  277-278 
I  Tree- marks    made     for     fortune   at 

Moksha  marriages.  445 
I  Trees.  Finnish  magic-songs  of  origin 

of,  343-348 
,  8udd«rn  growth  of,  to  shield 

princeHs  of  Chamba,  222 
Tribal  enmity,  survival  of  English, 

325 
Truro,  ancient  pigs  of  tin  in  museum 

nt,  83 
Tsipiana,  customs  in,  520 
Tuatha  de  Danann  and  the   Firbolgs, 

conflicts  l>etween,  244-245 
Turkish  UKirriage  cuntoms  similar  to 

Mordvin,  451 
variant  of  Frog-Prince  story, 

503 
Turks,  marriage  by  purchase  among. 

453 
Turning  back,  ill-luck   brought   by, 

155 
Turtle  caught  by  sucker-fish  in  New 

Guinea,  190  ;  method  of  tishing  for, 

196 
Turtle  Bpiritij,  Murray  Island  myth, 

lS(>-ld9,  195 
Tuscan     l>eliefs    derived    from    the 

Etruscans,  404 
Twelfth -niirht    spirit,    German    and 

Swiss,  214 
Twelve-father  child,  Zyriiin,  31 
Two    Dorgjii    of   Muralug   (Muralug 

folk-tale^  180-181,  193 
Two   Travellers,  **Midnish"    version 

of,  277-278 
Tyrolese  fairy  punishment  story,  214 
ill-luck  belief,  155 

Uo  CHAN,  female  labour  in,  365 
Ukraine,    husband   choosing  custom 
in.  471 
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Upi,  Story  of  (Badu  legend).  65-69 
Urine,  Fmn  legend  that  copper  ori- 
ginated from,  348 
Utensils  of  Torres  Straits  Islanders, 
49,  76,  77,  79,  80,  19U,  192,  196 

Vase,  precious,  at  Manchu  marriage, 

488,  490 
YechemitKi,  Russian  festival,  468 
Vetlouga,  endpgamous   marriages  in 

district  of.  469 
Viatich,  Nestor's  account  of  habits  of, 

464 
Viper,  Finnish  accounts  of  origin  of, 

45-46 
Viilginity,    unimportance   of    among 

Mordvins,  419  ;  in  Russia,  468 
Vladimir,  payment  of  "  kladka  "  at. 

479 
Voguls,  marriage  among,  425 

,  marriage  restrictions  of,  452 

,  marriage  by  purchase  among, 

453  ;   similarity  of  marriage  cere- 
monies to  Mordvin,  462 
Votiaks,   continuance  of  girl's  dress 

among  married  women,  450  ;  tribal 

organisation  of,  452  ;  marriage  by 

purchase  among,  453 
Vow  against  marriage,  Mordvin,  417 

Wake,  time  of  keeping.  319 
Wales,  aged  killed  to   prevent  their 
dying  in  bed,  203 

,  (North),  hiring  time  in,  315 

Warlike  dress  worn   by   Slav   bride- 
groom, 477 
Wairu    tales.     Set  "  Birth   of    Kusa 
Kap  "  ;   "  Meta  Kurabi,"  **  Dorgai 

Washing     feet     of     mother  in-law, 

Chinese  custom,  366 
Wasp,  I'^innish  magic  song  of  origin 

of,  386 
Water,  attempt  to  drench  corn-sheaf  ] 

with  (Cornish  harvest  custom),  280  | 

ceremonies,  Mordrin  bridal, 

448,  449 

— — ,  Mordvin  bridal  ceremony  of 
fetching,  444 

— — ,  New  Guinean  myth  of  walk- 
ing on,  192 

,  produced  by  killing  black  ox, 

278 

,  shadow  lost  by  gazing  in,  1 52 

snake  produced  from  horse- 
hair, 136 

-,  superstition   connected  with 


south-running,  280 
Water-bottle,  New  Guinean,  77 
Water-charm,  Finnish,  18 


Weapons  of  Torres  Straits  Islanders, 

77,  80,  194 
Weasel,  ill-luck  brought  by  meeting, 

156 
Weaver's   son  and  giant    of    White 

Hill,  256 
Wedding-crown  hung  over  shrine,  iu 

Greece,  520 
We<lding-ring,   divination  by   (Scot- 
land), 276 
Wedding-songs,    Mordvin,  429,    430, 

431,    432,  433  434,   435,  438,  444, 

446 
Weeds,  Greek  charm  for  destroying. 

164 
Weeping  day,  Mordvin  bridal,  457 
Well,  sacred-     iSVe  "  Ffyunon  Elian." 

dressing,  custom  of,  316 

Welsh  "  bundling  *'   custom,  468 

conjuror,  131-133 

Wends,  belief  in  ill-luck  brought  by 

meeting  old  woman,  155 
Were- wolves,  Greek  myths  regarding, 

169-171 
Westward,  belief  of  natives  of  Torres 

Straits  that  the  dead  go,  77 
WTiat's  in  a  name  ( letter ),  272-274 
White  hill,  giant  of,  256 
Whuppity     Stourie,     secret      name 

theory  of,  9 
Widow,  Muralug,  carrying   of   skull 

by,  192 
Widowhood,  Mordvin  periods  of,  451 
Wife,  intermittent  residence  of,  with 

husband,  Kun  Koug,  365 
Wife  of    Bath's  Tide,  *  Frog-Prince* 

variant  in,  501 
Wight  ( Isle  of),  Roman  trade  with,  95 
Wind,  Finnish  belief  that  pregnancy 

is  caused  by,  30,  41 
Witches'  ladder,  discovery  of,  813 
Wives,  sale  of,  among  Austrian  Slavs, 

478 
Wizards,   charms   used    by   Finnish, 

19  21 
,   Finn  account  of  origin  of, 

23-24 
Wolf,    belief    in    descent    from,    of 

Holike  Turks,  460 
,    bridegroom     compared     to, 

among  Mordvins,  443 

-,  Finnish  accounts  of  origin  of. 


35-37 
Woman,     legend     of     headless,     at 

Dal  ton,  131 
Women,  Bohemian  warlike,  470 
,    custom   of   begging   on   St. 

Thomas's  day  by,  321 
,  ill-luck  brought  by  meeting, 

155 
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^he   Folk^lbore   Society. 


This  Society  was  eetablished  in  1878  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  preserTing  the  fast-perishing  relics  of  Folk-Lor?. 
Under  this  general  term  is  included  Folk-tales  ;  Hero-tales ; 
Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  ;  Place  Legends  and  Tradiiione ; 
Ooblindom  ;  Witchcraft ;  Leechcraft ;  Superstitions  connected 
with  material  things;  Local  Customs;  Festival  Customs; 
Ceremonial  Customs ;  GameB ;  Jingles,  Nursery  Rhymes* 
Riddles,  etc, ;  Proverbs  ;  Old  saws,  rhymed  and  nnrhymed ; 
Nick-names,  Place-rhymes  and  Sayings  ;  Folk-etymology. 

Foreign  countries  have  followed  the  example  of  Great 
Britain,  and  are  steadily  collecting  and  classifying  their  Folk- 
lore* It  is  most  gi-atifying  to  this  Society  to  observe  that  one 
great  result  of  its  work  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  particularly  notice- 
able that  the  word  *' Folk-lore''  has  been  adopted  from  this 
Society  as  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  subject  in  foreign 
countries. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Society  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  study  and  scientific  treatment  of  those  crude 
philosophies  which  Folk-lore  embodies.  Hence  the  place  now 
accorded  to  it  as  a  science,  to  be  approached  in  the  historic 
spirit  and  treated  on  scientific  methods.  The  scope  and  in- 
terest of  this  new  science  enlarges  the  meaning  for  a  long 
time  given  to  the  term  Folk-lore,  and  the  definition 
which  the  Society  has  adopted  will  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  new  departure.  The  science  of  Folk-lore  is  the  com- 
parison and  identification  of  the  survivals  of  archaic  beliefs, 
customs,  and  traditions  in  modern  ages. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Folk-lore  under  the  terms  of  this  definition.  It  was  found  by 
observation  that  there  exists,  or  existed,  among  the  least  cultured 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  of  modern  Europe^  a 
vast  body  of  curious  beliefs,  customs,  and  story-narratives 
which  are  handed  down  by  tradition  from  generation  to  gene- 
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ration,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.  They  are  not 
supported  or  recognised  bj"  the  prevailing  religion,  nor  by  the 
established  Jaw%  nor  by  the  recorded  history  of  the  several 
countries.  They  are  essentially  the  property  of  the  nnlearneil 
and  least  advanced  portion  of  the  community. 

Then  it  was  noted  that  wherever  any  body  of  individuals, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  results  of  science  and  philosophy  to 
which  the  advanced  poiition  of  the  community  have  attained, 
habitually  believe  what  their  ancestors  have  taught  them,  and 
habitually  practise  the  customs  which  previous  generations 
I  have  practised,  a  state  of  mind  exists  which  is  capable  of 
generating  fresh  beliefs  in  explanation  of  newly  observed 
phenomena,  and  is  peculiarly  open  to  receive  any  fanciful  ex- 
planations offered  by  any  particular  section  of  the  community. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  belief  or  custom,  there  is 
the  acquired  belief  or  custom  arising  from  a  mythic  interpreta* 
tion  of  known  historical  or  natural  events. 

From  these  potent  influences  in  the  uncultured  life  of  a 
people — traditional  sanctity  and  pre-scientific  mental  activity — 
and  from  the  many  modifications  produced  by  their  active 
^continuance,  it  is  clear  that  the  subjects  which  constitute  Folk- 
lore are  really  the  relics  of  an  unrecorded  past  in  man^fl  mental 
and  social  history. 

It  is  important  to  distingfuish  the  study  of  Folk-lore  from 
other  sciences  very  nearly  akin  to  it.  Observing  that  w^hat  is 
religion  or  law  to  one  stage  of  cuUure  is  superstition  or  un- 
meaning practice  to  another,  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  all 
savage  peoples  are  considered  and  examined  by  folk*lorists,  not 
because  of  their  prevalence  among  savage  peoples,  but  because 
of  their  accord  with  the  superstitions  and  customs  of  the 
**Folk'\  or  leas  advanced  cl'isses  in  cultured  nations.  An- 
thropology is  the  science  which  deals  with  savage  beliefs  and 
customs  in  all  their  aspects  ;  Folkdore  deals  with  them  in  one 
of  their  aspects  only,  namely,  as  factors  in  the  mental  life  of 
man,  w^hich,  having  survived  in  the  highest  civilisations, 
w^hether  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  are  therefore  capable  of 
surrendering  much  of  their  history  to  the  scientific  observer. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the 
Folk-lorist  are  very  wide  in  range  an<l  of  absorbing  interest. 
Customs,  beliefs,  folk-tales,  institutions,  and  whatever  has  been 


A; 


kept  alive  by  the  acts  of  the  Folk  ai*e  Folk-lore,  The  other] 
Btudies  which  illustrate  Folk-lor«,  whether  it  be  arcbii^*>logy,  J 
greology,  or  atuhropology,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  60  that  no  item  may  be  left  T^ithout  some  attempt  to  de- 
termine its  place  in  man's  history.  As  Ednmnd  Spenser  wrot^,  J 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  "By  these  old  castomae  aod i 
other  like  coajectnrall  circumstances  the  descents  of  national 
can  only  be  proved  where  other  monuments  of  writings 
not  remayning*'* 

The  work  of  the  Society  is  divided  into  two  branchi 
First,  there  is  the  collection  of  the  remains  of  Folk-lore  still  j 
extant.    Much  remains  to  be  done  in  our  own  country,  esped* 
ally  In  the  outlying  parts    of  England    and    Scotland,  the' 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  the  rural  parte  of   Ireland*      Mr. 
Campbell  only  a  few  years  ago  collected  orally  in  the  High- 
lands a  very  valuable  group  of  stories,  the  existence  of  which  I 
was  quite  unsuspected  ;  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  I 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  all  parte  of  our  land  the  mine 
haa  abundant  rich  ore  remaining   unworked*      In  European  I 
countries  for  the  most  part  there  are  native  workers  who  are] 
busy  upon  the  collection  of  Folk-lore  ;  but  in  India  and  other] 
states   under  English   dominion,    besides    savage    lands    not  J 
politically  attached  to  this  country,  there  ia  an  enormous  fieldl 
where  the  labourers  are  few*    A  Handbook  will  shortly  b^J 
published  to  guide  ail  who  wish  to  help  in  this  work,  and 
scheme  for  constituting  county  committeee  in  Great  Britaio,| 
and  local  committees  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is  bei 
prepared. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  very  important  duty  of  clatisifyiog 
,and  comparing  the  various  items  of  Folk-lore  as  they  are 
^gathered  from  the  people  and  put  permanently  on  record.  A_ 
Committee  has  been  appointed  to  take  in  hand  the  section  o^ 
Folk-lore  devoted  to  Folk-lales,  and  they  have  prepared 
scheme  of  tabulation  A\hicii  is  being  extensively  used  both  by 
workers  in  the  Society  and  by  other  students.  Another 
Committee  ia  dealing  with  customs  and  manners  in  the  s;imdj 
way.  Printed  Furms  are  prepared  for  those  wUUng  to  assist  it 
these  important  labours* 

By  such  means  the  Society  feel  convinced  they  will  h»^ 
able    to    show   how    much   knowledge   of   early    man  ^aaJ 


been  lying  hidden  for  centuries  in  popular  traditions  and 
customs,  and  this  object  will  be  quickened  by  the  addition  to 
its  roll  of  all  students  interested  in  primitive  culture.  Those 
who  cannot  collect,  can  help  in  the  work  of  chiStiification  and 
comparison,  and  much  might  be  thus  accomplished  by  a  few 
years  of  hearty  co-operation. 

The  Society  is  ranch  in  need  of  ample  funds  to  publish 
its  results  and  ita  material  in  hand,  us  well  as  to  extend  the  area 
of  its  labours. 

All  the  publications  of  the  Society  are  issued  to  Members, 
and  those  volnmea  that  are  priced  in  the  following  Hat  may 
be  obtained  by  non-membei*s  of  the  publiBhcr,  Mr.  David  Nntt, 
270,  Strand,  W.C\ 

Besides  the  volumes  prepared  for  the  Society,  Members 
receive  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  journul,  Foik-Lore^  published 
by  Mr*  Nutt.  This  journal  is  the  fiflicial  or^'an  of  the  Society. 
in  which  all  necessary  notices  to  Members  ure  published,  an<l 
to  which  Members  of  the  Society  are  invited  to  contribute  all 
unrecordeil  items  of  folk-lore  which  become  known  to  them 
from  time  to  time»  or  any  stndiea  on  folk-lore  or  ancillary 
subjects  which  they  may  have  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  One  Guinea, 
and  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year. 
This  will  entitle  Members  to  receive  the  publications  of  the 
Society  for  such  year.  Members  having  joined  during  the 
present  year,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  the  publications  of 
the  Society  already  issued,  several  of  which  are  becoming 
scarce,  may  do  so  by  paying  the  subscriptions  fur  the  back 
years.  Post-ofiice  orders  and  cheques  should  be  sent  to  the 
Honorar>^  Secretary. 

All  communications  relating  to  literary  mattei*s,  to  con- 
tributions to  the  Journal  to  the  work  of  collection,  to  the 
tabulation  of  Folktales,  etc,  and  to  the  general  aims  of  the 
Society,  should  be  made  to  the  Bi  rector. 

Persons  desirous  of  joining  the  Society  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  names  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  J*  J. 
Foster,  36,  Alma  Square,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


G.  L.  GOMME,  Director, 
1,  Beverley  VdtaM,  Bam^B  Common^  S.W, 


The  Publications  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  are  as  follows : 

1878, 

1.    The  Folk-Lore  Record,  Vol  I    8vo,  pp.  xvi,  252. 

[lB8ued  to  Me tn here  « 

CoxTEKTB  : — ^Some  West  Sussex  Saperetition*  linirering  in  i6€$^  by  Kfft 
Latham,— Xotes  on  Folk-Tale*,  by  W,  R.  S,  ItAbton,  M,A,— The  Folk- 
Lore  of  Fmnoe,  by  A.  Lang^  SLA, — Some  Jatiftn  Folk-Talfs*,  hj  C. 
Pfoninle*,  A  Folk-Tale  unci  vanons  Superstiticms  of  the  Hi'UtM* 
hiilinii'',  uonimLinicat€<l  by  Dr,  E*  B,  Tylor. — Chaiioer*  Night-SpeU.  by 
Williiira  J,  Thorns.— Plivnt  Lore  Notes  to  Mrs.  Laihjun's  WmI 
8upj*ex  Superstition  a,  by  Jame§  Britten,  —  Yorkshire  Local 
Uhynie,"*  aiul  Sayingi*. — Divination  by  the  BUdebone,  by  William  J» 
Thoiiis.— Index  to  the  Folk  Lore  in  the  First  Seriei  of  Hiinl- 
vvicke's  **  Science  Gossip/*  by  Jame«  BriltfU^^-Sum©  Italian 
Folk-Lore,  by  Henry  Charles  Coote,— Wivrt  and  Wen  Caret,  ly 
Jamoa  Ilaidy,— Fairies  at  IlkJey  Wella.,  by  Charles  C.  Smith.^ — ^Xotea.— 
Queries. — Xotices  and  New*, 


1879. 

2,  Notes  OM  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of 

England  and  the  Borders,  by  ^Villiam  Henderson.  A 
new  udition.  with  consitiemble  additions  bj  the  Author. 
8vo,  pp.  xvii^  3U1.  [Published  at  2k.] 

3.  fhe  Folk-Lore    Record,  Vol.  IL     8vo,  pp.  viii,  25(1; 

A]tpt:iidix,  pp,  2K  [Issued  to  Members  onlr*] 

Contents  ;  —  Preface.  —  Neo  Latin    Fay,   by    Henry    Chftrl^    Coot«« 
— MnUirai^y  Folk-Loro  and    PopuUir  SiiperstitionB,  by  the  B«vertt>d 
James  Sibree,  Junior, — Popular   History  of   the  Cackoo^  bj  Jame« 
Hardy. — Old    Batliwi    Folk-Lore,  by  Jame^  Napier. — A  Not«  on  the 
''^liite  PaternoHter,"  by  Mip^i  Evelyn  Cur  '  — Same  Folk-Low 

fram  Chaucer,  by  the  Rov.  F,  G,  Fleay.—  <'tc  -    Four  Trmii- 

Fcriptii    by    the    lat«    Thomas    Wrig-ht,   c  ri.... ....... a.t£Ml    by    Williaoi 

J.  ITiomft.^The  Story  of  Conn-Edda ;  or,  the  Golden  Apples  of 
Lough  Erne,  communicated  by  Henry  Charlee  Coote, — ^Xote?.— 
Queriee. — Notioea  and  News. — Index  to  Vola.  1  and  IL — ^Appendot: 
The  Annual  Keport  for  IS 78, 

1880. 

4^  Aubrey's  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme,  with  the 
additions  by  Dr.  White  Kennet.  Edited  by  Jiim^ 
Britten,  F.L.S.     8vo,  pp.  vii,  273. 

[Published  at  LU  WJ  ^ 

5.    The  Folk  Lore  Record,  Vol.  in,  Part  I.    8vo,  pp,  152, 

[Issued  to  Members  only  J 

CosTENTB  :— CaU-kin  ;  the  Englitth  and  Iri»h  Peau  dAiie,  by  Ueoxf 
Chariot  Coote.— Bii>graphical  Wyth^ ;  illustrated  from  the  lire* 
of  Buddha  and  MuhammacL  by  John  Fenton.— Stories  from  Menton*', 
by  J.  B.  Andrews.— Ananoi  Stories,  commuaicatc<l  by  J.  B.  Andrews— 


Proverhg,  Eng^lisli  and  Keltic,  with  their  Eagtera  Rektionp,  bj  th* 
Rev,  J,  Long.  —  Proverbs  and  Folk-Lora  from  William  Elli.s\s 
"Modiini  HusbamJmaii"  (17'»n},  by  Jame»  Britten.— Chri«tmaa 
MummeM  in  Dorrt«t«hir©,  by  J*  S.  Udal.- -Indian  Mother-wor;>!iip, 
communicated  by  Henry  Charles  Coote.— Notee^— Queri«».— Xotioe» 
and  NewB. 


The  Folk-Lore  Record,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II.     Hvo,  pp.  153- 
318  ;  Appendix,  pp.  :i(L  [lsf?iiecl  to  Members  onl}*.] 

Contents  :  Two  English  Folk^Tules,  by  Professor  l>r.  Gt  orgr**  St<*phen?». 
— Folk-Lore  Traditions  of  Hiatorioal  Events,  by  the  Reverend  W,  S. 
Lach-Szyrnia- — Ringing-Game^,  by  Miss  Evelyn  Carriiigton.— Additions 
to  **  Yorkshire  Lo'tiI  Rhyme*  and  Sayings,"— Folk-Lore,  the  Source  of 
Kome  of  M.  Gailaofl'a  Tale?,  hy  Henry  Charles  Cont*\  —  M, 
Bilbillot'g  echeme  for  the  Collection  and  Classification  of  Folk-Lore, 
by  Alfred  Nutt.— Danit^h  Popular  Tale8,  by  Professor  Grundtvig. 
— The  Icelandic  Story  of  Cinderella,  by  Will ia in  Howard  Carpenter. 
— An  (Md  Danish  Bal Lid,  communicatee!  by  Profe»i*or  GrnudtvifT- — A 
Rami  Wedding  in  Lorraine.— Note^. — Qiieriea.— Notice^4  and  XewsH. — 
^sdesL — Appendix  :  The  Annual  Re|>ort  for  }^*{K 


188L 

Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  North-east  of  Scotland. 

By  the  Rev,  Walter  Oregor.     8vo,  pp.  xii,  2HK 

[PubliBhed  at  i:^.  G(l] 


The  Folk-Lore  Record,  Vol 


IV.     Svo,  pp.  23!l 
[It? 8 tied  tfi  Meojbei*s  only.] 

Contents  : — The  Aryan  Expiil»ion-and-Rctnm-Formiila  in  the  Folk  and 
Hero-Tales  of  the  Celte,  by  Alfred  Kntt,— Some  Additional  Folk -Lore 
from  Madagttfcar,  by  Riev.  James  Sibree,  J  aid  or, — Slavonic  Folk-Lore, 
hy  Kev.  W.  S.  Laoh-SEymia. — Enphemii^m  and  Tabu  in  China,  by  Rev. 
Hilderio  Friend.— Folk -Lore  from  the  United  States,  by  William 
George  Black. — Xot-es  on  lrii«h  Folk-Lore,  hy  G,  H.  Kinahan. — Weather 
bProverba  and  Sajnngs  not  contained  in  Inward'ti  or  Kwain-son^s  Book^^^ 
^l>y  C.  W.  Empton.— Notoa  on  Indian  Folk-Lore,  by  William  Crooke. — 
Translation:  Portusruese  Storiet*,  by  Mifu  Henriqneta  Monteiro. — 
Reprints:  Proverbs',  from  ''The  Praise  of  Yorkciliire  Ale,"  WJ7. — 
Amaletfi  in  Scotland,  commnnicated  by  Jamea  Britten.  —  Notes. — 
Qneriee, — ^Notices  and  News.— Apiiendix  :  The  Annual  Report  for  1880. 
— Index. 


1882. 

Researches  respecting  the  Book  of  Simdihad.  By  Pro- 
fessor Donioiiico  Cmnpareiti.  pp.  viii,  107. — Portugliese 
Folk-Tales.  By  Professor  Z.  Consiglieri  PedroE^o,  of 
Lisbon  :  with  an  Introduction  bj'  W,  K.  H,  Ralston,  MA. 
pp.  ix,  VH.     In  one  %'ol,  8vo.  [Published  at  15^?.] 


8 

10.    The  Folk-Lore  Eecord,  Vol  V.    Hvo,  pp.  229. 

[Issued  to  Members  only.] 

Contests  :—MftbiiM>g"ioa  Studtee,  bj  Alfr<3d  Nutt— Agricultural 
Lore  Note*  (Indi*).  by  Lieut.   R.  C.  Temple, — Romnaniftn   F*- 
Notes,  by  Mrs.  E.  B,  Mawer.— BlbliogTaphy  of  Folk-Lore   F 
in  Eag-Usb,  by  G.  Laurence  Gomme,— Folk-Lore  Co.  W* 
Clark— Childrea's  Game  Rhfine.*,  by  Mis*  AII't       t>  - - 
American  Indian  Loj^emJii  and  F»ble«, — Notes*.—' 
XewB, — The  Annual  Report  for  18H1   (includiag    i     , 
Cominitbee).— Index, 


1883. 

.    Folk-Lore  Journal,  Vol.  I.    (Issued  m 

[;  a  at  18*.] 

CoxTExVTS  :— Index   to  tbe  Folk-Lore  of  Homoe,  by  G.  L.  App 
The  Ilare  in  Folk-Lore,  by  William  Getirge  Black,— May-' Hu 
Sprin^f  Hon^ft  in  Germany,  by  Karl   Blind, — Folk-Lore  of  ' 
Daniel  G,  Brint^m.— Irish  Folk-Tale*  by  James  Britten. ^W,. 
Cuatoms,  by  James  Britten.— Continental  Folk-Lore  Notes.— A  liiiuJ 
ing  Superstition,  by  IL  C.  Oolite.— Some  Spanish  Superstition*,  by  J. 
W.  Crombie.— Folk-Lore  in  relation  to  T'    ^    '   -y  and  Eduotioii  by 
J.  Fen  toiL— Folk -Tale  Anal  y»ii*,—BiM  t   Folk-Lore  Publican 

tions  in  Eng^Unh,  by  G,  L.  Gomme.^ — Stu- ...   ...    i  .iirics  from  Sootlaiid, 

by  Rev.  W.  Gregor.— Some  Marriaf^  Customs,  by  Rev.  W.  Gregt»r.— 
Kelpie  Stories,  by  Rev.  W.  Gregor. ^Derbyshire  and  Cumberland 
Counting -oat  and  Children's  Game  Rhymes'  by  R.  C.  Hope.^Magrv 
Folk-Lore,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  and  J.  L.  Kropf. — AnthropoloK'y  and  the 
VeduB,  by  Andrew  Lang. — Songs  for  the  Rite  ol  May,  by  tlie  Count«^ 
Martinengo-CeaarefloOk — A  Chilian  Folk-Tale,  by  T,  H,  Moore. — An 
Irish  Folk-Tale,  by  Rev,  A,  Smythe-Palmer,— Monmouthsbir*  Folk- 
Lore,  by  Edward  Peacock. — FoUt-Lore  Notes  from  India,  by  Mrs. 
Rivett-Oamac.^^t.  Switbin  and  Rain-Makers,  by  F.  E  Sawyer. — Oa 
Bahyloinaa  Folk-Lore,  by  Rev.  Profedsor  Saycse. — On  the  'Oratory, 
Songs,  Legends,  and  Folk -Tales  of  the  Malaga/sy.  by  Rev.  James  Sibree, 
Junior. — Four  Legends  of  King  Rasalu,  by  Rev.  C.  Swinnorton,— Folk- 
Lore  from  Pe-hawur,  by  Rov.  C.  Swinnerton. — Panjabi  and  other 
Proverbs,  bv  Captain  R.  C.  Temple. — Ananol  Storiee,  by  C,  Stiuulaod 
Wake.— Greek  Folk-Lore,  by  Mrg.  Walker,  Yorkshire  Local  RhjnuB 
and  SayingB,— Notes*.— Quenea."Notioefl  and  News, 


12.    Folk  Medicme. 
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Bv  William  George  Black.    8vo»  pp.  ii, 
[PubliBhed  at  13$.  6rf.] 


1884. 

14-    Folk-Lore  Jouraal,  Vol.  II,    (Issued  monthlv,) 

[Published  at  I8*«.] 

Contents .-Irinh  Stories  and  Charms,  by  Hon.  J.  AberorombT.^Iriah 
Bird-Lore,  by  Hon.  J,  Aberoromby. — Annual  t>  -  -*  *  -  .u^,  _ 
Turcoman    Folk-Lfore,    by    William    George    I'  u 

Scotland,   by   William    George    Black,— Iri&h     i  ,  j»-« 

Britten-— The  Pied  Piper  of  Hameliu,  by  Emma  S,  Bncbhcim. — Two 
Folk-Tales  from  llerefordshire,  by  Charlotte  S.  Bume,— Variant  of  the 
Three  Noodle;?,  by  Charlotte  S.  Burne.— Philosophy  of  Punohkin,  by 
Edward  Clodd,— Children's  Games  in  Sicily,  by  Henry  Charles  CootA, — 


Folk-Lore  in  Modern  Greece,  by  Henxy  dmrles  Coote. — A  Curious 
Supcrbtition,  by  J*  W.  Crombie. — Folk-Lore  of  Drayton, — Notes  on 
Greek  Folk-Lore,  by  Mrs.  E.  >l.  Edmonds*^ — Folk -Lore  TerminolDgy. — 
Bibliograpliy  of  Folk-Lore  Publications  in  English,  by  G.  L.  Gomme. — 
Three  Folk-Tales  from  Old  Meklrum,  Aberdeensliire^  by  Rev.  W'alter 
QregOT, — Hippie  Folk-Lore  from  the  Xorth-east  of  Scotland,  by  Rev. 
Walter  Gregor,— Folk  Tales  from  Aberdeenshire,  by  Rev,  Walter 
Gregor.— <>ld  Farming  Customfl  and  Notions  in  Aberdeen*Mre,  by  Rev. 
Walter  Gregor,— FiBherman*a  Folk-Lore,  by  Rev.  Walter  Gregor. — 
Some  Derbyshire  Proverbs  and  Sayinga,  by  R.  C,  Hope.— Irish  Folk- 
Lore. — Swckly  Folk-M©diome»  by  Rev.  W,  R.  Jones  and  Lewid  H, 
Kropf.— Connemara  Folk-Lore^  by  G,  H.  Kinahan.— The  Wise  Choice, 
by  Countess  Maninengo-Cesareeco.— American  trameii  and  Soog^,  by 
Countess  Martmengo-Cesareeoo. — Folk-Tales  of  India,  by  Rev,  Dr, 
Richard  Morris.— Iriah  Mythology  according  to  a  recent  Writer,  by 
Alfrad  Nntt.^Fo Ik-Lore  TenniDology,  by  Alfred  Nutt.— Impounding 
Wild  Birds^  by  William  Pengelly. — Sussex  '' Tipteereria ''  Play,  by 
Frederick  E,  Sawyer. — "  Old  Clem  '*  Celebrations  and  Blaoksmith's 
Lore,  by  Frederick  E,  Sawyer, — Malagasy  Folk-Tales,  by  Rev.  Jamea 
Sibree,  Junior. — Tabulation  of  Folk-Tales. —  Burmese  Ordeali^.  by 
Captain  R,  C.  Temple. — Prince  Unexpected,  by  Rev,  A.  H,  Wrati«law. 
^Notea  and  Queries. — Xotioea  and  News. 

The  Eeligious  System  of  the  Amazulu.    By  the  Bishop 
of  St,  Joha*0,  Kailraria.  [Published  at  15^,] 

1885. 

16.  Polk-Lore  Journal,  Vol.  IIL     (Issued  quarterly.) 

[Puhlished  at  20s,] 

COKTRNTS :— Iriflh  Story  from  County  Kerry,  by  Hon*  J,  Abercromby.— 
The  Science  of  Folk-Lore,  by  Charlotte  8.  Bume.— The  Origin  of  the 
Robin  Hood  Epo8,  by  H.  C.  Coote.-*Polk-Lore  of  Drayton.— Popular 
Poetry  of  E a thoninna.— Folk-Lore  in  Mongolia,  by  C.  Gardiner. — The 
Science  of  Folk -Lore,  by  G.  L.  Gomme.— 8(>me  i*oIk'Lore  of  the  Sea, 
by  Rev.  W.  Gregor. — Some  Folk  Tales  and  Word  Jinglefi  from  Aberdeen 
and  Banff  fihirea,  by  Rev.  W.  Gregor.— The  Science  of  Folk-Lore,  by  E, 
Sidney  Hartland.— The  Forbidden  Chamber,  by  E.  Sidney  Hartlund,— 
DonegTi-l  Folk-Lore,  by  G.  H.  Kinahan.— The  Soience  of  *Folk*Lore,  by 
A.  Maebado  y  Alvarez.— Chilian  Popular  Take,  by  Thomas  H.  JIooTe. — 
Folk-Tales  of  India,  by  Rev.  Dr,  Richard  Morri^.—Tabulation  of  Folk- 
Tftlee, — North  Indian  Proverbs,  by  Captain  R.  0.  Temple. — Xotea  uid 
Queries.— Notices  and  News. 

17.  Folk-Lore   and   ProviEcial  Names  of  Britisli  Birds. 

M  By  the  Rev.  C.  Swaiiieoii,  [Published  at  13^.  (3t/.] 


188tl 

L8.    Folk-Lore  Journal,  Vol.  IV.     (Issued  quarterly*) 

[Published  at  20s0 

Contents  :— ClaBeificntion  of  Folk-Lore,  by  CharlotU'  S.  Burne.— Here- 
fordshire Notes,  by  Charlotte  S.  Bnme.     Songs,  by  Chrirlott<j  8.  Bume. 
— Guisera'   Play,   Songs,  and  Rhymes,   from    StiiSord»hire. — CornUh 
Feaets  and   **  Feasien"  CustomB,  by  M.  A.  Courtney.— Fight  of    the 
Witches. — Tabulation  of  Folk-Tales. — Folk-Lore  in  Mongolia,  by  0. 
■"Gardiner. — Some  Folk-Lore  of  tlie  Sea.  bv  R<?v.  W.  Gregor.— Children's 
aui(ement«.  by  Rev.  W.  Gregor. — The  Outcast  Child,  by  E.  Sidney 
^  Hartland, — Donegal  Supers titione,  by  G.  H.  Kinahan.^  Legends  of  St. 
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Dr.  i..- ^  MOTTIi.*— WOWS  on  ?o! 

by  G.  A.  Howell.— Prmciple*  of 
S.  ^tuart-Gleimie.— Folk-Lor©   a- 
in  the  Stud  J  of  Historj,  by  J.  S.  Htiiai 
Tales. — Th^  Science  of  Folk-Lorfv  wit]i 
and  Custom,  br  Captain  R. ' '   ^ 
Captain  R,  C,  Temple.— Phi 
Wake.— Notes  and  Qumes.— 1  ...^v.^  .-.  , 

[13]-    Magyar  rolk-Talts-    By  the 
Lewis  H,  Kropf, 


1887. 
19.    Folk-Lore  Journal,  Vol.  V. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Jonee.  auiI 
[PubHsbed  at  1S»- 1 


{Issued  qnarterly.) 

[Pabliahed  at  20*.^ 

COXTEKTS  :--A  Witches'  Ladder,  by  Dr.  Abrahara  Colles,— Negro 
from  Barbados,  communicate^l  bv  tbe  '%">»,.. ^  \T..»-TiT.^.r,rr,.  r>^ 
—Irish  Folk-Lore.  by  F.  W,  E^an,— t  V. 

Courtney.— Some  Simple  Methods  of   ^  it- 

Lore  and  the  Extenmon  of  the  Folk-Lore  .Sooiet^v,  by  Mves  C.  S,  Bunie. 
— Stray  Done^l  Folk-Lore,  hv  G.  U   Kitittlinn  — J=iwT»rr«ti«ioTift  (Connty 

Donegral),  E.  L.  a.  K.-The  r  ■ '"     "•  '  >rc 

Niphts,  by  W.  F.  Kirby.— (  1  T 

Mansfield.— Negro  Songs  iik-.^. 

American  SoDg  Garner  and   Woi  k» 

Lore  of   Aboriginal    Formosa,   1  ■■    ^  if 

Dcoorationfi,  by  J.  C.  Ha rtland.— Birth,  Miirnayt^'  t^^^  Death  liitc*^  of 
the  Chinese,  by  N.  G,  Mitchell-Innes.— Some  uceonnt  of  the  S<«ilar 
and  Religions  Dances  of  certain  Primitive  Peoples  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
by  Mrs.  J,  C.  Murray- Avnslev,— Two  South  Pacific  Folk-Talee,  by  W. 
A.  Clouston,— The  Witches'  Ladder,  by  Charles  G.  Leland.— Folk-Lor« 
of  Roraima  and  British  Gniaim,  by  Mabel  Peacock. — Xote«  on  the  Ft*lk» 
Lore  and  some  Social  Cu*toin3  of  the  Western  Somali  Tribe?,  by 
Captain  J»  B.  King.— Notes  on  CorniBh  Folk-Lore,  by  G.  H,  Kinahaa.— 
Malay  Folk-Lore.— Irish  Folk-Lore.— Folk -Tales  of  North  Frie&land. 
by  William  George  Black.— The  Modem  Orijnn  of  Fairj'  Taled,  by  M, 
Gaster.— Tabulation  of  Folk-Taleg,  Edward  Clodd.— Notet  and  Querrie*. 
^Notices  and  News. 

20,    The  Hand-book  of  Folk-Lore.  [In  the  press.] 

21»    The  Folk-Lore  Journal,  Vol.  VL    (Issued  quarterly,) 

[Published  at  20*.] 

Contents  — Aino  Folk-Lore.  by  Bai?il  Hall  Chamberlain.— Irish  Folk* 
Lore.— Tradition?  of  the  Mantra  or  Aborigines  of  Malacca  and  the  iul- 
joining  State?,  by  D.  F.  A»  Harvey.— Birth  ceremonies  of  the  PmUiaa 
— Folk-Tales  and  Folk-Lore  collected,  in  and  ne^r  Wa^hit^rton.  by  W.  IL 
Babcock. — Cloudland  in  Folk-Lore  and  Science,  by  Hon.  Ralp£  Abef* 
oromby.— Dornet  Folk-Lore,  by  J,  J.  Foster.— Notei  on  the  Folk-LoM,  I 
and  ^ome  Social  Customs  of  the  Weatem  Somali  Tribe*,  bv  Captain  J.  I 
S.  King.— The  Treasure  on  the  Drim,  by  E.  S,  Hartlanrl.— Folk -Lore  of  ! 
the  Feroe  lalanda.— Raja  Donan,  a  HalAy  Fairy-Tale. — The  Marria*:* 
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22. 


23. 


Outitonie  of  the  ^foor?*  of  Ceylon,— The  Folk*Lore  of  Sutherland«hire 
hj  Migii  Dempster-^ChnrinB  and  Spella  at  Gretna^  bv  William  George 
Black.— Dafydd  William  Dafydd  and  the  Fairies,  by  E,  S.  Hartland,— 
Some  Specimens  of  Aino  Folk-Lore,  hy  Rev.  J.  Batchelor. — Folk-Lore 
of  the  Seneca  Indians  of  North  America,  by  J.  W,  8auborn,  —  The 
Three  Lemom,  by  Hcv,  A.  H.  Wratimlaw. — The  Lame  Fo\%  by  R<?v.  A. 
H.  Wrati^s law.— Some  Folk-Lore  from  Aohterneed,  by  Rew  Walter 
Gregor.— Irish  Plant-Lore  Notea,  bj  G.  H.  Kinahan.— Folk-Lore  at 
Balquihi^ider,  by  J,  G.  Fra&er, — Notes  and  QuerieB. — Notes  and  Newp* 

Aino  Folk- Tales.  By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  with  In- 
troduction by  Edward  B,  Tylon  (Privately  printed  and 
sold  to  Members  of  the  Society  only,  price  5^.) 

Studies  in  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Hypothesis  of  its  Celtic  origin,  By 
Alfred  Nutt.  [PubljBhed  at  10s.  Od.] 


1889. 
24.    The  Folk-Lore  Joiraal,  Vol  VII* 


(lestied  quarterly.) 
[Publiflhed  at  26s.] 

Contents  : — The  Beliefs  and  Religions  Superstitions  of  the  Jlordnnsi,  hy 
Hon,  J,  Abercromby. — The  London  Ballads,  by  W.  H.  Bal>eock. — 
Derbyshire  und  Staffordsihire  Saying-?*,  by  Miss  C.  S.  Burue. -Congress 
of  Folk-lorist!5  at  Paris. — Notes  on  African  Folk-lore,  etc.,  by  E.  Clodd* 
— The  Philosophy  of  Rumpebtilt^kin,  by  E.  Clodd. — Notes  on  Harvest 
Gustome,  by  J,  G.  Frazer. — A  South  African  Red  Riding  Hood,  by  J. 
G.  Frazer,— Coorg  Folk-lore,  by  G,  L.  Gomme. — Wexford  Folk-lore. — 
Some  Folk4ore  of  Trees,  Animals,  and  River-fiflhing  from  the  N.E.  of 
Scotland  : — John  Glaick,  the  Brave  Tailor  ;  the  Clever  Apprentice  ; 
Bread  ;  Kelpie  Stories  ;  the  Witoh  ;  Devil  Stories,  by  Re?,  W,  Gregor, 
^Superstitions  of  the  Scotti^^h  Fishermen,  by  Miss  E.  Guthrie*^ Some 
Irish  Proverbs,  by  G.  H.  Kbuihan- — Death's  Measengers.  by  Rev,  Dr, 
Morrij. — Batcombe  CrosB,  by  H,  J.  Moule. — Morris  Dance  at  Revesby, 
by  T.  F.  Ordiah.— Indo-Barmeso  Folk-lore,  by  R.  F.  St.  Andrew  8t. 
John.-  Cairene  Folk-lore,  by  Rev.  PrDfe*sor  Sayce.— Doreetflhire 
Chiyren  s  Garner  etc.,  by  J,  S.  Udah— Tabulation  of  Folk -tales.— Notes 
and  Queries. — Noticea  and  News. 


25.     Gaelic  Fo]k*Tales.    Edited  and  traiielated  by  the  Rev,  D. 

Maclnnes,  with  Notes  by  Alfred  Nutt.     [In  the  Press.] 


Lp 

[     26.    The  Exempla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry.    With  Introdirction, 
L  Analysis,  and  Notes.     Edited  by  Professor  J.  F.  Crane. 

I  [In  the  Press,] 


1890. 


[Also  a  copy  of  Folk-Lore,  issued  quarterly,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society.] 
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PUBLICATIONS  IN  HAND. 

Hand-book  of  Folk-Lore.  [In  the  Press.] 

The  Denham  Tracts.  Edited  by  James  Hardy.  [In  the  Press.] 

Sazo-Orammaticus.    Translated   into   English,    with    Intro- 
duction by  Professor  York  Powell. 

Folk-Lore  from  the  Early  Chroniclers. 

Ohap-Books  and  Early  Folk-Lore  Tracts.    Edited  by  6.  L. 
Gomme  and  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
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TABULATION  OF  FOLKTALES. 

[No.  53.] 

Title  of  Story.— John  Glaick,  the  Brave  Tailor. 

Dramatis  PersonSB.  —  Hero:  John  Glaick,  a  tailor. — Two  giants,  whom  he 
kills. — King  of  the  country  infested  bj  the  two  giants.— King's  daughter 
promised  in  mamage  to  the  man  who  would  kill  the  giants. — Rebel  army. — 
Eierce  horse  ridden  by  John  Glaick  against  the  rebels. 

Abstract  of  Story. — W  John  Glaick,  the  tailor,  tires  of  his  trade,  gives  him- 
self at  first  over  to  idleness. — (2)  Kills  a  number  of  flies,  thinks  himself 
brave,  and  resolves  to  make  himself  a  name. — (3)  Girds  himself  with  a 
sword  and  sets  out  to  seek  adventures. — (4)  Comes  to  a  country  infested  by 
two  giants,  and  hears  of  the  promise  of  the  king^s  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  hero  who  should  kill  the  giants. — (6)  Offers  his  services  to  kill  the 
giants. — (6)  Goes  to  the  wood  in  which  they  live. — (7)  Becomes  frightened 
when  he  sees  them,  and  hides  himself.— (8)  Afterwards  throws  a  pebble 
against  the  head  of  one  of  them,  and  then  another.— (9)  The  giants  quarrel^ 
and  fight,  and  exhaust  themselves. — (10)  As  they  are  resting,  John  Glaick 
rushes  from  his  hiding  place,  and  cuts  off  their  heads  with  his  rusty  sword. 
— (11)  Returns,  and  marries  the  king*s  daughter.— (12j  A  rebellion  in  the 
land. — (13)  John  Glaick  is  sent  against  the  rebels  on  a  fierce  horse.— 
(14)  Lost  control  of  the  horse,  which  runs  off  in  the  direction  of  the  rebel 
army,  passes  under  the  gallows,  and  brings  it  down  upon  its  neck. — (16) 
The  rebels,  on  seeing  the  horse  with  the  gallows  on  its  neck  and  John 
Glaick  on  its  back,  were  seized  with  terror,  and  fled  to  their  homes. — (16) 
The  hero  returns  in  triumph,  and  (17)  dies  king. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Daughter  of  king  in  marriage  to  the  hero  who  would  rid  the  the  country  of 

the  two  giants  (4). 
Gallows  knocked  down  on  the  horse's  neck  (14). 

Sight  of,  on  horse's  neck  strikes  terror  into  the  rebels  (15). 
Giants,  two,  the  scourge  of  a  country  (4). 

Live  in  a  wood  (6). 

Ruse  to  make  them  quarrel  (8). 


Quarrel  and  fight,  and  exhaust  themselves  (9;. 
Killed  while  resting  (10). 
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Glaick,  John — 

Sets  ont  to  seek  adventures,  and  comes  to  a  conntry  infested  bj  two 
giants  (3,  4). 

Offers  his  serrices  to  kill  them,  succeeds  in  doing  so  (5,  6,  7,  8, 9, 10). 

Marriage  with  the  king's  daughter  (11). 

Sent  to  quell  a  rebellion  (13). 

Mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  and  loses  control  of  it  (13, 1 4\ 

Frightens  the  rebels  (15). 

Becomes  king  (17). 
Horse  runs  off,  and  carries  away  the  gallows,  14 
Killing  of  flies  (2). 
Marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  (4). 
Pebbles,  throwing  of  (8). 
Rebellion  in  land  (12). 
Rebels  frightened  and  run  (15). 

Where  published. — The  Folklore  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  1G3-1G5. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether  :— 

1.  Original  or  translation, 

2.  If  by  word  of  mouth  state  narrator's  name. 

3.  Other  particulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— Talc  consists  of  two 

parts:  The  killing  of  two  giants,  and  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  army.  Both 
belong  to  the  group  of  tales  in  which  brute  force  is  overcome  by  trick, 
intelligence,  or  good  fortune.  For  the  first  part  comp.  "  The  Brave  Little 
Tailor  "  in  Grimm's  collection,  the  Chilian  Tale  of  "  Don  Juan  Bolondron, 
killer  of  seven  with  one  fisticuff,"  **  Chilian  Popular  Tales,"  in  T/*^  FoWcre 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  299,  the  original  Spanish  in  BWlioteca  dc las  Tradic'iona 
jwpvlarcs  KytanoJaa,  tomo,  i.,  pp.  121-125.  As  to  the  fly-killing,  compare 
the  story  of  "  Fatu  Khan,  the  Valiant  Weaver,"  in  Widc-Aical^c  Stories, 
and  the  Milanese  story  of  the  Cobbler,  Italian  Popular  Tales,  by  T.  F. 
Crane  (London,  1885). 

Remarks  by  the  Tabulator. 

(Signed)    Walter  Geegob. 
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[No.  54.] 
Generic  Name  of  Story.— (Not  to  be  filled  np). 

Specific  Name.— l^onna  Gndngula. 

Dramatis  PersonSB. — So  mere  an  abstract  is  given -of  this  variant  of  Bianca- 
conm-nivi-russa-conm-foca  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  list  of  persons 
represented. 

Thread  of  Story* — A  qneen,  desirous  of  a  child,  vows  to  distribute  to  the 
people  a  fonntain  of  oil  and  a  storehouse  of  corn  if  she  had  a  child. 

The  curse  of  the  old  woman  on  the  queen's  son  (the  hero)  when  bom 
and  become  a  youth  is  to  go  and  seek  for  Donna  Guangnla,  the  heroine. 

Donna  Guangula,  fljing  with  the  hero,  provides  herself,  beside  gold,  with 
a  paper  of  nails,  a  packet  of  razors,  a  handful  of  flints,  and  a  piece  of  soap. 
The  ogre,  who  had  held  in  his  power  the  heroine,  follows  the  fugitiv^. 
They  fling  him  one  after  another  these  objects,  and  thus  impede  him. 
When  he  overtakes  them  the  heroine  changes  herself  into  an  eel  and  the 
prince  into  a  fountain.  The  ogre  endeavours  to  drink  the  fountain  np,  to 
drink  therewith  the  eel,  but  is  disappointed,  and,  desperate,  he  curses  the 
future  union  of  the  lovers  with  the  fatal  kiss  of  the  hero's  mother. 

The  heroine,  forgotten  by  the  hero,  sends  two  dolls  enchanted  by  her 
with  a  breath,  and  these,  at  the  hero's  marriage  feast,  on  his  wedding 
another  lady,  reveal  all. 

Incidental  circumstances.— (Nil.) 

Where  published. — Fiahe  NovelU  e  Uuconti  Popolari  Siciliani  raccolti  cd 
illustrati  da  Guiseppe  Pitre  (Palermo  1875)  Variant  of  Story  No.  13. 
vol,  i.  p.  117. 

Nature  of  collection,  whether v— 

1.  Original  or  translation. — Original. 

2.  Ifhy  word  of  nwuth,  state  narrator^s  nanw.. — Not  given. 

3.  Other  particulars.  —  0)llected    at  Cianciana    by  Signer   Gaetano  di 
Giovanni,  who  is  characterized  as  the  worthy  historian  of  Costcltermiui. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— (Nil.) 
(Signed)       E.  Sidney  Habtland, 

Swansea. 
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[No.  55.] 

DtUBJkSi;!  y^r^^y^f^ — Kins:  (widower). — Dangbter  (^Maita  Wood). — ^Teacher 

:»^  ^;cij:'.cit;r\  —  Prince  (devilX  —  Pages.— Chairoal-bomers. — ^Tonng 

iiaj;  — W  M  x-ttT  4=d  ic^s* — Huntsmen. — Steward. — Scnllioii* — Turnspit. — 

O  Harris — c'biTHJcijaaK — Qwen  modier. — ^Ladles. — Goldsmiths,  refiners,  akbe- 

AlS^ttCriCS  C*  S^OTT- — .*^  Kirz:.  widower,  left  with  one  dangbter,  Maria,  dying 
■4^u.eea  idrf  ^•-•'^2.  r"ja  rl=^— he  oclj  whom  it  fits  is  worthy  to  be  Maria's 
ias^Si^l-  MirJi  *ia*  »ivi*r.  a  good  fairy,  wboee  serriccs  her  mother  has 
i<!vur».'«i.  :\rr  ber.  Fiil-ir  rr:wu:j:  old  and  f^ble  is  in  a  hnrry  for  Mana  to 
aiATry.  ?ac  z.o  oce  ccc:?**  wb.-^i  lie  rtn^  will  fix, — {t)  At  last  suitor  comes, 
dtfvLirv*  bizaelf  jsrLa«  ci  ciicar;  rvsioc, objects  to  sncb  a  tririal  test,  father 
'jiolis^rc  5o  cdh  ::,  j=:iic:Iy  rrlrcv;  cMLaaits  to  sabmit  to  it,  bnt  the  rirg 
ca:2j2?-»c  S»  ::aai.  crpes  as  tbe  r=^  cixt't  b*  foond  it  is  not  reasocable  to 
rvxi£st;  Liri  as  ht^  is  s>  ssiiaKd  ir  triaj  respect,  hot  snggests  Maria  shall 
3dLz:<f  :hre^  :^:<£$  for  bini.^^S>  Marsft  Ilis  insdnctiTe  dislike  to  prince,  con- 
sole V  i^  teftcher.  who  by  iairr  pcwiars  kaows  that  prince  is  the  derit 
Sc^:;pr$cs  Isi  tes«  the  prince  shall  pec  Varsa  a  dress  woTen  of  stars  of  heareD, 
:^id  v'-e  of  nKxnleams  3rd  ozie  <■{  mz.>s^ms>.  IMnce  Texr  angry  at  each 
tt>c  ?»:  rr.c::r>£>  ileni.  They  are  sc  '-^rT--^^^  ir.ij  the  pages  who  carry  them 
arrf  hirl  p-:  :o  ;:,  ani  the  5<<xx>i  azi.  ;2±ri  dresses  hare  to  be  carried  by 
rvliy  j  o:  r^*^-s.  Tea*: her  rells  Maria  who  siiscc  is  and  instmcts  her  bow  lo 
«rTy.,:;  i:-.  iclli  her  '«h:n  she  g-.^es  ±way  wi:h  pcirce.  towards  night  they 
w:.*.  .-.zid  :o  a  dark  w;cc,  ihere  lo  £z)i  sccrf  exccse  to  alight,  baring  first 
g-,-c  ri-^^  ir^c:  fcSkiher  c-f  prizoc's  hai.  wh-ere  hie  will  wet&r  is.  he  baring  stolen 
::.  Siv^  Mini  ^iU  dzi  wcvci-  ig^re  ci  ar  cid  w\?c:an  which  she  has  bad 
iiiA-U'  :\'r  hir.  iz.  wh::h  she  has  sccwiec  ereryihiir  Maria  has  that  is  ralnable. 
iZL,I-.lizg  :h-e  :Iire*f  ij>:Si!<LS,  She  is  ro  g«  issivie  ta;  fgnie  when  prince's 
hv^i  is  :zniic  an  I  w^Li  away. — ^4  A:  lisc  af»r  s^zSeam  dress  arrires 
:h<^  Cv''  o£.  Maria  ^wiivhc^s  r*jig  cif  fiaiher  as  i;  is  gectizg  dark,  azhl  com- 
^»lai-l-i:  .::  Siizg  craz:r<c  asis  to  pK  cci  azi  wilk  awhiSe.  Prince  baring 
gv-c  his  cwz  WiT,  is  aU  gracij^szesj^ari  vvcsesssw  Tbey  see  form  of  old 
wv^Tiiz.  zziir  a  :rv^-.  Marl*  psts  prince  ro  chase  a  inrry  foe  ber^she  pretends 
tv.>  chii*:  .r^-  hxrkl:.  ar.xs  icwarls  cli  wcf-.t-.  pi:s  i=5<->  £r=r«L  PrlEcecooaes 
Nfc^i  ^-ih  z;.\  nififes  Mar  a.  asiLS  sirjOMC  cli  wrcsaa  whsere  she  is.  she 
setcs  h.-u  vf  1-vii-j:  ::r  h-^r:  he  sc^izis  the  =.igh:  searvhi:!*:  ia  rain,  then 
JLri^cs  h.  "-i\ — ^^  Miria  gv>i$  :-^  a  IiTiie  while*  avc  is  hailed  by  a  party  of 
c\lArw'*l-'rv,rr.;rv.  »h«:  .r:er  hfr  s:i>:h  h-.>sj  isklin-  as  tbey  caz  ooszmacd. 
Clv.'thcS'  xu.  r^«:^f  :-<  1-kc  cvczLnr  wc^'je's.  so  3.>  ooe  sss^^ts  Maria  ;  she 
,j8Hjs  »;:h  :bi=;  a  1,=^  ii=!e,  wockisg  with  tbeci.— \6;  Ctef  day  when  she  i? 
^  ^kjttK  di;<&a=v>f  f^x;!  c:ft&:;|^  yocr.g  kis^  of  tbiz  cesfixry  is  coi  htuuing 
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wild  boar,  dogs  after  it,  come  crashing  bj  ber,  followed  hy  ridots,  Maria 
swoons  with  fright,  king  nearly  tramples  on  her,  calk  huntsmen  to  see  to 
licr.  tolls  them  to  carry  ber  to  the  pahici'i  they  do  this»  and  restore  bcr  to 
conaoiansness.  When  king  comes  home  he  goes  to  see  ber,  pities  ber  pro- 
fessed poverty  and  loneliness,  asks  if  there  is  any  service  she  can  do  in  the 
honsehold.  Steward  auggcstii  sbo  shall  help  acallions.  Maria  thankfally 
accepts.  Scnllions  and  turnspit  complain  of  having  old  woman  to  help,  and 
determine  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  her.  Maria  bard  worked  and  hardly 
treated. — (7)  Carnival  comes.  Every  servant  baa  license  to  don  a  dtimino. 
Maria  takes  advantngCi  locks  herself  in  loft  where  she  Bleeps,  gets  out  of 
wooden  di.«gai«*,  puts  on  dress  ol  stars,  goes  to  ball.  No  one  dares  aiik  her 
to  danrc  except  the  king,  he  overawed  hy  gprace  and  dtgnifcy  dares  not  ask 
her  whence  she  comes.  She  goes  early  nu[}erceived. — (8)  Goes  aecond  night 
in  moonbeam  dress.  King  aaka  why  she  left  them  so  early  the  night  before, 
she  aays  she  baa  to  he  op  early,  so  goe^  early.  He  is  incredulous,  and  per- 
sists in  his  attempts  to  find  her  out.  She  evades  them,  nnd  again  withdraws 
nnperceived,  by  inrertiug  the  folds  of  ber  garment. — (ft)  Third  night  she 
goes  to  hall  in  sunbeam  dress,  chandeliers  paled  by  brilliancy,  king  at  ber 
side  at  once*  uses  every  endeavour  to  find  out  who  she  is.  She  evades  all  his 
devices  but  gives  him  a  hope,  by  asking  him  to  try  on  a  ring,  which,  she 
tellfl  him,  has  never  lltted  any  one  yet.  She  pats  up  ring  again  and  withdraws 
tmobscrved,  but  though  hbe  has  turned  the  sunbeams  inwards,  the  guards 
whom  the  king  has  stationed  at  every  exit  reeogniae  her,  and  follow  ber  so 
closely  that  she  has  to  divert  their  attention  by  nntbreading  string  of  pearls 
on  tbo  ground,  escapes  while  they  are  gathering  up  treasure, — ^(10)  King 
in  snch  dettpair  at  her  disappearance  that  he  shuts  himself  up  in  dark  room 
and  weeps  the  days  away,  can  scarcely  he  induced  to  take  the  simplest  food. 
Kitchon-folk  reduced  to  inactivity.  At  last  physicians  are  called  in,  it  is 
repOfrtod,  who  say  his  desponding  state  will  be  fatal  if  means  are  not  found 
to  rouse  bim, — (11)  Lent  passing  away,  Easter  at  hand,  Maria  satisfied  with 
his  constancy  makes  a  cake  into  which  shy  puts  ring  and  ukes  it  to  qoeen- 
mother,  assures  her  that  if  the  king  will  eat  the  whole  of  the  cake  he  will  be 
cored,  hut  if  he  should  give  any  away  tbo  virtue  may  be  lost  (this  for  fear 
he  should  give  away  ring).  Ladies  in  waiting  laugh,  but  qneen  says  there 
may  be  something  in  it,  takes  cake  t<:>  king,  he  takes  no  notice,  but  they  give 
him  cake  for  all  bis  meals. — (12)  When  he  cats  it  his  knife  strikes  against 
something  hard,  be  discovers  and  recognises  ring,  starts  like  one  awakening 
from  a  trance,  asks  how  ring  came  theret  qaeeu^mother  tells  him  certain  old 
woman  whom  he  btfrieiuied  brought  cake  sjiying  it  would  be  a  remedy  for 
his  melanehtdy.  lie  sends  for  her,  she  cannot  he  found,  king  nearly  relapses 
into  former  state.— (13)  iScuds  forall  the  goldsmiths,  refiners,  and  alchemista 
of  his  kingdom  to  tind  out  what  Ihey  can  by  ring  itself.  Head  alchemist 
says  ring  is  made  of  gold  from  afar,  workmanship  ia  of  kingdom*  of  west, 
characters  on  it  show  that  owner  is  princess  of  high  degree,  whose  dominions 
greatly  exceed  his  own. — (14)  More  diligent  ae&rch  for  Mario,  who  thinks  it 
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woman/'  says  he,  and  slaps  her.  Next  night  Maria  pnts  on  dress  co?ered 
with  gold  embroidery  and  silver  bells  and  goes  to  ball,  dances  with  prince 
as  before,  tells  him  she  comes  from  Slap-land;  evades  servants  again.— 
(8)  Prince  now  falls  ill  of  disappointment  Physicians  can  do  nothing. 
Maria  says  if  he  will  take  some  broth  of  her  making  he  will  be  healed.  He 
won't  take  it ;  she  persists.  At  last  he  is  too  weary  to  resist ;  she  brings 
broth,  servants  give  it.  Presentl}^  whole  palace  ronsed  by  prince  shout- 
ing, "  Bring  hither  Maria  Wood."— (9)  They  go  to  fetch  her.  She  has 
put  the  ring  he  gave  her  in  the  broth,  and  he  found  it  when  he  pat  the 
spoon  in.  **  Wait  a  bit,"  she  says  to  servant  who  fetches  her.  She  pnts  on 
dress  like  noontide  sky.  Prince  beside  himself  with  joy  when  he  saw  her. 
Has  betrothal  celebrated  that  very  day. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Broth,  given  with  ring  in  it  (8). 

Henwifc,  Maria  appointed  (4). 

Heroine,  finds  bespelled  shoe  fits  her  (2),  makes  king  give  her  dresses  and 

wooden  fignre  (3),  leaves  home  and  becomes  henwife  (4),  goes  to  ball 

(5,  6,  7),  makes  broth  for  prince  (8),  betrothed  to  him  (9). 
King,  bewildered,  thinks  he  must  marry  her  whom  shoe  fits  (1),  finds  it  fits 

daughter  (2),  gives  her  presents  as  condition  of  her  compliance  (3). 
Ring,  given  by  prince  (6),  put  in  broth  (8). 
Shoe,  under  a  spell  (1,  2). 
Three  blows  given  by  prince  (6,  6,  7). 
Three  dresses  given  by  king,  first  colour  of  noontide  sky,  second  colour  of 

sea,  third  dark  blue — and  jewels  (3) 
Wooden  figure  made  used  as  disguise  (3,  4,  ct  seq.). 

Where  published — Folklore  o/J?nm^,  by  R.  H.  Busk.     London,  1874.     Tale 
No   10  {second  version),  pp.  84-90. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether:— 

1.  Original  or  translation. — Told  in  Italian,  by  Miss  Busk. 

2.  If  by  Tvord  of  vwttth,  state  narratar*s  nanie, 

3.  Other  particulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.-See  Author's  notes, 

p.  91. 

Remarks  by  the  Tabulator.— Sec  Tabulator's  remarks  to  No.  11  {La  Can- 

deliera)  of  this  collection. 

(Signed)       Isabella  Barclay. 
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[No.  57.] 

Title  of  Story. — Maria  Wood  (third  version). 

Dramatis  PersonSB.  —  KiDg.  —  Princess  (daughter).  —  Servants.  —  Dogs. — 
King's  son  (of  another  conntrj). 

Abstract  of  Story. — (l)  Princess  refuses  what  king  wishes.  (2)  He  sends 
servants  to  take  her  to  a  high  tower  on  the  campagna  and  drop  her  down 
from  top.  They  take  her  but  have  not  the  heart  to  throw  her  down ;  put 
her  in  large  case  and  leave  it  out  in  the  open  campagna  far  outside  her 
father's  dominions.  (.3)  Princess  in  box  frightened  by  barking  of  dogs. 
King's  son  hunting,  comes  up,  has  dogs  called  off  and  box  opened ;  they 
see  she  is  not  a  common  maiden  by  her  jewels.  (4)  She  is  taken  to  prince, 
who  marries  her. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Princess,  refuses  obedience  to  king  (1),  is  shut  up  in  box  and  left  on  cam- 
pagna (2),  found  by  a  king's  son  (3),  married  to  him  (4). 

Where  published.— -^<'?*^^  o/Ilome,  by  R.  II.  Busk.  London,  1874.  Tale 
No.  10  (third  version),  p.  90.  , 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether  :— 

1.  Original  or  translati^n.^Told  in  Italian  to  Miss  Busk. 

2.  If  by  word  of  mouth,  state  narrator* s  name, 

3.  Other  particulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— See  Author's  Notes, 

p.  91.    The  box  incident  is  given  in  a  story  told  by  Author  in  notes,  p.  39, 
and  in  other  stories  referred  to  there. 

Remarks  by  the  Tabulator.— ^^. 

(Signed)       Isabella  Babclat. 
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[No.  58.] 

Title  of  Story.— I^  Candeliera. 

Dramatis  PersonaB.— King. — ^Princess  (his  daughter). — Ugly  old  king.— 
Goldsmith. — Chamberlain. — ^Prince  of  neighbonring  coimtrj. — Serrants. — 
King  and  queen. 

Abstract  of  Story. — (l)  Bling  wishes  daughter  to  marry  ugly  old  king, 
she  begs  to  be  spared,  at  last  says  before  she  marries,  her  father  must  do 
something  for  her ;  he  readily  agrees.— (2)  She  chooses  to  have  made  a  great 
candelabrum,  10ft.  high,  with  a  stem  thicker  than  a  man's  body.  King 
sends  for  goldsmith  and  orders  one  to  be  made  quickly,  princess  says  she  is 
very  pleased  with  it.  In  the  evening  princess  calls  her  chamberlain,  sap 
she  does  not  like  candlestick  at  all;  he  must  take  it  and  sell  it  for  she  can't 
bear  the  sight  of  it ;  he  may  keep  the  price  himself,  but  must  take  it  away 
early  before  king  is  up.— (3)  Chamberlain  gets  up  early,  but  princess  gets 
up  earlier,  and  hides  herself  in  candelabrum,  thus  carried  away  with  it. 
Chamberlain  takes  it  to  market  place  of  capital  of  neighbouring  sovereign, 
and  sets  it  up  for  sale  there.  People  seeing  how  costly  it  is  no  one  will  offer 
for  it.  Prince  of  country  hears  of  it,  goes  to  see  it,  buys  it  for  throe 
hundred  scudi,  and  haS  it  taken  up  to  his  room. — (4)  Prince  tells  valet  to 
have  his  supper  taken  up  into  his  room,  as  he  is  going  to  the  play  and  will 
be  late.  Coming  home,  he  finds  supper  eaten  and  glasses  and  dishes  dis- 
arranged, scolds  man,  who  asserts  all  had  been  properly  laid.  Next  night 
same  happens.  Third  night  calls  servant,  says  aloud  he  is  to  lay  supper 
before  prince  goes  out,  and  he  will  lock  the  door  and  take  the  key  with 
him,  but  in  reality  he  stays  concealed  in  room. — (5)  Soon  after  candela- 
brum, of  which  he  had  not  thought  since  buying  it,  opens,  and  beautiful 
princess  appears.  **  Welcome  princess,"  says  ho  ;  they  sit  down  and  c:;t 
supper  together.  Next  night  orders  double  supper  brought  up,  and  after 
that  all  his  meals,  and  never  leaves  his  apartment. — (6)  King  and  queen 
interfere,  say  he  ought  to  many,  and  not  stay  alone  all  day.  He  says  he 
will  raarry  no  one  but  candelabrum.  They  think  him  mad,  but  one  day 
queen  surprises  princess  sitting  with  him.  Struck  with  her  beauty  she  says, 
"  If  this  is  what  you  were  thinking  of  when  you  said  you  would  marry  the 
candelabrum,  it  was  well  judged.'*  Takes  princess  to  king,  they  give  her 
to  prince  to  be  his  wife.  The  king  her  father  hearing  of  alliance  is  glail, 
says  he  esteems  it  far  above  that  of  ugly  old  king  whom  he  wanted  her  to 
have  married  at  first. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Candlestick  in  which  princess  conceals  herself  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6.) 

Prince,  buys  candelabrum  (3),  loses  supper  and  conceals  himself  to  discover 

cause  (4),  spends  all  his  time  in  his  room  (G),  marries  princess  (6). 
Princess,  to  many  ugly  old  king  (1),  has  candlestick  made  (2),  esca^x^s  in  it 
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(3)|  comes  out  of  it  and  cats  prince's  supper  (i),  diacovcrod  by  prince 

(5),  by  qtieen  and  miirried  to  pnneo  (6). 
Supper  disappears  (4). 
Ugly  old  king,  princess  to  marry  (1), 
Where  published*— J^^^^^r*^  i^Mme^  by  E.  H.  Busk.    London,  1874,    Talo 
No.  11,  pp,  91— 5. 

Nature  of  CoUectiou,— whether  :— 

1.  Original  or  tra^nttaticn. — Told  in  Italian  to  Miss  Bosk. 

2.  Ifhtf  word  of  itioutht  *t*it^  narrator^s  name. 

3 .  Ot  h^r  partiGula  rs. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— "The  mode  of 

telling  adopted  by  Roumu  narrators  makes  a  way  out  of  tbe  difficulty  which 
this  group  of  stories  presents  at  first  sight  in  the  king  seeming  to  bo  fnterl 
by  Bupomatural  appointment  to  marry  his  ilaughter  »  .  .  .  one  sayg  the 
slipper  was  a  gupematnral  slipper  and  would  not  fit  any  one  whom  he 
could  marry.  Whether  this  was  part  of  the  traditional  story  or  the  gloss 
of  the  repeater,  1  do  not  pretend  to  decidc***^ — Author's  notes,  p.  95. 
Eemarka  by  the  Tabulator.— The  following  rariaut  witli  a  point  of  re- 
semblance to  Maria  Wood  (No.  2)  was  told  to  myscli  and  listers  when  we 
wore  children  by  a  iierraut  from  the  Lizanl  district  of  Comwiill.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  spell  or  trick  to  force  the  king  into  his 
unusual  course,  as  in  the  Italian  Tersions^  nor  did  the  narrator  seem  to  eeo 
that  any  explanation  or  gloss  was  necessary,  but  began  aa  follows: — 
"  The  Princess  anti  the  Golden  Cow. 
**  Once  there  was  a  king  who  bad  a  daughter,  being  very  beantilnl,  and 
he  loved  her  so  much  be  wanted  to  marry  her."  Hfirn  I  forget  detaiUy  but 
tbo  princess  was  in  great  trouble,  especially  as  she  loved  a  prince  who  lived 
a  long  way  off,  and  he  loved  her.  She  had  made  (or  got  her  father  to  give 
her)  "  a  beautiful  golden  cow  as  large  as  a  real  one,"  She  made  arrange- 
meats  in  some  manner  (dt  tails  forgotten)  to  have  the  golden  cow  conveyed 
under  pretence  of  its  being  a  parting  gift  or  token  of  remembrance  to  the 
prince.  She  got  in«ido  it,  and  went  in  the  cow  a  louj:  joni-ney  by  sea.  There 
waa  a  signal  prearranged  (details  forgotten)  of  thre«  knocks  on  the  cow  to 
ahow  when  she  could  come  oat  safely.  But  when  sbc  had  gone  a  long  way 
the  cow  was  landed  (I  think  the  captain  of  the  ship  was  in  the  secret,  and 
waa  to  see  to  her  reaching  the  prince),  but  people  came  to  see  th©  cow, 
for  it  was  very  cnrious*  amongst  them  three  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  be 
able  to  say  they  had  touched  it^  ^*  and  one  poked  it  with  his  umbridla  {*ie) 
and  said,  *  Vve  touched  the  golden  cow,'  and  the  next  poked  it  with  his 
umbrella,  and  said,  *  Tve  tonrhcd  the  gtilden  cow,*  and  the  third  poked  it 
with  his  nmbrella  and  said,  *  Tve  touched  the  golden  cow.'  With  that  the 
princess  opened  the  door  and  came  out,  for  she  thought  those  three  knocks 
were  the  signal/'  Then  the  prince  turned  up,  after  some  adventures  that  I 
have  forgotten,  and  all  ended  happily 

(Signed)  Ibaeilla  BABCtAtu 


iJSO 
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[No,  69.] 

Title  of  Story.— The  Pot  of  Marjomm. 

Dramatis  Person^e.—^^^^^bAat — ^Threo  dj|og:litei«,»Stnutgi!!r  (mftgicUa)^^ 
Steward-— Two  bears, — Chambcrliiiii.— King  of  Persia. — Lodies.  clmnaiia, 
pagos,  oiScers. 

Abstraot  of  Story.^l)  Mcrchaiit  goes  tracing;  Mks  three  daugliterv  wtiM 
he  aiiall  hrlng  for  them.  Eldest  chooses  »hawl  ;  tecoml,  coTtrrlet;  third 
danghtcr,  who  is  tiistingiiiahcd  by  gtay-at-hcnoc  hiibi^,  cbooBCS  &  pot  ol 
marjoram,  as  none  is  to  be  got  in  the  countrj  where  they  liTed, — (2)  M«r- 
chant  finishes  badness,  gets  presents  for  elder  daogbters,  forgets  marjoram. 
iStranjjer  meets  him  just  before  he  reaches  home  ;  ask«  him  if  he  will  not 
bny  a  l>ot  of  marjoram.  Merchant  wonld  not  haTc  disappointed  his  jonngtst 
dnnghter  fo  all  the  world,  eagerly  agrees,  throws  more  than  nsual  prict  I** 
man,  tells  scrrants  to  take  pot.  Stranger  langhs  at  him  for  not  letting  a 
man  fbi:  his  own  price.  Merchant  hears  price  is  300,000  s<!adi ;  and,  deeirig 
it  18  of  no  nse  to  haggle,  at  laat  orders  steward  to  pay,  and  ri  ' 
(3)  Daughters  all  plea&cd,  youngest  so  mnch  so  that  merchant 
is  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  value  of  her  present.  Two  cldci  &oon  ln-sr 
throagh  gossip  of  steward  what  an  immense  sum  the  pot  of  marjoram  luu 
cost;  they  are  jealous,  and  dctcmune  to  destroy  the  jdant,  but  have  do 
ehance.  They  jK-rsuade  father  that  it  is  bad  for  third  daughter  to  fttay  at 
home  as  she  does.  He  is  convinced  by  their  arguments  ;  says  she  is  to 
go  to  ball  with  him.  Sisters,  during  her  alisenee,  throw  pot  of  marjonuu 
out  of  window  on  to  the  highroad,  where  it  is  fioon  trampled^  and  efrry 
Tcstigo  diapcrsed. — (4)  Overcome  with  grief,  third  daughter  det^   -  '  l 

to  Htc  with  those  who  had  treated  her  in  this  manacr,  wanders  i  ^ 

no  heed  of  way,  tdl  night.  When  morning  dawns,  (inda  hcr-<lt  iii  the 
midst  of  vast  plain,  where  many  roads  meet;  hesitati^s  which  way  t  >  «r»i : 
suddenly  a  fairy  appears^  askii  where  she  is  goings  and  what  is  the  i 
Maiden  tells  her  what  has  happened.  Fairy  says  all  will  be  well,  ii«. 
it  won't  do  for  a  young  girl  to  go  about  the  country  alone  ;  produces  com- 
plete suit  of  male  attire,  trarelling  cloak  and  all,  and  in  the  girdle  were 
weapons,  and  many  articles  of  which  she  did  not  know  the  use  ;  pointa  iiut 
which  way  she  should  go,  and  vanishes.  Immediately,  instead  of  fmtl 
plain,  mighty  mountains  rise  on  cither  hand,  before  her  a  dcnwj  forest  Goes 
on,  and  finds,  though  conrersation  with  the  fairy  only  seems  to  have  laatod  m 
few  minutes,  the  sun  is  already  high  in  the  heaTcns,  so  that  she  ia  glad  of  the 
forest's  shade.  Finds  a  brook  at  entrance,  and  that  fairy  has  j - 
with  food.  After  resting,  goes  on  till  nightfall,  climbs  t-^  pj^rei 
of  tree  to  sleep. — (5)  "Waked  by  horrible  growling  ;  i 
eommon  he  and  she  bear,  she  can  understand  all  as  tLi 
recoguiaos  this  as  gift  of  good  fairy.    Bears  converse,    bhe^benr  complaliift 
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of  ftbsence  for  long  time  of  he-bear.  lie  says  he  has  been  "twcntj*  milca 
along  the  Bulc  of  the  river,  then  over  the  back  of  the  Rocky  Moimtaiua,  and 
then  skirting  toand  the  forest  till  he  t^aine  to  the  kingiloio  of  Persia,'* 
whence  there  went  up  i\  great  wail,  for  laut  night  the  king  of  Fersia  fell  out 
of  Window,  and  broke  all  his  honea,  tleah  all  cut  with  glasa,  which  hoA 
entered  into  hia  wounds.  Tells  her  if  people  only  knew  it,  they  wonld 
both  be  killed.  The  only  thing  to  save  king  is  the  fat  of  both  their  bodies 
molted  together,  an  ointment  made  of  it  with  honey  and  wax,  and  smeared 
OTer  king's  body,  then  warm  bath.  This  done  for  three  days  alteniatcdy  he 
will  be  cured.  They  agree  nobody  will  find  them,  and  go  to  sleep.  Maiden 
gets  down  from  tree,  dniws  out  two  sharp  two-edged  kniviij  from  girdle, 
and  kills  both  bears  at  same  time.  Next  morning  cuts  np  boars,  takes  out 
fat,  melt«  it  down,  and  makes  ointment  with  it  and  honey  and  wax  fonnd 
in  girdle,  acts  off  by  route  described  by  bear,  finds  herself  iu  kingdom  of 
Persia.^fi)  Goes  to  palace,  offers  to  cnre  king,  is  joyfully  admitted  by 
cbiimberlain,  who  s:iys  no  hof>eless  is  the  case  couHidered  that  no  one  will 
make  the  attempt  to  heal  him,  no  one  has  applied  but  herself.  King  vril- 
lingly  submits  to  treatment;  is  cured.  Will  Uot  part  with  physician  ;  will 
keep  her  at  court.  Notices  flush  of  joy:  suspects  sex,  but  says  notbing, — 
(7)  At  htst,  as  with  continual  intercourse  they  grow  very  fond  of  each 
other,  king  calls  chamherhuu,  tells  him  be  tlesircs  state  physician  to  ap|>ear 
befur©  him  in  tj^uecnly  riibes,  attended  by  train  of  ladies,  damsels,  and  ))uges. 
ChEUuberlain  thinks  kiug  gone  mad,  reluctantly  docs  as  he  is  told.  Phy- 
Eician  is  so  pleased  chambt^rlain  thinks  him  mad  too.  King  comuiands 
attendance  of  all  great  ofliceri*  of  state,  but  has  physician  brought  privately 
to  him  first.  Bhe  confesses  sex.  He  takes  her  into  presence  of  assembled 
court,  and  requires  homage  to  hia  qneen.  Wicked  sisters  arc  sent  for  and 
burnt. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents* 

Bears,  heroine  understands  language  of,  kills  them,  and  makes  ointment  of 

fat  (6), 
Choice  of  presentN  by  daughters  (1). 
Fairy  appears,  provides  heroine  with  outfit  (4), 
Heroine  leaves  home  (•1}. 

King  of  Persia  falls  out  of  window  (5>,  is  healed  {fij,  marries  heroine  (7)* 
Merchant  goes  trading  journey  (I). 
Tot  of  marjoram,  r hose n  by  third  daughter  (I),  bought  from  stranger  (2), 

thrown  out  of  window  (E). 
Price,  immense,  of  pot  of  marjoram  (2). 


Where  -gubli^hei.^^olklore  afE^tme,  hj  R.  H.  Busk.    London,  1874,    Talc 
No.  7,  pp,  4e-55* 
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Nature  of  Collection,  whether:-—  ^ 

1.  Oriffinal  or  tramlation, — Told  in  Italian  to  Miss  Bnsk. 

2.  If  by  ward  of  mouthy  state  narrator* s  name. 

3.  Other  particulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— See  author's  notes, 

pp.  55-G,  and  Appendix  B,  p.  428. 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— it  is  not  stated  in  this  story  that  the  King  of 
Persia  is  represented  by  the  pot  of  marjoram,  that  his  being  is  bound  up  in 
that  of  the  plant;  his  injuries,  therefore,  consequent  on  the  throwing  ont  of 
the  pot  by  the  sisters.  But  a  reference  to  other  stories  embodjring  a  like 
incident  leaves  no  doubt  of  it. — Vide  two  following,  Nos.  8  and  9,  of  same 
collection,  "  The  Tot  of  Rue  "  and  "  King  Otho." 

(Signed)       Isabella  Babclay. 
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[No.  60.  J 

Title  of  Story.— The  Pot  of  Rne. 

Dramatis  Person®.  —  Merchant.  —  Three  daughters,  —  Captain*  —  ICing.  — 
King's  uMcst  son. — Other  merchants.  —  Ogre  and  ogress.— Sentinel  and 
guftrds.— LaJica  of  the  conrt 

Abstract  of  Btory.— (l)  Merchant  has  three  daughters,  two  very  gay»  one 
very  stay-at-home,  scarcely  OTcr  goes  Ijt'yond  garden.  Merchant  going  trading 
asks  what  he  shall  hring  home  for  them.  Eldest  chooses  all  manner  of 
dresses  and  ornaments,  youngest  only  pot  of  rue.  Father  promises,  says  last 
is  easy  to  satisfy.  "  Kot  so  easy,  perhaps,  as  you  think^'*  says  girl, "  and 
mind  yon  bring  it  now  you  have  promised,  for  yon  will  find  von  can't  get 
home  without  it/' — (2)  Merchant  nnishcs  business,  forgets  me,  and  starts 
for  home ;  scarcely  a  day's  journey  at  sea  when  ship  won*t  move.  "  Some  one 
on  hoard  has  an  unfulfilled  promise  on  him,"  says  captain,  and  calls  upon 
whoever  it  is  to  confess  and  he  throi^Ti  overboard,  that  lives  of  pastiongers 
and  crew  may  not  be  in  jeopardy  by  his  fault.  Merchant  confesses,  captain 
agrees  aa  he  is  a  great  merchant  and  frequent  trader  by  his  ship  to  put  back 
instead  of  throwing  him  overboard.  Tells  him  ]x>t  of  me  will  not  he  etisy  to 
get;  there  Is  only  one,  which  king  hns,  and  if  any  one  asks  for  only  a  single 
leaf  he  will  ho  put  to  death.  Merchant  goes  to  king,  explains,  and  asks  for 
whole  plant.  King  pleased  with  courage  gives  him  plant  for  daughter,  ray- 
ing she  must  horn  leaf  every  night.  lie  takes  it  home— (3)  Daughters  all 
pleased  with  gift's,  third  daughter  burns  leaf,  eldest  of  king's  throe  boatttiful 
80DS  appears  and  spends  every  evening  with  her. — (4)  Other  n^erchants  ask 
why  third  daughter  doei^  not  come  to  ball^ ;  at  lost  fatlicr  makes  her  go. 
Sisters  burn  down  her  apartment  and  garden  and  plant  of  rue.  King's  sou 
cornea  with  such  impetus  that  he  is  bruised  and  burnt  all  over  with  flaming 
bcftDii,  and  cut  all  over  with  broken  glass,  reaches  home  in  sorry  plight^- 
(fi)  Yoimgest  daughter  comes  homes,  finds  out  what  has  happened,  dresses  { 
herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  goes  away.  Goes  on  till  she  can  go  no  furthers 
•  lies  down  under  tree  to  sleep.  In  the  night  ogre  and  ogreas  come  to  tree  and 
lie  down.  Merchant's  daughter  hears  ogre  tell  ogress  that  king's  eldest  son 
has  fallen  through  window  of  palaco  and  is  sore  ill,  is  cut  with  ghiss  and 
braised  all  over.  "  What  shaO  be  done  to  heal  the  king's  eldest  son,  tho 
fiower  of  the  land  ?  *'  says  he.  Ogress  says  it  is  well  no  one  knows  it,  but 
they  should  be  killed  and  the  fat  taken  from  round  their  hearts  and  mad© 
into  ointment,  and  the  king^s  son  anointed  with  it.  Merchant's  daughter 
has  pistols  with  her  man's  dress, and  shoots  them  both  at  once,  pistol  in  each 
hand,  while  they  sleep,  and  takes  fat. — (6)  Goes  to  pahice,  sentinel  refuses  to 
admit  her,  saying,  **  So  many  great  and  learned  surgeons  have  come,  and 
have  benefited  him  uothing,  there  is  no  entrance  for  a  mountebank  like 
thee."  She  peraistB,  sentinel  calb  guard,  king  overhears  noise,  orders 
travelling  doctor  to  be  admitted.     She  a^kn  for  all  she  waste  to  make  oint- 
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ment,  and  linen  for  bandages,  and  dexcands  to  be  left  alone  with  him  for  a 
week:  at  end  of  time  he  is  cured. — ^7)  Then  she  appears  before  him, he 
recognises  Ler.  demands  of  king  to  many  surgeon,  king  thinks  him  mad, 
homoon  him,  orden  bridal  robes  for  pretended  sm*geon.  Ladies  of  coart 
lee  sho  is  a  woman,  prince  silences  their  exclamations.  Marriage  takes 
place,  king  is  told  she  is  a  real  maiden,  he  knows  things  can\  be  altered  w 
sajb  nothing.    ^  So  the  merchant's  daughter  became  the  prince's  wife." 

Alphabetical  List  of  Inddents. 

Heroine  leares  home  in  man's  dress  (3). 

King's  son  fetched  by  burning  of  leaf  of  me  (3),  hurt  by  coming  too  fast 

when  whole  plant  is  burnt  (4),  healed  by  sham  doctor  (G),  marries 

heroine  (7). 
Leaf  of  rue  to  bum  ererj-  night  (2)  (3). 
Ogre  and  ogress  talk  of  cure,  heroine  hears  (5). 
Tot  of  me  chosen  (1),  asked  of  king  (2),  burnt  (4). 
Presents  chosen  (1). 

Promise,  consequence  of  unfulfilled  (2). 
Ship  will  not  move  (2). 
Threat  of  death  on  whocYcr  shall  ask  for  a  leaf  of  me  (2). 

Where  published — Folklore  of  Rome,    R.  H.  Busk.    London,  1S74.     Tale 
No.  8,  pp.  57—02. 

Nature  of  Collection,— whether:— 

1.  Original  or  translation. — Told  in  Italian  to  Miss  Busk. 

2.  Jfhy  fvord  of  mouth,  state  narrator^ s  name, 

3.  Other  jiaHiculars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above —Sec  Author's  notes, 

pp.  04-5. 

Remarks  by  the  Tabulator. — For  part  of  incident  (2),  see  La  Conor icntola, 
Ko.  1  of  this  collection,  also  Jonah,  chap.  I. 

(Signed)       Isabella  Babclay. 


